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OK Ti[i;0D0%C. 

Am-iu ilie full of the lloniun Kuipiro 
ill tlw Wost, uii iiiteml 
off fifty years, till the 
nioinoniblu reign of Justinian is faintly 
iiiarkeil by the obscure names and im- 
perfect annals of Zeno, Anastasius, and 
Justin, who successively ascended the 
throne of Constaiitiiiople. During the 
same period* Italy revived and nour- 
ished under the government of a Gothic 
king, who might have deserved a statue 
among the best and bravest of the 
ancientKomans. 

Theoaoric the Ostrogoth, the four- 
tcenti'i in lineal descent of the royal lino 
of ^he Amali,^ M'as born in the neigh* 

^ Jornandes (de Rebus Getids, c. ISi, 14, p, 
629, 630, edit. Grot.) has drawn the pedigree 
ot^Theodoric from Gapt, one of the ilnscii or 
Rerai-gods, who lived about the time of Doini- 
tiau. Cassiodorus, the first who celebrates the 
royal race of the Amali (Variar. vili. 5, ix. 25, 

2, zi. 1.), reokons the giandsou of Theodorie 
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bourliooJ of Vionna* two years after tho 
death of Attila.* Arccent mrih and educa- 
victory had restored the 
indepefiideiico of the 
Ostrogoths; and the three brotlici-s, 
as the seventeenth in do•cen^ Pcringsciold (ihe 
Swedish commentator of CoclilmuH. Vit. Thi-o- 
duric. p. 271, A’c. Stockholm, 169I)) labours to 
connect this genealogy with the legemla or tnwli* 
tiODS of his native country.! 

* More correctly on the banks of the hike 
Pelso (Nieusiedler-see) near Cam mi turn, aj)U(..st 
on the same spot where MavciiH Antoninus 
composed his meditations {Jornandes, c. 62, p. 
669. Severin. Paiinonia Jilustratu, p. 22, Cel* 
larius, Geograph. Antii). tom. i. .>60). 

* The date of Theodoric's birili is not ac 
curately (letermined. We can hardly err, 
observes Maimo, in placing it bCbween the years 
4i)3 and 4Wi. Manso, Geschiclite des Ost 
Oothitfdien Reiclis, p. 11-*- M. 

t A mala was a name of hereditary sanctity 
and honour among the Ostrogoths. It enters 
into tile names of Amalalierga, A mala Nuintha 
{swlnthei means strength), Ainalafred, Amala- 
rich. Isrtlie poem of tlie hiibelungun, writtuo 
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WalamSf, Theodemir, and Widimir, 
who r&led tliat warlike nation witli 
united counsels, had separately pitched 
their habitations in the fertile though 
desolate province of Pannonia. The 
Huns still threatened their revolted 
subjects, buji their hasty attack was 
repelled by the single forces of Wala- 
mir, and the news of his victory reached 
the distant camp of his brother in the 
same auspicious moment that the fa- 
I vourite concubine of Theodemir was 
‘ delivered of a son and heir. In the 
eighth year, of his age, Theodoric was 
reluctantly yielded by his father to the 
public interest, as the pledge of an 
alliance which Leo, emperor of tlic 
East, had consented to purchase by an 
annual subsidy of three hundred pounds 
of gold. The royal hostage was edu- 
cated at Constantinople wdth care and 
teiulcnicss. llis body was formed to 
all the exercises of W'lr, his mind was 
expanded by the habits of liberal con- 
versation, he frequented the schools of 
the »‘iost skilful masters ; but he dis- 
dained or neglected the arts of Greece, 
and so ignorant did he always remain 
of the fii'Ki elements of Bcicnce, that a 
rude mark was contrived to represent 
the signature of the illiterate king of 
Italy. ‘ As soon as he had attained 
the age of eiglitccn, ho was restored to 
the wislics of the Ostrogoths, whom the 
emperor aspired to gain by liberality 
and confidence. Walamir had fallen in 
battle; the youngest of tlie brothers, 
AVidimir, had led aw’ay into Italy and 

1 The four first letters of his name 
were inscribed on a gold plate, and when it was 
fixed on tlie paper, the king drew his pen 
through the Intervals (Anonym. Yalesian. ad 
calcuiu Ainm. Marcellin. p. Tit). This authen- 
tic fact, with the testimony of Procopius, or at 
least of the contemporary Goths (Gothic. 1. i. 
c. 2, p. 311), far outweighs the vague praises of 
Ennodius (Sirmond, Opera, tom. i. p. 1090), and 
Theophancs (Chronogiupli, p. 112).* 
three hundred years later, the Ostrogoths are 
called the Amilungen. According to Wachter 
it means, unstained, from the privative a, and 
malo, a stain. It is pure ^ianscrit, Amala, 
immaculatus. Schlegel. ludische Bibliotbek. 
1. p. 233.-M. 

* Le Beau and his commentator, hi. St. 
Martin, support, though with no very satis- 
factory evidence, the opposite opinion. But 
Lonl Malion (Life of Belisarus, p. 19) urges the 
much stronger argument, the Uvnntine educa- 
tion of Theodoric.— M. 


Gaul an army of barbarians, and the 
wliolo nation aeknowlodgod for their 
king the father of Tlie(j(loric. His 
ferocious siilqects admired the htrength 
and stature of their young prince ; ‘ 
and he soon convinced them that he 
had not degenerated from the valoi;-' 
of his ancestors. At the head df six 
thousand volunteers, he secretly left 
the camp in quest of adventures, de- 
scended tho Danube as far as Smgi- 
dmmm, or Belgrade, and soo:. returned 
to his father with tho spoils of a 
Sarmatian king whom he hatl van 
quished and slain. Such triumphs, 
however, were productive only of fame, 
and the invincible Ostrogoths wen*, 
reduced to extreme distress by the 
want or clotliing and food. Tliey 
unanimously resolved to desert tlicir 
Tannoniaii encampments, and boldly to 
advancoci'^to the warm ami wealthy 
neighbourhood of i-xio Byzantine court, 
which already maintained in pride ami 
luxury so many bauds of coufctlcrate 
Goths. After proving by some acts of 
hostility that they could be dangerous, 
or at least troublesome, (metnies, the 
0.strogoths sold at a high price tlieir 
reconciliation and fidelity, accept, d 
donative of lands and 11101117, and were 
iiftrusted with the defence of tho 
lower Danube, muler 'Una command of 
Theodoric, who succiiedcd after liis 
father’s death to the hcrcdikiry tlir'onc 
of the Amali.’' 

A hero, ■dcscendcil from a race of 
kings, mu.st have despised ihe reign of 
the base Isaiinan who 2 ®“®- 
was invested with the Roman purple, 
without any endowments of mind or 
lK)dy, without any advantages of royal 
birth, or superior qualificaftons. After 
the failure of the Thcodosian line, the 
choice of Pulchcria and of tho scmito 
might bo justified in some measure by 
the characters of Martian and Tico, but 

1 StatuTS est quso resignet proceritate reg- 
nantem (Ennodius, p. 1614). The bishop^ of 
Pavia (I mean the ecclesiastic who wisliea' to 
be a bishop) then proceeds to celebrate the 
complexion, eyes, hands, &c., of his sovereign. 

" The state of the Ostrogoths, and the fir.t 
years of Theodoric, are found in Jomandes (c. 
52-{)6, ]>. 689-690) and Malchus (Excerpt, begat, 
p. 78-80), who erroneously styles him the son of 
Walamir. - 
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the latter of these pinces confirmed and 
dishonoured his reign by the perfidious 
iiinrdcr of Aspar and his sons, who too 
rigorously exacted the debt of gratitude 
and obedience. The inheritance of Leo 
and of the East, was peaceably de- 
\oive<l on his infant grandson, the son 
of his daughter Ariadne; and her 
Isaurian husband, the fortunate Trasca- 
lisscus, exchanged that barbarous sound 
for tlie Grecian appellation of Zeno. 
After tlie ddbeaso of the elder Leo, he 
approached with unnatural respect tho 
throne of his son, humbly received, as 
a gilt, the second rank in tlie empire, 
and soon excited the public suspicion 
on the sudden and premature death of 
his young colleague, whose life could no 
longer, promote the success of Ills am- 
bition. But the palace of Constanti- 
nople was ruled by female influence, 
and agitated by fcim]^ passim#: an(l 
Vcriiia, tho widow orLeo, claiming his 
empire as her own, pronounced a sen- 
tence of deposition against tho worth- 
less and ungrateful servant on whom 
she alone liM lUstowed tho sceptre of 
the East.* As soon as she soninh'd a 
revolt in the cars of Zeno, ho il^d with 
prccipflatiop into the mountains of 
Isauria, and her brother Ba-siliscns,, 
already infamous by his African expedi- 
tion, “ was unaniniShsly proclaimed by 
the servile senate. But the reign of 
the usurper was short and turbulent. 
Basilisciis ])resumcd to assassinate the 
lover of his sistei' f he dared to offend 
the lover of his wife, tho vain and hi- 
solcnt Jfarmatius, who, in the midst of 
Asiatic luxury, affected the dress, the 
demeanour, and the surname, of 
Achille3.3 By, the conspiracy of the 
malcontents. Zeno was recalled from 
exile ; the armies, the capital, the per- 
son, of Basiliscus, were betrayed ; and 
his w'hole family was condemned to the 
long agonf of cold and hunger by the in- 
hiiijian conqueror, who w'autcd courage 

^ Tlfcophanea (p. Ill) inserts a copy of her 
sacr^ letters to the provinces: hfft on ro 
hfAtTifiv hn . . . xat orrl 
afiiei lazfiXiu T^ztrxa,\Xizzi 9 )i, &c. Such 
female pretensions would have astonished the 
slaves of the Jtrjtf Csesars, 

J Vol. I. pp. 971-3. 

* Buidai, tom, i. p. 832, 833, edit, Kuitv 


to encounter or to for^vc his enemies.* 
The haughty spirit of Vcriiia w'as still 
incapable of sn omission or repose. She 
provoked the enmity of a favourite 
general, embraced his cause as soon as 
he was di.sgraccd, created a new em- 
peror in Syria and Egypt, t raised an 
army of seventy tnousand men, and 
persisted to the last moment of h(‘r life 
in a fruitless rebellion, which, according 
to the fiushion of the age, had been pre- 
dicted by Christian hermits and Eagan 
magicians. While the Ea^t was af- 
flicted by the passions of Veriua, her 
daughter Ariadne was distinguished by 
the female virtues of mildness and 
fidelity ; she followed her husband in 
his exile, and after his rcstoratiun, she 
implored his clemency in favour of her 
pother. On the decease of Zeno, 
Ariadne tho danghler, 
the mother, ami the 
widow of an emperor, gave her hand 
and the Imperial title to Auastasins, 
an aged domestic of the palace who 
survived his elevation about twejii>ib« 
seven years, and whose charaefbr is 
atte.stcd by tlie acclamation of tho 
people, “ Itcign as you have lived I ” * + 


1 The contemporary histories of Malchus and 
Cadidus are lo.st; but some extracts or frag- 
ments have been .saved by i’liutius (Ixxviii. 
Ixxix. p. 100-102), Constantine rorpliyrogenitus 
(Excerpt. J.ug. p. 78-07), and in various articles 
of tJie Lexicon of Suidas. The Chronic] ee of 
Marcellinus (Imago Historiin) are originals for 
the reigns of Zeno and AnaatasiuK ; and J must 
acknowledge, almost for the last lime, my 
obligations to the large and accuiato collections 
of Tillcmout (Hist, dos Eiiip. tom. vi. p. 472- 
Go?). 

* .Toanne.s LydiM accuses Zeno of timidity, oi 
rather of cowardice ; he purchased an Igno- 
minious peace Iroiu the enemies of tlie empire, 
whom he dared not meet in battle ; and em- 
ployed his whole time at home in conllscations 
and executions. Lydus. l)e Magist. ill. 45, p. 
230. --M. 

t Named Illus.-~M. 

J The Panegyric of Procopius o' Gaza 
(edited by Vlllolson in his /\nee»lota (Iraica, 
and reprinted in the new edition of the Jtyzan- 
tine historians by Niebuhr, in the same vol. 
with Dexlppus and Eunapius, viif. p. 488, 510) 
was unknown to (tibbon. It is vague and pe- 
dantic. ami contains few facts. The same 
criliciam will apply to the poetical panegyric of 
Prisciui, edited from the MS. of liobbio by 
An g Ma i t PriBcian, the grammarian Niebuhr 
argues ftom this work, must have bewi burn in 
the African, not in either of the Asiatll 
Crnreai Fref. p. 
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Wkitevcr fear or alfoclion could be- 

8«vi»«.d ™ I.fof«scly Ip 

revolt of Theo- islicd by /ciio on the King 
of the Ostrogoths; the 
rank of patrician and consul, the com- 
mand of the Talatine troops, an eques- 
trian statue, a treasure in gold and 
silver of many tliousaiid pounds, the 
name of son, and the promise of a ricli 
and honourable wife. As long as Tlico- 
doric condescended to serve, he sup- 
ported uitli courage and fidelity tlie 
cause of ins li jiief.icLur: hia rapid march 
contribuLed to the restoration of Zeno ; 
and in the second revolt, the ira'amirs, 
as they were called, pursued and pressed 
the Asiatic rebels, till they left an easy 
victory to the Imperial troops.' Hut 
the faithful servant was suddenly con- 
verted into a formidable enemy, who 
spread the flames of war from CoiJ* 
Ktaiitmople to the Adriatic; many 
llourisliiug cities were reduced to ashes, 
and the agriculture of Thrace was 
almost extirpated by tlie wanton cruelty 
^ pft,ho()otlia, w'lio deprived tlieir captive 
pe:isa.its of the right hand tliat guided 
the plough.'* On such occasious, Tiieo- 
doric sustained the loud and si>ccious 
reproach of di.sloyalty, of ingiatitudc, 
and of insatiate avarice, which could be 
only e.\cu8cd by the hard necessity of 
his situation. He reigned, not as the 
monareli, but as tlic ininistor of a feroci- 
ous people, whose spirit was unbroken 
liy slavery, and impatient of real or 
imiigiiiary insults. Tlioir ^lovei’ty w'as 
iiieurahlc, since the most lilicral dona- 
tives were Sfon dissipated in wasteful 
luviiry, and the most fertile estates bo- 
uame barren in their hands ; tliey de- 
spised, l)ut they envied, the laborious 
provincials; and wlien their subsistence ! 
had failed, the Ostrogoths enil)raced the | 

1 In ipsis conjrcHsloins tu«j forilms cossit in- 
viisor, cnni ]>rojiiijo tc sciiptra redtleronlur 
tic* dilute (lubitaiiti. I’lniioJisiy then proecfds 
(l>. liVjT, tom. i. t'lirnioml.) to triinsport 
Ills hero (on a flying dragon p into y]*Jlhjopia, be- 
yond the tropic of Cuncer, The evidence of 
the Valesian Fragment (p. 717), Ijiberatns 
(hivv. liutych. c. 25, p. IIS), and Tlieoplianos 
(p. 112), is more sober and rational. 

This cruel practice is specially imputed to 
the Trimun Goths, less barbarous, as it should 
seem, than the JValamirs; but the son of Theo- 
deinir is charged with the ruin of many Homan 
aitiei (Malchus, Excerpt. Leg. p. 


familiar resources of war ami rapine 
It h;id been the wish of Thcodorie (such 
at least was his declaruiioi)) to lead a 
peaceful, obscure, obedient life on tlie 
eoufiiics of ycytliia, till the Byzantine 
court, by splendid and fallacious jiro- 
miscs, eeduced him to attack a con- 
federate tribe of Goths, who had be<m 
engaged in the party of Iksiliscu.^. He 
marched from his station in Ma-sia, on 
the solemn assurance that hefore he 
reached Adrianople, ho slymld meet a 
plentiful convoy of provisions, ami a 
rciiiforccmeiit of eight thousand horse 
and thirty thousand foot, while the 
legions of Asia were encamped at ller- 
aclea to second his operations. These 
measures were disappointed by mutual 
jealousy. As he advanced into Thrace, 
the son of Theodemir found an inhospit- 
ahie .solilmh*, and his Gothic followers, 
With ^^Jitnivy train of horses, of mules, 
and of waggom^' • n'c betrayeil by their 
guides among the rocks and precipices 
of Mount JSomlis, where he wasassaiilb-d 
hy the arm.sandiiivcetive,sof Thcodorie 
the .son of Tnarius. F^vun a neighhonr- 
ing height, his artful rival liarangiied 
tliecampof the ira/o.m/V.s, and hrumh'd 
their Iduder with the opprobi’ious, names 
of child, of madman, ok perjhredtr.iitor, 
‘the enemy of his blood and nation. 
“ Are you ignorant,, ’-iTbxclaimod the sou 
of TViariii.s, “ that it is the constant 
policy of the PirtUiians to (l(!,stroy the 
Goths hy each other’s swords? Are 
you iuseusilile that^.the victor in tliis 
iiimatural contest will 1)C exposed, and 
justly exjiosetl, to their implacahle re- 
venge ? Where are those warrioi's, my 
kinsmen ami thy own, whose wnlows 
now lament that their lives were saevi- 
ficedtothy rash amhitiViii? \Vhere is 
the wealth which tliy soldiers possessed 
wdieii they wci’c first allured from their 
native homes to enlist umler thy stan- 
dard ? Each of them wais tli^'ii ma:)tt:r 
of three or lour horses ; they now folloW 
thee on foot like slaves, tliroitgli tlic 
deserts of Thrace ; those men whOiW'ere 
tempted l)y the hope of measuring gold 
with a bushel, those bravo men who 
are as free and as noble as thyself. A 
language m well suited to the temper 
of the Goths excited clamour and dis* 
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content; and the son of Theodemir, ap- 
prelieiisivo of being left alone, was 
compelled b embrace liis brethren, and 
to imitate tlic example of lioraau per* 
lifly.** 

In every state of his fortune, the 

H«mderf.k™ 

tiieconnoest 1 hcodoi’ic Were equally 
oHtay. eon spic nous ; whcllier he 
thrctatened CoTistaiitinople at tlio head 
of the confederate (lotlis, or retn‘aicd 
with a faitkfnl band to the mountains 
and sea-coast of Epirus. At length the 
aeeideaitul death ot the son of Triarius- 
destroyed the balance M’hich the 
Kmnans had been so anxious to pre- 
serve, the whole nation acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Amali, and the 
Jlyzaiitinc court subscribed ai| igno- 
minious and oppressive treaty.^ The 
senate had already declared, that it 
was necessary to chouse a par^j^mong 
tho Cloths, since the«pfiblic was unequal 
to the supjiort of their united forces ; a 
snlisidy of two thousand pounds of gold, 
with tlic ample pay of thirteen thousand 
men, were rc(ji*red for tho least con- 
siderable of tlieJr armies and the 
Isaurians, who guarded not tlui (Mupirc 
but tHe eijjpcror, enjoyed, bcsMcs i\\t 

1 Joniandes (a f»(3, f)7, p. CDU) dir-plays 
•cuices of Thoodoric, conlcsses his rewards; 
tint disscnibleH Ids rc%^t, of which such curious 
details havo been laeserved by iMalcJius (E<r- 
cerpl. Legat. ]». 78-97). MarceUinus, a domestic 
of Justinian, under whoso fourth consulBhi]» 
(A.n, fi34) he composed his Chronicle (Hcaliger, 
Thesaurus Teni]>oru|i, P. ii. p. 3l-r;7), betmj'H 
his ])rejudice and passion ; in (jlrnM-ium debac- 
chantciii . . . Zenonismunillceiitiapcncpacat- 
us . . . beneliciis nunquain satiatus, &c. 

- As ho was riding in his own cam]), an un- 
ruly horse threw lilm against the ])Oint of a spear 
which hung before a tent, or was fixed ou a 
waggon (fdarcellyi, in Chron. Evagrlus, 1. iii. c. 
2r)). 

' Mnlchus (p. 91) and EvagriusO. Hi. c. 
8.')). 

Malcbus, p. 85. In a single action, which 
\v!i3 decilbd by the skill and discipline of 
jSsbiiiian, Theodoric could lose f>000 men. - 

(libbon has omitted much of the compli- 
cated intrigues of the Byxantine court with the 
two Theodorics. The weak emperor attempted 
to play them one against the other, and was 
himself in turn insulted, and tho em]>ire 
rrSftged, by both. The details of successive 
Blliiiuce and revolt, of hostility and of union, 
between the two Gothic chieftains, to dictate 
terms to the oini>dror, may be fouqd (n Malchus. 


I privilege of rapine, an annual pension 
of live thousand pounds. The sagacious 
mind of Theodoric soon pcrccivcil that 
he was odious to the lloiiiaii.s, and sus< 
pected })y the l^arbaiiaus ; he under- 
stood the popular murmur, that liia 
subjects were exposed in their frozen 
Imts to intolerable hardships, while 
their king w'as dissolved in llie luxury 
of (Ircccc, and he jirevented the painful 
alternati\ c of eiicoiiutcring the (loths, 
as the champion, or of leading them to 
the held as the enemy, of '/mio. Em- 
bracing an enterprise worthy of his 
courage and ambition, Theodoric ad- 
dressed the cmjuiror in the following 
words Although yonr servant is 
inaintaincd in allincncc by your liber- 
ality, gracioiibly listen to the wishes of 
iny heart! Italy, tlie inheritance of 
Jour predecessors, and Eoiiie itself, tho 
head and mistress of the world, now 
Hiictuate under the violence and op- 
pression of Odoacer the mercenary. 
Direct me, with my national troops, to 
niandi a<'aii)st the tynuit. If 1 fall, 
you will be relieved from an 
and troublesome friend : if, with the 
])ivmc permission, I succeed, I shall 
govern in yonr name, and to your glory, 
tlic Ivoiiuur scnof'C, and the part of the 
rVpiil)lic delivered from slavery by my 
f^ietorioiis arms.” The proposal of 
Theodoric was accepted, and perhaps 
had been suggested, by the Eyzaiitine 
court. But the forms of the commis- 
sion, or grant, appear to have been ex- 
pressed with a prudent ambiguity, 
which might be explained by the event 
and it was left doubtful, whether the 
coii({U(‘ror of Italy should reign as the 
lieutenant,* tlio vassal, or tiie ally, of 
the emperor of the. East.* 

The reputation both of the leader and 
of the war diiiused a 
universal ardour ; tlie. 

Witlamim were multiplied hy the (Joihie 
swarms already cugagiul in tlie service, 
or seated in tho provinces, of the 
pire ; and each bold barbarian, who 
had heard of the wealth and beauty of 

1 Joraandes (c. 57, p. 090, C97) has abridged 
the great history ol Cassiodorus. See, compare, 
and reconcile, Troconius ((Jotliic, 1. i. c. 1.), the 
Vttlcsian Fragment (p. 718), Theophancs (j^ 
U8),aiid HlarceUinus (in Chron.). 
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Italy, was irnmtieiit to seek, through 
the most perilous adventures, the pos- 
session of such enclianting objects. The 
inarch of Thcodoric must be considered 
as the emigration of an entire people ; 
the wives and children of the (jioths, 
tlieir aged parents, and most precious 
cirects, were carefully transported ; and 
some idea may be foi-incd of the heavy 
baggage that now followed tlic camp, 
by the loss of two thousand waggons, 
which had been sustained in a single 
action in the W'ar of Epirus. For tlmir 
subsistence, the Goths depended on the 
magazines of corn which was ground in 
portable mills by the hands of their 
women ; on th(5 milk and flesh of their 
flocks and herds; on the casual pro- 
duce of the chase, and upon the con- 
tributions which they might impose on 
all who should presume to dispute thi 
passage, or to refuse their friendly as- 
sistance. Notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, they were exposed to the 
danger, and almost to tlie distress, of 
famine, in a inarch of seven hundred 
j'n^’lps, w hich liad been undertaken in 
the ddfith of a vigorous winter. Since 
the fall of tlie Koman power, Dacia and 
Paniionia no longer exhibited the rich 
prospect of poiniloiis cities, W’cll culti- 
vated fields, and convenient highways ; 
the rfign of barbarism and dfjsolatiou 
was restored, and the tribes of JkiJgaii- 
ans, GepidiB, and Sarmatiaiis, who had 
occupied the vacant province, were 
prompted l)y thoir native fierceness, or 
tlie solicitations of Odoaccr, to re-ristthe 
pregressof his enemy. In many obscure 
thongb Idoudy battles, Tlicodnric fought 
and vanquished, till at length, sur- 
mounting every obstacle by skilful 
conduct and persevering courage, he 
descended from the Julian Alps, and 
displayed his invincible lianiicrs on the 
confines of Italy.’ | 

Odoaccr, a rival not unworthy of his 
Thetbree already occu- 

defeatKof pied the advantageous 
Odoacer. well-known p()st of 

the river Sontius, near the ruins of 
Aquileia, at the head of a poweriul 

> Theodoric's march Is supplied and illus- 
trated by Ennodius (p. 1598-1602), when the 
bombast of the oration is translated into the 
language of common sense. 


host, whose independent or 

leaders disdained the duties of subor- 
dination and the prudence of delays. 
No sooner had Theodorie grunted a short 
repose and refreshment to his wearied 
cavalry, than he boldly attacked the 
fortifications the enemy ; the Ostro- 
goths showed more ardour to acquire, 
than the mercenaries to defend, the 
Ipds of Italy ; and the reward of the 
first victory was the possession of the 
Venetian province as far as, .the walls of 
Verona. In the neighbourhood of that 
city, on the steep banka of the rapid 
Adige, he w^as opposed by a new army, 
reinforced in its numbers, and not im- 
paired in its courage : the contest wa.s 
more obstinate, but the event was still 
more decisive ; Odoacer fled toliiiveiina, 
Theodorie advanced to Milan, and tlie 
vanquished troops saluted their con- 
queror with loud acclamations of respect 
and ficfbltcy. Biif jlicir want either of 
constancy or of faith soon exposed him 
to the most imminent danger ; his van- 
guard, with several Gothic counts, 
which had been rashlw. intrusted to a 
deserter, W'as betrayed and destroyed 
near Faciiza by bis double trcacliery ; 
Odoacciijagain appeared master of the 
field, and the invader, stluagly en- 
trenched ill hi.s camp of Pavia, was re- 
duced to solicit thc^^'feid of a kindred 
nation, tlie Vi.sigoths of Gaul. In the 
course of tliis history, the most voracious 
appetite for war will be aliundantly 
satiated ; nor can I much lament that 
our dark and imperfect materials do 
not afford a more aiTipl(! narrative of 
the distress of Italy, and of the fierce 
conflict, wbicli was finally decided by 
the abilities, experience, and valour of 
the Gothic king. Immediately before 
the battle of Verona, he visited the 
tent of his mother” and sister, and re- 

1 Tot reges, &c. (Enoodins, p. 1602). We 
must rccullcct how much the royal title waa 
multiplied and degraded, and that fne merce- 
naries of Italy were the fragments of many 
tribes and nations. 

3 See Ennodius, p. 1003, 1004. Since,, the 
orator, in the king'i presence, could mention 
and praise his mother, we may conclvtle that 
the magnanimity of Theodorie was not hurt by 
the vulgar reproacbnof concubiue and bastarA.* 

* Gibbon hero eiinmes that the mother of 
Theodorie was the concubine of Theodemir, 
which he leaves doubtful in the text.— M. 
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quested that on s* day, the most illus* 
trious festival of his life, they would 
adorn him with the rich garments which 
they had worked with their own hands. 
“Our glory,” said he, “is mutual and 
inseparable. You are known to the 
world as the mother of Thcodoric ; and 
it becomes me to prove that I am the 
genuine offspring of those lierocs from 
whom I claim iny descent." The wife 
or concubine of Thcodemir was inspired 
with the ipirit of the German matrons, 
who esteemed their sons’ honour far 
above their safety ; and it is reported, 
that in a desperate action, when Thco- 
doric himself was Imrricd along by the 
torrent of a flying crowd, she boldly 
m(^t them at the entrance of the camp, 
and by her generous reproaches, drove 
them back on the swords of tlvc enemy.* 

From the Alps to the extremity o| 
HU cMitniation Calabria, ^hcodoric 

and death, reigj^'l by tflf^ right of 
conquest : the Vandal ambassadors sur- 
rendered the island of Sicily, us a law- 
ful appendage of his kingdom ; and he 
was acceptc^as the deliverer of Home 
by the senate and people, who liad shut 
llieir gates against the flying usurper.* 
Kaicnna alone, secure in fortifica- 
tioiis of%rt and nature, still sustained 
a siege of almost three years; ^id 
the (hiring saii^cs of Odoaccr caiTicd 
slaughter and dismay into the Gothic 
camp. At length, destitute of provi- 
sions and hopeless of relief, that un- 
fortunate mom^ch yielded to the groans 
of his subjects and tlic clamours of liis 
soldiers. A treaty of peace was negoti- 
ated by the bishop of Itaveuna; the 
Ostrogoths were admitted into the city, 
and the hostile kings consented, under 

1 This snoedotu is related uu the modern but 
respectable authority of Sigouius (On. tom. 1. 
p. &S0. Do Occident. Imp. 1. xv.). Ills words 
are curious ‘ ‘ W ould you return ? " &c. bhe 
presented and almost displayed the original 
recessj 

•> Hist. Hisccll. 1. XV. a Homan history from 
Jopus to the ninth century, an Epitome of 
Eutropius, Puulus Diaconus, and Theophanes, 
ihich Muratori has publislied from a MS. in 
the Ambrosian library (Script. Eerum Italica* 
rum, tom. i, p. 100). 

* * The authority of Sigonius would scarcely 
liave weighed with Gibbon except for an in- 
decent anecdote. I have a recollection of a 
similar story in some of the Italian wars.— M. 


the sanction of an cath, to rule with 
equal and undivided authority the pro- 
vinces of Italy. The event of such an 
agreement may bo easily foreseen. 
After some days had been devoted to 
the semblance of joy and friendship, 
Odoacer, in the midst of a solemn 
banquet, was stabbed by the hand, or 
at least by the command, of his rival. 
Secret and effectual orders had been 
previously despatched; the faithless 
and rapacious mercenaries, at the same 
moment, and without resistance, were 
universally massacred ; and the royalty 
of Theodovic was proclaimed by the 
Goths, with the tardy, reluctant, am- 
biguous consent of the emperor of the 
East. The design of a conspiracy was 
imputed, according to the usual forms, 
to tho prostrate tyrant ; but his inno- 
cence, and the guilt of his conqueror, * 
are sufficiently proved by the advan- 
tageous treaty whicli force would not 
sincerely have granted, nor weaknesH 
have rashly infringed. Tho jealousy of 
power, and the mischiefs of discord, 
may suggest a more decent apology^d 
a sentence less rigorous may^be pro- 
nounced against a crime wliich was 
necessary to introduce into Italy a 
generation of public felicity. Tho living 
author of this felicity was audaciously 
praised in his own'pre- 
senco by sacred and pro- doricUngoi 
fane orators ;* but history 
(in his time she was mute and inglorious) 
has not left any just representation of 
the events which displayed, or of tlie 
defects which clouded, tho virtue.s of 
Theodoric.3 One record of his fame, 

1 Procopius ((lOthic. 1. i. c. 1.) approves him- 
self au impartial sceptic ; 

(ktuh. Cas&kxlorus (In Chron.) and 
Ennodiiis (p. lu04) are loyal and credulous, and 
the testimony of the Vaiesian Fragment (p. 718) 
may justify tlieir belief. Marcellinus s])it8 the 
venom of a Greek subject— perjuriis ilicctus, 
interfectusque est (in Chron.). 

3 The sonorous and servile oration of Enno- 
dlus was pronounced at Milan or Kavenna in 
the year 607 or 508 (Slrmond, tom. 1. p. 1015). 
Two or three years afterwards, the orator was 
rewarded with Uie bishopric of Pavla, which he 
held till his death in the year 521. (Dupln. 
Blbllot. Eeclos. tom. v. p. 11-14. See Sazil 
Onomasticon, tom. ii. p. 12). 

3 Our best materials are occasional hints from 
Procopius and the Vaiesian Fragment, which 
was discovered by Slrmoad, and is pnbUihedal 
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the volume of public epistles composed 
by Cussioilorus iu the royal name, is 
still extant, and has obtained more im^ 
plicit credit than it seems to deserve.' 
They exhibit the forms, rather than the 
substance, of his government ; and we 
should x^aiuly search for the pure and 
spontaneous sentiments of the barbarian 
amidst the declamation and learning of 
a sopiiist, the wishes of a Koinau 
senator, the precedents of office, and 
tlic vague professions, \v'hicli in every 
court ami on livci-y occasion, compose 
the language of discreet miuisliers. Tlic 
reputation of Theodoric may repose wdth 
more contideiicc on the visible peace 
and piospeiity of a reign of tliiriy-thi*ce 
years ; tlie unanimous esteem of liisowii 
times, and the memory of his wisdom 
and courage, his justice and humanity, 
whicli was deeply impressed on tlie 
minds of tlic Cotlis and Italians. 

Tlic partition of the lauds of Italy, of 

Partition of which Theodoric assigned 
lands. the third part to his 
soldiers, is ImoumUy arraigned as the 
sole^ni justice of his life.* And even 
thm'm nay l»o fairly justified by the 
example of Odoaeer, tlie rights of con- 
(piest, the true interest of the Italians, 
and the saurod duty of subsisting a 
whole people, who, on the faith ol his 
]>romi3cs, had transported themselves 
into a distant land." Under the reign 

the end of AmmianuR Marcellinus. The 
author’s name is unknown, and his style is 
torbarous ; but in his various facts he exhibits 
the knowledge, without the passiuns, of a con- 
temporary. The president Montesnuieu liod 
formed tlie plan of a history of Theodoric, 
which at a distance might appear a rich and 
interesting subject. 

1 The best edition of the Varianm Lihri xii, 
is that of .loh. Garretius (Fhitonmgi, 1679, in 
Opp, Cissiodor. 2 vols. in fol.); but they 
deseiTeil and required fjudi an editor as the 
Marquis Sclpio Mattel, who thought of publish- 
ing tivem at Verona. Tlie liarbnrn FAeganza (as 
it is ingeniously named by Tiraboschl) is never 
simple, and seldom perspicuous. 

- ProcopluiS, Gothic. 1 i. c. i. Variarum, 11 
Mafftti (Verona lllustrata, P. i. p. 228) ex- 
aggerates the injustice of the Goths, whom he 
hated as an Italian noble. The iilebeian 
Muratori crouches under their oppression. 

* Compare Gibbon, ch. xxwi. Vol.i.p. 984, etc. 
Manso observes that this division was conducted 
not in a violent and irregular, but in a legal and 
orderly, manner. The barbarian, wIjo could 
not show a title of grant from the otticers of 
Theodoric appointed fgr tliat purpose, or a 


of Theodoric, and in the happy climate 
of Italy, the Goths soon multiplied to a 
formidable host of two huiulreil thous- 
and men,' and the whole amount of 
their families may be computed by 
the ordinary addition of women and 
children. Their invasion of property, 
a part of which must have been already 
vacant, was disguised by the generous 
but improper name of honpitalUu ; these 
unwelcome guests were irregularly dis- 
persed over the face of Italyj and the 
lot of eaeli barbarian was adequate to 
Ills birth and oilice, tiie number of his 
followers, and the rustic Avealtli which 
he possessed in slaves and cattle. The 
distinctions of noble and plebeian were 
acknowledged ;* but the lands of every 
freeman \ypre exempt from taxes,* and 
he cnjoyeil tlic inestimable privilege of 
Jfciiig subject only to the laws of his 
country, 3 Fashion, and even con- 
venience, H.oon pcii^'j.paded the con- 
querors to assume the more elegant 
dress of the natives, but tlicy still per- 
sisted in the use of their mother-tongue ; 
iUi<l their contempt for the schools 
was applauded hy Theodoric himself, 
who gratified tlieir prejudices or his 
own, by ilqjlariiig, that the child \!(ho 
liad trembled at a rod, woulvl never 
(lai;9 to look upon a sword. ^ Distress 
might sometimes prov^p the imligciit 

1 Procopius, Goth. 1. iil. c, 421 Ennodius 
describes (p. 1612, 1618) the military arts and 
increasing numbers of the Goths. 

^ When Theodoric gave his sister to the king 
of the Vandals, sho sailed Africa with a 
guard of 1600 noble (iotlis, each of whom was 
attended by five armed followers (Procop. 
Vandal. 1. i. c. 8). Tiie Gothic nobility must 
have been as numerous as brave. 

3 Seo the acknowledgment of Gothic liberty. 
(Var. V. 30.) 

■> I'rocopiUR, Goth. 1. i. c. 2. ,The Koman 
boys learnt the language (Var. vili. 21) of the 
Goths. Their general ignorance is not destroyed 
by the exceptions of Amalasuntha, a female, 
who might study without shame, or of Tlieo- 
datus, whose learning ]i ovoked the indignation 
and contempt of his countrymen. 

prescriptive right of .30 years, in case he h|d 
obtained the property before the Ostrogotluc 
conquest, was ejected from the estate. He con- ' 
ceives that estates too small to boar division 
paid a third of their produce.— Geschiobte dei 
Ost Gotliischen Reiches, p. 82.— M. 

" Manso (p. 100) quotes two passages from 
Cmsiodorus to show that the Goths were not 
exempt from the flscal cUims.- Cassiodor. L 
10, iv. 14.-M. 
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jionian to assume the ferocious manners 
wliioh were insensibly relinquisheil by 
the rich nml luxurious Ijarbarian but 
these mutual conversions were not en- 
couraged by the policy of a monarch 
wiio perpetuated the separation of the 
Italians and Goths ; reserving the 
8epu.ti«iot former for tho arts of 
the ootiw and peace, and the latter for 
itaUans. service of war. To 
accomplish tliis design, he studied to 
protect his mdustrious sulijects, and to 
moderate the violence, without enervat- 
ing the valour of his soldiers, who were 
maintained for the public defence. 
They held their lands and benefices as a 
military stipend: at the sound of the 
trumpet, they were prepared to march 
under the conduct of their pr^’incial 
olliccrs ; and the whole extent of Italy 
was distributed into the several quarters 
of a well-regulated camp. The service 
of the palace, and oy^ie froniJWs was 
performed by choice or by rotation ; 
and eacli extraordinary fatigue was re- 
compensed by iiu!rea.se of pay and 
occasional doni^ivc.s. Theodoric had 
convinced his brave companions, that 
eiii]iire must be acfpiired and detcmlcd 
by thtysamc arts. After bis (%ainple, 
they btrov(3*to excel in the use, not ojily 
of the lance and sword, the instniracnta 
of their victoric-vbut of the missile 
weapons, which tiroy were too much 
inclined to neglect; and the lively 
imago of war was displayed in the daily 
excreise and animal reviews of the 
Gothic cavalry. A firm though gentle 
discipline imposed the habitsof modesty, 
obedience, and temperance; and the 
Goths were instructed to spare the 
people, to reverence the laws, to uiidcr- 
starid the dutiis of civil society, and to 
disclaim the barbarous licence of judicial 
combat and private revenge.® 

’ A sRying of Tlieodorio was founded on ex- 
periencB : liomanus miser imitatur Gothum ; 
et utilis (fjfwes) Gothus imitatur KomaiiHin." 
(See the Fragment and Notes of Valesius, p. 
719.) * 

‘ TJie view of the military establishment of 
the Goths in Italy is collected from the Epistles 
of (Jassiodwrus (Var. i. 24, 40, iii. 3, 24, 4S. iv. 

3, 4, 25). They are illus- 
tratld by the learned Mascou (Hist, of the 
Gernuns, 1. xi. 40-44, Annotation xiv).* 
*^inpare Manio, Qeschicbte dee Ost 
^iBchen Heiches, p. U4.-M. 


Among the barbarians of the Westi 
the victory of Theodoric foreign policy 
had spread a general Theodoric. 
alarm. But as soon os it appeared that 
he was satisfied with compicst and de- 
sirous of peace, terror was changed into 
respect, and they submitted to a power- 
ful mediation, which w'as uniformly 
employed for the best purposes of re- 
conciling their quarrels and civilising 
their manners. ‘ The ambassadors who 
resorted to liavenna from the most dis- 
tant countries of hhirope, admired hla 
wisdom, maguificcncc,® and courtesy ; 
and if he sometimes accepted either 
slaves or arms, white horses or strange 
animals, the gift of a sun-dial, a w'ater- 
cluck, or a musician, admonished even 
the primuis of Gaul, of the superior art 
and industry of his Italian subjects, 
liis domestic alliances,’ a wife, two 
daughters, a sister, and a niece, united 
the family of Tluiodoric witli the kings 
of the Franks, the Burgundians, the 
Visigotlis, tlie Vandals, and tho Thur- 
ingians, and contributed to maintain 
the harmony, or at least ilie balanoi^' 
of tho great republic of the Wesf ^ It 
is difficult in the dark forests of Ger- 
many and ]‘(tland to punsiiothe emigra- 
tions of the Heruli, a fierce people who 
disdained the use of armour, and who 
condemned their , widows and aged 
parents not to survive the loss of their 
husbands, or the decay of their 
strength, s Tho king of these savage 

^ See the clearness and vigour of his negotia- 
tions in Euuodius (p. 1607), and Cassiodorus 
(Var. iii. 1-4, iv. 13, v. 43, 44), who gives the 
different styles of friendship, counsel, expos- 
tulation, kc. 

- Even of his table (Var. vi. 9) and palneo 
(vii. f»). The ailmiration of strangers is repre- 
seated as the most rational niotive to justify 
these vain expenses, and to stimulate the dili- 
gence of the ofUcers to whom those provinces 
were intrusted. 

’ See the public and jirivate alliances of the 
Gothic monarch, with the Burgundians (Var. i. 
44i, 46), with tlm Franks (ii. 40), with the 
Thuringians (iv. i.), and with the Vandals (v. 
i.) ; each of these epistles affords some curious 
knowledge of the policy and manners of the 
barbarians. 

4 liis i)olitical system may be observed In 
Cassiodorus (Var. iv. 1. ix. 1), .foruandes (c. 58, 
p. 698, 099), and the Valesian Fragment (p. 720, 
721). Peace, honourable iieoce, was the con- 
stant aim of Theodoric. 

s The curious reader may contemplate the 
Ueruli of Procopius (Goth. 1. U. c. 14), and the 
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warriors solicited the friendship of 
Theodoric, and was elevated to the 
rank of his son, according to the bar* 
baric rites of a military adoption.* 
From the shores of the Baltic, the 
ilOstians or Livonians laid their otfcrings 
of native amber* at the feet of a prince, 
whose fame had excited them to under- 
take an unknown and dangerous journey 

patient reader may jilunge into the dark and 
minute researclies of M. de liuat (Hist, des 
I'euples Anciena, tom, ix. p. 34S-39(i).* 

^ Variarun>, iv. 2. Thu spirit and forms of 
this martial instilutiun are noticed by Cassio- 
doruB ; but lie seems only to have translated 
the sen timer ts of the Gothic king into the 
language of Roman eloquence. 

- Cassiodorus, who quotes Tacitus to the Aist- 
ians, the unlettered savages of the llaltic (Var. 
V. 2), describes tlie amber fur which their shores 
have ever been famous, us the gum of a tree, 
hardened by the sun, and pnvided and wafted by 
the waves. AVlien that singular suhstiince is an- 
alysed by the chemists, it yields a vegetable oir 
and a mineral acid. 

* Compare Manso, Ost Gothische Reich 
iteylage, vl. Maltu-lkun brings them from 
Scandinavia : their names, the only remains of 
their language, are Gfithlc. “They fought 
almo.«it naked, like the Icelandic llerserkirs : 

'bravery was like madness ; few in number, 
they \v\5re mostly of royal blood. What 
ferocity, what unrestrained licence, sullied 
their victories I The Goth respeers the church, 
the priests, the senate ; the Heruli mangles all 
in a general massacre : there is no pity fur age, 
no refuge for chastity. Among themselves 
there is the same ferocity ; the sick and the 
aged are put to death, at tliclr own request, 
during a solemn festival ; the widow ends her 
days by hanging herself upon the tree which 
shadows her husband's tomb. All these ci^ 
carastances, so striking to a mind familiar with 
Scandinavian history, lead us to discover among 
the Heruli not so much a nation as a confeder- 
acy of princes and nobles, bound by an oath to 
live and die together with their arms in their 
hands. Their name, sometimes written Heruli, 
or Erull, sometimes Aeruli, sipilied, according 
to an ancient author (Isid. llispol. in gloss, p. 
24, ad calc. Lex. f bilolog. Martini, 11), nobles, 
and appears to correspond better with the 
Scandinavian word iarl or earl, than with any 
of those liUinerouH derivations proposed by 
etymologists. Malte-Brun, vol. i. p. 400. (Edit. 
1831.) Of all the barbarians who threw them- 
selves on the ruins of the Roman empire, it is* 
mostditHcult to trace the origin of the Heruli. 
They seem never to have been very powerful as 
a nation, and branches of them are found in 
countries very remote from each other. In my 
opinion they belong to the Gothic race, and 
have a close attinity with the Sepi or Hirrl. 
They were, possibly, a division of that nation. 
They are often mingled and confounded with 
the Alanl. Thoagh brave and formidable, they 
were never numerous, nor did they found any 
Btato.-4t. Martin, voL vi. p. 875.— M. 


of fifteen hundred miles. "With the 
country “from whence the Gothic nation 
derived their origin, he maintained a 
fnjqnent and friendly correspondence ; 
the Italians were clotlied in the rich 
sables® of Sweden ; and one of its sove- 
reigns, after a voluntary or reluctant 
abdication, found an hospitable retreat 
in the palace of Ravenna. He had 
reigned over one of the thirteen popn- 
Ions tribes who cultivated a small 
portion of the great island or peninsula 
of Scandinavia, to which the vague 
appellation of Thule has been some- 
times applied. That northern region 
w^as peopled, or had been explored, as 
high as the sixty-eighth degree of 
latitude, where the natives of the polar 
circle e;.ijoy and lo.se the presence of 
the sun' at each summer and winter 
solstice during an equal period of 
forty days.3 The long night of his 
absence^ or dcatiV'^was the mournful 
season of distress and anxiety, till the 
messengers, who had been sent to the 
mountain tops, descried the first rayc 
of returning liglit, and proclaimed to 
the plain Imlow the festival of his re* 
surrection.* 

1 Rcanzi.iiOr Thule, is described by .Toi‘.iaiiiieB 
(c. 3, p. 010-(il3)and i'rocopiu8(Gotii. 1. ii. c. 15). 
Tcither the Goth nor the Greek Imd visited 
the country: both had /’onversud with the 
natives in their exile at ff.*veuna or Constanti- 
nople. 

*•* Saplimnaa pelles. In the time of Jornandeg, 
they inhabited Suethaiu, the proper Sweden ; 
but that beautiful race of animals has gradually 
been driven into the eastrrn iiarts of Siberia. 
See Buffon (Hint. Nat. tom. xiii. p, 309-313 
quarto edition) ; Pennant (System of Quadru- 
peds, vol. i. p. 322-328) ; Gmelin (Hist. Gen. 
des Voyageg, tom. xviii. p. 257, 258); and 
Lcvesqne (Hist, de Uussle, tom. v. p. 105, 166, 
514, 515). 

3 In the system or romance of M. Ballly 
(Lettres sur les Sciences et sur I'Atlantide, tom. 
i. p. 249-266, tom. ii. p. 114139), the phoenix of 
the Edda, and the annual death and revival of 
Adonis and Osiris, are the allegorical symbols 
of the absence and retun of the sun in the 
Arctic regions. This ingenious u:itcr is a 
worthy disciple of the great BulFon ; nor is It 
easy for the coldest reason to withstand the 
magic of their philosophy. 

* ADtij ri QtvkiTMS « fuyifrn ruv iofrit 
says Procopius. At present a rude Mani* 
cheism (generous enough) prevails among the 
Samoyedes in Greenland and in Lapland (Hist 
des voyages, tom. xvlfl. p. 508, 609, tom. xix. 
p. 105, 106, 527, 528); yet, according to Orotiui, 
SamojutiB codum atque astra sdorant, uumina 
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The life of Theodoric represents the 

EUdafeuivs and meritorious ex- 
ample of a barbarian, who 
heathccl his sword in the pride of victory 
and the vigour of his age. A reign of 
three and thirty years was consecrated 
to the duties of civil government, and 
the hostilities, in which he was soinc- 
tiiiics involved, were speedily tennin- 
ated by the conduct of his liemtenants, 
the discipline of his troops, the arms of 
his allies, and even by the terror of his 
name, ife reduced , under a strong and 
regular government, the unprofitJible 
countries of Rhaetia, Noricum, Dal- 
matia, and Pannonia, from the source 
of the Danube and the territory of the 
Davarians,' to the petty kingdom 
erected by the Gepida} on th^ ruins of 
Sirinium. His prudence could not 
safely intrust the bulwark of Ikily ten 
such feeble and turbulent neighbours ; 
and his justice ii-^ht clainf^flic lands 
which they oppressed, cither as a part 
of his kingdom, or as the inheritance of 
his father. The greatness of a servant, 
wlio was named perfidious because he 
was successful, awakcncil the jealousy 
of the Emperor Auastasius ; and a war 
wasjdndled on the Dacian fV>ntier, by 
the protection which the Gothic king, 
in the vicissitude of human aliairs, ]i«d 
granted to on(^f the descendants of 
Attila. kSabiiiim, a general illustrious 
by his own and fathcr"s merit, advanced 
at the head of ten thoiusand Romans ; 
and the provisgins and arms, which 
filled a long tram of waggons, were dis- 
tributed to the fiercest of the lJulgarian 
tribes. Rut, in the fields of Margiis, 
the eastern powers were defeated l)y 
the inferior forces of the Goths and 
Huns ; the flower and even the hope ot 
tlie Roman armies was irretrievably 
destroyed ; and such was the temper- 
ance with which Theodoric had inspired 
his victorious troops, that as their 
leader *had not given the signal of 

haud aliis intqulOTa (de Behiis Bclgicia, 1. iv. p. 
:i3y, folio edition) : a sentence which Tacitus 
would not have disowned. 

I See the Hist, des Peuplos Anciens, &c. tom. 
ix. p, 255-2VS, 306-.M)l. The Count de Buat was 
French minister at the Court of Bavaria : a 
liberal curiosity prompted his Inquiries into 
the aatlquitiei of the country, and that curios- 
ity WM the 0 emcf twelve respectable volumes. 


pillage, the ricli spoils of the enemy lay 
untouched at their feet.* Exasperated 
by tliis disgrace, the By- hi« naval 

zantine court despatched •rmament. 

two hundred ships and eight thousand 
men to plunder the sea-coast of Gala- 
l)ria and Apulia : they assaulted the 
ancient city of Tarentum, interrupted 
the trade and agi'iculturo of a happy 
country, and sailed back to the Helles- 
pont, proud of their piratical victory 
over a people whom they still presumed 
to consider as their Roman brethren.® 
Their retreat was possibly hastened by 
the activity of Theodoric; Italy was 
covered by a fleet of a thousand light 
vessels,^ which he constructed with in- 
credible despatch; and his rirni modera- 
tion wa.s soon rewarded by a solid and 
lioiiourable peace. He maintaiued with 
a powerful hand the balance of the 
West, till it was at length overthrown 
by the ambition of Clovis ; and although 
unable to assist his rash and imfortunnto 
kinsman the king of tlu; Visigoths, he 
saved the remains of liis family and 
people, and cheeked the Franks Mill's 
midst of their victorious carcef. I am 
not desirous to prolong or reptjat' this 
narrative of military events, the least 
interesting of the reign of Theodoric ; 
and shall he content to adil, that the 
Alcraaniii were protccted,5 that an in- 
road of the Burgundians was severely 
cliastiscd, and that the conquest of 

1 See the (rothic transactions on tlie Danube 
and in lUyricuin, in Jornandes (c. 58, p. 09D), 
Bnnodiiis (p. lOOT-lUiO), Marcelliims (m Ohrun 
p. 44, 47, 48), and ('assirxlorus (in Chron. and 
Var. iii. 23, 60, iv. 13, vii, 4, 24, viii. 1), 10, 11, 
21, ix. 8, 9). 

2 1 cannot forbear transcribing tlie liberal 
and classic style of Count Marcelliims : 
Uoiuanus cornea 'lomesticorum, et llusticus 
comcB scbolrtriornm cum centum armatis navi- 
bus, TDiJdeuKiue drouionibus, octo millia milli- 
tum ai'iuatorura secum ferentibus, ad devas- 
tanda Italia) littora processenint, ct usque ad 
Tarentum anti(iui88im.am civitatein aggressl 
Buut ; remensoque marl inlionestam victoriam 
quam piratico ausu Jtomani ex itoinanis ra- 
puerunt, Anastasio Cmsari repnrtoruut (in 
Chron. p. 48). See Variar. 1. 10, li. 38. 

3 See the royal orders and instructions (Var. 
iv. 15. v. 10-20). These armed boats should be 
still smaller than the thousand vessels of Aga- 
memnon at the siege of Troy. [Manso, p. 121.1 

4 Vol. I pp. 1021-4. . , 

4 Ennodius (p. 1010) and Cassiodoms, in the 
royal name (yvt. ii. 41), record bis salutary 
protection of the Alemanni. 
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Arles aiul Marseilles opened a free 
communication M'ith the \'isi‘joths, wdio 
revered him both as their national pro- 
tiictor, and as the guardian of liis grand- 
child, the infant son of Alaric. Under 
this respectable character, the king of 
Italy restored the Pralorian prefecture 
of the Gauls, reformed some abuses in 
the civil government of Spain, and ac- 
cepted the annual tiibntc and apparent 
submission of its military governor, 
who wisely refused to trust his person 
in the palace of llavcnna. ‘ The Gothic 
sovereignty was established from Sicily 
to the Danube, from Sirmium or Ikd- 
grado to the Atlantic Dccali ; and the 
Greeks themselves liavc acknowledged 
that Theodoric reignc'd over the fairest 
portion of the Western empire." 

The union of tlic Goths and Itomans 


might have fixed for ages 
%aiya™o/d-^ the transient happiness of 

eKuw 5 

nations, a new people of 
free subjects and enlightened soldiers, 
might have gradually risen from the 
ifTTiliSl ,, emulation of their respective 
virtues. Put the sublime merit of 
guiding or sceomling such a revolution 
M'as not rcscrvi’d for the reign of I’iieo* 
doric ; ho wautc'd either the genius or 
the opportunities of a legislator ; ^ and 
while lie indulged the Goths in the en- 
joyment, of rude liberty, he servilely 
copied the institutions, and even the 
abuses, of the political system which 
had been framed by Constantine and 
his successors. From a tender regard 
to the expiring prejudices of Itome, the 
barbarian declined the name, the 
purple, and the diadem of tlie emperors, 
but he assumed, under tlic hereditary 


^ Tho Gothic trau-sactions in Caul and Spain 
are represented with some iHirplexity in ( 'assio- 
(lorus (Var. iii. 38, 41, 43, 4t, v. 39), Jor- 
nandes (c. 58, p. (i08, (iOO), and Procoi)ius (Goth. 
I. i. c. 12). 1 will neither hear nor reconcile Uir 
long and contradictory arguments of the Ablxi 
Duhos and the Coant de Bust, about the wars 
of Burgundy. 

2 Theophanes, p. 113. 

2 Procopius aitinns tliat no laws whatsoever 
were promulgated by Theodoric and the suc- 
ceeding kings of Italy (Goth. 1. ii. c. 0). lie 
must mean in the Gothic language. A Latin 
edict of Theodoric is still extant, in one hun- 
dred and fifty-four articles.* 

* See Manso, 92, Savigny, voL 11. p. 164, et 
hq.-M. 


title of king, thu wiiole substance and 
plenitude of Imperial prerogative.* 
His mldrcsses to the eastern throne 
were respectful and ambiguous; he 
celebrated in pompous stylo the har- 
mony of the two republics, applauded 
his own government as the perfect 
similitude of a sole and .undivided em- 
pire, and claimed above tho kings of 
the earth the same pre-eminence which 
he modestly allowed to the person or 
rank of Anastasius. Tho rtliancc of 
the JCast and West was annually de- 
clared by tlie unanimous choice of tv\o 
consuls; but it .should seem, that tho 
Ttjilian can<lidatc who wa.s named by 
Theodoric aceeplc«l a formal confirma- 
tion from tho sovereign of Constaiiti 
nople." ^he Gothic palace of Kavcniia 
^reflected tho image of the court of 
Th(iodu.sius or Valeiitinian. The, Trie- 
toriau ]J|ttoet, tlie prefect of Rome, 
the qm^r, the iCrter of tho olliees, 
with tlie public and patrimonial trea- 
sures,* whose functions arc painted lu 
gaudy colours liy tho rhetoric of Cas- 
biodorus, stPl eoniiuuedtto act as the 
ministers of .state. And the subordinate 
care of justice and Iho revenue was 
lelegated^ to seven consulaps, ttlrco 
iorreciors, and five presidents, who 
gdVurned tho fifteen rvfjiom of Italy 
according to the priirtji|)les and even 
the forms of Roman jurisprudence. ^ 

1 The image of Theodoric is engraved on his 
coins : his modest succ:e.ssors were satisfied with 
adding their own name tnjthe head of the 
n-igning emperor (Muratori Antiquitat. Ttaliw 
Mcdii ^livi, tom. ii. dissert, xxvii. p. 577-579, 
(iiaimoue Isturia Civile di Kapoli, tom. i. p. 
IGii). 

2 Tlie alliance of the emperor and the king 
of Italy are represented by Oassiodorus (Var. i. 
1. ii 1, 2, 3, vi. l.)aud i’rocupiusUGotb. 1. ii. c. 
(5, 1. iii. c. 21), wlio celebrate tlie friendship of 
Anastasias and Theodoric : but the figurative 
style of compliment was interpreted in a very 
dillcrent sense, at Constantinople and liavenna. 

2 I'd ihe seventeen provinces of the Kotitia, Paul 
Wai nelrid the deacon (Do Keb. Longobird. 1. Ii. 
c. 14-22) has subjoined an eighteenth, the Apen- 
nine (.Muratori Script. Serum Italicaruu), tom. 

* All causes between Roman and Roman 
were judged by the old Roman courts. The 
comes Gothorum judged between Goth and 
Goth. Between Goths and Homans (without 
considering which was the plaintiff), tiie cornea^ 
Gotlmrum, with a Roman jurist as his assessor, 
making a kind of mixed jurisdiction, but with 
a natural predominance to the side of the Goth 
Savigny, vol. i. p. 290.— M. 
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ihii \iolciice of the coiuiuorors W'ua 
abated or cludcrl by the slow iiiLificc of 
judiuiul proceedings ; the civil adiniuis- 
tration, with its honours and cniolu- 
monts, was conlined to the Italians ; 
and the people still preserved their 
dress and language, their laws and 
eiiHtoins, tlicir personal ireedoin, and 
two thirds of tlieir landed property.* 
It liad been the object of Augustus to 
conceal the introduction of monarchy ; 
it was tln^ policy of Theodoric to dis- 
guise the reign of a barliarian.^ If his 
subjects were sometiiuea awakened 
ironi tills pleasing vision of a K,otnan 
govcrnnieiit, they derived more sub- 
stantial comfort from the character of 
a (iothic prince, who had penetration 
to discern, and lirmness to pirsue, his 
own and the pulilic interest. Theo- 
doric loved the virtues which he pos-< 
sessed, and the talents of which he was 
destitute, Liberi>j was pifljSlbtcd to 
tlic olhee of Tnetorian prefect for Ids 
unshaheii lidolity to tlio unfortunate 
cause of Odoacer. Tlie ininisters of 
Theodoric, Ci^siudorius, and Jluethiiis, 

i. ]i. 4;{I-‘i:5;{). l}»fc oi llicPC Sardinia ami CorKfea 
Wt!ie iior'OJKscd l)y i.hc \ ainlal^, jOkI the two 
as well as tlie C'lLLiaii l^ps, smuto 
have lM'cn#baiuli)iie(l to a military ^;overnui(‘at. 
3’lic state of tlio tour iiroviiicos that now /oi»n 
the kingdom of .Napli's is laliourud by (JJIlii. 
none (turn. i. i). li^ IVS) witli patriotic dili- 
gence. ^ 

^ Seetlie (llotliic liistorv of Trocopius (1, i. c. 
1. 1. ii. c. (1), the Kpistlcs oi C.is-iofloj us (passim, 
but especially Ibc llfth and M\t!i oooks, whicli 
contain the. furimla', or jiatcnts of otiices), and 
the Civil History m (iiaimone (tom, i, 1. li. iii.^ 
Tlio IJolliic counts, which he places in C’.ory 
Italian city, are annihiJatwl, however, by 
IMiiiioi (Verona Jlliistrata, J’. j. 1, viii. ji. ‘J-J7); 
for those of Syracuse and Naples (\'ar. vi. 2‘2, 
22) w'erc special and temporary cominissious. 

' Two Italians of the name of Cassiodorus, 
the father (YUr. i. LM, 40) and tlic son (i.\. 2i, 

* Manso enumerate.^ and develops at some 
Icngtli the following sources of the royal 
revenue of Theouoiic: 1. A domain, either by 
successipa to that of Odoacer, or a part of 
tlie tbitd of the lauds, was reserved for the 
royal patrimony. 2. llegalia, including mines, 
unclaimed estates, treasure-trove, and con- 
fiscations. s. Land tax. 4. Aurariuni, like 
the Chrysargyrum, a tax on certain branches of 
trade, t. Grant of Monopolies, 0. biliquaticura.a 
small tax on the sale of all hinds of commodities. 
•7. Portoria, customs. Manso, U(), 111. Savigny 
(i. 285) supposes tliat in many cases the jiro- 
perty remained in the origiual owner, who 
paid his tertia,* a third of the produce, to the 
vowQ, toL L p, Si85.~M. 


have relleetcd on his reign the lustre of 
their genius ami Icarnijig. More pru- 
dent or more fortunate than his col- 
league, Cassiodonis ])rcservcd his own 
esttem without forfeiting the royal 
favour ; and after passing thirty years 
in the honours of the world, he was 
blessed with an fqual term of repose 
in the devout and studious solitude of 
Squillace,* 

As the patron of the republic, it was 
the interest and duty of prosperity of 
tlio Gothic king to culti- 
vate the affections of the senate * and 
people. The nobles ot Koine were 
tlattcied by sonorous ejiitbets and 
formal professions of respect, which had 
l)cen more justly applied to the merit 
and authority oi their ancestors. The 
people enjoyed, without fear or danger, 
tlic three hiessings of a capital, order, 
plenty, and public amusements. A 
visible diminution of their numbers 
may lie found even in tlie measure of 
liberality ; * yet Apulia, (Calabria, and 
2:»), were simre.'isivcly emplovi’d in tho ad- 
minivtnlioii of Tlicutlniic,, Tim wn wjpi burn 
in lit!' jmnr 47S) : Ins vmioio. f‘iiUiU*s iif fjumsnir, 
iiixsti'V ol tlie olliccs, aiul ib'.i.‘(,ori!iii iiwfcct, 
(‘AU'jMi from i>U!) to b;'/.), ami Im lived a.s a monk 
aluiiil lliii'ty }c>urs ('I iiabosolii .Storiii ilolla 
LcUcratuia ilaliuna, tom. iii p. 7-24. J*'abri‘ 
cius, iUbliot. Lat. Mud. yLvi. turn. i. p. 357, 
edit. Maiibi.). 

^ Hce biB regard for the senate in Goebbeus 
(Vit. Tbeod, vm. p. 72 SO). 

" No more than 120,000 vnuUi, or four 

* C.'i.s.siodorns Mai of an ancient and Jionnui- 
able family ; his gi.unltathnv had (Imtingnislmd 
himself in the dufence of Sirily against the 
Tuvi^cK of Gensuiie : bis fatlmi* held a high 
rank at the court of YaloiiLmiun the Third, en- 
joyed the friinuislii]) of A<'.tius, and was one of 
the ambasiiadors Rent to arrest tlie progrof^s of 
Attila. CaBHiodorus himself ivas first tho 
treasurer of tlie iirivate expendituie to Diloacer, 
aflcrwaids “count of the Bacrcil larg(;Hses.’’ 
Yielding with the rest of the iUmiana to the 
dominion of Theodoric, he ivafi instruim’iital in 
tho peaceable Hubinissioii of Sicily ; was buc- 
cubsively governor of his native piovinces of 
Jtruttium and Lucania, qua'stor, magister pa- 
latii, rrmtoiian piefeet, patrician, consul, 
private secretary, and in fact, first minipter of 
tlie king. He was live times Tnel onaii prub^ct 
under (lifTcreiit sovereigns, the last time in the 
reign of Vitiges. This is the theory of Manfio, 
which is not unencumbered with difficullies. 
M. Jluat had suppuped that it was the father of 
Casbiodorus wlio lield the oihee first named. 
Compare Manso, p. 85, &c., and lieylage, vii. 
it certainly appears imiiiobable that Cassio* 
doi'UB should have been count of the lacred 
Ui^esses at 20 years old.—M 
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Sicily, poured their tribute of corn into 
the gnanarics of Koine : an allowance of 
bread and meat was distributed to the 
indigent citizens ; and orcry office was 
deemed honourable which was conse- 
crated to the care of their health and 
happiness. The pulilic games, such as 
the (:rruelc ambassador might politely 
applaud, exhibited a faint and feeble 
copy of the inagnificcncc of the Ca;sars; 
yet the musical, the gymnastic, and 
the pantomime arts, had not totally 
sunk in oblivion ; the wild beasts of 
Africa still exercised in the amphi- 
theatre the courage and dexterity of 
the hunters ; and the indulgent Goth 
either patiently tolerated or gently 
restrained the blue and green factions, 
whose contests so often filled the circus 
with clamour and even with blood.* 
In the seventh year of his peaceful 
Viiitoi reign, Theodoric visited 

Theodonc. tjjo old Capital of the 

world ; tlie senate and people advanced 
in solemn procession to salute a second 
lYajan, a new Valcntinian; and he 
nflib^yosimported that character by the 
assurance of a just and legal goveni- 
ment,* in a discourse which he was not 
afraid to pronounce in public, and to 
inscribe on a tablet of l)ra.ss. Eome, 
in this august ceremony, shot a last 
ray of declining glory ; and a saint, the 
spectator of this pompous scene, could 
only hope in his pious fancy, that it 
W'as excelled by the celestial splendour 
of the New Jerusalem.' iJuriiig a 
residence of six mouths, the fame, the 
person, and tlie courteous demeanour 
of the Gothic king, excited the admira- 
tion of the Koiiiaiis, and he coiitcm- 
pkted, with equal curiosity and sur- 

thousand quarters (Anonym. Valcsian. p. 721, 
and Yar. i. 35, vi. 13, xi. 5, 31)). 

1 See liU regard and indulgence for tlie 
B])ectacles of the circus, the ampliitlioatre, and 
the theatre, in the Chronicle and Dpistles of 
Cassiodorus (Yar. i. 20, 27, :)0, 31, 32, iii. 51, 
iv. 61, illustrated by the fourteenth Annotation 
of Mascou’s History), who has contrived to 
sprinkle the subject with ostentatious, though 
agreeable learning. 

- Anonym. Yales, p. 72i, Marius Aventi- 
censis in Chron. In the scale of public and 
personal merit, the Gothic conqueror is at least 
as much a6oce Yalentiniau, as he may seem 
iii/erwr to lYajan. 

i) Yit. Fulgentii in Baron. Annal, Eccles. 
A.P. 600, No. 10. 
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prise, the monuments that remained of 
their ancient greatness. He imprinted 
tlie footsteps of a conqueror on the 
Capitoliiie hill, and frankly confessed 
that each day ho viewed with fresh 
wonder the forum of Trajan and his 
lofty column. The theatre of Pompey 
appeared, even in its decay, as a huge 
mountain artificially hollowed and 
poli.shed, and adorned by human in- 
dustry; and he vaguely computed, that 
a river of gold must have bwtn drained 
to erect the colossal amphitheatre of 
Titus.* From the mouths of fourteen 
a/jneducts, a pure and copious stream 
was diffused into every part of the city ; 
among these the Claudian water, which 
arose at the distance of thirty-eight 
miles iiirthe Sabine mountains, was 
conveyed along a gentle though con- 
■stant declivity of solid arches, till it 
dcscende^on the summit of the Aven 
tine hill. The lon^^iid spacious vaults 
which had been constructed for the 
purpose of common sewers, subsisted 
after twelve centuries, in their 
pristine strength ; and ctlicso subter- 
raneous channels have been preferred 
to all the, visible wonders oi Rome.* 
Hie (jlotliKi kings, so injuriously acchsed 
of the ruin of antiquity, were anxious 
to* preserve the mouuuients of the na- 
tion whom they had(C<.-abdued.3 The 

1 Cassiodorus describes in bis pompous style 
the forum of Trajan (Var. vii. 0), the theatre of 
Marcellus (iv. 51), and the amphitheatre of 
Titus (v. 42) ; and liia descri.^tions are not un- 
worthy of the reader's perusal. According to 
the modern prices, the Abbd Barthelemy com- 
putes that the brick work and masonry of tlie 
Coliseum would now cost twenty millions of 
French livres (Mem. del’ Academic des Inscrip- 
tions, tom. xxviil. p. 6S5, 530). How small a 
part of that stupendous fabric ! 

- For the aqueducts and cloacns, see Strabo 
(1. V. p. 300), Plinv (Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 24), 
Cassiodorus (Yar. iii. 80, 81, vi. 0), Procopius 
(Goth. 1 i. c. 1*J), and Nardini (Knma Antlca, 
p. 514-.’)22). How such works could be executed 
by a king of Home, is yet a problem.* 

3 For the Gothic care of the buildings and 
statues, see Cassiodorus (Yar. i. 21, 25, ii. 34, 

* See Niebuhr, vol. 1. p. 402. Tliese stu 
pendous works are among the most strikinf 
confirmations of Niebuhr's views of the early 
Ptoman li istory; at least they appear to justify his 
strong sentence “ Those works and the build- 
! ing of the Capitol attest with unquestionable 
! evidence that the Pome of the later kings wag 
; the chief city of a great Btate.”--i‘age 410.--M. 
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royal edicts were trained to prevent 
the abuses, the neglect, or the depreda- 
tions of the citizens tliemsclves ; and a 
professed architect, the annual sum of 
two hundred pounds of gold, twenty- 
five thousand tiles, and the receipt of 
customs from the Lucrine port, were 
assigned for the ordinary repairs of the 
walls and public edifices. A similar 
care w'as extended to the statues of 
metal or marble of men or animals. 
The spirit of the horses, which have 
given a modern name to the Quiriual, 
was apphiuded by the barbarians;* 
the brazen elephants of the Vkt, sacra 
were diligently restored ; “ the famous 
heifer of Myron deceived the cattle, as 
they wore driven through the forum of 
peace ; 3 and an officer was cretted to 
protect those works of art, which 
Thcodoric consi<lcrcd ns the noblest 
ornnjiieiit of liia kingdom. 

After the exampk of the last em- 
noariihlngitate perors, Tlicodoric pro- 
of Italy. residence of 

Ravenna, wdiere he cultivated an orchard 
with liis own hinds, ^ As often as tlie 
peace of his kingdom was threatened 
(for it was never invaded) by^hc bar- 
bariaift, he removed his court t(r^'crona5 
on the iiortliern frontier, and the imago 
of his palace, still extant on a coin, re* 
presents the ol<lc';:%ind most authentic 
model of (jlothic architecture. These 
two capitals, as well as Pavia, Spolcto, 
Na])lcs, ami the rest of the Italian 
iv. :io vii. 13, 15), the Valcsian I ragmcnt 

^ Yar. vii.lT). These horses of Monte Cavallo 
liad been tvansiioiteil from Alexandria to the 
batlig of Constantine (Nardlni, p. ]S^). Their 
sculnture is disdained by the Abbe Duijos 
(Jteflexions sur la roesie et sur la Peinture, 
tom. i. section Sii), and admired by Wlnkelman 
(Hist, de I’ Art, tom. 'ii. p. 159). 

- Var. X. 10. They were probably a fragment 
of Mme triumphal car (Cuper dc Klephantis, ii. 

3 Procopius (Goth. 1. iv. c. 21) relates a 
foolish Rllry of Myron’s cow, whicli is ’cele- 
brated by the false wit of thirty-six Greek 
ep)grams(Antholog. 1. iv. p. 302-300, edit. Hen. 
Steph. ; Ausou. Epigram. Iviii.-lxviii.). 

J See an epigram of Eiinodius (ii. 3, p. 1893, 
1894), on this garden and the royal gardener. 

“ His alfection for that city is proved by the 
epithet of “ Verona tua," and the legend of the 
hero ; under the barbarous name of Dietrich of 
Bern (Peringsciold and Cochlumm, p. 240), 
Maffei traces him with knowledge and pleasure 
in his native country (1. is. p. 230-23(1). 


cities, acquired under his reign the 
useful or splendid decorations of 
churches, aqueducts, baths, porticoes, 
and palaces. * Hut the happiness of the 
subject was more truly conspicuous in 
the busy scene of labour and luxury, in 
the rapid increase and bold enjoyment 
of national wealth. From the shades 
of Tibur wul I’nvncste, the Roman 
senators stul retired in the winter- 
season to the warm sun and salubrious 
springs of Haim ; and their villas, which 
advanced on solid moles into tin' liay of 
Naples, commanded the various pro- 
spect of the sky, the earth, and the 
w'ater. On the eastern side of the 
Hadriatic, a new Campania was formed 
in the fair and fruitful province of 
Istria, which communicated with the 

S alaco of Ravenna by an easy naviga- 
ton of otU5 hundred miles. The rich 
productions of Lueaniaaiid the adjacent 
provinces w'ore exchanged at the Mar- 
dlian fountain, in a populous fair 
annually dedicated to trade, intemper- 
ance, and superstition. In the solitude 
of Comum, which had once bewiwujiw 
mated by the mild genius of ITiny, a 
transparent basin above sixty miles in 
length still rcdectcd the rural seats 
which encompassed the margin of the 
Larian lake ; and the gradual ascent of 
the liills was covered by a triple planta- 
tion of olives, of vines, and of chestnut 
trees.* Agriculture revived under the 
1 See Maffei (Veroua Illustrata, Tart I. p. 
231, 232, SfW, Ac.) He iniimtBB Gothic iirchitei 
ture, like the corruption of language, writing, 
A'C., not to the bai'harians, bnt to tiiu Italians 
themBelves. Compare his sen liments witii thoBe 
of Tiraboschi (tom. lii. p. 61).* 

- The villas, climate, and loudskip of Bairn 
♦ Mr. Hallam (vol. iii. p. 432) observes that 
“the image of Theodoric’s palace” is repre- 
sented In Maffei, not from a coin, but from a 
seal. Ckimpare D'Agincourt (Storia dtll' arte, 
Italian Tranal., Architettura, Plate xvii. Is'o. 2, 
and Pittura, Plate xvi. No. 1.5), where there is 
likewise an engraving from a mosaic in the 
church of St. Apollinaiis in Kavenna, represent- 
ing a building ascribid to Thcodoric in that 
city. Neither of these, as Mr. Hallam justly 
observes, in the least approximate to what is 
called the Gothic stylo. They are evidently 
the degi'iierate Komnn aichitecture, and more 
resemble the early uttenipts of our amhitects to 
get bock from our national Gothic into a classi- 
cal Greek style. Gne of them calls to mind 
Inigo Jones's inner quadrangle in St. John’s 
College, Oxford. Compare Hallam and D’Agi» 
court, v<^ i. p. 140-146.— M, 
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Bhadow of peace, oud the number of 
husbandmen was multiplied by the re- 
demption of captives.* TJie iron mines 
of Dalmatia, a gold mine in Bruttiuin, 
were carefully explored, and the romp- 
tine marshes, as well as those of Spoleto, 
were drained and cultivated by private 
undertakers, whose distant reward 
must depend on the continuance of the 
public prosperity." Whenever the 
seasons were less propitious, the doubt- 
ful preisautions of forming magazines of 
corn, fixing the price, and prohibiting 
the exportation, attested at least the 
beuevohmee of the state ; but such was 
the extraordinary plenty which an in- 
dustrious people produced from a grate- 
ful soil, that a gallon of wine was some- 
times sold in Italy for less than three 
farthings, and a quarter of wheat at 
about five shillings and sixpence.^ k 
country pohsossed of so many valuable 
objects of exchange soon attracted the 
merciiaiits of the world, wiiose bene- 
ficial trallio was eucourag(jd and pro- 
tected by the liberal spirit of Theodorie. 
^’h«frcc intercourse of the provinces by 
laud and wakr was re, ston'd and ex- 
tended ; the eity gates were .never shut 

(Var. ix. (5. S.'O Tluver. Ttalia Antiq. }. Iv. c. 
‘A p. IIJO, kc), IfiU’ia (Var. xii. 22, 2(1), aii<l 
Cojiiuni (Var. xi. U, conjpnre with riiiiy’s two 
villas, ix. 7), art! agruably painted lu the 
Lpistles of Oassiodoriis. 

^ In Liguria imiiniiusa agrirolariim prognirs 
(Knnodius, p. 1078 -i(j'' 0 ). hi. Lpipliaiiius of 
J'iivia vedi'fcincd by jiraycr or kiuhow (iiKii) 
ca))ti\Ts from the liurgmidians of Lyons and 
iS.avay. Sucli deeds are the best of miracles. 

- The political economy of Theodoric (see 
Anonym. Vales, j). 721, and Cassiodorus, lu 
Chron.) may be distinctly traced under the 
following heads : iron mine (Var. Hi, 23); gold 
mine (ix. 3); romptiiie marshes (ii. 32, 33); 
Kpoleto 01* 21); corn (i. 31, x. 27, 28. xl. 11, 
]2) ; trade (vi. 7, vii, 9, 23) ; fair of Leucothoe 
or St. Cyprian in Lucania (vlii. 83) ; plenty 
(xii. 4); the cursus or public post(j. 21), ii. 81, 
Iv. 47, v. 6, vi. 6, vii. 33) ; the Flaminian way 
(xii. 18).* 

» LX modii tritici in sollduin ipsius tempore 
fuerunt, et vinum xxx amphoras in solidum 
(Fragment. Vales.). Corn was distributed from 
the granaries at iifteen or twenty-five modii for 
a piece of gold, and the price was still moderate. 

* The inscription commemorative of the 
draining Pompline marshes may be found 
la many works : in Gruter InscripU Ant. 
Heidelberg, p. 152, No. 8. With variations, in 
Nicolai De’ honificamenti delle terre Pontine, 
p. 103. In Sartorius, in his prise essay on the 
reign of Theodoric, and Manso, Beylage, xL-Jf . 


either by day or by night ; and the 
common saying, tlmt a purse of gold 
might be safely left in the fields, was 
expressive of the conscious security of 
the inhabitants. 

A difibrence of religion is alw'ays per- 
nicious and often fatal to theodoric an 
the harmony of the prince 
and people : the Gothic conqueror had 
been educated in the profession of 
Arianism, and Italy was devoutly at- 
tached to the Niccne faith. Dut the 
persuasion of Theodoric was not in- 
fected by zeal ; and he piously adhered 
to the heresy of his fathers, without 
condescending to balance the subtle 
arguments of tlicological metaphysics. 
Satisfied with tlie private toleration of 
his Arwn sectaries, ho justly conceived 
himself to be tlic guardian of tlie public 
worsliip, and hi.s external reverence for 
a supe^ticioii whicli be despised, may 
have nourished iif his mind the salutary 
indillcrcnco of a statesman or philo- 
8oi)her. The Catholics of liis dominions 
acknowledged, pcuiiaps hi* toleration 
witli reluctance, f.he pc'see CaUiohca. 
of the church ; their clergy, according 
to the degrees of rank or merit, were 
hononrj/oly entertained in the pa'faee of 
Theodoric; he esteemed the living 
‘GJinctity of Ciosarius' and Kpipliunius," 
the orthodox bi.shoi)#fti Arles and I’avia ; 
and prcscnt(!d a decent oHcring on the 
tomb of iSt. IVtcr, witliout anj serupii- 
Ions imiuii’y into the crecil of the 
apostle.-i (fis favoni'ite Gotlhs, and 
even liis motlicr, were iiennitted to re- 
tain or embrace the Athauasian faith, 
and his long reign could not afford the 
example of an Italian Catliolic, who, 
either from choice or compulsion, had 
deviated into the religion of the con- 

1 Sec the life of St. Csesarius in Haronius 
(a.I). .^*08, No. 12, ]3, 14), The king presented 
him witli 300 gold Holidi, and a discus of silver 
of the weight of sixty pounds. , 

2 linnodius in Vit. St. Epiphanil, in Sirniond 
Op. tom, i. p, 1G72-1C90. Theodoric bestowed 
some important favours on this bishop, whom 
he used as a counsellor in peace and war. 

3 Devotissiinus ac si Catholicus (Anonym 
Vales, p. 720) ; yet his offering was no mom 
than two silver candlesticks {cemiroia) of tue 
weight of seventy pounds, far inferior to the 
gold and gems of Constantinople and Fianee 
(Anastaslus in Vit. Pont, in Uormisda, p. 84, 

I edit. Parii^ 
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qiieror.* The people, and the bar- 
barians themselves, were edified by the 
pomp and order of religions worship ; 
ihe magistrates were instructed to de- 
fend the just immunities of ecclesiastical 
pei’sons and possessions; the bishops 
held their synods, the metropolitans ex- 
orcised their jurisdiction, and tlie privi- 
ieges of s.iuctuary were maintained or 
moderated according to the spirit of the 
J Joiiian jnrispriuloiico.* ^Ylth the pro- 
tection, Theodoric assnnied the legal 
supremacy of the church ; and his firm 
administration restored or extended 
some useiul prerogatives which had 
been neglected by tlie feeble eiiiperors 
of the \V(ist. lie M'as not ignorant of 
the dignity and importance of the 
Jtoiiun pontiff, to whom the >tenerable 
name of roi'E was now appropriated. 
The peace or the revolt of Italy might 
depend on the character of .^wealthy 
and popular bishopk;''who claimed such 
ample dominion both in heaven and 
earth ; who liad been declared in a 
Humorous synod to bo pure from all sin, 
and exempt Irfjjfi all judgment. ^ When 
the chair of bt. Toter was disputed by 
Syniniaclius and liaurence, they ap- 
pear«l at his summons befoA the tri- 
minal of afi Arian monarch, and he con- 
firinod the election of tlut most wortll^ 
or the inobt obse^ious candidate. At 
the fend of his ai'c, in a moment of 
jealousy and reseutnicnt, he ))rev('iited 
the choice of the Jtomans, by noininat- 
uig a pope ill t^t; palace of Ihivenna. 
The danger and furious contetsls of a 

1 The tolerating system of his reign (Knno- 
ilius, p. 1012, Anonym. Vales, p. 711). I’rocop. 
Golli. 1. i. c. 1, 1. it. c. 6) may be bludied in tlie 
Eidfitlcs of Ciissiodorus, under tliu following 
head!) ; hishn\)i (Var. i. 1), viii. ir>, 24, xi. 23) ; 
mmumtm i,i, 2!r», ii. 20, 30); chvnh hntls (iv. 
17, 20); suiulitanrtt^ii. 11, ill. 47); (/ooc/t plate 
(xii LOi) ; dUdpliM (iv. 44) ; which prove at the 
iiaine lime that he was the lieud of the church 
as well as of the slate.^ 

- ^V'e imiy lojcct a fcKdiSih lale of liisbi*bfa<i- 
Ing a Catnolic deacon wlio uirnod Aiian (Thco- 
lien-, I.ecior. No 17). Why i- 'I'l.fodoric snr* 
named Aj\r'^ Fiom Vajo'' (\ales. ad loc.) 
A liglit conjiT.turc. 

ninnodiu.s, pp. 1021, 1022, ] WO, 1038. His 
libel x^^xs ajjpiov'edand rcgistoicd (synodalitcr) 
a Koman council (llaroiiins, a,i>. S03, Mo. 0, 
I'ranciscus Pagi in lireviar. Pont. Horn. tom. i. 
p. 242). I 

* fle recommended the same toleration' to the 
KniiierorJuBtin.~M, ’ 

VOL. il 


schism were mildly restrained, and the 
lust decree of the senate was enacted to 
extinguish, if it were possible, the 
scandalous venality of the papal elec- 
tions.* 

I have descanted witli pleasure on 
the fortunate condition of view of hi* 
Italy; but our fancy must sovernment. 
not hastily conceive that the golden 
age of the poets, a race of men without 
vice or misery, was rcalisi'il under the 
Gothic coiujuest. The fair prospect 
was sometimes overcast with clouds ; 
the wisdom of Thoodoric might bo 
deceived, his power might be resisted, 
and the dceliniug age of tlie monarch 
was sullied with popular Imtred and 
patrician lilood. In the first insolence 
of victory, lie had been tempted to 
deprive the whole party of Odoaccr of 
\he civil and even the natural rights of 
society;'* a tax unscasoiiahly imposed 
alter the calamities of war, would have 
crushed the risingagricultureof Liguria; 
a rigid jirc-eniption of corn, which was 
intciidoil for the iiublic relief, must have 
aggravated tlio distri'ss of Caii»iJin'!5. 
Tiiese dangerous pi-ojects were defeated 
by the virtue and eloquence of Kpi- 
phanius and lloethius, who, in the pre- 
sence of Thoodoric himself, successfully 
pleaded the cause of the pcojde but if 
the royal ear was open lo tlie voice of 
truth, a saint and a philosophei; are not 
always to bo found .it the ear of kings. 
The privih'gcs of rank, or otliee, or 
favour, Av ere too frequently abused by 
Italian fraud and Gothic violence, and 
the avarice of tlie king’s nephew was 
publicly exposed, at first by the usu^- 
tion, and aftcrAA’ards by the restitution, 

1 Flip PiifisiodoruB (Var. viii. 115, lx. If), 1(5), 
Ana.slasia.s (in Kymmanbo, p. 31), and tlie seven- 
teentli Annotation of M useou. Haronius, Tagi, 
and inosst of the Datholic doctui's, nnifoss, \iith 
an angiy growl, this (lothie usurimtion. 

' lJu doubled Ui(‘i:i ,i iru'ntiii fcftaudi ; and 
all Italy mouriipil- himenUttili justitio. 1 wish 
to buli’evp, that tlie!.e pui .illiiia were eur.cteil 
against the lebeL vho had violated iheiv oath 
of allegiance : hut the ICHtiinony of linnodlus 
(p. 1(57.5 - I(j 7S) is the more wtighty, as he Uved 
and died under the riugn of TJioodoric. 

’) KnnodiuB, in \ it. Epiplian. p. 1(!S9, 1090. 
Hoetliiiis do Comnlationo riiilosoiihiaj, 1. i. 
pros, iv, }>. 4.5, 40, 17. llospiiiit, but u'dgh the 
passions of tlio saint and the .'.uialor; and 
fortify or alleviate their comi-laints by the 
various hints of Cassiodoms di. b. iv. 36, viU. 6). 

B 
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of the estates which he had unjustly 
extorted from his Tuscan neighl^urs. 
Two hundred thousand bar})arian8, 
formidable even to their master, were 
seated iu the heart ot Italy ; they in- 
dignantly supported the restraints of 
peace and discipline ; the disorders of 
their march were always felt and some- 
times cojnpcnsated ; and where it was 
dangerous to punish, it might he prudent 
to dissemble, the sallies of their native 
ficrccncsR. When the indulgence of 
Theodor ic had remitted two thirds of 
the Jjigurian tribute, he condescended 
to explain tlie difliculties of his situa- 
tion, and to lament the keavy though 
inevitable burdens which he imposed on 
his subjects for their own defence.^ 
These ungrateful subjects could never 
be cordially reconciled to tlie origin, 
the religion, or oven tlic virtues of t!io ' 
Gothic conqueror ; past calamities were 
forgotten, and tins sense or suspicion of 
injuries was rendered still more ex- 
quisite by the present felicity of the 
tinie?, 

Evcrf the religious toleration which 
Theodoric had the glory 
topmSe of introducing into the 
the catboUci. Christian world, was pain- 
ful and offensive to the orthodox zeal of 
the Italians. Tlicy respected the armed 
heresy of the Goths ; but their pioiis 
rage was safely pointed against the rich 
and defenceless Jews, who had formed 
their establishments at Naples, Rome, 
Ravenna, Milan, and Genoa, for the 
benefit of trade, and under the sanc- 
tion of the laws.® Their persons w'cro 
insulted, their effects were pillaged, 
and their synagogues weic burnt by the 
mad populace of Ravenna and Rome, 
indaiiied, as it should seem, by the 
most frivolous or extravagant pretences. 


The government which could neglect, 
would have deserved such an outrage. 
A legal inquiry was instantly directed ; 
and as the authors of the tumult had 
escaped in tl)c crowd, the whole com- 
munity was condemned to repair the 
I Imrnanium expeesarum poniluB ... pro 
Ipsurutu salute, &c. ; yet these are no more than 
words. 

- The Jews u ere selileil at Xaplea (Pmenpins, 
Goth. 1. i. 0 . l^), at Genoa (Var. ii. 2.S, iv. 3:i), 
JEilan (v. K7), ll.'jiu'j (iv. 43). 8ee likewise 
iJiat. des Juifs, tom. vii. c. 7. p. Sal. 


damage ; and the obstinate bigois who 
refused their contributions, were whip- 
ped through the streets by the hand of 
the executioner.* This simple act of 
justice exasperated the discontent of 
tlie Catholics, who applaudtjd the merit 
Sind patience of those holy confessors. 
Three hundred pulpits ileplurcd tlie 
persecution of the church ; and if tlie 
chapel of St. Stephen at Verona was 
demolished by the command of Thco- 
doric, it is i)rol)abIe that some miracle 
liostilo to his name and dignity had 
been performed on that sacred tlieatre. 
At the close of a glorious life, tlie king 
of Italy discovered that he had excited 
the hatred of a people whose happiness 
he had so assiduously laboureil to pro- 
mote ; alid his mind was soured by in- 
dignation, jealousy, ami the bitterness 
of unrequited love, The Gothic con- 
queror c«^^deacendcd to disarm the iin- 
w.arlil;e natives of'- Italy, interdicting 
all weapons of oUciice, and excepting 
only a small knife for domestic use. 
The deliverer of Rome wais accused of 
conspiring with the vilest informers 
against tlie lives of senators whom he 
suspected- of a secret and treasonable 
corrcspoihlonce with the Ryzabtino 
court. '■ f ter the death of Aiastasius, 

tile diadem had been placed on the liead 
of a feeble old man ;<A7at the powers of 
government were assumed by his 
nephew Justinian, who already medi- 
tated the extirpation of heresy and the 
conquest of Italy and Africa. A rigor- 
ous law, which was published at Con- 
stantinople, to reduce the Arians by the 
drcafl of punishment within the pale of 
the church, awakened the just resent- 
ment of Theodoric, who claimed for his 
distressed brethren of the East the 
same indulgence which he had so long 
granted to the Catholics of his do- 
minions.t At his stern command, the 
i Rex avidus dommunis exltii, &c. (JJoethlus, 
1. i. p. DO): rex tlolum Romanis temlebut 
(Anonym. Valra. p. 723), Those are hard 
words: they .speak the passions of the Italians, 
and tho.se (I fear) of Thoudoric himself. 

* 8ee History of the Jews, vol. iii. p, 217.— M. 
t Gibhon should not have omitted the ffolden 
words of Theo'.loric in a letter which he all' 
dressed to Justin That to pretend to a 
dominion over the consoience is to usur}) the 
prerogative uf God; that by the nature (d 
things the of soreroigns u couhned t(^ 
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liomaa pontiff, with four Wmlritm 
seiiaiors, embarked on an embassy, of 
which lie must have alike dreaded the 
failure or tlie success. The singular 
veneration shown to the first pope who 
had visited Constantinople was punished 
as a crime by his jealous monarcli ; the 
artful or peremptory refusal of the 
Byzantine court might excuse an equal, 
and would provoke a larger, measure 
of i'ctaliatjf)ii ; and a mandate was pre- 
pared ill Italy, to prohibit, after a 
stated day, the exercise of the Catholic 
worship, By the bigotry of his sub- 
jects and enemies, the most tolerant of 
princes was driven to the brink of per- 
secution ; and the life of Thcodoric was 
too long, since he lived to con4emn the 
virtue of Boethius ami Syminachus.* 

The senator Boethius** is the last of 

^ ^ tlicKoinans whom Cato or 

Btudiea, and i- ully- ould liavo ackiiow- 
h*‘Igcd for their country- 
man. As a w'oalt^y or- 
plian, ho inherited the patrimony and 
honours of th%Aniciaii family, a name 
aiuiiitiously assumed by the kings and 
emperors of the ago ; and the appella- 
tion if Manlius asserted his gTOuine or 
bibulous cAseeiit from a race of consuls 
ami dictators, who had repulsed tht 
Cauls from the ''^litol, and sacrificed 
their sons to thediscipline of the re- 
public. In the youth of Boethius the 

1 1 have laboured to extract a rational narra- 
tive from the dark, ipncise, and various hints 
of the Valesian Fragment (p. 722, 723, 724), 
Thco])haiie8 (p. Hri), ADastasius (in Juhanne, 
]). Sa), and the Hist. Miscella (p. 103, edit. 
Muratori). A gentle pressure and paraphrase 
of their words is no violence. Consult likewise 
Muratori (AiiuuU d'ltalia, tom. Iv, p. 471-478X 
with the Aunalsjind JJreviary (torn. i. p. 2r'9- 
%ii) of the two Tagi's, the uncle and the 
nephew. 

- be Clerc has composed a oritical and philo- 
60{)hical life of Anicius Manlius ISeverinus 
hoothius (Kihliot. Choisie, tom. xvl. ]>. 16$- 
275) ; and^oth Tiraboschi [tom. lii.) and Fabri- 
cius (liibliot. Latin.) maybe usefully consulted. 
The date of his birth may be placed about the 
year 470, and his death in 521, in a premature 
old age (Consul. Thil. Mctrica, i. p. 6). 
extevual government; that they have no right 
of punishmuiit but over those who disturb the 
putelic peace, of which they are the guardians ; 
that the most daijgerous lieresy is that of a 
sovereign who separates from himself a part of 
his sul^eets, because they believe not accord- 
ing to his bdief. Compare Le Beau, vol. vUL 
P. 68.-M. 


studies of Rome were not totally aban- 
doned ; a Virgil* is now extant, corrected 
by the hand of a consul ; and the pro- 
fessors of grammar, rhetoric, and juris- 
prudence, were maintained in their 
privileges and pensions by the liberality 
of the (xoths. But the erudition of the 
Latin language was insufficient to sa- 
tiate his ardent curiosity ; and Boethius 
is said to have employed eighteen 
labo^-ious years in the schools of Athens,” 
which were supported by the zeal, the 
learning, and the diligence of Proclus 
and his disciples. Tlie reason and piety 
of their Roman pupil were fortunately 
saved from the contagion of mystery 
and magic, which polluted the groves 
of the academy ; but lie imbibed the 
spirit, and imitated the method, of his 
*d(‘ad and living masters, who attempted 
to reconcile the strong and subtle sense 
of Aristotle with the devout contempla- 
tion and sublime fancy of Plato. After 
his return to Rome, and his marriage 
with the daughter of his friend, the 
patrician Symmachus, Boethim ^stlTl 
continued, in a palace of ivory and 
marble, to prosecute the same studies.^ 
The church was edified by his profound 
defence of the orthodox creed acainst 
the Arian, the Eiityuhian, and the 
Kestorian heresies; and the Catholic 
unity was explained or exposed in a 
formal treatise by the indifferme of 
three distinct though consubstantial 

1 For the age ami value of this MS. now in 
the Mediccan library at Florence, see the Ceiiu- 
tapliia PiBana (p. 430-447) of Cardinal Noris. 

-iTlie Atlienian studies of Boethius are 
doubtful (Baroni'js, a.D. .'>10, No. .3, from a 
spurious tract, Po Disciplina Scl'-): nuni), and 
the term of eighteen years is ll.•'llltlcsR too 
long; but the simple fact of a visit to Athenx 
is justified by much internal evidence (Bruckcr, 
Hist. Crit. PhiloBoph. tom. lit. p. 524‘r)27), and 
by an expression (though vague and .ambiguous) 
of his friend Cassiodorus (Var. i. 45), “longe 
positas Athenas Introisti.” 

3 Bibliothecm cornptos eboro ac vitro* pari* 
etes, Ac. (Consol. Phil. 1. 1. pros. v. p. 74). The 
Hpistles of Ennodius (vi. «. vii. 13, viii, 1. 31. 
37, 40), and Cassiodorus (Var. i. 39, iv. (I. ix. 21), 
afford many proofs of the high reputation whwh 
he enjoyed in his own times, it is true tliat 
the bishop of Pavia M'aiitcd to purchase of him 
an old house at MiUn, and pndsc might be 
tendered and accepted in part of payment. 

* Gibbon traindated vitro, marble ; under the 

impression, no doubt, that glass was unknown. 
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persons. For the benofit of his Latin 
readers, iiis genius aubmitted to teach 
tile first elements of the arts and sciences 
of (j recce. The geometry of Euclid, the 
music of Pythagoras, the arithmetic of 
Nicomachus, the meciianics of Arclii* 
inedes, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the 
theology of Plato, and the logic of Aris- 
totle, with tlie commentary of Porphyry, 
were translated and illustrated by the 
indefatigable pen of the Itomau senator. 
And he alone was esteemed capable of 
describing the wonders of art, a sun- 
dial, a water-clock, or a sphere which 
represented the motions of tlic planets. 
From these abstruse speculations, Boe- 
thius stooped, or, to speak more truly, 
he rose to the social duties of public and 
rivate life ; the indigent were relieved 
y his liberality ; and his cloqueucc; 
which flattery might comjiarc to the 
voice of Demosthenes or Cicero, was 
uniformly exerted in the cause of inno- 
cence and humanity. Such conspicuous 
merit was felt ami rewarded by a dis- 
priuce : the dignity of lloethius 
was adorned with the titles of consul 
and patrician, and his talents were use 
fully employed in the important station 
of master of the ollices. Notwithstand- 
ing tlie equal claims of the East and 
^Vcst, his two sons were created, in 
their tender youth, the consuls of the 
same year.* On the inomorable day of 
their inauguration, they proceeded in 
tsoleinu ]»omp from their palace to the 
forum amidst the applause of the senate 
and people ; and their joyful father, 
the true consul of Rome, after pro- 
nouncing an oration in the praise of his 
royal benefactor, distriliutcd a tnum- 
phal largess in the games of the circus, 
Pi’osperous in his lame and fortunes, in 
liis public honours and private alliances, 
in tlie cultivation of science and the 
(umsciousiicss of virtue, Boethius inigiit 
liaVe liocn styled liappy, if that pre- 
carious epithet could be safely applied 

‘ Tagi, Muratori, &c., are ajureed that Boe- 
thius hiuiseif was consul lu the year 510, his 
two sons in 522, and in 4S7, perhaps, his father. 
A clesire of ascribing the last of these consul- 
ah{})s to the philosoplier, had jierplexed the 
chronology of his life, lo bis honours, alli- 
aaces, children, he celebrates bis o\id ' felicity— 
his past felicity (p. 109, lioji 


before the last term of the life of 
man. 

A philosopher, liberal of his wealth 
and parsiinonious of hU 
time, might be insensible 
to the common allurements of ambition, 
the thirst of gold and employment. 
And some credit may be due to the as- 
severation of Boethius, that he had 
reluctantly obeyed the divine Plato, 
who enjoins every virtuouq, citizen to 
rescue tlie state from the usurpation of 
vice and ignorance. For the integrity 
of his public conduct he appeals to the 
memory of his country. His authority 
had restrained the pride and oppression 
of the royal oibcerB, and his eloquence 
had dcli/cred Paulianus from the dogs 
of the palace. He had always pitied, 
and often relieved, the distress of the 
provincials, whoso fortunes were ex- 
hausted'iiy public t’lnd private rapine; 
and Bo(tthius alone had courage to op- 
pose the tyranny of the barbarians, 
elated by conquest, excited by avarice, 
and, as he complains, encouraged by 
impunity. In these honourable con- 
tests his spirit soared above tlie con- 
sideratiCrii of danger, and perhaps of 
prudence ; and wo may learu from the 
v-xample of Cato, tliat a character of 
pure and inflexible^.;rtuo is the most 
apt to be misled by prejudice, to be 
heated by enthusiasm, and to confound 
private enmities with puldic justice. 
The disciple of Pla^niight exaggerate 
the iulirmities of nature, and the iin 
perfections of society ; and the mildest 
form of a Gothic kingdom, even the 
weight of allegiance an(f gratitude, must 
be insupportable to the free spirit of a 
Pvomau patriot. But the favour and 
fidelity of Boethius declined in just pro- 
portion with tlie public happiness ; and 
an unworthy colleague was imposed to 
divide and control the pow^r of the 
master of the offices. In the last 
gloomy season of Tlieodoric, he indig- 
nantly felt that he was a slave ; but as 
his master had only power over his life, 
he stood without arms and without fear 
against the face of an angry barbarian, 
who had been provoked to believe that 
the safety of the senate was incom- 
patible with his own. The aenator 
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Albums was accused and already con- 

fie ii accued victed on the presumption 

of trewon. of as it was said, 

the liberty of Rome. “If Albinus be 
criminal,” exclaimed the orator, “the 
senate and myself are all guilty of the 
same crime. If we are innocent, Al- 
bums is equally entitled to the protec- 
tion of tlie laws.” These laws might 
not liavcpunished the simple and barren 
wish of an unattainable blessing ; but 
they would have shown less indulgence 
to the rasi^A coiii'ession of Boethius, that, 
had he known of a conspiracy, the 
tyrant never should.* The advocate of 
Albinus was soon involved in the danger 
and perhaps the guilt of his client ; 
their signature (which they denied as a 
forgery) was affixed to the original ad- 
dress, inviting the emperor fo deliver 
Italy from the Goths; and three 
witnesses of honourable rank, perhap^ 
of infamous reputation, abated the 
treasonable dcsigi^j of the Roman pa- 
trician.’* Yet his innocence must be 
presumed, since he was deprived by^ 
Thcodoric of the means of justification, 
and rigorouslfi confined in the tower of 
Pavia, while the senate, at the distance 
of five hundred miles, pronounced a 
sentence of confiscation smd death 
against the most illustrious of its 
meiul>crs. At tlie command of ftie 
barbarians, thci^occult science of a 
philosopher was stigmatised with the 
names of sacrilege and magic. ^ A de- 
vout and dutiful attachment to the 
senate was condemned as criminal by 
the trembling voices of the senators 
themselves ; and their ingratitude de- 
served the wish or prediction of Boe- 
thius, that, after him, none should be 
found guilty of the same olltiicc.^ 

^ Si CKO fiAssem tu ncseisscs. Jfoctliius 
adopts this answer (1. i. ptos. 4, p. fiS) of Julius 
Canus, whose ithilosophic death is described by 
Seneca (Du Tranquillltate Aniini, c. 14). 

^ The uliaracters of his two delators, Dasilius 
(Var. ih 10, 11, iv. 22) and Opilio (v. 41, viii. 
10), are illustrated, not much to their honour, 
in the Epistles of Gafisiodorus, which likewise 
mention Dccoratus (v. 31), the wortliless col- 
league of Boethius (1. iii. pros. 4, p. 193). 

^ A Bovere inquiry was instituted into the 
crime of magic (Var. iv. 22, 23, ix. 18); audit 
#raB believed that many necromancers bod es- 
caped by making their gaolers mad : for mad, 
1 Mould read drunk. 

^ Boethius had com|K>sed his oh t> Apology 
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While Boethius, oppressed with 
fetters, expected each nisimpriioB- 
moment the sentence or meat and 

the stroke of death, ho 
composed in the tower of Pavia the 
Cmmhtion of Philonophy ; a golden 
volume not unworthy of the leisure of 
Plato or Tully, but which chiims in- 
comparable merit from the barlmrism 
of the times and situation of the author. 
The celestial guide, wffiom he had so 
long invoked at Romo and Atlions, now 
condescended to illumine his dungeon, 
to revive his courage, and to pour into 
his wounds her salutary balm. iShe 
taught him to compare his long pros- 
perity and his recent distress, and to 
conceive new hopes from tlie incon- 
stancy of fortune. Reason had informed 
him of the precarious condition of her 
gifts ; Experience had satisfied him of 
their real value ; he had enjoyed them 
without guilt ; he might resign them 
witiiout a sigh, and calmly disdain the 
impotent malice of his enemies, wlio 
had left him happiness, since they had 
left him virtue. Prom the earth Boe- 
thius ascended to heaven in ieli'clTof 
the suPiiEMK GOOD ; explored the me- 
taphysical labyrinth of chance and 
destiny, of prescience and free-will, of 
time and eternity ; and generously at- 
tempted to reconcile tlie perfect attri- 
butes of the Deity with the apparent 
disorders of his moral and physical 
government, Such topics of consola- 
tion, so obvious, BO vague, or so ab- 
struse, are inelfectual to subdue the 
feelings of human nature. Yet tlie 
sense of misfortune may be diverted by 
the labour of thought ; and the sage 
who could artfully combine in the same 
woi-k the various riches of philosophy, 
poetry, and elociueiu'e, must already 
have ])oss(*ssed the intrepid calmnees 
wdiich lie afl’ected to seek. Susjieiise, 
the w'orst of evils, was at lengtli de- 
termined by the ministers of death, 

(p. 63), perhaps more interesting than bis Con- 
solation. We must be content with the general 
view (j! his honours, principiue, persecution, 
&c. (1. i. pros. 4, p. 42-62), which may he com- 
pared with the short and weighty words of the 
Valesian Eragracnt (p. 723). An anonymous 
writer (Sinner, Catalog. MSS. Bihliot. Bern, 
tom. i. p. 287) charges him home with honour 
able and patiioUc treaios. 
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who execute. . And perhaps exceeded, 
the inhuman mandate of Theodoric. 
A ccrong cord was fastened round the 
b^id of Boetliius, and forcibly tight- 
ened, till his eyes almost started from 
their sockets ; and some mercy may be 
discovered in the milder torture of 
beating him with clubs till he expired.' 
But his genius survived to diiluso a ray 
of kiiowlc<lgo over the darkest ages of 
the Latin world ; the writings of the 
philosopher were translated by the most 
glorious of the English kings,'* and the 
third emperor of the name of Otho re- 
mo\ed to a more honourable tomb the 
bones of a Catholic saint, who, from 
his Arian persecutors, had acquired the 
honours of martyrdom, and the fame of 
miracles. 3 In the last hours of Boe- 
thius, he derived some comfort from 
the safety of his two sons, of his wife, 
and of his father-in-law, the venerable 
ISyinmachus. But the grief of ISym* 
mactus was indiscreet, and perhaps 
disrespectful: he had presumed to 
lament, he might dare to revenge, the 
death of an injured friend. He was 
'‘Dertinf dragged in chains from 
SynuMdiai. ptomo to the palace of 
Ravenna ; and the suspicions of Theo- 
doric could only be appeased by tho 
blood of an innocent and aged senator. < 
1 He was ex«sct»ted in Agro Calventiano 
(Oalrcnzano, between Marignano and Pavia), 
Anonym. Vales, p. 723, by onierof Eusebius 
count of Ticinum or I’avia. The place of his 
cosSnement is styled the baptistery, an edidee 
and name peculiar to cathedrals. It is claimed 
by the perpetual tradition of tlie churcli of 
Pavia. The tower of JSoothius subsisted till 
the year 1581, and the draught is yet preserved 
(Tiroboschi, tom. iii. p. 47, 48). 

^ See the Biographia Biitannica, Alfred, 
tom. 1. p. 80, 2nd edition. The work is still 
more honourable if performed under the 
learned eye of Alfred by his foreign and 
domestic doctors. For the reputation of Boe- 
thius in the middle ages, consult Jirucker (illst. 
Crit. Pbllosoph. tom. iii. p. £65, 506). 

3 1'he inscription on his new tomb was com- 
posed by the preceptor of Otbo the third, the 
learned pope Silvester IL, who, like Boethius 
himself, was styled a magician by the ignorance 
of tlie times. The Catholic martyr had carried 
his head in his hands a considerable way 
(Baronins, a.d. 526, No. 17, 18); yet on a 
similar tale, a lady of my acquaintance once 
observed, " La distance n'y fait rien ; il n'y a 
quo le premier pas qui coute."* 

4 Boethius applauds the virtue of his fatbor- 
* Madame du Deffand. This witticism re- 
ferred to the mirsde of St. Denia-a. 


Humanity will be disposed to en* 

courage any report which ^ 

tcstilics tho juiisdictioii deatbof 

of conscience and the rc- **‘®®*®'^* 

morse of kings ; and philosopliy is not 
ignorant that the most horiiil spectres 
arc Boraetinics created by the powers of 
a disordered fancy, ana the weakness 
of a distempered boily. After a lile of 
virtue and glory, Thcodovie was now 
descending with sh;ime and guilt into 
the grave : his mind was humbled by 
tho contrast of the past, and justly 
alarmed by the invisible terrors of 
futurity. One evening, as it is related, 
when the head of a large fish was 
semd on the royal table,' he suddenly 
exclaimed that he beheld the angry 
countenance of Symmachus, his eyes 
glaring fiiry and revenge, and liis 
moutli armed with long sharp teeth, 
which threatened to devour him. 
The mouq’-ch instantly retired to his 
ehambiw, and, as lay, trembling 
witii aguish cold, inulcr a weight of 
*bcd-clothcs, he expressed in broken 
murmurs to his physician Elpidius, his 
deep repentance for the* murders of 
iioothius and Symmachus.* }j is'inalady 
increased, and after a dysentery which 
contiiiued*^hree days, he expired in' the 
palace of Jiavenna, in the thirty-third, 
01 *; if wc compute from the invasion of 
Italj^, in the tldrty-sor-inth year of his 
reign. Conscious of his approaching 
end, he divided his treasures and pro- 
vinces between his two OTandsons, and 
fixed the Rhone as ^tlieir common 
boundary. ? Amalaric was restored to 

in-law (1. i. pros. 4, p. 50, 1. il. pro?. 4, p. 118). 
Procoi>iu9 (doth. 1. i. c i.), the Vaksiau Frag- 
ment (p. 724), ami the Historia Miscella (1. xv. 
p. lufi), agree in praising tlic superior innocence 
or sanctity of Symniuclius ; and, in the estima- 
tion of tliu legend, the guilt of his murder is 
equal to tlio im])risoumGnt of a pope. 

4 In the fanciful eloquence of Cassiodorus, 
the variety of sea and river ilsli are an evidence 
of extensive dominion; and those of the 
Bhine, of Sicily, and of the Danube, were 
served on the table of Theodoric (Var. xii. 14). 
Tho monstrous turbot of Domitinn {.Tuvenal. 
Satir. iii. 3!)) had been caught on the shores of 
the Adriatic. 

3 Procopius, Goth. 1. i. c. 1. But he might 
have informed us, whether he had received 
this curious anecdote from common report, or * 
from the mouth of the royal physldas. 

s Procopius, Goth. 1. i. c. 1, 2, 12jJi8. Thli 
partition bid been directed by Theodoric, 
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the, throne of Spain. Italy, with all 
the conquests of the Ostrogoths, was 
bequeathed to Athalaric ; whose age 
did not exceed ten years, but who W'as 
cherished as the last male oOspring of 
the line of Ainali, by the short-lived 
marriage of his mother Ainahisuntha 
with a royal fugitive of the same blood. ‘ 
In the presence of the dying monarch, 
the Gothic chiefs and the Italian magis- 
trates mutually engaged their faith 
and loyalty to the young prince, and to 
his guardfein motlusr ; and received, in 
the same awful moment, his last salu- 
tary advice, to maintain the laws, to 
love the senate and people of Rome, 
and to cultivate u'itli docent reverence 
the friendsliin of tlie emperor.’ The 
monument of Thcodoric waa erected 
by his daughter Amalasunthajin a con- 


spicuous situation, which commanded 
the city of Ravenna, the liarbour. and 
the adjacent coast. A chapel of a 
circular form, thirty foot in diameter, 
is crowned by a dome of one ‘ ontiro 
piece of granite : from the centre of the, 
dome, four columns arose, which sup- 
ported, in a vase of porphyry, the re- 
mains of the Gothic king, surrounded 
by the brazen statues of the twelve 
apostles.* His 8i)irit, after some pre- 
vious expiation, might have been per- 
mitted to mingle with the benefactors 
of mankind, if an Italian hermit had 
not been witness in a vision to the 
damnation of Thcodoric,’ wliose soul 
was plunged, by the ministers of 
divine vengeance into the volcano of 
Lipari, one of tlie darning mouths of 
the infernal world.^ 


CEAPTEPw XL. 


EU-.VATION of JUSTIN TIIK ELLKR-KKIfm OF JUSTINIAN— I. THK ilMPRKSa 
TlIJSODORA— II. FACTIONS OP THE CIRCUS, AND SEDITION ()P CONSTAN- 
^'INOPLE— III. TRADE AiD MANUPACTURK OP SILK— IV. FINANCES AND 
TAXTft— V. EDIFICES OP JUSTINIAN— CHURCH OP ST. SOPHIA— KOKTIIflCA- 
TION.S AND niONTIKRS OF THE EASTERN EMPIRE— ABOLITION OF THE SCHOOLS 
OP ATHENS, ,^ND THE CONSULSHIP OF ROME. 


Sophia) of an obscure race * of barba- 
rians,s the inhabitants of a wild and 


The Emperor Justinian was bom 3 
near the ruins of Sardica (the modern 

though it was not Ispcuted till after his death. 
Uflgni hereditatem superstes reliquit (Isidor. 
Cliron. 721, edit. Grot.). 

1 Herinmnd, the third in descent from 
Herrnanric, king of the Ostrogoths, had re- 
tired into Spain, where he lived and died in 
obscurity (Jumandes, c. p. 202, edit. Mura- 
tori.). See th^ discovery, nuptinh, and death 
of his grandson Eutliaric (c. .^>8, > 220). His 
Homan games might render him pO])ular (Cas- 
siodor. in Cliron.), but Eutbaric was asper in 
religione (Anonym. Vales, p. 722, 723). 

See ^he counsels of Theodoric, and the 
profesBions of his successor, in Procopius 
(Goth. 1. 1. c. 1, 2), Jornandes (c. fO, p. 220, 221), 
and Cassiodorus (Var. viii. 1-7). These epistles 
are the triumph of his ministerial eloquence. 

3 T!*ere is some difficulty in the date of his 
birth (Ludewig In Vit. Justinianl, p. 12.'>); 
none in the place— the district Jiederiana— the 
village Tauresium, which be afterwards deco- 
nted with his name and splendour (D'Anville, 
Hist, de I'Acad. &c., tom. zzzi. p. 287-299). 


I Anonpi, Vales, p. 724. Agncllus de Vitis. 
Pont. Haven, in Muratori Script. Uerum Ital. 
tom. ii. P. i. p. 07, Alberti Descrlttione d’ltalia, 
p. 311.* 

- This legend is related by Gregory I. (Dia- 
log. iv. 30), and approved by Earonlus (A.n. 
02(1, No. 28); and both the pope and cardinal 
are grave doctors, Buffieiont to establish a 
jn'ohabie opinion. 

3 Tljeodnric liimsclf, or rather Cassiodorus, 
had described in traffic strains the volcjinoes of 
I(lparl(Cluvei. Sicilia, p. illKi-410), and Vesuvius 
(iv. 50). 

4 The names of these Dnrdauian peasants are 
Gothic, and almost English: Justinian is a 
translation of upmida {uprinU ) ; his father 
Babatius (in Gra^co-barbaroiis language sUpenj 
was styled in his village /sfocfc {Stock); hi* 
mother liigleniza was softened into Vigilantia. 

® Ludewig (p. 127-135) attempts to justify the 
Aniciau name of Justinian and Theodora, and 
to connect them with a family from which the 
house of Austria has been derived. 

* The MAusoleum of Theodoric, now Sants 
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desolate country, to whiuli tiie names 

Birth of the Dardaiiia, of Dacia, and 

Emperor Jtt of Bulgaria, have been 
successively applied. His 
elevation was prepared by the adven- 
• turoiis spirit ot his uncle Justin, who, 
with two other peasants of the same 
village, deserted, for the profession of 
arms, the more useful employment of 
husbandmen or shepherds.^ Ou foot, 
with a scanty provision of biscuit in 
their knapsacks, the three youths fol- 
lowed the high road of Constantinople, 
and weresoou enrolled, for llieir strength 
and stature, among the guards of the 
Emperor Leo. Under the two suc- 
ceeiling reigns, the fortunate peasant 
emerged to wealth and honours ; and 
his escape from some dangers which 
threatened his life was afterwanls 
ascribed to the guanlian angel wlio 
watches over the fate of kings. Jlis 
long and laudable ser\ ice in the Isau- 
rian and Persian wars would not have 
preserved from oblivion the name of 
Justin ; yet they might warrant the 
inilitivy promotion M'hich, in tlic course 
of fifty 7 ears, he gradually obtained ; 
the rank of tribune, of count, and of 
general, the dignity of senator, and the 
cominaud of the guards, who obeyed 
him as their cliicf, at tlie important 
crisis when the Emperor Anastasius 
was removed from the worhl. The 
powerful kinsmen w'liom he had raised 
and enriched were excluded from the 
throne; and the cunucli Amantin.s, 
who reigned in the palace, had secretly 

1 See the Anecdote? of Procopius (c. 6) with 
the nofeg of N. Alemannus. The satirist 
would not have siuik, in tlie vague and decunt 
appellation of the and 

rupp^r, of Zonaras. Yet why are tliose names 
disgraceful ?— and what (ierinan laroii would 
not be proud to descend from the Eumaeus of 
the Odyssey?* 

Maria della Botonda, is engraved In B'Agin- 
court, lllstoire de I’Art. p. xviii. of the Archi- 
tectural Prints.— M. 

* It is whimsical enough that, in our own 
days, we should have, even in jest, a claimant 
to lineal descent from the godlike swinuherd, 
not in the person of a German baron, but in 
that of a professor of the Ionian (Iniversity. 
Constantine Koliades, or some malicious wit 
under this name, has written a Util folio to 
prove Ulysses tc be Homer, and himself the 
descendant, the heir? of the Bumwus of the 
Odysaey.-M. 


resolved to fix the diadem on the 
head of the most obsequious of his 
creatures. A liberal donative, to con- 
ciliate the suffrage of tho guards, w'as 
intrusted for that purpose in the hands 
of their commander. But these weighty 
arguments were trewher- 
ously employed by .] ustin reitfn of mi 
in his own favour; and as 
no competitor presumed to appear, the 
Dacian peasant was invested with tho 
purple by the miaiiimous consent of the 
soldiers who knew liim to bc'brave and 
gentle, of the clergy and people who 
believed him to be orthodox, and of 
the provincials, who yielded a blind 
and implicit siilimission to the will of 
the capital. The elder Justin, as he is 
distinguished from another emperor of 
the .same family and ii.ainc, ascended 
ithe Byzantine throne at the age of 
sixty-oight years ; and liud he been left 
to his owl.' guidance^ every moment of 
a nine years’ reign must have exposed 
to his subjects the impropriety of their 
choice. His ignorance was similar to 
that of Thcodoric; and it is rcinaikablc, 
that in an ago not destiti/ce of learning, 
two coutemjiorary monarchs had never 
been iii8l^’,*ucted in the knowledg^^ of 
the alphabet.'^ Jhit tho genius of 
Jpstiu was far inferior to that of tho 
(fothic king : the experience of a soldier 
had not qualilied IJiff^for the govern 
ment of an empire ; and, though per- 
sonally brave, the consciousness of his 
own wcaknc.s8 was naturally attended 
with doubt, distrust, aid political ap- 
prehension, But the official business 
of the state was diligently and faith- 
fully transacted by the quaestor Pro- 
clus ; * and the aged emperor adopted 
the talciit.s and ambition oLhis nephew 
Justinian, an aspiring youth, whom his 
uncle had drawn from the rustic soli- 
tude.s of Dacia, and educated at Con- 
stantinople, as the heir for his private 
fortune, and at length of the Eastern 
empire. 

1 His virtnes are praised by Procopius (Per 
sic. 1. i. c. 11). The quRestor I’rodus was the 
friend of Justluion, und the eueiny of every 
other adoption. 

* St. Martin questions the fact in both cases. 
The ignorance of Justin rests, on the spcret 
history of Procopius, vol viii. p. S, St. Martin’s 
notes on be Beau.— M. 
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Since tlie eunuch Amautius had been 

Adopurauxi jlefrandod of bis money, 

■ucceuionof it became necessary to 
Jttttmiaa. him of his life. 

The task was easily accomplished by 
the charge of a real or fictitious con- 
spiracy ; and the judges were informed, 
as an accumulation of guilt, that he 
was secretly addictetl to the Manichseau 
heresy. ' Amantius lost liis head ; three 
of his companions, the first domestics 
of the palace, were punished either by 
death or exile ; and their unfortunate 
candidate for the purple was cast into 
a deep dungeon, overwhelmed with 
stones, and ignominiously thrown, 
witliout burial, into tlie sea. The ruin 
of Vitalian was a w-ork of more difli- 
culty and danger. That Gothic chief 
had rendered himself populal* by the 
;jivil war which he boldly waged against^ 
Anastasias for the defence of the ortlio- 
(lox faith, and after the conclusion of an 
advantageous treaty, he still remained 
in the neighbourhood of Constantinople 
at the head of a formidable and victori- 
ous army of barbarians. By the frail 
security of oilfchs, he was tempted to 
relinquish this advantageous situation, 
and to trust his person within the walls 
of a® city- whoso inliabitant? particu- 
larly the WMfi faction, were artfully in- 
censed against him hy the remeinbranBe 
even of his piouailiostilitics. The em- 
peror and his nephew embraced him as 
the faithful and worthy champion of 
the churcli and state; and gratefully 
adorned their i^vonrite with the titles 
of consul and general ; but in the seventh 
month of liis consulship, Vitalian was 
stabbed witli seventeen wounds at the 
royal banquet;^ and Justinian, who in- 
herited the ^poil, was accused as the 

1 Manichffian signifies Eutyciiian. Hear tlie 
furious acclamations of Constantinople and 
Tyro, the former no more th.iu six days after 
the decease of Auastasius. They produced, the 
latter applauded, the eunuch's death (Haroiiius, 
A D. 618, P. ii. No. 15. Klcury, Hist. Kccles. 
tom. Tii. p. 200, 205, from tlie Councils, tom. v. 
p. 182, 207). 

^ His power, character, and intentions, are 
perfectly explained hy the Count de Huat (tom. 
ix. p. 61.81). He was great-grandson of Aapar, 
It^reditary prince in the Lesser Scythia, and 
count of the Gothic faederati of'Thraco. The 
Hussi, whom he could influence, are the minor 
Qotlis of Jornandes (c. 51). 


assassin of a spiritual brother, to whom 
he hjui recently pledged his faith in the 
participation of the Christian mysteries. • 
After the fall of his rival, he was pro- 
moted, without any claim of military 
service, to the ollice of master-general 
of the Eastern armies, whom it was his 
duty to lead into the field against the 
pblic enemy. But, in the pursuit of 
fame, Justinian might have lost his 
present dominion over the age and 
weakness of his uncle ; and instead of 
acquiring by Scythian or Persian 
trophies the applause of his country- 
men, = the prinlent warrior solicited 
their favour in tlie churches, the circus, 
and the senate, of Constantinople. Tlie 
Catholics were attached to the nephew 
of Justin, who, between the Nestorian 
and Eutyciiian heresies, trod the narrow 
iPatii of inflexible and intolerant ortho- 
doxy. 3 In the first days of the new reign, 
he prompted and gratified the popular 
enthusiasm against the memory of the 
deceased cm[u;ror. After a schism of 
thirty-four years, he reconciled the 
proud and angry spirit of the Homan 
pontiff, and spread aiiiorig the a 
favourable report of liis pious respect 
for tlio apostolic see. The thrones of 
the East M'cro filled with Catholic 
bishops devoted to his interest, the 
clergy and the monks were gained by 
his liberality, and tlie people were 
taught to pray for their future sove- 
reign, the hope and pillar of the true 
religion, The magiiilieeucc of Justinian 
M'as displayed in the superior pomp of 
his public spectacles, an object not less 
sacred and important in the eyes of the 
multitude than the creed of Nice or 

1 Justlniiinl patrinii foetione dicitur inter- 

foetus faiH e (Victor Tuimnensis, Ghron. in 
Thvsaur. Temp. Scaliger, E. ii. p. 7). ProeopiuM 
(Anecdot. c. 7) styles him a tyrant, but acknow- 
ledges tlie which is well ex- 

plained by Alemanuus. 

2 In his earliest youth (plane adolcsccns) he 
had passed some time as an hostage with Then- 
doric. For this curious fact, Aiemannus (a<l 
Procop. Anecdot. c. 9, p. 34, of the first edition) 
quotes a MS. history of Ju.stii)ian, by hie pre- 
ceptor Theophilus. Liidewig (p. 148) wishes to 
make him a soldier. 

a The ecclesiaatical history of Justinian will 
be shown hereafter. See Baroniua, A.n. 618 
621, and the copious article Minianus in thf 
index to the seventh volume of his Annali. 
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Clialcedon ; tho expense of his consul- 
shij) was esteemed at two hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand pieces of gold ; 
twenty lions, and thirty leopards, were 
produced at the same time in the 
amphitheatre, and a numerous train of 
horses, with their rich trappings, was 
bestowed as an extraordinary gift on 
the victorious cliariotoei*s of the circus. 
While he indulged the pcojde of Con- 
stantinople, and received tho addresses 
of foreign kings, the nephew of Justin 
assiduously cultivated tho friendship 
of the senate. Tliat venerable name 
seemed to qualify its members to de- 
clare the sense of the nation, and to 
regulate the succession of the Imperial 
throne : the feeble Anastasias bail per- 
mitted the vigour of government to 
degenerate into the form or substance 
of an aristocracy; and the niilitarj^i 
officers Mdio had obtained tlie senatorial 
rank were followed by their domestic 
guards, a baud of veterans, whose arms 
or acclamations might fix in a tumultu- 
ous moment the diadem of the East. 
5Jie t-rcasures of the state were lavished 
to prdhure the voices of the senators, 
and their unanimous wish, that he 
would be pleased to adopt Jiistiniun 
for his colleague, was communicated to 
the emperor. But this reciucst, which 
too clearly admonished him of his ap- 
proaching end, was unwelcome to the 
jealous temper of an aged monarch, 
desirous to retain the power which he 
was incapable of exercising; and Justin, 
holding his purple with both his hands, 
advised them to prefer, since an election 
was so profitable, some older candidate. 
Not withstand in'' this reproach, the 
senate proceeded to decorate Justinian 
with the royal epithet of nobUmimm ; 
and their decree was ratified by the 
affection or the fears of his uncle. 
After some time tho languor of mind 
and body, to which be was reduced by 
an incurable wound in his thigh, indis- 
pensably required the aid of a guardian. 
He summoned tho patriarch and sena- 
tors ; and in their presence solemnly 
placed the diadem on the head of his 
nephew, who was conducted from the 
palace to the circus, and saluted by the 
loud and iovful applause of the people. 


The life of Justin was prolonged about 
four months, but from the instant of 
this cni'cmony, he was considered as 
dead to the empire, which acknow- 
ledged Justinian, in tho forty-fifth 
year of his age, for tlie lawful sovereign 
of the Eiist.^ 

From his elevation to his death, 
Justinian giiveraed tho 
Komau Empire thirty- Justinian, 
eigiit years, seven months, 
and thirteen days. The events of his 
reign, which excite our cuillous atten- 
tion by their number, variety, and im- 
portance, arc diligently related by the 
secretary of Bel i sarins, a rhetorician, 
whom eloquence liad promoted to the 
rank of senator and pix?fect of Con- 
stantinople. According to the vicis- 
Biiudes of courage or servitude, of 
favour or disgrace, Procopius® succes- 
sively composed the Im- chwacterwid 
tory, the panegyric, and histories of 
the satire, of Ins own 
times. The eight books of tho Persian, 
Vandalic, and Gothic wars, 3 which are 
continued in the five books of Agathias, 
deserve our esteem as i laborious and 
successful imitation of the Attic, or at 
least of jihc Asiatic, writers of ancient 
Greece. His facts are collctctcd'from 

f 1 Tlie reign of tlie elder Justin may be found 
in the three Chronicles of Marccllinus. Victor, 
and John JiIalala(tom. i^. ISO-l.'iO), the last of 
whom (in s{)ite of llody, Trolegoni. No. 14, 39, 
edit. Oxon.) lived souu after Justinian (Jnrtin's 
lleinarliH, frn., vol. iv. p. 383) :* in the Ecclesi- 
astiunl History of Evagrius (1. iv. c. 1-3, 9), and 
the Excerpta of Theodoras Lector (No. 87), and 
in Cedrenus (p. 3(i2-3(i0) and Zonaras (1. xiv. p. 
58-01), who may jwss for an original. 

2 bee the diameters of Procopius and Aga- 
Ihias in La Mothe le Vayer (tom viii. p. 144- 
174), VossinK'(de Historici.'i Crivcis, 1. ii. c. 22), 
and Fabricius (Eibliut. Crmc. 1. v. c. 5, tom. vi. 
p. 218-278). Their religion, , am lionourablo 
proiilein, betrays occasion:!! conformity, with 
a secret attachment to i'agaiiistn and Phil- 
osophy. 

3 In the seven first iioolts, two Persic, two 
Vandalic, and three Gothic, Procopius has 
borrowed from Ap])ian the division of'.irovinces 
and wars : the eighth book, though it bears the 
name of Gothic, is a miscellaneous and general 
supplement down to tlie spring of the year 5r>3. 
from whence it is continued by Agathias till 
m (Pagi Critica, a.d. 679, No. 6). 

* Bindorf, in bis preface to tho new edition 
of Malala, p. vl., concurs with this opinion of 
Gibbon, which was also that of Keiske, u 
the age of the chronicler.— M. 
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the peiBonal experience and free con> 
versation of a soldier, a statesman, and a 
traveller ; his style continually aspires, 
and often attains, to the merit of 
strength and elegance ; his reflections, 
more especially in tlie speeches, which 
he too frequently inserts, contain a rich 
fund of political knowledge ; and the 
historian, excited by the generous am- 
bition of pleasmg and instructing pos- 
terity, appears to disdain the prejudices 
of the people, and the flattery of courts. 
'I'lic writings of Procopius ‘ were read 
and applauded by his contemporaries ; “ 
but, although he respectfully laid them 
at the foot of the throne, the pride of 
Justinian must have been wounded by 
the praise of a hero, who perpetually 
eclipses the glory of his inactive sove- 
reign. The conscious digiiiiy of in- 
dependence was subdued by the hope8| 
and fears of a slave ; and the secretory 
of Bclisariiis laboured for prdon and 
reward in the six books of the Imperial 
edifices. He had dexterously chosen a 
subject of apparent splendour, in which 
he could loudly celebrate the genius, 
the magnificetcc', and the piety of a 
prince, who, both as a conqueror and 

1 The literary fate of rrocopius has been 
BomeWhat unlucky. 1. His booKk de Bello 
tiOtUico wfte stolen by Leouard Areiin, and 
nublislied (Fulginli, 1470, Venet. 1471, ai)td 
Janson. J\Iattairo, Annal. Typograpli. toni. i. 
edit, posterior, p. 2%;i04, 279, 299) in his own 
nazoc (see Vossius dullist. Lat. 1. iii. c. .'), and 
tlie feeble defence of the Venice Giomale dc 
Letterati, tom. xlz. p. 207). 2, His works 
were mutilated by the first Latin translators, 
Cizrlstopber I’crsota (Giornale, tom, xix. p. 
S40-:i4S) and llaphael de Volaterra (Huet, dc 
Claris Interpretibus, p. 160), wlio did not even 
consult tlie MS. of the Vatican library, of 
which they were prefects (Aleman, in Prap-fat. 
Anecdot.). 8. The Greek text was nut printed 
till 1007, by Hotischelius of Augsburg (l)ic- 
tlonnaire de Bgyle, tom. ii. p. 7S2). 4. The 
raris edition was imperfectly executed by 
Claude Maltret, a Jesuit of Tlioulousefin 16C3), 
far distant from the Louvre press and the Va- 
tican MS., from which, however, lie obtained 
some supplements. His promised eummen- 
taries, have never appeared. The A gntliias 
of Leyden (1594) has been wisely reprinted by 
the Paris editor, with the Latin version of 
Bonaventura Vulcanius, a learned interpreter 
(Huet, p. my 

Agalhias m Priefat. p. 7, 8, 1. Iv. p. 137* 
Bvagrius, 1. Iv. c. 12. See likewise riiotius. 

1x111. p. 05. 

* Procopius forms a part of the new Bysan- 
une collection under the superintendence of 
Dlndcrrf.-M. 


legislator, had surpassed the puerile 
virtues of Tlicmistocles and Cyrus.* 
Disappointment might urge the flatterer 
to secret revenge ; coud the first glance 
of favour might again tempt him to 
suspend and suppress a libel," in which 
the Roman Cyrus is degraded into an 
odious and contemptible tyrant, in 
which both the emperor and liis con- 
sort Theodora are seriously represented 
as two demons, who had assumed a 
human form for the destruction of 
maiikind.3 Such biuse inconsistency 
must doubtless sully the reputation, 
and detract from the credit, of Pro- 
copius: yet, after the venom of his 
malignity has been sulFcrcd to exhale, 
the residue of the anecdotn^ even the 
most disgraceful facts, some of w'hich 
had been tenderly hinted in his public 
.history, arc (:stol)lislicd by their in- 
ternal evidence, or the authentic monu- 
ments of the timcs.4* From these 

' Kvpnv rMtia (says he, Pnefat. od 1. de 
Hdificiis) frtfl xrtfin&Tttt is no more than 
Kvfav pun ! In these five booke, 

Procopius affects a Christian as well aM^ouftly 
Btyle. 

^ Prucopiua discloses himself (Pradat. ad 
Anecdot. c. 1, 2, 5), and the anecdotes are 
reckoned as the ninth book by Suiclas (tom. 111. 
p. 186, edit. Kuster), The silence of Evagriui 
is a poor objection. Baronius (a.p. 548, Ho. 
24) rcKrets the loss of tliis secret history : it 
was then in the Vatican library, in his own 
custody, and was first published sixteen years 
after his dcatli, with tlic learned, but partial, 
notes of Nicholas Alemannus (Ludg. 1623). 

3 Justinian an ass— the perfect likeness of 
Homitian— Anecdot. c. 8.— Theodora’s lovers 
driven from her bed by rival demons— her 
marriage foretold with a great demon— a monk 
saw the prince of the demons, instead of 
Justinian, on the throne— the servants who 
watched Itcheld a face without features, a 
body walking witliout a head, ic. &c. J’roeo- 
plus declares his own and his friends* belief in 
these diabolical stories (c. 12). 

* Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Gran- 
deur et la Decadence dcs Konmins, c. xx.) gives 
creiUt to these anecdotes, as connected, 1. with 
the weakness of the empire, and, 2. with the 
instability of Justinian's laws. 

♦ The Anecdola of Procopius compared with 
the former works of the same author, appear 
to me the basest and most disgraceful work in 
literature. The wars, which he has described 
in the former volumes as glorious or necessary, 
are become unprofitable and wanton massacits ; 
the buildings which he celebrated, as raised to 
the Immortal honour of the great emperor and 
his admirable queen, either as magnificent 
embellishments of the city, or useful fortlflci' 
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various materials, 1 shall now proceed dora, and Anacrcasia, the eldest d 
to descri^ tlie reign of Justinian, whom did not then exceed the Uge of 
which will deserve and occupy an seven years. On a solemn festival, 
ample space, The present chapter will these helpless orplians were sent by 
DivWonofthe elevation and their distressed and indignant mother, 

reiKn^ character of Theodora, in the garb of suppliants, into the 
lutiaiaa. factions of the circus, midst of the theatre : the gr(!eu faction 
and the peaceful administration of the received them with contempt, the blues 
sovereign of the Kast. In the three with compassion ; and tliis difference, 
succeeding chapters, 1 shall relate the which sunk deep into tlie mind of 
wars of Justinian which achieved the Theodora, was fslt long aiterwards in 
conquest of Africa and Italy ; and I the administration of the einpin;. As 
shall follow tlie victories of Bclisarius they improved in age and %eauty, the 
and Narses, without disguising the three sisters were successively devoted 
vanity of their triumphs, or the hostile to the public and private pleasures of 
virtue of the Persian and Gothic hero<!S. the Byzantine people ; and Theodora, 
The next seven chapters of this work after following Comito on the stage, in 
will omhracc the jurisprudence and the dress of a slave, with a stool on her 
theology of the emperor ; the contro- head, wfv* at length permitted to ex- 
versies and sects whicli still divide ercisc her independent talents. She 
the Oriental church ; the reformation! neither danced, nor sung, nor played 
of the Koman law whicli is obeyed or on the flute ; her skill was confined to 
respected by the nation of modem the jiantc-nime arts ; she cxecllcd in 
Europe. biiiroon characters, and as often as the 

1. In the exercise of supreme power, comedian swelled her cheeks, and com- 
Birthuidvicei 1-^® Jubtiiiiau plained with a ridiculous tone and 

trthvFmpreu was to divide it with the gesture of the blows that were inflicted, 
Bwotora. ^Qman whom he loved, the whole theatre of Coiistantinoplc re- 
the famous Theodora,* whose strange sounded with laughter and applause, 
elevation cannot bo applauded as the The beai^ty of Theodora* was the sub- 
triumph of female virtue. Under the jeet of more flattering praisji, antf the 
reign of Anastasius, tlie care of the ^urce of more exquisite delight. Her 
wild beasts maintained by the green features were delicate and regular ; her 
faction at Gonstautinople was intrusted complexion, though r^mewliat pale, was 
to Acacius, a native of the isle of tinged with a natural colour ; every 
Cyprus, wiio, from his employment, sensation was instantly expressed by 
was Burnamod the master of the bears, the vivacity of her eyes ; her easy 
This honourable office was given after motions displayed thelTaces of a small 
his death to another candidate, not- but elegant figure ; and either love or 
withstanding the diligence of his adulation might proclaim, that painting 
widow, who had alrcaily »providcd a and poetry were incapable of delineating 
husband and a successor, Acacius had tiie matchless excellence of her form, 
left three daughters, Comito;* Tjiko- But this form was dcgi;{idcd by the 
i Fur the life aud miumors of the Enipross facility with which it was ex])oscd to 
Theodora, see the Anccdoteu ; more csju-dally the public eye, and prostituted to 
c. H, 9, 10-17, with the loanmd notes of Ale- 1 1 nr von -il olnmia 

mannus—a reference which is always imiilied. cltsut. Jlcr vuuii uiaims 

- Comito was afterwards married to Sittas, were abatidoncd to a promiscuous 
duke of Armenia, the father, perhaps, at least crowd of citizens and sti'angers, of 


ions of Anastasia (Aleman, p. 80, 31). 


tions for the defence of the frontier, are become iniscd a night of enjoyment, M'as often 
works of vain prodigality and useless oslcnta- i Her statue was raised at Constantinople, 
tion. 1 doubt whether Gibbon has made suSi- on a porphyry column. See Trocoplus (deEdif. 
cient allowance for the " malignity " of the I, i. c. 11), who gives her portrait in the AnlC- 
Anecdota ; at all events, the extreme and dis- dotes (c. 10). Aleman, (p. 47) produces one 
gusting profligacy of Theodora's early life rests from a Mosaic at Kavenna, loadro with pearls 


entirely on this virulent libel— M. 


I and jewels, and yet handsome. 
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driven from her bed by a stronger or 
more irealtliy favourite ; and when she 
passed through the streets, her presence 
was avoided by all who wished to es- 
cape either the scandal or the tempta- 
tion. The satirical historian has not 
blushed' to describe the naked scenes 
which Theodora was not ashamed to 
exhibit in the theatre.® After exhaust- 
ing the arts of sensual pleasure, 3 she 
most ungratefully niunrmrcd against 
the parsimony of Nature;* but her 
murmurs, lier pleasures, and her arts, 
must bo veiled in tlie obscurity of a 
learned language. After reigning for 
some time, the delight and contempt of 
the capital, she condescended to ac- 
company Kcebolus, a native of Tyre, 
who liad obtained the govcAment of 
the African i’entapolis. But this union 
was frail and transient ; Kcebolus soon^ 
rejected an expensive or faiBilcss con- 
cubine ; she was reduced at Alexandria 

1 A fragment of tho Anecdotes (c. 9) some- 
what too naked, was supprcssiMl by AleinaniiUB, 
thongli extant in the Vatican MS. ; nor has the 
defect been bu]iuljed in the I'aiis or Venice 
editions La Clothe le Vayer (tom. viii. p. 155) 
gave the first hint of this curious and genuine 
jiassagi! (Jortiu’8 Remarks, voL iv. p. 306), 
whidi he had received from llonAi, and ft has 
ijeen sinc^inil.lished in the Menagiaua (tom. 
iii. p. 254-2.19), with a Latin version. 

- After the mention of a narrow girdle fas | 
none could appear ^rk-naked in tlie ttieatre), 
rrocopiuB thus proceeds : ri i» 

ru iiapu Oma lnuro. BrjTt; r/vi;. ... 
xpiMs Twv iiSflifciv (fptrT9v, Hi h 

ii ii ij To't}§« iTV'y;^a- 

vdi; aT9iia.iftvU6imKa.rtt fitav (LviKifiim 

%U6ttiv. I have heard that a learned prelate, 
now decea.sed, was fond of quoting this pas- 
sage in conversation.* 

Tljeodora surpassed tlie Crispa of Ausonius 
(ICpigraiu Ixxi.); who imitated the csapiulis 
luxus of the fcnmies of Noia. 8ee (jmntilian 
Institut. viii. 6, and Torrentius ad Hoiat. 
hcrmori. 1. i. sat. 2, v. KU. At a memorable 
6npi>er, thirty slaveH v-aited round tiie table ; 
Kill young men to;i.sti:d with Tiicodora. Her 
duiit^was ‘luiin’/sui. 

Et iassata vins, noedum satiata, rccehsit. 

* "iBt xSiii rpviuv Tpv^rrifAUTuv tpya^ofiUm 
ImxaXii fi/vd, happov/ttvi) tTt SI fth km 
rlrTtui uvT^ tvpvTtpav ^ yl5»i tiai TpvarZfi, 
}i>»arti xni ipya^iafiai. , She wished 

•for a/()«rfA altar, on which she might imur 
libations to the god of love. 

* Gibbon siiould have remembered the axiom 
which he quotes in another place, snelera ostendi 
9 lK>rtet dum puuianlur. abscond! flagilia — DL 


to extreme distress ; and in her labori- 
ous return to Constantinople, every 
city of the Kast admired and enjoyed 
the fair Cyprian, whose merit appeared 
to justify her descent from the peculiar 
island of Venus. Tho vague commerce 
of Theodora, and the most detestable 
precautions, preserved her from the 
danger which she feared; yet once, and 
once only, siie became a mother. The 
infant was saved and educated in 
Arabia, by his father, who imparted to 
him on libs death-bed, that he was the 
son of an empress. Filled with am- 
bitious hopes, the uimuspectiug youth 
immciliately hastened to the palace of 
Constantinople, and was admitted to 
the presence of his inotlier. As ho was 
never more seen, even after tho decease 
of Theodora, slie deserves the foul im- 
'putation of extinguishing with his life 
a secret so olleusive to her Imperial 
virtue. 

In the most abject state of her for- 
tune and reputation, some Her marriage 
vision, either of sleep or with Jurtinlaa. 
of fancy, had wdiispercd to Tbftodf)ira 
the pleasing assurance that ^e was 
destined to become tho spouse of a 
potent monarch. Conscious of her ap- 
proaching greatness, she returned from 
Taphlagonia to Coustautinoplo j as- 
sumed, like a skilful actress, a more 
decent chaiactcr ; relieved her poverty 
by the laudable industry of spinning 
wool ; and affected a life of chastity 
and solitude in a small liouse, w*hich 
she afterwards clianged into a magnifi- 
cent temple.' Her beauty, assisted by 
art or accident, soon attracted, capti- 
vated, and fixed, the p.atrician Jus- 
tinian, who already reigned with ab- 
solute sway mider the name of his 
uncle. Feihaps she contrived to en- 
hance the value of a gift which she had 
so often lavL'hcd on tlie meanest of 
mankind ; perhaps she inflamed, at 
lii’st by modest delays, and at last by 
sensual allurements, tlie desires of a 
lover, wiio, from nature or devotion, 

J Anonym, de Antiquitat. C. P. 1. iii. 132, in 
Baoiluri Inipenum Orient, tom. i. p. 4S. Lude- 
wig (p. 154) argues seusibly that 'I'lieodora 
wonid not liave hninortallsed a brothel ; but 1 
apply this fact to her secf'**^ and chaster reth 
dancaatConsianunopla 
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was addicted tc long vigils and ab- 
stemious diet. When his first trans- 
ports had subsided, she still maintained 
the same ascendant over his mind, by 
the more solid merit of temper and un- 
derstanding. Justinian doliglited to 
ennoble and enrich the object of his 
affection; the treasures of the East 
were poured at her feet, and the nep- 
hew of Justin was determined, perhaps 
by religious scruples, to bestow on his 
concubine the sacred and legal char- 
acter of a wife. But the laws of Home 
expressly prohibited the marriage of a 
senator witli any female who had been 
dishonoured by a servile origin or 
theatrical protossion : the empress 
liiipiciua, or Eiipliemia, a barbarian of 
rustic manners but of irreproachable 
virtue, refused to accept a prostitute 
for her niece; and even Vigilaiitia, 
the superstitious mother of Justinian, 
though she acknowledged the wit and 
beauty of Theodora, was seriously ap- 
prehensive, lest the levity and arro- 
gance of that artful paramour might 
coi?uiKi;,the piety and happiness of her 
son. These obstacles were removed by 
the inflexible constancy of Justinian. 
He patiently expected tiie death of the 
empress; he despised the tears of his 
mother, who soon sunk under the 
weight of her afilietion ; and a law was 
promulgated in the name of the Em- 
peror Justin, which abolished the rigid 
Jurisprudence of anthpiity. A glorious 
rcpeutauce (the words of the edict) was 
Icit open for the unhappy females who 
IkkI prostituted their persons on the 
theatre, and they were permitted to 
contract a legal union with the most 
illustrious of tlie Homans.’ This in- 
dulgence was speedily folloAved by the 
solemn nuptials of Justinian and Theo- 
dora ; her dignity was gradually exalted 
with that of her lover ; and, as soon as 
Justin had invested his neplicw witii 
the purple, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople placed the diadem on the heads 

J See the old law in Justinian’s Code (1. v. tit. 
V. leg. 7, tit. xxvii. leg. 1), uiidor tlio years 330 
and 454. The new edict (about the year 621 or 
622, Aleman, p. .tS, !)0) very awkwardly repeals 
DU more than tlie clause of mulieres £(«/»»> cr, 
libertinw, taberuariaa. See the novels 89, and 
117, and a Greek rescript from Jastiuiaa to the 
bishops (Aleman. p.41). 


of the emperor and empress of the East, 
But the usual honours which the sever- 
ity of Koman manners had allowed to 
the wives of princes could not satisfy 
either the ambition of Theodora or the 
fondness of Justinian. He seated her 
on the throne as an equal and indepen- 
dent colleague in the sovereignty of 
the empire, and an oath of allegiance 
was imposed on the governors of the 
provinces in the joint names of Jus- 
tinian and Theodora.* The Eastern 
world fell prostrate before the genius 
and fortune of the daughter of Acacius. 
The prostitute who, in the presence of 
innumerable spectators, had polluted 
the theatre of Constantinople, was 
adored as a queen in the same city, by 
grave magistrates, orthodox bishops, 
^victorious generals, and captive mon* 
archs.* 

Those \viho believe that the female 
mind is totally de- 
praved by tlia Im of 
chastity, will eagerly listen to all the 
invectives of private envy or popular 
resentment, which have cHssemblod the 
virtues of Theodora, exaggerated her 
vices, and^condemned with vigour the 
venal or voluntary sins of the youtnful 
harlot. From a motive of shame or 
contempt, she often declined the servile 
homage of the multMe, escaped from 
the odious light of the capital, and 
passed the greatest part of the year in 
the palaces and gardens which were 
pleasantly seated on Inc sea-coast of 
tlio Propontis and the Bosphorus. Her 
private hours were devoted to the pru- 
dent as well as grateful care of her 
beauty, the luxury of tlie bath and 
table, and the long slumber of the 
evening and the morning. Her secret 

^ I swear by tiie Father, &&, by the Virgin 
Mary, by the four Gospels, dua) in manibua 
teneu, anri by the holy Archangels Michael 
aud Gabriel, puram, conscientiam gem^aQum- 
que sorvitiuni mo servatururo, sacratissimis 
DDNiV. Juslijiiauo et Theodorm conjugi ejus 
(Novell, viii. tit. 3). Would the oath have 
been binding in favour of the widow? Com- 
munce; tituii et triumphi, Ac. (Alema. p. 47, 3S). 

s « Let greatness own her, and she’s mean no 
mons," Ac. 

Without Warburton's critical telescope, I should 
never have seen, in the general picture of 
triumphant vice, any peiiiunal allusion t# 
Theo<i»ca. 
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apartments were occupied by the 
favourite women and eunuchs, whose 
interests and passions she indulged at 
the expense of justice; the most illus- 
trious personages of the State were 
crow’ded into a dark and sultry antc- 
cliainber, and when at last, after 
tedious attendance, they were admitted 
to kiss the feet of Theodora, they ex- 
perienced, as lier humour iniglit sug- 
gest, the silent an*ogauce of an einpi’css 
or the eapieious levity of a comedian. 
Her rapacious avarice to accumulate an 
immense treasure, may be excused l)y 
the ap[)rehension of her husband’s 
death, which could leave no alternative 
between ruin and the throne ; and fear 
as Avoll as ambition niiglit exasperate 
Th(50(lora against two gcneidis, wlio, 
during a malady of the emperor, had 
rashly detdared that they were not dis- 
posed to ae(]iiicsee in the choice of the 
ca[)ital. lint the reproach oi cruelty, 
HO repugnant even to her softer vices, 
has left an indelible stain on the me- 
mory of Theodora. Her numerous 
spies observedjiand zealously reported, 
every action, or word, or look, injurious 
to their royal mistress. Whomsoever 
theytccused were cast into hc^ peculiar 
prisons ; ^^inaccessible to the inquiries 
of justice ; and it was rumoured tlnlt 
the tortures of thwack, or scourge, had 
been inflicted in the presence of a 
female tyrant, insensible to the voice 
of prayer or of pity.- Some of these 
unhappy victim^perished in deep im- 
wholesome dungeons, while others 
were permitted, after the loss of their 
limbs, their reason, or their fortune, to 
appear ki the world the living monu- 
ments of her vengeance, which was 
commonly extended to the children of 
those whom she had 8us]H‘.cted or 
injured. The senator or bishop, whose 
death or exile Theodora b.ad pro- 
nounced, was delivered to a trusty 
messenger, and his diligence was 
quickened by a menace from her own 

^ Her prieons, a labyrinth, a Tartarus 
(Aneitflot. (!. *1), were uikUt the palace. Dark- 
ness jis pro]jiti(JUS tocvu(3]ty, but it is likewise 
(ivourablo to calumny and fiction. 

3 A more jocular w hoping was inflicted on 
SatnrninuB, for presuming to say that his wife, 
a favourite of the empress, had not been found 
(Anecdot. 17). 


mouth. “If you fail in the execution 
of my commands, I swear by Hijn who 
liveth for ever, that your skin shall bo 
flayed from your body.” * 

If the creed of Theodora had not 
been tainted with herc.sy, , 

her exemplary devotion ^ "■ 
might have atoned, in the opinion of 
her eontempomries, for pride, avarice, 
and cruelty. But, if she employed her 
iufluejiec to assuage the intolerant fury 
of the emperor, the present age will 
allow some merit to her religion, and 
much indulgence to her speculative 
errors.® The name of Theodora was 
introduced, with e(iual honour, in all 
the [)ious and charitable foundations of 
Justinian; and the most benevolent 
institution of his reign may l)e ascribed 
to the sympathy of the empress for her 
^ess fortunate sisters, who had been 
seduced or eontpelled to embrace the 
trade of prostitiiiiou. A p.'ilaee, on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, was con- 
verted into a stately and spacious 
monastery, and a liberal maintenance 
was assigned to five hundred 
who had been collected from the streets 
and brothels of Constantinople. In 
this safe and holy retrrjat, they were 
devoted to perpetual confinement ; and 
the despair of some, who threw them- 
selves headlong into the sea, was lost 
in the gratitude of the penitents, who 
had been delivered from sin and misery 
by their generous benefaetress.^ Thu 
prudence of J’heo'lora is celebrated ))y 
Justinian himself; and his laws arc 
attributed to tbo sage eoun-sels of his 
most reverend wife, Avlmin he had 
received a.s the gift of tbo Deity Her 
courage was displayed .amidst the 
tumult of the people and the terrors of 

1 Per vivcHtein in siecula excoriari te foclam, 
Anastasias de Vitis Pont. Koman. in Vlgilio, 
p. 40 

- Lndewig, p. lUl-lfid. T give liiin credit for 
the charitable attempt, altliough he hath not 
much charity in his temper. 

3 Compare the Anecuotps (c. 17) with the 
Edifice.? (1. i. c. 9)— how difforently may the 
same fact he stated ! Joiin \lalala (torn. il. 
p. 174, 175) observes, that on or a similar 
occjisiou, she released and clothed the girls 
whom she had purcliasod from the stews at five 
auxei a-piece. 

* Novel viii. i. An allusion to Theodora. 
Her enemies read the name Dicmonodon 
(Aleman, p. bC). 
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the court. Her cliastity, from the 
moment of her union with Justinian, is 
founded on the silence of her implacalde 
enemies ; and although tlie daughter of 
Acacius might be satiated with love, 
yet some applause is due to the firm- 
ness of a mind which could sacrifice 
pleasure and hnhitiotheatrmi£r(‘r«('P‘c 
cither of duty or interest. The wishes 
and prayers of Theodora could never 
obtain the blessing of a lawful son, and 
she buried an infant daugliter, the sole 
olFspring of her marriage. ‘ Notwith- 
Rtanding this disappointment, lier do- 
minion was permanent and absolute ; 
she preserved, by art or merit; the 
aflections of Justinian ; and their 
seeming dissensions were always fatal 
to the courtiers w'ho l)elicved tliem to 
be sincere. Verhaps her health had 
been impaired by the lieentiousmiss of 
her youth ; but it M'as always didicatc, 
and she was directed by her physicians 
to use the I’ytliiau warm baths. In 
this journey, the empress was followed 
by the fra'torian pra'fect, the treasurer, 
counts and patricians, and a 
splendid train of four thousand at- 
tendants ; the highways were repaired 
at her approach ; a palace was 
erected for her reception ; and as she 
passed through IJithyiiia, she distri- 
buted liberal alms to the cliurches, the 
monasteries and tlie hospitals, that 
they might implore heaven for tlie 
restoration of her liealth.-' At length, 
Her death, iu the tweuty-fourth ye;ir 
A,r. B«. of niarriage, and the 
twenty-second of her reign, shcwascou- 
Buined l)ya caiiccr;3 and the irrepar- 
able loss was deplored by her hus))and, 
who, in the room of a theatrical prusti- 

1 l^t. Sabas refused to pi ay for a son of Theo- 
dora, lest lie slionld provo a heretic woise than 
Aimstasius hiiiM-lf (< 'yril in Vit. St. Sab:e,!ipud 
Aleman, p. 7U. lull). 

- See flohn iUulalu, tom. ii. p ]74, Tlieo- 
phaiics, p. If'S. rroco)uus de Edilic. 1. v. e. ."J. 

.1 'J’heiMiora Chalceiionensi.s synodi imuiica 
canceris plaga toto cor]>ore perlusa vitain pro* 
dlglofle tiuivit (Victor Tuimnenbis in t’hron.). 
On eucli uecosions; an orthodox mind is steeled 
against pity. Alornannus (p, ]l', 13) under- 
siauda the turiliui ix6tfA%h ot TJieophanes as 
civil language, which does not imply either 
jriety or repentance ; yet two years auer her j 
death, St. Theodora is celebrated by IW 
BUsatiarius (in Proem, v. ' 


tute, might have selected the purest 
and moat noble virgin of the East.* 

11. A material difference may be 
observed in the r nines of Th« factions of 
antiquity : the njost cmi- 
neiit of the Greeks were actors, the 
Komans were merely spectators. The 
Olympic stadium wtis open to wealth, 
merit, and ambition ; aud if the candi • 
dates could depend on their personal 
skill and activity, they might pursue 
the footsteps of Diomede amt.Mcmjlaus, 
and conduct their own horses in the 
rapid career.* Ten, twenty, forty, 
chariots, were allowed to start at the 
same instant; a crown of leaves was 
the rcw'ard of the victor ; and his fame, 
with that of his family and country, 
was clulnted in lyric strains moi'e 
durable than monuments of brass and 
marble. Ihit a senator, or even a 
citizen, hi.s dignity, would 

have blushed to expose his person or 
his horses in the circus of Rome. The 
games were exhibited at the expense of 
the republic, the magisiTatcs, or the 
(.*mp(;rG''8 : but the rcihs were aban- 
doned to servile hands ; and if the 
prolits of, a favourite charioteer some- 
times exbeedcd those of an advocate, 
they must be considered as the effects 
Ji popular cxtravagmiee, and the high 
wages of a disgracefjifi* profession. The 
race, in its first institution, was a 
.simple contest of two chariots, whose 
drivers were distinguished by u'hik and 
ral livcncs : two addWonal colours, a 
liglit f/ywi, ami a corulean hluej were 
afterwards introduced ; and, as the 
races were repeated twenty -five times, 
one liundrcd chariots contributed in 
the same day to the pomp of the circus. 
Tlie four Jaciiom soon acquired ft Ic^al 
c-staULslimcnt, and a mysterious origin, 
ami thc'ir fiuiciiul colours were derived 

' As she perswult*'! tin: popes, and lejected 
a on.inoil. Ilaronius ('xhansts the nnm^xy of Eve, 
Jialila, ilerodias, Jic , ; ufier wiiich lie lias rr 
cuurbe to iii.s internal didionary : civibinfernl- 
alumua dutuionuni— satanicu agitata spiiitii'- 
spstro percita dlabulico, kc., Sic., (a.d. No. 
24). 

^ Head and feel the twenty-third book of the 
Jliiul, a living ])icture of manners, iias&ionfi. 
and the whole form and spirit of the charioi 
race. West’s Dissertation on the Olympio 
I Games (sect. xil-xvii.)atro):dB mpeh curious and 
i authentic information. 
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from the various appearances of nature 
in the four seasons of the year ; the 
led dog-star of summer, the snows of 
winter, the deep shades of autumn, and 
the cheerful verdure of the spring. ‘ 
Another interpretation preferred the 
elements to the seasons, and the struggle 
of tlic green and blue was supposed to 
represent the conflict of the earth and 
sea. Their respective victories an- 
nounced cither a plentiful harvest or a 
prosperous Navigation, and the hostility 
of tlic husbandmen ami mariners was 
somewhat less absurd than the blind 
ardour of the Roman people, who de- 
voted their lives and fortunes to the 
colour which they liad espoused. Such 
folly was disdained and indulged by 
the wisest princes ; but the names of 
Caligula, Nero, Vitellius, Verus, Corn- 
modus, Caracalla, and Elagabalus, were 
enrolled in the blue or green factions of 
the circus : they frequented their 
At Some applauded their 

favourites, chastised their 
antagonists, aud deserved the esteem 
of tlie populj^e, by the natiwal or 
affected imitation of their iifmeiT. 
The bloody and tumultuous contest 
coiitifiucdf to disturb the publio fes- 
tivity, till the lost age of the spectacles 
of Rome; and Thcodoric, from a motivf 
of justice or affeo^on, interposed his 
authority to protect the greens against 
the violence of a consul and a patrician, 
who weye passionately addicted to the 
blue faction of tl^ circus.® 
Constantinople adopted the follies, 
t)ia«gh not the virh.es, of 
Conitantinopi« ancicnt Rome ; and the 
andtheEwt. factions which had 
agitated the^ circus, raged with re- 
doubled fury in the hippodrome. 

^ The four colours, afbaff, rumtlf pminif 
vmHi, represent the four eeasoris, acconUng to 
Ca98lotUirus(Var. iii. 61), who lavishes much wit 
and elo(]%«suce on this theatrical mystery. Of 
thiiso colours, the three first may be fairly 
translated vMti, red, and gnen, Venetvs is 
explained by amdm, a word various iimi 
vague ; it is properly the sky refiectwl in tl»f 
AM ; but custom and convenience may allow 
me, as an equivalent (Robert. Stephan, sub 
TOce. Spence g Polymetu p. 228). 

See Onuphrius Panvlnius de Ludls CIrcen- 
Aibus, 1. i. 0 . 10, 11 ; the seventeenth Annotation 
on Moscou's Hliton of the Germans ; and Ale- 
j*nan. ad c. vii. 

VOL. II. 


Under the reign of Annatasins, this 
popular frenzy was inflamed by ro- 
ligiouB zeal, and the greens, who hiul 
treacherouslv concealed stones and 
daggers under baskets of fruit, mas- 
sacred, at a solemn festival, three 
thousand of their blue adversaries.’ 
From the capital, this pestilence was 
diffused into the provinces and cities of 
the East, and the sportive distinction 
of two colours produced two strong and 
irreconcilable factions, which slujok 
the foundations of a feeble govenunen t. 
The popular dissensions, founded on the 
most serious interest, or holy pretence, 
have scarcely equalled the obstinacy of 
this wanton discord, which invadctl 
the peace of families, divided friends 
and urothers, and tempted the female 
sex, though seldom seen in the circus, 
to espouse the inclinations of their 
lovers, or to contradict the v^ishes of 
their husbands. Every law, either 
human or divine, was trampled muler 
foot, and as long as the party was suc- 
cessful, its deluded followers appeared 
careless of private distress or piiljjift cid- 
amity. The licence, without the freed om 
of democracy, was revived at Antioch 
and Constantinople, and the support of 
a faction became necessary to every 
candidate for civil or ecclesiastical 
honours. A secret attachment to the 
fatnily or sect of Anastasias was im- 
puted to the greens; the blues wuio 
zealously devoted to the cause of or- 
thodoxy and Justinian, 3 and their 
grateful patron protected, almve five 
years, the disorders of a faction, whose 
seasonable tumults, overawed the }){»liicc, 
the senate', and the capitals of tlie East. 

1 Marcellin. in Chron. p. 47. Instead of the 
vulgar word ventUi, he uses the more exquisite 
terms of cmrukaml emealis. Baronlus(A.D. 
501, No. 4, 6, 8) is satisfied that the blues were 
orthodox ; but Tillemont is angry at the sup- 
position, and will not allow any martyrs in a 
playhouse (Hist, des Emp. tom. vi. p. ./.'i4). 

See i’rocoplus, (Persic. 1. i. c. 21). In de- 
scribing the vices of the factions and of the 
government, the jniidic, is not more favourahJe 
than the uscret historian. Aleman, (p. 20) has 
quoted a fine passage from Gregory Naxlauxen, 
which proves the inveteracy of the evil. 

3 The partiality of Justinian for the I'^ues 
(Anecdot. o. 7) 1? attested by Bvagrlu8(Ulit. 
Eccles, 1. Iv. c. 82), John MaUla (tom. il. p. 
138, ISO), especially for Antioch ; and Iheo- 
phones (p. 142). 
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InBolent with royal favour, the blues 
Jutiniui affected to strike terror 
favouri the l)y a peculiar and barbaric 
dress, the long hair of the 
Huns, their close sleeves and ample 
garments, a lofty step, and a sonorous 
voice. In the day they concealed their 
two-edged poniards, but in the night 
they boldly assembled in arms, and in 
numerous bauds, prepared for every 
act of violence and rapine. Their iul- 
versaries of the green faction, or even 
inotibiiaive citizens, were stripped and 
often muidered by these nocturnal 
robbers, and it became dangerous to 
wear any gold buttons or girdles, or to 
appear at a late hour in the streets of a 
peaceful capital. A daring spirit, rising 
with impunity, proceeded to violate the 
safeguard of private houses; and fire 
was employed to facilitate the attack, oi 
to conceal the crimes of these factious 
rioters. No place was safe or sacred 
from their depredations; to gratify 
either avarice or revenge, they pro- 
fusely spilt tlie blood of the innocent ; 
ehurdies and altars were polluted by 
atrocious murders; and it was the 
boast of the assassins, that their dex- 
terity could always inflict a mortal 
wound with a siimle stroke of their 
dagger. The dissolute youth of Con- 
stantinople adopted the blue livery of 
disorder; tlie laws were silent, and 
the bonds of society were relaxed; 
creditors were compelled to resign their 
obligations; judges to reverse their 
sentence ; masters to enfranchise their 
slaves ; fathers to supply the extrava- 
gance of their children ; noble matrons 
were prostituted to the lust of their 
sen an U; beautiful boys were lorn 
from the arms of their parents; and 
u i i UK, unless they preferred a voluntary 
death, were ravished in the presence of 
their husbands.' The despair of the 
greens, who were persecuted by their 
I'u-MiiKjs and deserted by tho magis- 
tiv.te, a.ssunicd the privilege of defence, 
perhaps of retaliation ; but those who 

’* A wife (says Procopius), who was seized and 
{dninst ravi«li(;(] by a olue-coat, threw herselt 
tlv nDsjihorus, The bishops of the 
so. mil Sui.i ( \i. man. p. 2e) deplore a similar 
rh.‘ ;;mlt or glory of female chastity, 
Inline lu'voino * 


survived the combat were dragged to 
execution, and the unhappy fugitives, 
escaping to woods and caverns, preyed 
without mercy on the society from 
j whence they were expelled. Those 
ministers of justice who had courage to 
punish the crimes and to brave the 
resentment of the blues, became tho 
victims of their indiscreet zeal ; a pre- 
fect of Constantinople fled for refuge to 
the holy sepulchre, a count of the East 
was ignominiously whipped, and a 
governor of Cilicia was hanged, by the 
onler of Theodora, on the tomb of two 
assassins whom he had condemned for 
the murder of his groom, and a daring 
attack upon his own life.' An aspiring 
candidate may be tempted to build his 
greatnet i on the public confusion, but 
it is the interest as well as duty of a 
sovereign to maintain tho authority of 
the laws. The first edict of Justinian, 
which Wks often repeated, and some- 
times executed, announced his firm 
resolution to support tho innocent, and 
to chastise the guilty of every denomi 
nation and colour, the balance of 
justice was still inclined in favour of 
the blue faction, by the secret affection, 
the habits, and tho fears of ih? em- 
peror; his equity, after an apparent 
ctruggle, submitted, without reluctance, 
to the implacable pas^sions of Theodora, 
and the empress nefer forgot or forgave 
the injuiies of the comedian. At the ac- 
cession of tho younger Justin, the pro- 
clamation of equal an(j rigorous justice 
indirectly condemned the partiality of 
the fonner reign. “Ye blues, Justinian 
is no more ! ye greens, he is still alive ! ” ’ 

A sedition, whi'ch almost laid Con- 
stantinople in a.slies, was 
excited by the mutual 
hatred and momentary 
ceconciliation of the two 
factions. In the fifth year of his reign, 

1 'ilie doubtful credit of Procopius I Anccdot. 
c. 17) is supported by the less partial Evagrius, 
who contlrius the fact, and epecifles the names. 
The tragic fate of tlie prefect of Constantinople 
is related by John Malaia (tom. ii. p. 1S9). 

^ 8ee John Malala (tom. il. p. 147); yet he 
owns that Justinian was attached to the blu^ 
Thu seining discord of the emperor and Theo- 
dora is perhaps viewed with too much jealousy 
and refinement by I’rocopius (An^ot. e lOj^ 
See Aleman. Praefst p. 6. 


Boditlon of Con- 
itantlnople, 
mmamed Miha. 
A.D. 1)32. 
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Justinian celebrated tbe festival of the 
ides of January : the games were in- 
cessantly disturbed by the clamorous 
discontent of tho greens: till the 
twenty -second race, the emperor main- 
tained his silent gravity; at length, 
yielding to his impatience, he condes- 
cended to hold, in abrupt sentences, 
and by the voice of a crier, the most 
singular dialogue^ that ever passed be- 
tween a prince and his subjects. Their 
first complaints were respectful and 
modest; they accused tho su)>ordinate 
ministers of oppression, and proclaimed 
their wishes for tlie long life and victory 
of the emperor, “lie patient and at- 
tentive, ye insolent railers ! ” exclaimed 
Justinian ; “ be mute, yc Jews, Samari- 
tans, and Manichajans ! ’* Tlfh green.s 
still attempted to awaken liis compas- 
sion. “We are poor, we are innocent, 
we are injured, wo dare not j)a|s through 
tlie streets : a general perscciitiou is 
exercised against our name and colour. 
Let us (lie, 0 emperor ! but let us die 
by your command, and for your ser- 
vice ! ” But t^e repetition of partial 
and passionate invectives degraded, in 
their eyes, tlie majesty of the purple : I 
theyrcnounced allegiance to ttie prince 1 
who refuted justice to his people ;j 
lamented that the father of Justinia* 
had been liorn ; ^d branded l^s son 
with the opprobrious names of a homi- 
cide, an a.ss, and a perjured tyrant. 
“Do you despise your lives?” cricjd 
the indignant in«narch : the blues rose 
with fury from tlieir seats ; their hostile 
clamours thundered in tim hippodrome ; 
and their adversaries, deserting the im- 
e<iual contest, spread terror and des- 
pair throiigli the streets of Constanti- 
nople. At this dangerous moment, 
seven notorious assassins of both fac- 
tions, who had been condemned by the 
prefect, were carried round tlie city, 
and afterwards transported to the place 
of execution in tlie suburb of Dora. 
Four were immediately beheaded; a 
fifth was hanged ; but when the same 

1 This dialogue, which Tiipoplmnes has pre- 
svved, exhibits the popular language, as well 
as'the manners, of Constantinople iu the sixth 
century. Their Creek is mingled wLtii mady 
strange and barbarous words, for whicii Ducange 
cannot always find a meaning or etymoloffl'. 


punishment was inflicted on the remain- 
ing two, tho rope broke, they fell alive 
to the ground, tho populace applauded 
their escape, and tho monks of St. 
Conon, issuing from the neiglibouriug 
convent, conveyed them in a boat to 
tho Banctuary of the church.* As one 
of tbcLe criminals was of tho blue, and 
the other of the green livery, the tw'O 
factions were c([ually provoked by the 
cruelty of their opprc.ssor or tho in- 
gratitud(j of their piitron ; and a short 
tnice was coucluded till they had de- 
livered their priiioncrs, and satisfied 
their revenge. The palace of tho pre- 
fect wlio witiistood the seditious 
torrent w'tis instantly Imrnt, his olliccrs 
and guards were massacred, the prisons 
were fc^rced open, and freedom was re- 
stored to those who could only use it 
^or the public destruction. A military 
force, which had been despatched to 
tho aid of the civil magistrate, was 
fiercely encountered by an armed multi- 
tude, whose numbers and boldness con- 
tinually increased ; and the Heruli, the 
wildest barbarians in the servicq^f the 
empire, overturned the priests and their 
relics, which, from a pious motive, had 
been rashly interposed to separate the 
bloody conflict. Tlio tumult was ex- 
asperated by this sacrilege; tho people 
fought Mutli enthusiasm in the cause of 
(rod ; the women, from tho roofs and 
windows, showered stones on the heads 
of the soldiers, who darted firebrands 
against tlie houses; and the various 
flanu'S, which had been kindled by tho 
luuuls of citizens and strangerB, spread 
witliout control over the face of the 
city. The oonllngration involved the 
cathedral of fcit. So])hi:i, the baths of 
Zeuxippus, a part of tho palace, from 
the first entrance to the altar of Mars, 
and the long portico from the palace to 
tho forum of (Constantine : a large 
hospital, with the sick patients, was 
consumed ; many churches and stately 
edifices were destroyed, and an iin- 
meiisc treasure of gold and silver was 
either ifteltod or lost. From such 
scones of horror and distress, tho wise 
and wealthy citizens escaped over the 

1 See tblB church and monuBtery in Docangs, 
C. D. Cbriatiaxia, L Iv. p. Wl 
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Bosphorus to the Asiatic side; and 
during five days Consfantinople was 
abandoned to the factions, whose watch- 
word, Nika, miiquiakl has given a 
name to this memorable sedition.’ 

As long as the factions were divided, 
Xba diitren of the triumphant blues and 

JutiBlM. desponding greens ap- 
cared to behold with tlie same in- 
ifference the disorders of the state. 
They agreed to censure the corrupt 
management of justice and the finance ; 
and the two responsible ministers, the 
artful Tribonian and the rapacious 
John of Cappadocia, were loudly ar- 
raigned as the authors of the public 
misery. The peaceful murmurs of the 
people would have been disregarded : 
they were heard with respect when the 
city was in flames ; the (iua38tor, and 
the prefect, were instantly removecT, 
and their olfices were tilled by two 
senators of blameless integrity. After 
this popular concession, Justinian pit)- 
ceeded to the hippodrome to confess his 
own errors, and to accept the repent- 
ancea^^of his grateful subjects; but 
they distrusted his assurances, though 
solemnly prouoiinood in the presence of 
the holy gospels ; and the emperor, 
alarmed by their distrust, retreated 
with precifHtation to the strong fortress 
of the palace. The oltstlnacy of the 
tumult was now imputed to a secret and 
ambitious conspiracy, and a suspicion 
was entertained, that the insurgents, 
more especially the green faction, had 
been supplicil with arms and money by 
Ilypatius and Poiupey, two patricians, 
who could neitlier forgot with honour, 
nor remember witli safety, that they 
were the nephews of the Emperor 
Anastasius. Capriciously trusted, dis- 
graced, and pardoned, by the jealous 
levity of the moiiaich, they had ap- 
peared as loyal servants before the 
throne ; and during five days of the 
tumult, they were detained as imfKirt- 
ant hostages ; till at length, the fears 
of Justinian prevailing over his pru- 

1 The history of the Nika sedition Is extiacted 
from Marcellinus (in Chron.), Procopius (Persic. 
1. 1. c. 2U), John Malala (lorn. ii. )>. 21o-218), 
Ohron. Paschal, (p. 83G-340), Theophanes 
(Chronograph, p. 154-158), and Zonaraa (1. aiv. 
p. 61-63). 


denco, he viewed the two brothers in 
the light of spies, perhaps of assassins, 
and sternly commanded them to depart 
from the palace. After a fruitless re- 
presentation, that obedience miglit lead 
to involuntary treason, they retired to 
their houses, and in the morning of the 
sixth day Hypatius was surrounded and 
seized by the people, who, regardless 
of his virtuous resistance, and the tears 
of his wife, transported their favourite 
to the forum of Constantine, and in- 
stead of a diadem, placed a rich collar 
on his head. If the usurper, who after- 
wards pleaded the merit of his delay, had 
complied with the advice of his senate, 
and urged the fury of the multitude, 
their first irresistible effort might have 
oppressed or expelled his trembling com- 
petitor. The Byzantine palace enjoyed 
a free communication with the sea; 
vessels lay ready at the garden stairs ; 
and a shcret resolution was already 
formed, to convey tlio emperor with his 
family and treasures to a safe reti'eat, 
at some distance from the capital. 

Justinian was lust, jf the prostitute 
whom lie raised from tlie yimaeu of 
theatre Imd not renounced 
tlie timidity, as well as the' virtues, of 
her sex. In the midst of a council, 
(where Bclisarlus mms present, Theodora 
alone displayed the^ spirit of a hero ; 
and slic alone, w?onout apprehending 
his future hatred, could save the ciii' 
peror from the imminent danger, and 
his unworthy fears. flight,” said 
the consort of Justinian, “were the 
only means of safety, yet I should dis- 
dain to fly. Death is the condition of 
our birth ; Imt they who have reigned 
should never survive the los.s of dignity 
«au(l dominion. I implode iieaven, that 
1 may never ))e seen, not a day, with- 
out my diadem and purple ; that I may 
no I(mger behold the light, when I cease 
tu be saluted with the name (^f queen. 
If you I’csolve, 0 C.*esar ! to fly, you 
have treasures; behold the sea, you 
have ships ; but tremble lost the desire 
of life should expose you to wrotcheil 
exile and ignominious death. For my 
own part, I adhere to the maxim 'of 
antiquity, that the throne is a glorious 
sepulchre.” The firmness of a woman 
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restored the courage to deliberate and 
act, and courage soon discovers the re- 
sources of the most desperate situation, 
[t was an easy and a (iecisive measure 
to revive the animosity of the factions ; 
the blues were astonished at their own 
guilt and folly, that a trifling injury 
should provoke tliem to conspire with 
their implacable enemies against a 
gracions and liberal benefactor; they 
again proclaimed the majesty of Jus- 
tinian ; andythe greens, with their up- 
start emperor, were left alone in the 
hippodrome. The fidelity o*Lho guards 
was doubtful ; but the military force 
TheiediUoaii of Justinian consisted in 

■uppniMd. three thousand veterans, 
who had been trained to valour and 
discipline in the Persian and Illyrian 
wars. Under the command of Belis- 
arius andMundus, they silently marched 
in two divisions from the palace, forced 
their obscure way through* narrow 
passages, expiring flames, and falling 
edifices, and burst open at the same 
moment the two opposite gates of the 
hippodrome. tliis narrow space, the 
disorderly aud affiightcd crowd was in- 
capable of resisting on eitlicr side a firm 
and regular attack ; the blues signalised 
the fury of their repentance ; aud it is 
computed, that above tliirty tliousau^ 
persons were slain in the merciless and 
promiscuous carna^of the day. Hypa- 
tias was dragged from his throne, and 
conducted with his brother Pompey to 
the feet of tlio emperor : they implored 
his clemency; but their crime was 
manifest, their innocence uncertain, and 
Justinian had been too.much terrified to 
forgive. The next rooming the two 
nephews of Aimstasius, with ciglitecu 
illustrimia acaomplices of patrician or 
consular rank, were privately executed 
by the soicUers; their bodies were 
thrown into the sea, their palaces razed, 
and their foitunes confiscated. The hip- 
podrome itself was condemned, during 
several years, to a mournful silence : 
with the restoration of the ^mes, the 
same disorders revived ; and the blue 
and green factions continued toaillict the 
rSign of Justinian, and to disturb the 
tranquillity of the Eastern empire.* 

^MaroeUinai says in general tonni, in< 


III. That empire, after Rome was 
barbarous, still embraced 
the nations whom she liad SEuiScturwfS 
conquered beyond the Eajtem 
Hadriatic, and as far as 
the frontiers of Ailthiopia and Persia. 
Justinian reigned over sixty-four pro- 
vinces, and nine hundred and thirty- 
five cities ;* his dominions wove blessed 
by nature with the advantages of soil; 
situation, and climate: and the im- 
provements of human art had been 
perpetually diffused along the coast of 
the Mediterranean and the banks of the 
Nile, from .iiicient Troy to the Egyp- 
tian Thebes. Abraham® h.ad been re- 
lieved by the well-known plenty of 
Egypt ; the same country, a small and 
populous tract, was still capable of ex- 
porting, eacli year, two hundred anti 
Sixty thousand quarters of wheat for 
the use of Constantinople and the 
capital of Justinian was supplied with 
the manufactures of Sidon, fifteen 
centuries after they had been eclcl)r.ated 
b the poems of Homer.* The anunal 

Dumeris populis in circo truciditiin. Piflfopius 
numbers 80,000 victims: and the 85,000 of 
Theophanes are swelled to 40,000 by the more 
recent Zonaras. Such is the usual progress of 
exaggeration. 

1 iiierucles, a contemporary of Justinian, 
composed his (Itineraria, p. 031), or 

review of the eastern provinces and cities, be- 
fore the year 58.5 (Wesseling in Praafat, and 
Not. ad. p. 028, kc.). 

a See the book of Genesis (xli. 10), and tlie 
administration of Joseph. The annuls of tlie 
Greeks and Hebrews agree in the early arts and 
plenty of Kgypt : hut this antiquitj HuppoKcs a 
long scries of iminovomcut ; and "Warbuiton, 
who is almost stifled by the Hebrew, calls 
aloud for the Samaritan, chronology (Divine 
Legation, vol. iii. p. 20, &«.).'' 

Kighfc millions of Roman mo<lil, he-sides a 
contribution of 80,000 aurei for the e\i>pnses of 
water carriage, from which the subject was 
graciously excused. See tlie tliirieenth Kd let of 
Justinian : the numbers are checked and verified 
by tlie agreement of the Greek and Latin texts. 

4 Homer's Iliad, vl. 280. These veils, wItXii 

* The recent extraordinary discoveries In 
Egyptian antiquities strongly confirm the high 
notion of the early Egyptian civilisation, and 
Imperatively demand a longer period for their 
development. As to the common Hebrew 
chronology, as far as such a subject is cainble 
of demonstration, it appears to mo to have been 
framed, with t particular vietp, by the Jews of 
Tiberias. It was not the chronolugy of the 
Samaritans, nor that of the LXX, not that of 
Josephus, not that of 8t. Paul.— tf. 
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power? of vegetation, instead of being 
exhiiusled by two tlioiisaiid liarvesta, 
A^crc renewed and invigorated by skil- 
ful husl)aiidry, ricii manure, and 
seasonable repose. The breed of do- 
mestic animals was intinitely multi- 
plied. riaiitations, buildings, and the 
instruments of labour and luxurj*, which 
are more durable tiiaii the term of 
human life, were accumulated by tlic 
care of successive generations. Tradi- 
tion preserved, and experience simpli- 
fied, the humble practice of the arts ; 
society was enriched )jy the division of 
labour and the facility of exchange; 
and every Roman was lodged, clothed, 
and subsisted, by the industry of a 
thousand liands. The invention of the 
loom and distalf lias been piously as- 
cribed to the gods. In every age, a 
variety of animal and vegetable produc-f 
tioiis, hair, skins, wool, liax, cotton, 
and at length have been skilfully 
manufactured to bide or adorn the 
human body ; they were stained with 
an infusum of permanent colours ; and 
the •i;fjicil was successfully employed 
to improve the labours of the loom. In 
the choice of those colours' which imi- 
tate the beauties of nature, the freedom 
of taste and fashion was indulged ; but 
the deep purple® which the Phoenicians 
extracted from a shell-fish, was re- 
strained to the sacred person and 
palace of the emperor ; and the penal- 
ties of treason were denounced against 
the ambitious subjects, who dared to 
usurp the pi'crogativo of the throne.^ 

were the work of the Sidonian 
women. But this passage is more honourable 
to the uianufacturus than to tlic navigation of 
Phoenicia, fro.m ^tiieuce they Lad beeu iujjxirted 
to Troy in i’hrygiari bottoms. 

1 See in Ovid (de Arte Amandi, iii. 26!), &c.) 
a poetical list of twelve colours borrowed from 
flowers, the elements, &c. But it is almost 
impossible to discriminate by words all the 
nice and various shades both of art and nature. 

By the discovery of cocliinual, i^c., we far 
surpass the colours of antiquity. Their royal 
purple had a strong smell, and a dark cast as 
deep as bull’s blood— obscuritas rubens (says 
Cassiodorus, Var. 1, 2), nigredo sanguinea. 
The president Goguet (Origlne des Loix et des 
Arts, part ii. L il. c. 2, p. Iti4-21f>) will amuse 
and satisfy the reader. 1 doubt whether Ms 
book, especlaUj In England, is as well known 
H it deserves to be. 

I Hiitodoal proofs of this Jealousy have been 


1 need not explain that silt is origin- 
ally spun from the bowels The me of eiik 
of a caterpillar, and that by the Romans, 
it composes the goiduii tomb from 
whence a worm emerges in the form of 
a butterfly. Till the reign of Justi lian, 
the silk-worms who feed on the leaves 
of the white mulberry-tree were con- 
fined to China ; those of the pine, tlie 
oak, and the ash, were coiumun in the 
forests both of Asia and J'iuropo ; but 
as their education is mure difiieult, and 
their produce more unccrtaiii, they were 
generally neglected, except in the little 
island of Ceos, near the coast of Attica. 
A thill gauze was procured from their 
webs, and thi^ Cemi manufacture, tbe 
invention of a woman, ior female use, 
was loiigiadmired both iii the East and 
at Rome. Whatei'cr .suspicions may be 
raised by the garments of the Medcs 
and Assyrians, Virgil is the most an- 
cient wrii.cr wlio expressly mentions 
the soft wool which M^as combed from 
the trees of tlic Seres or Chinese ;* and 
this natural error, less marvellous than 
the truth, was slowly corrected by tbe 
knowledge of a valuable insect, the first 
artificer of the luxury of nations. That 
rare and .elegant luxury was censpred, 
in the reign of Tiberius, by the gravest 
of. the Romans ; and Tliny, in affected 
though forcible language, has con- 
demned the thirst (bi gain, which ex- 
plored the last confines of the earth, 
for the pernicious purpose of exposing 
to the public eyo naked draperies and 

occasionally Introduced, and many more might 
have been added ; but the arbitrary acts of 
despotism were Justitied by the sober and 
general declarations of law (Oodez Theodosian. 
1. X, tit. 21, leg. S. Codex Justinian. 1. xi. tit, 
S, leg. 6). An Inglorious permission, and 
necessary restriction, was applied to themmo', 
the female dancers (Cod. Tlieodos. 1. xv. tit. 7, 
leg. 11). 

i \n the history of Insects (far more wonder- 
ful than Ovid’s Metamorphoses) the silk worm 
holds a conspicuous place. The bombyx of the 
isle of Ceos, as described by TUny (Hist. Natur. 
xi. 20, 27, with the notes of the two learned 
Jesuits, Uardouln and Brotier), may be illus- 
trated by a similar species in Cliina (Memolres 
sur les Chinois, tom. ii. p. &75 &08) ; but out 
sUk-worm, as well as tbe white mulberry-tree, 
were unknown to Theophrastus and Pliny. 

Qeorgie. li. 121. Serica quondo venerint tb 
nsum plwissimd non icio : suspicor tamen in 
JolH Cmris ssvo, nam ante non Invenlo, says 
Justus lipsius (Exonrsos L ad Tacit. Annal. u. 
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tiauaparent matrons.'* A dress which was consumed by the subjects of Jus 
sliowed the turn of the limbs, and tinion. They were still more intimutely 
colour of the skin, might gratify vanity, acquainted with a shell-fish of the Medi- 
or provoke desire ; the silks which hm terranean, sumamed the silk-worm of 
been closely woven in China were some- the sea : the fine wool or hair by which 
times unravelled by the Fhcenician the mother-of-pearl affixes itself to the 
women, and the precious materials rock is now manufactured for curiosity 
were multiplied by a looser texture, rather than use ; and a robe obtained 
and the intennixture of linen threads.” from the same singular materials was 
Two hundred years after the age of the gift of the Homan emperor to tlio 
Pliny, the use of pure or even of mixed satraps of Armenia.' 
silks was confined to the femalo sex, A valuable merchandise of small bulk 
till the opfilent citizens of Rome and is capable of defraying importation 
the provinces were insensibly fami- the expense of land- (romOhiMby 
liarised with the example of Elagabalus, carriage; and tlie cara- 
the first who, by this effeminate habit, vans traversed the whole latitude of 
had sallied the dignity of an emperor Asia in two hundred and forty-three 
and a man. Aurelian complained, that days from the Chinese ocean to the sea- 
a pound of silk was sold at liome for coast of Syria. 8ilk was immediately 
twelve ounces of gold ; but the supply delivered to the Romans by the Persian 
increased with the demand, and the gnerchants,” who freiiuciitcd the faivH of 
price diminished with the supply. If Armenia and Nisibis ; but this trade, 
accident or monopoly sometimes raised W’bich in the intervals of truce was op- 
the value even above the standard of pressed by avarice and jealousy, was 
Aurelian, the manufacturers of Tyre totally inteiTuptcd by the long wars of 
and Berytus were sometimes compelled, the rival monarchies. The great king 
by the operation of the same causes, to might proudly numlier Sogdianiu and 
content themsilves with a ninth part even *Sfmea, among the provincofof his 
of that extravagant rate.3 A law was empire ; but his real dominion wa.s 
thought necessary to discriminate the bounded by the Oxna ; and his useful 
dress of aomedians from that of sena- intercourse with the Sogdoites, beyond 
tors ; and of the silk exported from the river, depended on tlie pleasure of 
its native country the far greater pare their conquerors, the wdnte Ruub, and 
% the Turks, who successively reigned 

82). See Dion CaBsiui (L xlHl. p. 858, edit. 

Keimor), and Pausanius (1. vi, u 618), the first 
who describes, however strangely, the Berio In- 
sect g 

1 Tam longincuo orbe petitor, nt in publico 
matrons transiuceat . . . . utdenudetfoeminos 
vestis (Win. vi. 20, xl, 21). Varro and Publius 
Syrus had already played on the Toga vitrea, 
ventus textilis, and nebula linea (Dorat. Ser- 
mon, 1. 2, 101, with the notes of Torrentius and 
Dacler). 

^ On the teztA'e, coloun, names, ind nse of 
the silk, half silk, and linen garments of an- i Procopius de Kdif. 1. iii. c. I 
tiquity, sea the profound, diffuse, and obscure ie mr are found near Smyrna, Sicily, Corsica, 
researches of the great Salmasius (in tiist. md Minorca : and a pair of gloves of their silk 
August, p. 127, 809, 810, 830, 841, 842, 844, 888> was presented to Po])e Benedict XIV. 

801, 895^518), who was Ignorant of the most s Procopius, Persic. ). i. c. 20, 1. ii. e. 26, 
oommon'iades of Dijon or Leyden. Gk)thi& 1. Iv. c. 17. Menander in Excerpt. 

* Flavlag VopiSGUs In Aurelian. o. 46, In Qist Legat p. 107. Of the Parthian or Persian em- 

Augttst p. 224. See Salmasini ad Hist Aug. pire, Isidore of Cbarax (in Stathmis Parthicis, 
p. 892, and FUnlan. Ezeieltat in Solinum, p. p. 7, A in Hudson, Oeograph. Minor, tom. ii,) 
094, 696. The Anecdotes of Prooopliu (c. 26) has marked the roads, and Ammianus Marcel- 
state a uartlal and imporfeot rate of the price iinns(L xxiii. c. 0, p. 400) has enumerated the 
of silk in the time of Justinian. provinces.* 

• (HN«. Wind — ^ 

draperies and aolbed matroaa Though some- * Bee St Martin, Mem. sur 1 Aimenie, vol 
times affected, be is never isiioouiate.-M. ii. p. 41.— M. 


over iJiai mausinous peopie. j vi vuo 
most savage dominion has uotextirpated 
the seeds of agrieultui'e and commerce, 
in a region which is celebrated as one 
of the four gardens of Asia ; tlic bities 
of Samarcand and Boehara are advan- 
tageously seated for the exchange of 
its various productions; and their 
merchants purchased from the Chwest ! ' 
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the raw or mamiacturcd silk, which 
they transported into Persia for the use 
of the Roman Empire. In the vain 
capital of China, the Sogdian caravans 
were entertained as the suppliant em- 
kissies of tributary kingdoms, and if 
they returned in safety, the bold adven- 
ture was rewarded with exorbitant 
But the (liflicult and perilous 
muruh from Sainaruond to the first town 
vi Shensi, could not be performed in 
less than sixty, eighty, or one hundred 
days : os soon as they had passed the 
daxartes they entered the desei*t : and 
the wandering hordes, unless they are 
restrained by armies and garrisons, 
Itave always considered the citizen and 
the traveller as the oljects of lawful 
rapine. To escape the Tartar robliers, 
and the tyrants of Persia, the silk cara- 
vans explored a more southern road^. 
they traversed the mountains of Thibet, 
descended the streams of the Canges or 
tlio Indus, and patiently expected, in 
tlio ports of Ouzerat and Malabar, the 
annual fleets of the West.' But the 
dangers of the desert were found less 
intol^hle than toil, hunger, and the 
loss of time ; the attempt was seldom 
renewed, and tlic only European who 
has passed that unfrequented way, 
applauds his own diligence, that m 
nine montlu) after his departure from 

founds t1i0 different periods of the Chinese 
history. They are more crilically distinguished 
by M. de Guignes (Hist, des iJuns, turn. i. part 
1. in the Tables, part ii. in tlie Geography, 
Metnoinss de I'Academie des Inscriptions, torn, 
xxxli xxxvi. xlii. xliii.), who discovers the gra< 
dual progress of the truth of the annals and the 
extent of the monarchy, till the Christian era. 
He has searched, with a curious eye, the con- 
nections of the Chinese with the nations of the 
West : l»at tliese connections are slight, casual, 
and obscure ; nor did the Homans entertain a 
■ttipivloo that the Seres or Si me possessed an 
empire not inferior to their own.* 

1 The roods from China to Tenia and Hindo- 
Stan may be Investigated in tiie relations of 
llackluyl and Thevenot (the ambassadors of 
Sbarokh, Anthony Jenkinsou, tlie Tere Greuber. 
dec. Sea likewise lianway's Travels, vol. L p. 
816 257). A eominunication through Thibet 
has been lately explored by the English sove- 
reigns of Bengal. 

* An abstract of the various opinions of the 
learned modern writers, Gossefln, Mannert, 
Lelewel, Malte-Brun, Heeren, and La Treille, 
on the Serlca and the Thiiue of the ancleuu 
may be found in the new edition of Malte-Brun, 
V0l.Ti.p.3(l8,383.-M. 


Pekin, he reached the mouth of the 
Indus. The ocean, Iiowever, was open 
to tlie free communication of mankind. 
From the great river to the tropic of 
Cancer, the provinces of China were 
subdued and civilised by the emperors 
of the North; they were lilled about 
the dine of the Christian era with cities 
and men, mulberry-trees and their 
precious iiihaliitauts ; and if the Chinese, 
with the knowledge of the compass, had 
possessed the genius of the (Greeks or 
rhmnicians, they might Have spread 
I their discuverles over the southern 
! hemisphere. I am not qualiiied to ex- 
amine, and I am not disposed to believe, 
their distant voyages to the Persian 
Gulf, or the Cape of Good Hope ; but 
their au^'^stors might equal the labours 
and success of the present race, and the 
sphere of their navigation might ex- 
tend from the isles of Japan to the 
straits of Malacca, the pillars, if w,e 
may apply that name, of an Oriental 
Hercules.' ^ Without losing sight of 
land, they might sail along the const to 
the extreme promontory of Achin, 
whicli is annually visfvod by ten or 
twelve ships laden with the produc- 
tions, th§ manufactures, and evep the 
artiheers, of China ; the ^island of 
Sumatra and the opposite peninsula are 
taiutly (lelincateiP as the regions of 
gold and silver ; the trading cities 
named in the geography of Ptolemy may 
indicate, that this wealth was not solely 
derived from the mines. The direct 
interval lietwcen Suiifatra and Ceylon 
is about three hundred leagues: the 
Chinese and Indian navigate^ were 
conducted by the flight of birds and 

1 For the Chinese tiavigation to Malacca and 
Achin, psrhape to Ceylon, see Kenaudotfon the 
two Mohammedan Travellers, p. 8-11, 18-i7, i 41* 
157), l)ampier(vol. U. p. 120), the Hist. Philo- 
soidilque nes deux Indue (tom. 1. p. 08), and 
Hist. Generale des Voyages (tom. vi. p. 201). 

- The kiiuw]e<1ge, or ratlior ignorance, of 
Strabo, Tliny, Ptolemy, Arrian, Maician, Ac., 
of the countries easlwanlof CapuiXmiorin, is 
finely illustrated by P'Anville (Antiquity 
Geographique de ITade, especially p. 101-198). 
Our geography of India is improved by com- 
merce and conqueit ; and has been Illustrated 
by the excellent maps and memoirs of Major 
Kennel. If be extends the sphere of bis m- 
quiriei with the tame critical knowledge and 
sagacity, he will succeed, and may euipaii, the 
first of rnotkoo geographtti.. 
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noriodical winds ; and the ocean might 
be seonrely trareraed in square-built 
ships, which, instead of iron, were sewed 
together with the strong thread of the 
cocoa-nut. Ceylon, Serendib, or Tapro- 
baiia, was divided between two hostile 
princes; one of whom possessed the 
mountnins, the elephants, and the 
luminous carbuncle, and the other en- 
joyed the more solid riches of domestic 
nulustry, foreign trade, and the capa- 
cious harboi^ of Trinquemale, which 
received and dismissed tlio fleets of the 
Mast and West. In this hospitable isle, 
at an equal distance (as it wascomputed) 
from their respective countries, the silk 
merchants of China, who had collected 
in their voyages aloes, cloves, nutmeg, 
and santal wood, maintained a fiee and 
beneficial commerce with the inhabit 
ants of the Persian Gulf. The subjects 
of the great king exalted, without a 
rival, his power and magniflceuce ; and 
the Roman, who confounded their 
vanity by comparing liis paltry coin 
with a gold medal of tlie Emperor Anas- 
t'lsius, had sai^d to Ceylon, in an 
/Ethiopian ship, as a simple passenger.* 

As silk became of indispen8.able use, 
EraMtor JMtinian 

iiik-worauM saw, With conceru, tlmt 
the Persians had occupied, 
by land and sea the monopoly of this 
important supply, Aid that the wealth 
of his subjects was continually drained 
by a nation of enemies and idolaters. 
An active govcrqnicnt would have re- 
stored the trade of Egypt and the navi- 
gation of thcHcd Sea, which had de- 
cayed M'ith the prosperity of the em- 
pire; and the Roman vessels might 
have sailed, for the purchase of silk, to 
the ports of Ceylon, of Malacca, or even 
of China. Justinian embraced a more 
humble expedient, and solicited the aid 
of his Christian allies, the iEthiopians 
of Abysyuia, who had recently acquired 

1 Tlie TaprobSiie of Pliny (vI. 24), Sollnus 
(c. G8), and Salmai. Pliniann Exercitat (p. 
7S1, 782). and moat of the ancients, who often 
confound tha iilandi of Ceylon and Sumatra, is 
more clearly deicribed ny Cosmai Indico- 
plpustei ; yet even the Chrietian topographer 
nae exaggerated its dimeniiona. His Informa- 
tion on the Indian and dbineie trade is rare 
and ooiioui ^ 11. < 1 . 188. L sl. p. 887, 838, edit. 
Montfauoonjjb 


the arts of navigation, the spirit of 
trade, and the sea-port of Adulis,** still 
decorated with the trophies of a Grecian 
conqueror. Along the African coast, 
they penetrated to the equator in searcii 
of gold, emerald^, and aromatics ; but 
they wisely declined an unequal oom- 
petitiou, in w'hich they must he always 
prevented by the vicinity of thq Persiaiis 
to the markets of India ; and the em- 

till his wishes were gratitie^by an un- 
expected event. The Gospel hod been 
preached to the Indians: a bishop 
already governed the Christians of St. 
Thomas on the pepper-coast of Malabar ; 
a church was planted in Ceylon, and 
tho missionaries pursued the footsteps 
of commerce to the extremities of Asia.’ 
Two Torsian monks had long resided in 
Qisiiia, perhaps in the royal city of 
Nankin, the seat of a monarch addicted 
to foreign superstitions, and who actu- 
ally received an embassy from the isle 
of Ceylon. Amidst their pious occupa- 
tions, they viewed with a curious eye 
the common dress of the Chinese, the 
manufactures of silk, and tho m^ads 
of silk-worms, whose education (either 
on trees or in houses) bad once been 
considered os the labour of queens.^ 
They soon discovered that it was im- 
practicable to tninsnort the short-lived 
insect, but that in the eggs a numerous 
progeny might be preserved and multi- 
plied in a distant climate. Religion or 

1 See Trocoplus Penlc (1. li. c. 20). Cosmss 
affords some loteresting knowledge of the po>t 
and inBcri])tion of Adulis (Topograph. Christ 
1. il. p. 188, 140-14S), and of the trade of th« 
Axumites along the African coast uf Harbai-ia 
or 2lbgi (p. 188, 180), and as far as Tapiobane 
(1. xi. p. 839). 

'<< See Die Christian missions in India, in 
Cosmas (1. iii. i>. 178, 179, L xi. p. 387), and con- 
sult Asseman. liibliot. Orient, (tom. iv. p. 418- 
548). 

* The invention, manufacture, and general 
use of silk in China, may be seen in Duhalde 
(Description Generals de la Chine, tom. li. p. 
16.% 206-828). The province of Chekian is the 
most renowned both for quantity and quality. 

* Mr. Salt obtained information of consider- 
able ruins of an ancient town near ZuUa, called 
Asoole, which anawen to the position of Adulii. 
Mr. Salt was prevented by Ulnesi ; Mr. Stuart, 
whom be sent, by tbe iealousy of the natives, 
from investigating these mins : of their exiiv 
enoe there seems no doubt. Bsltllnd Journey 
p.462.~M 
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interest haa more power ov»er the 
Persian monks than the love of their 
country: after a long journey, they 
arrived at Constantinople, imparted 
their project to the emperor, and were 
liberally encouraged by the gifts and 
promises of J ustiuian. To the historians 
of that prince, a campaign at the foot 
of Mount Caucasus has seemed more 
deserving of a minute relation than the 
labours of these missionaries of com- 
merce, who again entered China, de- 
ceived a jealous people by concealing 
the eggs of the sdk-worm in a hollow 
cone, and returned in triumph with the 
spoils of the East. Under their direc- 
tion, the eggs were hatched at the 
proper sciison by the artifical heat of 
dung ; the worms wore fed wdth mul- 
berry leaves ; they lived and laboured 
in a Weign climate ; a sufficient numbif 
of butterflies was saved to propagate 
the race, and trees were planted to 
supply the nourishment of the rising 
generations. Experience and reflection 
corrected the errors of a new attempt, 
and^the Sogdoite ambassadors acknow- 
ledged, in the succeeding reign, that 
the Itomans were not inferior to the 
natives of China in the education of 
the insects, and the manufactures of 
silk,* in which both China and Con- 
stantinople have been surpassed by the 
industry of modem Europe. I am not 
insensible of the benefits of elegant 
luxury ; yet I reflect with some pain, 
that if the importers of silk had intro- 
duced the art of printing, already prac- 
tised by the Chinese, mo comedies of 
Menander and the entire decades of 
Livy would have been perpetuated in 
the editions of the sixth century. A 
larger view of the globe might at least 
have promoted the improvement of 
speculative science, but the Christian 
geography was forcibly extracted from 
toxts of Scripture, and the study of 
nature was toe surest symptom oif an 


^ Procopius (1. vlil. Golhlc. iv. c. 17. Tbeo- 
phsaesByzaut. apud Phot. Cod. Ixuiv. p. 38. 
Zonsras, tom. il. 1 ziv. p. 60). Pagi (tom. il. 
p. 602} assigai to the year 552 this memorable 
IffljMrtation. Menander (tn Excerpt. Legat. p. 
iffh mentiona the admiration of the Sogdoites ; 
indTheophylaot SimocattaG. vii. c. 9) darkly 
fioieients tiie two rival kingdoms in (China) 
^oonntryofiUk. 


unbelieving mind. The orthodox faith 
conflned the habitable world to one 
tempenite zone, and represented the 
earth as an oblong surface, four hundred 
days’ journey in length, two hundred 
ill breadth) encompassed by the ocean, 
and covered by the solid ciystal of the 
Armament.” 

IV. The subjects of Justinian were 
dissatisfied with the times state of the 
and with the government, roveaue. 
liiiropc wiis overrun by the liarbarians, 
and Asia by the monks: the poverty of 
the West discouraged the trade and 
manufactures of the East ; the produce 
of Labour was consumed by the unpro- 
titable servants of the church, the state, 
and the army ; and a rapid decrease was 
felt in ►he fixed and circulating capitals 
which constitute the national wealth. 
The public distress had been alleviated 
by the economy of Auastasius, and that 
prudent' emperor accumulated on im- 
mense treasure while be delivered his 
people from the most odious or oppres- 
sive taxes.* Their gratitude univer- 

1 CosmsBi Bursamed IndlcopleuBtes, or the 
Indiau navlgatur, performed Ids voyage about 
the year 522, and composed at Ale.vanilria, be- 
tween 535 and 547, Christian Topography 
(Montfauoon, I'r.'ofat. c. i.), in which hajrefutes 
the impious opinion, that the eaKh is a globe ; 
and PhotiuB had read this work (Cod. xxxvi. p. 

' 0, 10), which displays the prejudices of a monk, 
with the knowledge oi n merchant : the most 
valuable {tart l>us beS^ given in French and in 
Greek by Meichisedec Thevenot (Relations 
Curieuses, part I.), and the whole Is since pub- 
lished in a splendid edition by the Pere Mont- 
faucon (Nova Collectio Fatrum, Paris, 1707, 2 
vuU. in fol. tom. ii. p. 113-340). Butthe editor, 
a theologian, might blush ah not discovering 
the Nestcrian heresy of Cosmos, which has 
been detected by La Croze (Christianisme des 
Indes, tom. i. p. 40-50). 

* See the character of Anastasius in Joannes 
Lydus de Magistratibus, 1. iji. c. 4.% 46, p. 230- 
232. Ills economy is there said to have de- 
generated into parsimony. He is accused of 
having taken away the levying of taxes and 
payment of the troops from the municipal 
authorities (the decurionate) in the Eastern 
cities, and intrusted it to an (fetortionate 
ofilcer named Mannus. But he admits that the 
imperial revenue was enormously increased by 
tills measure. A statue of iron bad been 
erected to Anastasius in the Htppodronje, on 
which appeared one morning this pasquinade 
£!»»« rfl, jSarAifl nUf§§ 

(iffra*,) ittfurlfn 

(fffXXey, Anthf),^ 

’Avrl wivisf r’ Xtftw n sol ify^ 
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Baily applauded tlie abolition of the 
of afflkiion^ a personal tribute on the 
industry of the poor,' but more intoler- 
able, as it should seem, in the fonn 
than in the substance, since the flourish- 
ing city of Edossa paid only one hun- 
dred and forty pounds of gold, which 
was collected in four years from ten 
thousand artificers.* Yet such was the 
parsimony which supported this liberal 
disposition, that, in a reign of twenty- 
seven years, ^nastasius saved, from his 
annual revenue, the enormous sum of 
thirteen millions sterling, or tiiree hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds of 
gold.3 His example was neglected, and 
his treasure was abused, by the nepliew 


1 Evagrius (1. iil. c. 89, 40) is mtnute and 
grateful, but angry with Eosimus for caltmniat- 
ing the great Caiistantiue. In coilculing all the 
bundn and reuorda of tho tax, the iiumaiiity of 
Anastasiiis was diligent and artful ; fathers 
were sometimes compelled to prostitute their 
daughters (Zosim. Hist. 1. 11. c. 88, p. ii>5, Kid, 
Llpsias, 1784). Timotlicus of Gaza chose such j 
an event for the subject of a tragedy (Suidas, | 
tom. 111. p. 478), which contributed to the aboli- 
tion of the tax (('edrenus, p. 35>-4i happy in- 
stance (if it be true) of the use of the theatre. 

^ See Josua Styfftes, in the Bibliotheca 
OrientaIi.s of Asseniau (tom. i. p. 268). This 
capitation tax is slightly mentioned in the 
Chronical of Edessa. 

> BrocupiusifAjiecdot. c. 19) fixes this sum 
fK'tn the report of the treasurers themselves. 
Tiberius had vines ter mitUes; but far different 
was his empire from that of Anastasius. 

'H («"f, Anth.) rh 

'ruvn. 

Tilreva 2y.u\KtiS ekahv ivititn Xeifv{i}i¥y 

“Ayfioi ifmrrh rfCrtfii ’AyatrraV/sv. 

Kul riif 2 kuX.>m, rtaif ftii h xctl 
awTsy 

xtpftaTlcaf. 

This epigram is also found in the Anthology. 
Jacobs, voi. iv. p. 104, with some better read- 
ings. • 

This iron statue meetly do we place, 

To tliee, world-wasting king, than brass more 


For all the death, the penury, famine, woe, 
That froiy thy wide-destroying avarice flow. 
This fell Charybdis, Bcylla, near to thee, 
This fierce devouring Anastasius, see ; 

And tremble, Scylla I on thee, too. his greed, 
Coining thy braien deity, may feed. 

Bttl Lydui, with no onoommon inconsistency 
la ittcb writen, proceeds to paint the character 
of Anastasius u endowed with admewt every 
virtue, not excepting the utmoet liberality. He 
wu only prevented by deitb bom relievmg hii 
nUeeti eltogether bom th« cepitetiou tex, 
wbleb he gre^ diminiihed.-M. 


of Justin. The riches of J ustinian were 
speedily exhausted by alms and build- 
ings, by ambitious Wars, and ignomin- 
ious treaties. His revenues were found 
inadequate to his expenses. Every art 
was tried to extort from j^vartciami 
the people the gold and profmionof 
silver which ho scattered 
with a hivish hand from Persia to 
France p his reign was Jiiarkod by the 
vicissitudes, or rather by the coml)at, 

I of rapaciousness and avarice, of splcii> 
dour and poverty ; he lived witli the 
reputation of hidden trcasui'os,* and 
bequeathed to liis successor the pay- 
ment of. his dcbt8.3 Such a character 
has been justly accused by the voice of 
the people and of posterity ; but public 
discontent is credulous ; private malice 
is bold ; and a lover of truth will per- 
usB with a suspicious eye the instructive 
anecdotes of Procopius. Tho secret 
historian represents only the vices of 
Justinian, and those vices are darkcueil 
by his malevolent pencil Ambiguous 
actions are imputed to tho worst 
motives; error is confounded wjth 
guilt, accident with desigm, and laws 
with abuses ; the partial injustice of a 
momept is dexterously applied as the 
general maxim of a reign of thirty-two 
^''ears ; the emperoot alone is made re- 
sponsible for the faults of his officers, the 
disorders of the times, and the corrup* 
tion of bis subjects ; and even tho cal- 
amities of nature, plagues, earthquakes, 
and inundations, are imputed to the 
prince of the demons, who nad mischiev- 
ously assumed the form of Justinian.* 

1 Evagrlus (1. iv. c. 30), in the next genera- 
tion, was moderate and well informed; and 
Zonaras (1. xiv. c. 61), in the twelfth century, bad 
read with care, and thought without prejudice ; 
yet their colours are almost as black as those of 
the Anecdotes, 

Procopius (Anecdot. c. 80) relates the idle 
conjectures of the times. The death of Jus- 
tinian, says the secret historian, will expose hii 
wealth or poverty. 

3 See Corippus de Laudlbus Justinl Aug. L 
ii.260,&c.,884,&o. 

"Plurima sunt vivo nimium neglecta parentL 

Unde tot exhaustus contraxit debita fiscus. 
Centenaries of gold were brought by strong 
arms into the Hippodrome : 

" Debit! peisolvit, genltorts oauta rece]^” 

* Tbe Anecdotes (c. 1H4, 18, 80-80) supply 
many facts and more complaints.* 

* The work of Lydns de Magistratibos (pnbi 
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After this precaution, I shall briefly 
p«raicioai relate the anecdotes of 

MTingi. avarice and rapine, under 

the following heads: 1. Justinian was 
BO profuse that he could not be liberal. 
The civil and military officers, when 
they were admitted into the service of 
the palace, obtained a humble rank 
and a moderate stipend ; they ascended 

lished hj Ease at Paris, 1812, and reprinted In 
the new edition of the Bjrsantine historians), 
wns written daring the reign of Justinian. 
This work of Lydus throws no great ligiit on 
the earlier liistory of the Uomnn inagistracy, 
but gives some curious details of the changes 
and retrenchments In the offices of state, which 
took place at thii time. The personal history 
of the author, with the account of hie early and 
rapid advancement, and the emoluments of the 

S ists which he successively held, with the 
tier disappointment which he expresses at 
finding himself at the height of his ambition, 
in an unpaid place, is an excellent illustratlCn 
of this statement. Gibbon has before, c. iv. p. 
67, n. 2, and o. zvil. p. 4U, n. a, traced tlie pro- 
gress of a Koman citlsen to the hlgiiest honours 
of the state under the empire ; the steps by which 
Lvdus reached his bumbler eminence, may 
likewise throw light on the civil service at this 
period. Ue was first received into the office of 
the k'wtorlan prefect ; became a notary in that 
office, and made in one rear 1000 golden solidl, 
and that without extortion. Hii place and the 
influence of his relatives obtidned him a wife 
with 400 pounds of gold for her dowry. He 
became diief chartularins, with an annual 
stipend of 24 sotidi, and considerable emoiu*., 
menti for all the various services which he per- 
formed. He rose to an Augustalls, and finally 
to the dignity of Comiculua, the highest and at 
one time the most lucrative office in the de- 
partment. But the PriBtorlan prefect had 
nadually been deprived of his powers and his 
honours. He lost the superintendence of the 
supply and manufacture of arms; the uncon- 
trolled charge of the public posts ; the levying 
of the troops ; the command of the army in 
war when the emperors ceased nominally to 
command in person, but really through the 
Prmtoriao prefect ; that of the household troops, 
which fell to the magisteraulm. At length the 
office was so completely stripped of its power, 
as to be vlrtnaily abolished (see de Magist. I 

of hii ittbordSiate officers, and Lydni not only 
drew no revenue from his dignity, out expended 
upon it all the gains of hii former lerrlcei. 

Lydus gravely refers this calamitous, and, ii 
he considm It, fatal degradation of the Pro- 
toriao offlos to the alteration in the style of the 
official documents from Latin to Greek; and 
nferi to a prophecy of a certain Fonteius 
which connected the min of the Homan Empire 
with its abandonment of its lancuan. Lydus 
chiefly owed hli promotion to his knowledge 
ofLitInl-lL 


by seniority to a station of affiuence 
and repose; the annual pensions, of 
which the most honourable class was 
abolished by Justinian, amounted to 
four hundred thousand pounds : and 
this domestic economy was deplored by 
the venal or indigent courtiers as the 
last outrago on the majesty of the 
empire. The posts, tiie salaries of 
physicians, and the nocturnal illuinina' 
tions, were objects of more general 
concern ; and the cities might justly 
complain, that he usurped the iniin’' 
cipal revenues wliich had l)een appro- 
priated to those useful institutions, 
Even the soldiers were injured ; and 
such was tlie decay of military spirit, 
that they were injured with impunity. 
The eiwperor refused, at the return of 
each fifth year, the customary donative 
of five pieces of ^old, reduced his 
veterans to beg their bread, and suf- 
fered iihpaid armies to melt away in 
the wars Italy and Persia. II, The 
humanity of hia preUe- 
ccsBors had always re- 
mitted, in some auspicious circum- 
stance of their reip, the arrears of the 
public tribute and they dexterously as- 


which it was impracticable to enforce. 
** Justiiiik, in the space of thirty-two 
years, has never granted a similar in- 
dulgence; and jf-iuiy of his subjects 
have renounced the possession of those 
lands whoso value is insufficient to 
satisfy the demand v of the treasury. 
To the cities which had suffered by 
hostile inroads, Anastasius promised a 
general exemption of seven years : the 
provinces of Justiuiau have been 
ravaged by the Persians and Arabs, the 
Huns and Sclavonians; but his vain 
and ridiculous dispensation of a single 
year has been connned to those places 
which were actually taken by the 
enemy.” Such is the langua^ of the 
secret historian, who expressly denies 
that any indulgence was ^ted to 
Palestine after the revolt of the Samari- 
tans ; a false and odious charge, con- 
futed by the authentic record, which 
attesu a relief of thirteen centenaiies 
of gold (fifty-two thousand pounds) 
obtained for that desolate promoe by 
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the intercession of St. Sabos/ UI. Pro* 
oupiuB has not condescended to explain 
the system of taxation, which foil Like 
a hail-storm upon the laud, like a de- 
vouring pestilence on its inhabitants : 
but we should become the accomplices 
of his malignity, if we imputed to 
Justinian alone the ancient though 
rigorous principle, that a whole district 
should be condemned to sustain the 
partial loss of the persons or property 
of individuals^ The Anmna^ or supply 

Tuei. 

army and capital, was a 
grievous and arbitrary exaction, which 
exceeded, perhaps in a tenfold propor- 
tion, the ability of the farmer ; and his 
distress was aggravated by the partial 
injustice of weights and measures, and 
the expense and labour of distant 
carriage. In a time of scarcity, an 
extraordinary requisition was made to 
the adjacent provinces of Thrace, 
Bithynia, and Phrygia : but the pro- 
prietors, after a wearisome journey and 
a perilous navigation, received so in- 
adeouate a con|^6nsation, that they 
would have chosen the alternative of 
delivering both the eoim and price at 
tlie doers of their granaries. These pro- 
cautions mi|ht indicate a tender solici- 
tude for the welfare of the capital ; yet 
Constantinople did not escape the 
rapacious dcspotism\f Justinian. Till 
Ills reign, the straits of the Bosphorus 
and Hellespont were open to tlie free- 
dom of ti*ade, an^ nothing was pro- 
hibited except thd exportation of arms 
for the service of the barbarians. At 
each of these gates of the city, a prietor 
was stationed, the minister of Imperial 
avarice; heavy customs were imposed 
on the vessels und their merchandise ; 
the oppression was retaliated on the 
helpless consumer; the poor were 
alH'oted by the artificial scarcity and 
exurbitai^t price of the market ; and' a 
poof)le, accustomed to depend on the 
liberality of their prince, might some- 
times complain of the dcheieucy of 

1 One to Soythopolls, capital of the second 
ralesilne, ami twelve for the rest of the pro- 
vince Aleman, (p. 69) honestly produces tltis 
tact from a MS. life of St. Sabas, by bis disciple 
Cyril, in the Vatican library, and since pub- 


water and bread.* The aerid tribute, 
without a name, a law, or a definite 
object, was an annual gift of one hun- 
dred aud twenty thousand pounds, 
which the emperor accepted from hie 
Prstorian prefect; and the means of 
payment were abandoned to the dis- 
cretion of that powerful magistrate. 
IV. Even such a tax was less iutolcr- 
abbthan theprivnegoof ^ 
monopolies,* which 
checked the fair competition of in- 
dustry, and, for the sake of a small 
and dishonest gain, imposed an arbitrary 
burden on tlio wants aud luxury of the 
subject. “As soon (I tninscrilie the 
anecdotes) as the exclusive sale of silk 
w'as usurped by the Imperial treasurer, 
a whole people, the manufacturers of 
Tyro and Berytus, was reduced to ex- 
titiiue misery, and either perished with 
hunger, or fled to the hostile dominions 
of Bersia.” A province might suffer 
by the decay of its manufactures, but 
in this example of silk, Procopius has 
partially overlooked tlie inestimable 
and lasting benefit which the enmire 
i*eceivcd from the curiosity of Justiman. 
His addition of one seventh to the 
ordinary price of copper-money may be 
interpreted with the same candour ; and 
gjbhc alteration, which might bo wise, 
appears to have been innocent, since 
he neither alloyed the purity, not 
eniianced the value, of the gold coin,’* 
the legal measure of public and private 
payments. V. The ample jurisdiction 
required by the farmers Y,niJity. 
of the revenue to accom- 
plish their eDgagemeuts might be 

I John Halala(ton). ii. p. 283) mentions the 
want of bread, and Zonaras (1. xiv. p. CS) the 
leaden piiies, which Justinian, or his seriants, 
stole from the aqueducts. 

• Tor an aureus, one sixth of an ounce of 
gold, instead of 210, he gave no more thao 
180 folios, or ounces of copper. A dispropor- 
tion of the mint, below the market i>ricc, must 
have soon produced a scarcity of siuali money* 
In Kuglann, Uvdve i)ence in copper would sell 
for DO more than smn pence (Smith’s Inquiry 
into the Wealth of Nations, vol. i. n. 49), For 
Justinian's gold coin, see Nvagrius (1. iv. c. 80). 

Iluliman (CheBChichte des Bysantinischen 
Haodel.s, p. l.’ii 4iQws that the despotism of the 
government was aggravated by the unchecked 
rapacity of the ollicers. 'J'lds State monopoly, 
even of corn, wine, and oil, wai in force at the 
time of the flr^jt cpiaade.— M. 
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laced in an odious lights as if they 
ad purchased from the emperor the 
lives and fortunes of their fellow- 
citizens. And a more direct sale of 
honours and offices was transacted in the 
palace, with the permission, or at least 
with the connivance, of Justinian and 
Theodora. The chiims of merit, even 
those of favour, were disi'egarded, and 
it was almost reasonable to expect that 
the bold adventurer, wlio liad under- 
taken the trade of a magistrate, should 
find a rich compensation for infamy, 
labour, danger, the debts, w'hich ho 
had contractc<l, and the heavy interest 
which he paid. A sense of the disgrace 
and mischief of this venal practice at 
length awakened the slumbering virtue 
of Justinian ; and he attempted, by the 
sanction of oaths* and penalties, to 
uard the integrity of his govennnemr; 
ut at the end of a year of perjury, his 
rigorous edict was suspended, and cor- 
ruption licentiously abused her triumph 
over the impotence of the laws. 
VI. The testament of Eulalius, count 
T^^aenta. domestics, declared 

tlic emperor his sole heir, 
on condition, however, that ho should 
discharge his debts and legacies, allow 
to his three daughters a decent main- 
tcnance, and bestow cacli of them in< 
marriage, with a portion of ten pounds 
of gold. But tile splcmlid fortune of 
Euuilius had been consumed l»y tire ; 
and tlie iuventory of his goods did not 
exceed the trilling sum of five hundred 
and sixty-four pieces of gold. Ai 
similar instance, in Grecian liistory, 
admonished Die cmjieror of tho honour- 
able part prescribed foi‘ Ids indtatioii. 
He checked the selfish murmurs of the 
treasury, applauded the contideuco of 
his friend, di.sciiargcd the legacies and 
debts, educated the three virgins 
under the eye of the Empress Theodora, 
and doubled the marriage portion which 
had satisfied the tendevuuss of their 
father.® The humanity of a prince (for 

^ The oath is conceived in the most formid- 
able words (Novell, viil. tit. 3). The (Vjfaulters 
l!nj>Tecate oil thcmKclves, quirqni i habent 
telorum armaraentarl cieli : the pan c' ludas, 
till* li'pmsy of Giexi, the tremor of i .:.n, &c., 
besides all temporal pains. 

^ A similar or more generous act of friend- 
ship is related by Lucian of Kudamidas of 


princes cannot be generous) is entitled 
to some praise ; yet even in this act of 
virtue we may discover the inveterate 
custom of supplanting the legal or 
natural heirs, which Procopius imputes 
to the reign of Justinian. His cWge 
is supported by eminent names and 
scandalous examples ; neither widows 
nor orphans were spared ; and the art 
of soliciting, or extorting, or supposing 
testaments, was bencliciaily practised 
by the agents of the palaqo. This base 
and mischievous tyranny invades the 
security of private life ; and the mon- 
arch who has indulged an appetite for 
gain, will soon be tempted to anticipate 
the moment of succession, to interpret 
wealth as an evidence of guilt, and to 
procceitfrum the claim of inheritance 
tothepowerof confiscation. VII. Among 
the forms of rapine, a philosopher may 
be permitted to name the conversion of 
Pagan or licretical riches to the use of 
tlie faithful ; but in the time of Justin- 
ian this holy plunder was condemned 
by the sectaries alone, who became the 
victims of his orthodoifi avarice.* 

Dishonour might be ultimately re- 
flected on tho character Thamlnlstari of 
of Justinian; bub much 
of the guilt, and still moredf the profit, 
was intercepted by the ministers, who 
were seldom promoted for their virtues, 
and not alwaysf*-^ selected for their 
talents.® The merits of Tribonian the 
quiestor will hereafter be weighed in tho 
reformation of the Roman law ; but the 
economy of tho Eiist was sulxirdinate 
to the Pra'torian prefect, and Procopius 
has justified his anecdotes by the por- 
trait which he exposes in his public 
history, of the notorious vices of John 
of Cappadocia.^* 11 Ls knowledge was 

Curlutlifin Toxare, c. 22, 23, tom. 11. p. 030), and 
the story has produced uii Ingenfous, though 
feeble, comedy of Fonioni-lie. 

J John Malala, tom. ii. p. 101, 102, 103. 

One of these, Anatolius, perished in an 
earthquake— doubtle.sa a judgment 1 The com- 
plauits and clamours of the iieople in Agathia.s 
(1. V. p. 11(1, 117) are almost an echo of the 
anecdote. The alicna necunia reddenda of 
Corippus (1. ii. 381, &c.), is not very honourable 
to Ju.stinian's memory. 

3 Seo the history and clmractcr of Jolnf of 
Capimdocia in Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 21, 20, 
1. ii. c. 30. VandaL 1. i. c. 13. Anecdut. c. 2, 

* This view partieuiar!}’ of tho cruel tj^ ol 
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not borrowed from the schools,' and his 

John of Btyle was scarcely le^ble; 

Ooppodocift. but he excellea ' iu the 
powers of native genius, to suggest 
the wisest counsels, and to find expedi- 
ents iu the most desperate situations. 
The corruption of his heiirt was equal 
to the vigour of his understanding. 
Although he was suspected of magic 
and Pagan superstition, he appeared in- 
sensible to the fear of God or the re- 
proaches of jiian; and his aspiring 
fortune was raised on the death of 
thousands, the poverty of millions, the 
ruins of cities, and the desolation of 
provinces. From the dawn of light to 
the moment of dinner, ho assiduously 
laboured to enrich his master and him- 
self at the expense of the Roman vorld ; 
the remainder of the day was spent in 
sensual and obscene pleasures,* and the 
silent hours of the night were inter- 
rupted by the perpetual dread of the 
justice of an assuasiii. His abilities, per- 
haps his vices, recommended him to the 
lasting friendship of Justinian : the em- 
peror yielded wjj^h reluctance to the 
fury of the people ; his victory was dis- 
played by the immediate restoration of 
their egemy ; and they felt above ten 
years, undei*hi8 oppressive administra- 
tion, that ho was stimulated by revenge 
rather than instructed by misfortune. 
Their murmurs servlil only to fortify 
the resolution of Justinian: but < the 
prefect, iu the insolence of favour, pro- 
voked the resentm^t of Theodora, dis- 

17, 22). The agreement of the X^tory and 
anecdoten ia a mortal wound to tl liputatiQU 
of the prefect. 

* 0)5 <yif £XXa ei/hv if <ypa!/»,ft«Tir70u 
peiTuv an ypiv-fiara^ xal vattrat 

KUKwf 7 ^d^/^i>-a foi'ciblo expressioa. 

John of Cappadocia is conflrmed by tlie testi- 
mony of Joannes Lydus, who was in the ofHce 
uf the prefect, and eye-witness of the tortures 
inflicted by his coniniaud on the miserable 
debtors, or lupposed debtor^, of the state, lie 
men lions one horrible instance of a respectable 
old iijiin, with whom iie was personally ac- 
quainted, wlio being suspected of possessing 
money, was hung up by the hands till he was 
dead. Lydus de Magist. lib. iii. c, 07$ p. 264. 

— "iM. 

Joanne^ Lydus is dill use on this subject, 
Ub. iii. c. 65, p. 2(iS. But the indiguant virtue 
of Lydus seems greatly stimulated hy the loss 
of Ills offloal fees, which he ascribes to the in- 
novations of the mtrlHter.—M. 


daiued a power before which every 
knee was bent, and attempted to sow 
the seeds of discord between the em- 
peror and his beloved consort. Even 
Theodora herself was constrained to 
dissemble, to wait a favourable moment, 
and, by an artful wnspiracy, to render 
John of Cappadocia the accomplice of 
his own destruction.* At a time when 
Kelisarius, unless he bad been a hero, 
must have shown himself a rebel, his 
wife Antonina, who enjoyed ^he secret 
confidcnceof theempress, communicated 
his feigned discontent toEuphemia, the 
daughter of the prefect ; the credulous 
virgin imparted to her father ths 
dangerous project, and John, who might 
have known the value of oaths and pro- 
mises, was tempted to accept a noc- 
turnal, and almost treasonable, inter- 
vilw with the wife of Belisarius. An 
ambuscade of guards and eunuchs had 
been posted by the command of Theo- 
dora ; they rushed with dravii swords 
to seize or to punish the guilty minister ; 
he was saved by the fidelity of his 
attendants ; but instead of appcalii^g, to 
a gracious sovereign, who had privately 
warned him of his danger, he pusillanim- 
ousiy fled to the siuictuary of the 
church. The favourite of Justinian 
£/i'as sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or 
domestic tranquillity; the converpion 
of a prefect into a priest extinguished 
his ambitious hopes : but thefriendsliip 
of the emperor alleviated his disgrace, 
and he retained in the mild exile of 
Cyzicus an ample portion of his riches. 
Such imperfect revenge could not satisfy 
the unrelenting luitred of Theodora ; 
the murder of his old enemy, the bishop 
of Cyzicus, atl'ordcd a decent pretence; ; 
and John of Cappadocia, w lioso actions 
had deserved a thousand deaths, was 
at last condemned for a crime of which 
he was innocent. A great minister 
who had been invested w’ith the honours 

* According to Lydus, Theodora disclosed 
the crimes nnd unpopularity of the minister to 
Justinian, but tiie emperor had not the courage 
to remove, and was unal)le to replace, a sen-ant, 
under wluun ids financc-s seemed to prosper. 
He attributes the sedition and conflagration 
c.aUe(l tno to Iho popular resentmcu. 
fgaiLSt the tyranny of John, lib iii. c. 70, ]j 
278. Unfortunately there is a large gap in liii 
work just at this period -M, 
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of consul and pthtrician, >was ignoznini- 
jusly scouigod like the vilest of male- 
I'actors ; a tattered cloak was the solo 
^innaut oi ids fortunes ; ho was trans* 
oorted in a bark to the place of his 
oanishinent at Antinopolis in Upper 
lilgypt, and tlie prefect of the East 
begged his bread through the cities 
which had trembled at his name. 
During au exile of seven years, his life 
was protracted and threatened by ti»e 
ingenious cruelty of Theodora; and 
when her death permitted the emperor 
to recall a surA'ant whom he liad aban- 
doned with regret, the ainl)ition of John 
of Cappadocia was reduced to the 
humble duties of tho sacerdotal pro- 
fession. Ilia successors convinced the 
subjects of Justinian, that the arts of 
oppression mi"ht still bo improved by 
experience and industry ; the frauds of 
a Syrian banker were introduced Into 
the administration of the finances ; and 
the example of the prefect was diligently 
copied by the quieutor, the public and 
private treasurci-, tho governors of pro- 
vi^lpcs, and tho principal magistrates of 
the Eastern empire.’ 

V. The tdifim of Jtistinian were 
Hitodiiiceiud cemented with tho blood 
Arebitwti. juid treasure of his people ; 

but those stately structures appeared 
to announce the prosperity of tlio em- 
pire, and actually displayed the skill of 
their architects. Both the theory and 
practice of the arts which depend on 
mathematical science and mechauiad 
power, were cultivated under tho 
patronage of the emperors ; the fame of 
Arclumodes was rivalled by Proclus and 
Anthemius; and if their viirackfi had 
been related by mtelligent spectators, 
they might now enlarge tiie sp<icula- 
tionS) instead of exciting the distnist, 
of philosophers, A tradition has pre- 
vailed, that the Komaii fleet was re- 

> The chronology of Procopius Is loose end 
obscure ; but with the aid of J*agi 1 can discern 
that John was appointed Pnutorian prefect of 
the i'lost in the year !)3U ; that lie was removed 
in January, ^Ti-restored before June, 685— 
iHinlBhed in 54l-and recalled between June, 
548, and April, 1, 649. Aleman, tp. UG, 07) 
gives the Ifst of his ten successors-a rapid 
series in a part of a single reign.* 

* Lydni gives a high character of Fhocas hJi 
Bocoessos, tom. iil o. 76, p. 288.— U. 


duced to ashes in the port of Syracuse 
by tho burning glasses of Archimedes 
and^ it is asserted, tliat a similar ex- 
pedient was employed by Proolus to 
destroy the Gothic vessels in the har- 
bour of Constantinople, and to protect 
his benefactor Anastasius against the 
bold enterprise of Vitaliau. ’ A machine 
was fixed on the walls of the city, con- 
sisting of a hexagon mirror of polished 
brass, with many smaller and movable 
polygons, to receive and reflect the rays 
of the meridian sun ; anh a consmniug 
flame was darted, to the distance, per- 
haps, of two hundred fcct.^ The truth 
of these two extraordinary facts is in- 
validated by the silence of the most 
authentic historians; and the use of 
bnrnir.g-glasses was never adopted in 
the attack or defence of places. Yet 
the admirable experiments of a French 
philosopher^ have demonstrated the 
possibility of such a mirror ; aucl, since 
it is possible, 1 am more disposed to 
attribute the art to the greatest mathe- 
maticians of antiquity, than to give the 
merit of the fiction t^ the idle fancy of 

1 This conflagration is hinted by Lucian (in 
Hip;iia, c. 2) and (ialen (1. iil. ilo Tempera- 
mentis, tom. i, p. 81. edit, basil.) in the second 
century, A thousand years afterwads, it is 
positively atlinned by Zouaras fu ix. p. 424) on 
the faith of Dion Cassius, by Tsetses (Chiliad 
ii. 119, &C.), Eustathius (od liUd. E. p. 8;iS), 
and the scholiast ^ Lucian. See Fahriciui 
(lUblint. Ormc. 1. iilre. 22, tom. ii. p. 6, 'll, 5.V2), 
to vdioni I aiu mors or less indebted for several 
of these quotations. 

i^.onaras (I. xiv. p. 56) affirms the fact, with- 
out quoting any cvldeiue. 

> Tsetses describes the artifice of these burn- 
Ing-glo-sses, which he had read, perhaps with 
no learned, eyes, in a mathematical treatise of 
Anlbemius. That treatise, wiaI 

has been lately published, 
translated, and illustrated, by M. Dupuys, a 
scholar and a mathematraan (Memoires rle 
i’Academie des liiBcripUons, tom. xlii. p. 802- 
451). 

* In the siege of Syracuse, by the silenoe of 
Polybius, Plutarch, l.tvy ; In the siege of Con- 
stantinople, by that of Marcellinus and all the 
contemimraries of the sixth ceiituiy, 

B Without any previous knowledge of Tsetses 
or Anthemius, tlie immortal Euffon imagined 
and executed a set of burning-glasses, with 
which he could Inflame planks at the distance 
of 200 feet (Supplement a I’Uiste. Naturelle, 
tom. {. p. 890-4S3, quarto edition). What 
miracles would not his genius have perfo'rmed 
for the pnblio service, with royal expense, and 
in the strong inn of Constantinople or S?- 
mcnisf 
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a monk or a aophte^. According to 
another story, Froclus applied sulphar 
to the destrucUoQ of the Gothic fleet ; * 
in a modem imagination, the name of 
sulphur is instantly connected with the 
Buspieion of gunpowder, and that sus- 
picion is propagated by the secret arts 
of his disciple Anthemius. ‘ A citizen 
of Tralles m Asia had five sons who 
were all distinguished in their respec- 
tive professions by merit and success. 
Olympius ex(;pllea in the knowledge 
and practice of the Homan jurispru- 
dence. Dioscoras and Alexander be- 
came learned physicians ; but the skill 
of the former was exercised for the 
benefit of his fellow -citizens, while his 
more ambitious brother acquired wealth 
and reputation at Home. The filhie of 
Metrodorus the grammarian, and of 
Anthemius the mathematician and 
architect, reached the cars of the Em- 
peror Justinian, who invited thorn to 
Constantinople ; and while the one in- 
structed the rising generation in the 
schools of eloquence, the otiicr iillcd the 
capital and provinces with more lasting 
monuments of his art. In a trifling dis- 
pute relative to the w’alls or windows of 
their ctntiguous houses, he had been 
vanquished t>y the eloquence of his 
neighbour Zeno; but the orator was 
defeated in his turn by the master of 
mecluinics, whose ifltlicious, though 
harmless, stratagems are darkly repre- 
sented by the ignorance of Agathias. 
In a lower roonf, Anthemius arranged 
several vessels or caldrons of water, 
each of them covered by the wide 
bottom of a leathern tube, which rose 
to a narrow top, and* was artificially 
conveyed among the joists and rafters 
of the adjacont*builaing. A fire w'as 
kindled beneath the caldron ; the steam 
of the boiling water ascended through 
the tubes; the house w'as shaken by 
the ofibrti of imprisoned air, and its 
trembling inhabitants might W'ondor 
that tlie city was unconscious of the 
earthquake which they had felt 

1 John hUlala (tom. 11. p. 120-124) relates the 
not ; hut lie wemi to confound the names or 
Vmm of Ftodtts and Morinui. 

> Agathias, I V. p. 149-152. The merit of 
Mthamlm as an architect Is loudly praised Iqr 
Procopius (de Edif. L L e. 1), and Paulus 

8UeatIi^ui(partil84,te.). 

TOL. XX 


At another time, the friends of Zeno, 
as they sat at table, were dazzled by 
the intolerable light which flashed in 
their eyes from the reflecting mirrors of 
Anthemius : they were astonished by 
the noise which he produced from the 
collision of certain minute and sonorous 
particles ; and the orator declared in 
tragic style to the senate, that a mere 
mortal must yield to the power of an 
antagonist, who shook the earth with 
the trident of Neptune, and imitated 
the thunder and lightning of Jove him- 
self. The genius of Anthemius, aiid his 
colleague Isidore the Milesian, was ex- 
cited and employed by a prince, whose 
taste for architecture had degenerated 
into a mischievous and costly passion. 
His favourite architects submitted their 
designs and difficulties to Justinian, 
anfll discreetly confessed how much 
their laborious meditations were sur- 
passed by the intuitive knowledge or 
celestial inspiration of an emperor, 
whose views were always directed to 
the benefit of his people, the glory of 
his reign, and the salvation of his scml.' 

The princi})ai church, which was 
dedicated by the founder r^„4»tioaof 
of Constantinople to Saint chur^ of 

Sophia, or the eternal 
Wisdom, had been twice destroyed by 
fire ; after the exile of John Chrysos- 
tom, and during the Nika of the blue 
and green factions. No sooner did the 
tumult subside, than the Christian 
populace ieplorcd their sacrilegious rash- 
ness ; but they might have rejoiced in 
the 'calamity, had they foreseen the 
glory of the new temple, which at the 
end of forty days was strenuously un- 
dertaken by the piety of Justinian.^ 


4 See Procopius (de Edifleiis, 1. !. c. 1, 2, 1. ii. 
e. S). He relates a coincideoce of dreams, 
which supposes some fraud in Justinian or his 
architect. They both saw. In a vision, the 
same plan for stopping an inundation at Dara. 
A stone-quanv near Jerusalem was revealed to 
the emperor (1. v. c. 6): an angel was tricked 
into the p^tual custody of St. Sophia 
(Anonym, de Antiq. G. F. 1. It. p. 70). 

2 Among the crowd of ancients and modems 
who have celebrated the ediUce of St. Sophia, 1 
shall distinguish and follow, 1. Four original 
spectators and historians : Procopius (de Kdiflc. 
L L 0. LX Agathias (1. v. p. 152, 158), Paul 
Bilentlarlus (in a poem of 1026 hexameters, ad 
aJoem Anna* Comnen. Aiexiud.), and EvagiittB 
d tv. 0. 81). 1 Two legendary Grneki of a 
D 
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The ruins were cleared away, a more 
spacious plan was described, and as it 
required the consent of some proprietors 
of ground, they obtained the most ex* 
orbitant terms from the eager desires 
and timorous conscience of the monarch. 
Anthemius formed the desipi, and his 
genius directed the hands of ten thou- 
sand workmen, whose payment in 
pieces of fine silver was never delayed 
beyond the evening. The emperor 
himself, clad in a linen tunic, sur\^eyed 
each day their rapid progress, and en- 
couraged their diligence by hia famili- 
arity, his zeal, and his rewards. The 
new cathedral of St. Sophia was con- 
secrated by the patriarch, five years, 
eleven months, and ten days from the 
first foundation ; and in the inid.st of 
the solemn festival, Justinian cxclaitiud 
with devout vanity, “ Glory he to (iod, 
who hath tliought me worthy to ac- 
complish BO great a workj I have 
vanquished thee, 0 Solomon !” * Dut 
the pride of the Roman Solomon, before 
twenty years had elapsed, was humbled 
by an earthquake, which overthrew 
the eastern part of the dome. Its 
splendour was again restored by the 
perseverance of the same prince ; and 
in the thirty-sixth year of his reign,, 
Justinian celebrated the second dedica- 
tion of a temple, which remains, after 

later period : George Coilliius (de Origin. C. P. 
p. 64-74), and tbo anonymous writer of Landuri 
(Imp. Orient, tom. i. 1. iv. p. 61j-S0). a. The 
great Byzantine aiitiquariau, Bucange (Com- 
ment. ad Paul Silentiar. p. 0'i5-59S, and C. 
Christ. 1. iii. p. 6-78). 4. Two French travellers 
--tlie one, Peter Gyllius (de Topograph. C. P. 
1. ii, c. 3, 4) in the sixteenth, the other, Grelot 
(Voyage de C. P. p. 96-104, Furlfl, 1680, in 4to) : 
he has given plans, prospects, and inside views 
of iSt. Sophia ; and his plans, though on a 
smaller scale, appear more correct than tliose 
of Bucange. I have adopted and reduced the 
measures of Orelot : but as no Christian can 
now ascend the dome, the iieight is borrowed 
from Ev’agrlus, compared with Gyllius, Greavtt, 
and the Orlenial Geographer. 

1 Sioloinon’s temple was surrounded with 
courts, porticoes, ; but the proper structure 
Cf the house of God was no more (if we take 
the F.gyntian or Hebrew cubit at 22 Inches) than 
65 feet In height, SOJ in breadth, and 110 in 
length»a small parish church, says IMdeaux 
(<’onnf'cti'tn. vol. i p. 144, folio); but few 
nnctuanes could be valued at four or five 
millions sterling!* j 

•HiiiofJews,ToLl.p.257.~M. | 


twelra centuries, a stately monnmeat 
of his fame. The architecture of St. 
Sophia, which is now converted into the 
prmcipal mosque, has been imitated by 
tbe Turkish sultans, and that venerable 
pile continues to excite the fond ad- 
miration of the Greeks, and the more 


rational curiosity of European travel- 
lers. The eye of the spectator is dis- 
appointed by an tegular 
prospect of half domes 
and shelving roofs ; the western front, 
the principal approach, is destitute of 
simplicity and magnihcencc ; and the 
scale of dimensions has been much sur- 


passed by several of the Latin cathe- 
drals. felt the architect who first 


erected,.an amal cupola, is entitled to 
the praise of bold design and skilful 
execution. The dome of St. Sophia, 
iilummated by four-and-twenty win- 
dows, is formed with so small a curve, 
tliat the dftptli is equal only to one sixth 
of its diabietcr ; the measure of that 
diameter is one hundred and fifteen 


feet, and the lofty centre, where a 
crescent has supplantdJ the cross, rises 
to a perpendicular height of one 
hundred and eighty feet above tlie 
pavement. The circle which encom- 
passes the dome, lightly reposes on four 
strong arches, and their weight is 
firmly suppoi’tcd by four massy piles, 
whose strength is assisted on the north- 
ern and southern sides by four columns 
of Egyptian granite. A Greek cross, 
inscribed in u quaaranglc, represents 
the form of the edifice; the exact 
breadth is two hundred and forty-three 
feet, and two hundred and sixty-nine 
may be assigned for the extreme length 
from the sanctuary in j;he east to the 
nine western doors which open into the 
vestibule, and from thence into the 
nari/iex or exterior portico. That 
portico was the humble station of the 
penitents. The nave or body of the 
church was filled by the congregation 
of the faithful ; but the two sexes were 
prudently distinguished, and the upper 
and lower galleries Were allotted for 
the more private devotion of .the 
women. Beyond the northern and 
southern piles, a balustrade, terminated 
on either side by the thrones of the 
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emperor and the ptriarch, divided tlic 
nave from the choir ; and the apace, aa 
far aa the atepa of the altar, waa oo- 
oupied by the clergy and aingera. The 
altar itaelf, a name which iuaenaibly 
became familiar to Cbriatum eara, was 
placed in the eastern recess, artificially 
ouilt in the form of a demicylinder ; 
and this sanctuary commiuiicatod by 
several doors with the sacristy, the 
vestry, the J)aptiatery, and the con- 
tiguous building, subservient either to 
the pomp of worship, or the private 
nse of the ecclesiastical ministers. The 
meaiory of past calamities inspired 
Justinian with a wise resolution, that 
no wood, except for the doors, should 
be admitted into the new edifice ; and 
the choice of the materials was applied 
to the strength, the lightness, or the 
splendour of the respective parts. The 
solid piles which sustained the cupola 
were composed of huge blocks of free- 
stone, hewn into squares and triangles, 
fortified bv circles of iron, and firmly 
cemented by th# infusion of lead and 
quicklime ; out ^e weight of the cupola 
was diminished by the levity of its 
lubstaace, which consists either of 
pumice-stoifb that floats in the water, 
or of bricks from the isle of Bhodes, 
five times less ponderous than the 
ordinary aort. The Ihole frame of the 
edifice waa constructed of brick, but 
those base materials were concealed by 
a crust of marbles; and the inside of 
St. Sophia, the cupola, the two larger, 
and the six smaller, semi-domes, the 
walls, the hundred columns, and the 
pavement, delight even the eyes of 
Wbarians, with a rich and variegated 
picture. A pfiet,* wher beheld the 


^ Paul SUsntUTiui, In dark and .poetic 
languaga, deicribai tba nrioui itonea and, 
narblai that were employed in the edifice of 
St. Sophia (P. ii. p. 129, m, ka &o.) : 1. The 
Gorptifoii^piae, with lion veins. 2. The 
PhrygiofhHil two sorti, both of a rosy hue ; 
the one with a white shade, the other purple, 
with silver flowen. S. The JPwThyry</Egy^ 
withinaUstan. 4.Tha0r(eniiMm< ^loerm 
I fi. The 0ariaii*-4mn Mount lassis, «ith 
obU^he veini, white and red. 0. The Jjydkn- 
with a red flower. 7 . The J/iiMn or 
«aurttctni«a--of a sold or saffron hue. 8. The 
CitNe^hliek; with white veins. 9- The 
ffevAorioMshlte, with black edges. Besides 
the ffpeoniMiian. which formed the pavement ; 


primitive lustre of St. Sophia, enom- 
erates the colours, the 
shades, and the spots of 
ten or twelve marbles, jaspers, and 
I j^rphyries, which nature had profusely 
uiversified, and which were blended 
and contrasted as it were by a skilful 
painter. The triumpli of Christ wiis 
adorned with the last spoils of Pagan- 
ism, but the greater part of these costly 
stones was extracted from the quarries 
of Asia Minor, the isles and continent 
of (Jreece, Egypt, Afriea., and Gaul. 
Eiglit columns of porphyry, which 
Aurelian had placed in the temple of 
the sun, were offered by the piety of a 
Roman matron ; eight others of green 
marble were presented by the ambitious 
zgalof the magistrates ui Kphesus: both 
are admirable by their size and beauty, 
but every order of architecture dis- 
claims their fantastic capitals. A variety 
of ornaments and figures was curiously 
expressed in mosaic; and the images of 
Christ, of the Virgin, of saints, and of 
angels, which have been defaced by 
Turkish fanaticism, were dangerously 
exposed to the superstition of the 
Greeks. According to the sanctity of 
each object, the precious metals were 
'distributed in thin leaves or in solid 
masses. The balustrade of the choir, 
the capitals of the pillars, the orna- 
ments of the doors and galleries, were 
of gilt bronze; the spectator was 
dazzled by the glittering aspect of the 
cupola ; the sanctuary contained forty 
thousand pound weight of silver ; and 
the holy vases and vestments of tlut 
altar were of the purest gold, enriched 
with inestimable gems. Before the 
stnicture of the church had risen two 
cubits above the ground, forty-five 
thousand two hundred pounds were 
already consumed ; and tihe whole ex- 
pense amounted to three 
hundred and twenty 
thousand: each reader, according to 
the measure of his belief, may estimate 
their value either in gold or silver ; but 
the sum of one million sterling is the 
result of the lowest computation. A 
magnificent temple is a laudable monu- 

the TkwaUan, Jfoloiiiom Be., thUt m Mm 
diiiifioti/ painted. 
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ment of national taste and relirion; 
and the enthusiast who entered the 
dome of St. Sofjhia might bo tempted 
to suppose that it was the residence, or 
even the workmanship, of the Deity. 
Yet how dull is the artifice, how in- 
significant is the lal)onr, if it be com- 
pred with the formation of the vilest 
insect that crawls upon the surface of 
the temple ! 

So minute a description of an edifice 

Oborohei ui wilieh time has respected, 
!>*•*«••• may attest the truth, and 
excuse the relation, of the innumerahlc 
works, both in tiio capital and pro- 
vinces, which Justinian constructed on 
a smaller scale and less durable founda- 
tions.* In Constantinople alone, and 
the adjacent suburbs, he dedicated 
twenty-five churches to the honour ^f 
Christ, the Virgin, and the saints: most 
of these churches were decorated with 
marble and gold ; and their various 
situation was skilfully chosen in a 
populous square, or a pleasant grove ; 
on fthe margin of the sea-shoro, or on 
some lofty eminence which overlooked 
the continents of Europe and Asia. The 
clmi'ch of the Holy Apostles at Con* 
sUntinople, and that of St. John at 
Ephesus, appear to have been frame^ 
on the same model : their domes as- 
pired to imitate the cupolas of St. 
Sophia ; but the altar was more judici- 
ouMly placed under the centre of the 
dome, at the junction of four stately 
porticoes, which more accurately ex- 
pressed the fiuure of the Greek cross. 
The Virgin of Jerusalem miglit exult 
in the temple erected by her imperial 
votary on a most ungrateful spot, which 
afforded neither ground nor materials 
to the architect. A level was formed, 
by raising part of a deep valley to the 
height of the mountain. The stones of 
a neighbouring quarry wore hewn into 
regular forms ; each block was fixed on 
a peculiar carriage drawn by forty of 

1 The six books of the Ediflees of Procopius 
art thus distributed: the fint Is coufinett to 
Ooutantlaople; the ueond includes Mesopo- 
tamia and Sjrtia ; the thirds Annenia and the 
Buxine; the /ourfb, Surope; the^, Asia 
Minor and mestine; the sixth, Egypt aad 
Af itoa. Italy Is forgot by the mpwm or the 
UModaa, whopubUsoed this work of adulation 
^fsn the date (Lub H6) of Its toll oouquesA 


the stron^t oxen, and the roads were 
widened for the passage of such enor- 
mous weights, l^baiiun famished her 
loftiest c^ars for the timbers of the 
church ; and the seasonable discovery 
of a vein of red marble supplied its 
beautiful eolumna, two of which, tlie 
supporters of the exterior portico, were 
estcetned the largest hi the world. The 
pious munificence of the emperor was 
difiused over the Holy Land ; and if 
reason should condemn tlia monasteries 
of [l>oth sexes which were built or re- 
stored by Justinian, yet charity must 
applaud the wells which he sunk, and 
the hospitals which he founded for the 
relief of the woary pilgrims. The schia- 
matica^ temper of Egypt was ill-entitled 
to the royal bounty ; but in Syria and 
Africa some remedies were applied to 
the disasters of wars and earthquakes, 
and both Carthage and Antioch, emerg- 
ing from their ruins, might revere tm 
name of their gracious benefactor.' 
Almost every saint in the calendar ac- 
quired the honours of a temple ; almost 
every city of the empire obtained the 
solid advantages of bridges, hospitals, 
and ariueducts ; but the severe liber- 
ality of the monarch disdained toCndulge 
his subjects in the popu&r luxury of 
baths and tlicatres. While Justiuian 
laboured for the p,ublic service, he was 
not unmindful d his own dignity and 
case. The Byxantine palace, which had 
ken damaged by the oonfiagration, was 
restored with newunagnifioenoe; and 
some notion may bo conceived of the 
whole edifice, by the vestibule or hail, 
which, from the doors, perhaps, or the 
roof, was namod choice^ or the brazen. 
The dome of a spacious quadrangle was 
supported by massy piHari ; the pave- 
ment and walls wero encrusted with 
many-coloured marblee-^the emerald 
green of Laconia, the fiery red, and the 
white Phrygian stone interrcctcd with 
veins of a sea-green hue : tlie mosaic 
paintings of the dome and sides repre- 
sented the glories of the African and 
Italian triumphs. On the Asiatic sbojie 
ol the Propontis, at a small distance to > 

t Joftinton ones gave fertyjive oudsbadM 
of gold (Also, 000) for tilt itMin ta jAtiA 
after the earthquake (John mm. kui il p 
jie-isoi 
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the east ef Cfaaleedoni the ooitly palace 
and gardens of Herseum' \rere pr^ared 
for the summer residence bf Justinian, 
and more especiallv of Theodora, llie 
poets of the age have celebrated the 
rare alliance of nature and art, the har* 
mony of tiie nymphs, of the groves, the 
fountains, and' the waves; yet the 
crowd of attendants who followed the 
court complained of their inconvenient 
lodgings,’’ and the nymphs were too 
often alarmccUby the famous Porphyrio, 
a wlialo of ten cubits in broadto, and 
thirty in length, who was stranded at 
the moutli of the river Sangaris, after 
he had infested more than lialf aoen* 
tury the seas of Constantinople.^ 

The foi'tificatioiis of Europe and Asia 

Fortiiatioas were multiplied bV Jus- 

or Eoropo. tinian ; but the repetition 
of those timid and fruitless precautions 
exposes, to a philosophic eye, the de- 
bility of the empire.* From Belgrade 
to tiio Euxiue, from the conflux of the 
8ave to the mouth of the Danube, a 
chain of above fourscore fortified places 
was extended al#ng the banks of ^ 
great river. Single wsteh-towers wa^j 
changed into spacious citadels ; vacant 
walls, evhich the engineers contracted 
or enlarged tcoordiug to the nature of 
the ground, were filled with colonies or 
garrisons ; a strong fortress defended 
the ruins of Trajul's bridge, $ and 

^ For the Itemuin, the palace of Tlioodora, 
aee (ijrlUui (tie Itospboro I'hracio, 1. ill. & xi.), 
Aleman. (Not, ad Aneft p. 80, 81, who quotei 
leveral eplgrame of the Anthology), end Do* 
cange (O.F. Chriit. I It. c. 18, p. 176, 176). 

Compare, to the Kdtflcei (!• i* e. 11) and In 
the Anecdotes (e. 8, 16), the different itylei of 
adnlation and malevolence: stript of thei»int, 
or cieNised tom (be dirt, (he object appears to 
be the nine. • 

Trocopiui, 1. vlil. 29 ; most probably a 
stranger and wanderer, as the Mediterranean 
does not breed whMei. Balmnw ouoque in 
uoitia maria penetrant (Plin. Hist. Natur. ix. 
2). Detween the polar circle and the tropie, 
the cetaoeoA animale of the ocean grow to the 
length of 60, 80, or 100 feet (Hlet. dev Voyagee, 
tom. XT. p. 289. Pennant’s British Zoology, 
vol.Ui.p.86). 

* MonteiQuisn oUeerrei (tom. ill. p. 508, 
Coniidei^ationi eUr la Grandeur et la Decadence 
dee Komains, v. xx.) that Juitinian’i empire 
was Mhe France in Uie time of the Norman in* 
roads— never lo weak as wheh every village 
was fortified. 

* Procopius affirms (1. Iv. e. 0) that the 
Danube was stopped by the ruins of the bridge. 


several military stations affected to 
spread lieyond the Danube the pride ol 
the Itoman name. But that name was 
divested of its terrors ; the barUrians, 
in their annual inroads, passed, and 
contemntnouslv repassed, kfore these 
useless bulwarks; and the inhabitants 
of the frontier, instead of reposing under 
the shadow of the general defence, were 
compelled to guard, with incessant 
vigilance, their separate habitations. 
The solitude of ancient cities was re^ 
plcnished ; the new foundations of Jus- 
tinian acquired, perhaps too liastily, 
the epithets of impregnable and popu- 
lous ; and the auspicious place of his 
own nativity attracted the grateful 
reverence of the vainest of princes. 
Under the name of Justiniana prima, 
tl^ obscure village of Tauresium be- 
came the scatof iin archbishop and a 
prefect, whose jurisdiction extended 
over seven warlike provinces of Illyri- 
cum and the corrupt appellation of 
GiuHtendil still indicates, about twenty 
miles to the south of Sophia, the resi- 
dence of a Turkish sanjak.^ For*the 
use of the emperor’s countrymen, a 
cathedral, a palace, and an aqueduct 
.were speedily constructed ; the public 
and private edifices M'erc adapted to 
fhe gmtness of a royal city ; and the 
strength of the walls resisted, during 
the lifetime of Justinian, the unskilful 
assaults of the Huns and Sclavonians, 
Their progress was sometimes retarded 
and their hopes of rapbie were disap* 

Had Apolloilorus, ths srohitect, left a descrip- 
tion of nil own work, the fabuloui wonders of 
Dion CaflBiuB(l. Ixvlil. p. 1120) would have been 
corrected by (lie genuine picture. Trajan'i 
bridge coniiited of twenty or twenty-two itone 
piles with wooden arches ; the river is sbailow, 
the current gentle, and the whole interval no 
more than (18 (Beimar ad Dion, from Marsigli) 
or Cl.*) ioittt (D’AnviUe, Oeogiapbie Ancienne 
tom. 1. p. 805). 

* Of the two Dacias, Mtditerrawa and lliy 
enm, Dardania, Prtevalltana, theHecond 
and the second Macedonia, see Justnuun 
(Novell, xi.), who speaks of his castles beyond 
the Danube, and of homines semper heiiicii 
luborlbui Inhwrentes. 

iSee D'Anville (Memoires de I'Academte 
Ac. tom. xxxl. p. 289, 200), Kycaul (Present 
State of the Turxlsb Kmpire, p. 97, 316), Mar- 
8igli(StatoMilUare del Imperio Ottomano, p 
130). The saujak of Giustendil is one of the 
twenty under the beglerbeg of Uumeita, and 
bis district maiotai***4SMtMf and 688 ttmrieU. 
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pdnted, by the innumerable cutleif 
which, in the provmcesof Dacia, Epirus, 
Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, ap- 
peared to cover the whole face of the 
country. Six hundred of these forts 
were built or repaired by the emperor ; 
but it seems reasonable to believe that 
the far greater part consisted only of a 
stone or brick tower, in the midst of a 
square or circular area, which was sur- 
rounded by a wall and ditch, and af- 
forded in a moment of danger some 
protection to the peasants and cattle of 
the neighbouring villages.* Yet these 
military works, wliich exhausted the 
public treasure, could not remove the 

i 'ust apprehensions of Justinian and his 
European subjects. The warm baths 
of Anchialus in Thrace were rendered 
as safe as they were salutary ; but the 
rich pastures of Thessalonica were for- 
aged by the Scythian cavalry j the de- 
licious vale of Tempe, three hundred 
miles from the Danube, was continually 
alarmed by the sound of war f and no 
unfortihod spot, however distant or 
solit'.ry, could securely enjoy the bless- 
ings of peace. The straits of Ther- 
mopylae, which seemed to protect, but 
which liad so often betrayed, the safety 
of Greece, were diligently strengthened 
by the labours of J ustiuian. From thei 
edge of the sea-shore, through the 
forests and valleys, and os far as the 
summit of the Thessalian Mountains, a 
strong wall w'as continued, which oc- 
cupied every practicable entrance. In- 
stead of a hasty crowd of pea8ant^s, a 
garrison of two thousand soldiers was 
stationed along the rampart ; granaries 
of corn, and reservoirs of water, were 
provided for their use ; and by a pre- 
caution that inspired the cowardice 
which it foi^saw, convenient fortresses 
were erected for their rotroat. The 
walls of Corinth, overthrown by an 
earthquake, and the mouldering bul- 

- These fortifications may be compared to the 
castles in Mingrelia (Chardin, Voyages en 
Perse, tom. 1. p. 60, 131)~a natural picture. 

The valley of Tempe is situated along the 
river Peneus, between the hills of Ossa and 
Olympus ; it is only five miles long, and in 
some places no more than liiO feet in breadth. 
Its verdant beauties are elegantly described by 
Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. Iv. 16), and more diffusely 
by Jkm (Hist. Yar, 1. iU. c, 1), 


works of Athens and Flatasa, were 
fully restored; the barbarians wen 
discouraged by the prospect of suo- 
ccBsive and painful siegn; and the 
naked cities of Peloponnesus were 
covered by the fortificatio/isof the isth- 
mus of Corinth. At the extremity 
of Europe, another peninsula, the 
Thracian Ghersonesus, runs three days’ 
journey into the sea, to form, with ^e 
adjacent shores of Asia, the straits of 
the Hellespont. The intervals between 
eleven populous towns were filled by 

a woods, fair pastures, and arable 
; and the isthmus, of thirty-seven 
stadia or furlongs, had been fortified 
by a Spartan general nine hundred 
years before the reign of J ustinian. * In 
an age of freedom and valour, the 
slightest rampart may prevent a sur- 
prise; and Procopius appeara insensible 
of the superiority of ancient times, 
while he praises the solid construction 
and double parapet of a wall, whose 
long arms stretched on either side into 
the sei^ but whose strength was 
deemed insufficient to, guard the Cher* 
sonesus, if each city, and particularly 
Gallipoli and Sestus, had not beep 
secured by their peculiar fortifications. 
The long wall, as it was unphatically 
styled, was a work os disuraceful in the 
object as it was respectable in the ex- 
ecution. The ric^ us of a capital diffuse 
themselves over the neighbouring coun- 
try, and the territory of Constantinople, 
a paradise of natureq,was adorned with 
the luxurious gardens and villas of the 
senators and opulent citizens. But their 
wealth served only to attract the bold 
and rapacious barnarians ; the noblest 
of the llomans, in the bosom of peace* 
ful indolence, were ledoaway into Scy- 
thian captivity, and their sovereign 
might view from his palace the hostue 
flames which wore insolently spread to 
the gates of the Imperial city^ At the 
distance only of forty miles, Anostasius 
was constrained to establish a last fron- 
tier ; his long wall, of sixty miles from 
the Propontis to the Buxine, proclaimed 
the impotenoe of hii arms ; and as the 

1 Xsjiopbon EeUenlo. L IU. e. 2. kt&t i 
loag sod tedious convenstioii with the Bv< 
Motioe dedslmen, how refreahiog Ji the truto, 
the limplieitjr, the dlefsnoe of so AttU writea 
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danger became more imminent, new 
fortilications wCre added by the inde- 
fatigable prudence of Justinian/ 

Asia Minor, after the submission of 
e .jf Isaurians,* remained 

without enemies and with- 
qoaiufiuuru. fortifications. Those 

bold savages, who had disdained to be 
the subjects of Gallienua, persisted two 
hundred and thirty years in a life of 
independence and rapine. The most 
successful princes respected the strength 
of the mounfains and the despair of the 
natives ; their tierce spirit was some- 
times soothed with gifts, and soinetimcs 
restrained by terror ; and a military 
count, with three legions, fixed his per- 
manent and ignominious station in the 
heart of thoKoman provinces. But no 
sooner was the vigilance of power re- 
laxed or diverted, than the light-armed 
squadrons descended from the hills, and 
invaded the peaceful plenty of Asia. 
Although the Isaurians were not re- 
markable for stature or bravery, want 
rendered them bold, and experience 
made them skil^l in the exercise of pre- 
datory war. They advanced with 
secrecy and speed to the attack of 
villages and defenceless towns; their 
flying parties have sometimes touched 
the Hellespont, the Buxine, and the^ 
gates of Tarsus, Antioch, or Damascus 
and the spoil was Sidged in their in- 
accessible mountains, before the Homan 
troops had received their orders, or the 
distant province |md computed its loss. 
The guilt of robellioa and robbery ex- 
cluded them from the rights of national 
enemies ; and the magistnvtes were in- 
structed, by an edict, that the trial or 


^ See the long|rall in Evagrius (1- iv. c. 38). 
The whole article ii drawn from the fourth 
^k of the Edifices, except Anchialus (1. iii. 

3 In the course of this history, I have some- 
times mentioned, and much oftencr slighted, 
the hasty ftioads of the Isaurians, which were 
not attended with any consequences. 

* Ttebellius Polllo in Hist. August, p. 107, 
who lived under Diocletian at Constantine. 
See likewise Pancirolus ad NotiL Imp. Orient. 

. 113,141. SeeCod.Theodos,l.ii.tlt.35,leg. 
S7taWitb a copious collective Annotation of 
Q^ioy,tom.iil.p.256, 257. 

< See the full and wide extent of their inioedi 
In PhllostorgitM (Hist. Ecdei. I xL o. 8), with 
Qodeftoy's learned Dissertations. i 


punishment of an Isaurian, even on the 
festival of Easter, was a meritorious act 
of justice and piety.* If tlie captives 
were condemned to domestic slavery, 
they maintained, with their sword or 
dagger, the private quarrel of their 
masters ; and it was found expedient 
for the public tranquillity to prohibit 
the service of such dangerous retainers. 
When their countrymen Tracalissajus 
or Zeno ascended the throne, he invited 
a faithful and formidable b^nd of Isau- 
rians, who insulted the court and city, 
and were rewarded by an annual tribute 
of five thousand pounds of gold. But 
the hopes of fortune depopulated the 
mountains, luxury enervated the hardi- 
ness of their minds and bodies, and in 
proportion as they mixed w'ith mankind, 
they became less qualified for the enjoy- 
Aent of poor and solitary freedom. 
After tho death of Zeno, his successor 
Anastasius suppressed their pensions, 
exposed their persons to the revenge of 
the people, banished them from Con- 
stantinople, and prepared to sustMn a 
war, which leit only tho alternatij.ve of 
victory or servitude. A brother of the 
last emperor usurped the title of 
Augustus; his cause was powerfully 
supported by the arms, the treasures, 
and the magazines, collected by Zeno ; 
and the native Isaurians must have 
formed the smallest portion of the hun- 
dred and fifty thousand barbarians 
under his standard, which was sancti- 
fied, for tho first time, by the prcscuico 
of a fighting bisliop. Their disorderly 
numbers were vanquished in the plains 
of Plirygia by the valour and discipline 
of the Goths ; but a war of six years 
almost exhausted the courage of the 
emperor.* Tne Isaurians retired to 
their mountains ; their fortresses were 
successively besieged and ruined ; their 
communication with the sea was inter- 

1 Cod. Justinian. 1. ix. tit. 12, leg. 10. Thf 
punishments are ssTero—a fine of a hundred 
itounds of gold, degradation, and even death. 
The public peace luight afiord a pretence, but 
Zeno was desirous of monopolising the valour 
and service of the Isaurians. 

9 The Isa\irian war and the triumph of 
Anastasius are briefly and darkly represented 
by John Malala, (tom. IL p. 108, 107). EvaarJni 
(L ill. 0 . 85), Theophaoes (p. 118-180), and the 
Chronicle of Marcwinoi. 
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cepted; the bravest of their leaders 
died in arms ; the surviving chiefs, Iw* 
fore their execution, were dnigged in 
chains through the hippod rome ; a 
colony of their youth was transplanted 
into Thrace, and the I'cinnant of the 
people submitted to the Roman govern- 
ment. Yet some generations elapsed 
before their minds were reduced to the 
level of slavery, The populous villages 
of Mount Taurus were tilled with horse- 
men and archers : they resisted the im- 
position of tributes, but they recruited 
the armies of Justinian ; and his civil 
magistrates, the proconsul of Cappa- 
docia, the count of Isauria, and the 
praetors of Lycaonia and Pisidia, wera 
invested with military power to restrain 
the licentious practice of rapes and 
assassinations,* 

If we extend our view from the troflc 
FortiSatioiuof ^ the mouth of the 
*tlJ eSSm^Io* observe, 

tt«hKriUn on one hand, the precau- 
tions of Justinian to curb 
the savages of iSilthiopia,^ and on the 
other, the lon^ walls which ho con- 
structed in Crimsea for the protection 
of his friendly Goths, a colony of three 
thousand shepherds and warriors.^ 
From that peninsula to Trobizond, the 
eastern cun'e of the Euxiuo was secured 
by forts, by alliance, or by religion ; and 

1 Fortes ea regio (8S78Justinian}viroB habeti 
oec in ullo iliifert ab Isauria, though Proor^piui 
jPetilc, 1. i. c. 18) marks an essential difference 
between their military character: yet in former 
times the Lycaoniani and Flsidiani bad de- 
fended their liberty against the great king 
(Xenophon. Anabasis, 1. iii. c. 2). Justinian 
Introduces some false and ridiculous erudition 
of tk? ancient empire of the Pisldiani, and of 
Lrcaon, wlio after visiting Borne (long before 
ifineai), gave a name and people to Lycaonia 
(NoveQ. 24, 25, 27, 80). 

3 See Procopius, Penic. 1. 1. o. 19. The altar 
of national concord, of annual sacrifice and 
oaths, which Diocletian had erected in the Isle 
of Bleiihantlne, was demolished by Justinian 
with less policy than seal. 

3 Procopius de Edifleiis, 1. iii. c. 7. Hist. L 
viii. c. 8, 4. These unambitious Goths had re- 
fused to foUow the standard of Theodorie. As 
late u the fifteenth and sixteenth century, the 
name and nation might be discovered between 
Caffa and the Stralti of Asoph (O'Anville, Me- 
moires de TAcademie, tom. xxz. p. 240). They 
well deserved theeuiioiityof Bnibequlus, (p. 821- 
820); but seem to have vanished In the more 
leoent aooonnt of the Misiioni du Levant i*w. 
L), Tott, Pcyaaonel, Ae. 


the posseBsion of JDaetca, the Golchoi of 
ancient, the Mingrelia of modern, 
geography, soon became the object of 
Oil important war. Trebizond, in after- 
times the seat of a romantic empire, 
WAS indebted to the liberality of Jus- 
tinian fur a church, an aqueduct, and a 
castle, whose ditches aro hewn in the 
solid rock. From that maritime city, 
a frontier line of five hundred miles may 
bo drawn to the fortress of Circosium, 
the last Roman station on the Eu- 
phrates.' Above Trebizond immedi- 
ately, and tive days* journey to the 
south, tho country rises into dark 
forests and craggy mountains, as savRge 
though not so lotty as tlie Alps and tho 
Pyrenees. In this rigorous climate,” 
where tho bdom's seldom melt, the fruits 
are tardy and tasteless, even honey is 
poisonous : the most industrious tillage 
would be contined to sumo pleasant 
valleys ; and the pastoral tribes obtained 
a scanty spstenance from the flesh and 
milk of their cattle. The Chaiybiam^ 
derived their name and temper from the 
iron quality of the sojj ; and since the 
(lays of Cyrus, they might produce, 
under the various appellations of Chal- 
dicans and Zanians, an uniutei^rupted 
prescription of war and rapine. Under 
the reign of Justinian, wey ackiiow- 

1 For the geograpbji and architecture of this 
Armenian border, see the Pemmn Wars and 
Edifices (1. ii. c. 4-7, i. Iii. c. 2-7) of Procopius, 
s The country Is described by Tonmefort 

S oyage an Levant, tom. iii. lettre zvii. zviii.) 

lat uilful botanut eobh discovered the plant 
that infects the honey (PUn. zxl. 44, 45) : he 
observes, that the soldiers of Lnonllus might 
indeed be astonished at the cold, since, even in 
the plajn of Enerum, snow sometimes falls in 
June, and the harvest is sddom Anished before 
September. The hills of Armenia are below 
the fortieth degree of latitude; but in the 
mountainous country which I inhabit, it is well 
known that an ascent of some hours carries the 
traveller from ti)c climate of Languoduc to tJ>at 
of Norway ; and a general tiieory has been in- 
troduced, that nnder the line, an elevation of 
2400 (oiMs Is equivalent to the cold' bf the polar 
circle (Bemond, Observations but les Voyages 
de Goxe dims la Buisie, tom. ii. p. 104). 

3 The identity or proximity of the Chalybians. 
or* Chaldnans, may be investigated in Strabo 
(I xii. p. 825, 820). Gellaritts (Geograph. Antiq. 
tom. if. p. 202-204), and Freret (Mem de 
I’Academie, tom. iv. p. 594). Xenophon sup- 
poses, in his romance (Cyropnd. I til.), the 
same barbarians against whom ha had fuughi 
bis retreat (AuMiis, I iv.), 
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ledged tne god and the emperor of the 
Inmans, and seven fortresses were built 
in the most accessible passes, to exclude 
the ambition of the Persian monarch.* 
The principal source of the Euphrates 
descends from theChalybian Mountains, 
and seems to flow towards the west and 
the Euxine t bending to the south-west, 
the river passes under the walls of Satala 
and Melitene (which were restored by 
Justinian as the bulwarks of the lesser 
Anneifla), a^d gradually approaches 
the Mediterranean Sea; till at len^h, 
repelled by Mount Taurus,’* the Eu- 
phrates inclines his long and flexible 
course to the southteastand the Gulf of 
Persia. Among the Koman cities be- 
yond the Euphrates, we distinguish two 
recent foundations, which were^amod 
from Theodosius, and the relics of the 
martyrs ; and two capitals, Amida and 
Edesaa, which are celebrated in the 
history of every age. Their strength 
was proportioned by Justinian to the 
danger of their situation. A ditch and 
palisade might be suifleient to resist the 
artless force of % cavalry of Scythia ; 
but more elaborate works were required 
to sustain a regular siege against the 
arms and treasures of the great king. 
His skilful ^endneers understood the 
methods of conducting deep mines, and 
of raising platforms to the level of the 
rampart : he shook tlH strongest battle- 
ments with his military engines, and 
sometimes advanced to the assault with 
a line of movable lurrets on the backs 
of elephants. In the great cities of the 
East, the disadvantage of space, per- 
haps of position, was compensated by 
the zeal of the people, who seconded 
the garrison in the defence of their 
country and religion ; and the fabulous 
promise of the Son of God, that Edessa 
should never be taken, filled the citizens 
with valiant coniidence, and chilled the 
besiegers with donbt and dismay.’ The 

, 1 Procopius, Petile. 1. i. o. 15. De Edlfle. L 
iil.e.6. 

* K1 Tiurui obstst in nostra maria Tenturui 
(Pomponioi Mda, Ul. 8). Pliny, a poet as wsU 
as a naturalist (v. 201 j^rsoolfies the river and 
monetalu, and deienbes their combat Sea the 
ooune of the Tl^ and Euphrates, la the 
excellent treatlie of D'AnvUle. 

} Piooopitie(Penie. L U. o. iffi telli the etory 
with the tone 1^ soeptioal, hiS lupentiiloui. 


subordinate towns of Armenia and 
Mesopotamia were diligently stren^h- 
ened, and the posts which appeared to 
have any command of ground or water 
were occupied by numerous forts, sub- 
staotially ouilt of stone, or more hastily 
erected with the obvious materials of 
^th and brick. The eye of Justinian 
investigated every spot ; and his cniel 
precautions might attract the war into 
some lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, 
connected by tra^le and marriage, were 
ignorant of national discord and the 
quarrels of princes. Westward of the 
Euphrates, a sandy desert extends 
above six hundred miles to the Red Sea. 
Nature had interposed a vacant solitude 
between the ambition of tvro rival em- 
pires I the Arabians, till Mahomet arose, 
were formidable only as robbers ; and 
iifthe proud security of peace, the fortifi- 
cations of Syria were neglected on the 
most vulnerable side. 

But the natioual enmity, at least the 
efifecti of that enmity, 
had been suspended by a 
truce, which continued 
above fourscore years. An ambassador 
from the Emperor Zeno accompanied 
the rash and unfortunate Perozes,* in 
his expedition against the Nepthalites,t 
«r white Huns, whose conquests had 
been stretched from the Caspian to the 
heart of India, whose throne was en- 
riched with emeralds,* and whose 
cavalry w'os supported by a line of two 

of Herodotus. The promiM wu not in the 
primitive lye of Eusebins. but dates at least 
from the year 400 ; aod a third lye, the Keroniou, 
was soon raised on the two former (Evanius, 1. 
iv. e. 27). As Edessa has been taken, Tlllemoni 
miut disclaim the promise (Mon. Eodes. tom. 
L 0.802, 883,017). 

1 They were purchased from the merchants 
of Adulls who traded to India (Ck)smas, Topo- 
graph Christ. l.zl. p. 830); yet, In the esti- 
mate of precious stones, the Scytiiian emerald 
was the first, the Baotrian the second, the 
J!tbiopisn only the third (UiU’i Theophrastus, 
p. 61, 92). The production, muies, of 

emeralds, are InvcfivM in darkness; and It is 
doubtful whether we possess any of the ^ve 
soxti known to the andente (Goguel, Otlgine 
des Lolx, 4c. part il L 11. c. 2, art. 8), In this 
war the Huns got, or at least Ferosei loit, the 
finest pearl in the world, of which Frooopiui 
relates a tidicoloaa fable. 

* Firoui the Conqueisr-^nnfortunately m 
named. See St. Marun, vol. vl, p. 188. —iL 

r Bather Hepthalites.-)!. 
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thousand elephants.* The Persians* 
were twice circumvented, in a situation 
which made valour useless and iiight 
impossible ; and tho double victory of 
the Huns was achieved by military 
stratagem. They dismissed their royal 
captive after he had submitted to adore 
the majesty of a barbarian ; and the 
humiliation was poorly evaded by the 
casuistical subtlety of the Magi, who 
instructed Pero/es to direct his in- 
tention to the rising 8un.t The indig- 
nant successor of Cyrus forgot his 
danger and his gratitude ; he renewed 
the attack with headstrong fury, and 
lost both his army and his life.’' The 
death of Perozes abandoned Persia to 
her foreign and domestic enemies 
and twelve years of confusion elapsed 
oefore his sou Cabades or Hobad could 
embrace any designs of ambition ^'or 
revenge. The unkind parsimony of 
Anastasias was the motive or pretence 
of a Eoman war;3 the Huns and Arabs 
ThePeniaavu. mai'ched under the Per- 

A.D. 508-605. g^n Standard, and the 
fortifications of Armenia and Meso- 

1 The Indo-Scfthn oontinned to reign from 
the time of Augustus (Dioufs. Ferleget. 1088, 
with the Commontaiy of EnsUtliius, in Hudson, 
Geograph. Minor, tom. Iv.) to that of the elder 
Justin (Oosmas, Topograph. Christ. 1. zi. p, 
888. 830). On their origin and conquests, seS 
D'AnvUle (sur I’lnde, p, 18, 45, Ac. 69, 85, 89). 
In the second century they were masters of 
Larice or Guserat. 

* See the fate of Phiroui or Perozes, and its 
consequences, in Procopius (Persic. L i. c. 3-6), 
who may be compared with the fragments of 
Oriental faistoiy (D'Uerbelot, Bibllot, Orient, 
p. 851, and Tezeira, History of Persia, trans- 
lated or abridged by Stephens, 1. i. c. 82, p. 
182>188). The chronology la ably ascertained 
^ Amman (Bibliot. Orient, tom. iii. p. 390- 

> The Persian war, under the reigns of 
Anastasitts and Justin, may be collected from 
Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 7, 8, 9), Theophaues 
(in Chronograph, p. 124-127), Evagrius (I iii. c. 
37X MarceUinus (In Chron. p. 47), and Joiue 
Stylitei ( apud Assoman. tom. 1. p. 272-2S1). 

* Aco^ng to the Persian historians he was 
misled by guides who used the old stratagem 
of Zopyms, Malcolm, vol. 1. p. 101.~M. 

t In the MS. Chronicle of Tabary, it is said 
ihai the Moubedan Mobed, or Grand Pontiff, 
opposed with all his influence the violation of 
the treaty. Bt. Martin, vol. vii. p. 264.— M, 

t When Firose advanced. Khoosh-Xias (the 
king of the Huns) presented on the point of a 
lasie the treaty to which he had sworn, and 
exhorted him yet to desist before he destroyed 
hli fame for ever. Malcolm, vol. I p. 103.— M. 


potamia were, at that time, in k rainoni 
or imperfect condition. The emperor 
returned his thanks to the governor and 
people of Martyropolis, for the prompt 
surrender of a city which could not be 
successfully defended, and the confla- 
gration of Thcodosiopolis might justify 
the conduct of their prudent neigh- 
bours. Amida sustained a long and 
destructive siege ; at the end of three 
months the loss of fifty thousand of the 
soldiers of Cabades was not balanced 
by any prospect of success, and it was 
in vain that the Magi deduced a fiatter- 
ing prediction from the indecency of 
the women * on the ramparts, who had 
revealed their most secret charms to the 
eyes of the assailants. At length, in a 
silent ‘night, they ascended the most 
accessible tower, w'hich was guarded 
only by some monks, oppressed, after 
the duties of a festival, with sleep and 
wine. Scaling-ladders were applied at 
the dawn of day; the presence of 
Cabades, his stern command, and his 
drawn sword, compelled the Persians 
to vanquish ; and before it was sheathed, 
fourscore thousand of the inhabitants 
had expiated the blood of their com- 
panions. After the siege of AntCcla, the 
war continued three ycarsf and the un- 
happy frontier tasted the full measure 
of its calamities. The gold of Anas- 
tasiuB was offered too late, the number 
I of his troops was defeated by the 
I number of their generals ; tho country 
was stripped of iU. inhabitants, and 
both the living and the dead were 
abandoned to the wild beasts of the 
desert. The resistance of Odessa, and 
the deficiency of spoil, inclined the 
mind o! Cabades to peace ; ho sold his 
conquests for an exorbitant price ; and 
the same line, though marked with 
slaughter and devastation, still separ- 
ated the two empires. To avert the 
repetition of the same evils, Anastaslus 
resolved to found a new colony, so 
rstrong, that It should defy the power 
of the Persian, so far advanced towards 
Assyria, that its stationary troops might 
defend the province by the menace 
or operation of offensive war. For tlui 

* Gibbon ihonld have written " some piD» 
titutei." Proc. Pres. vd. 1. p. 7.-M. 
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purpose, the town of Dara,^ four- 

rortiflGAtiou teen miles from Nisibis, 
of Dari, itiifl four days’ journey 
from the Tigris, was peopled and 
adorned ; the hasty woras of Anas* 
tasius were improved by the persever- 
ance of Justinian ; ond^ without insist- 
ing on places less important, the 
fortifications of Dara may represent the 
military architecture of the age. The 
city M’as surrounded with two walls, 
uud the interval between them, of fifty 
paces, adordel a retreat to the cattle 
of the besieged. The inner wall was a 
mouuinent of strength and beauty : it 
measured sixty feet from the ground, 
and the height of the towers was one 
hundred feet; the loop-holes, from 
whence an enemy might be agnoyed 
with missile weapons, were small, but 
numerous; the soldiers were planted 
along the rampart, under the shelter of 
double galleries, and a third platform, 
spacious and secure, was raised on the 
summit of the towers. The exterior 
wall appears to have been less lofty, 
but more solid; and each tower was 
protected by a ^fiadrangular bulwark. 
A hard rocky soil resisted the tools of 
the miners; and on the south-east, 
where the ggoiind was more tractable, 
their approach w^as retarded by a new 
work, wdiich advanced in the shape of 
a h^f-moon. The f^uble and treble 
ditches were filled with a stream of 
water ; and in the management of the 
river, the most skilful loliour was em- 
ploy^ to supply ^bo inhabitants, to 
distress the besiegers, and to prevent 
the mischiefs of a natural or artificial 
inundation. Bara continued more than 
sixty years to fulfil the wishes of its 
founders, and tg provoke the jealousy 
of the Persians, who incessantly com- 

lained, that tliis impregnable fortress 

ad been constructed in manifest viola- 
tion of the treaty of peace between the 
two empifes* 

^ Tlie description of Dara is amply and 
correctly given by Procopius (Persic. 1. 1. c. 10, 
I ii. c. 18, De M&o. 1.' tt. c. 1, 2, 8, 1. fit. 
0 . 6). Seethe situation in D'AnviUe(r£uph- 
rate ei le Tigre, p. 58, 54, 55), though he seems 
to donhle the interval between Dara and 
Nisibis. 

* The litnation (pf Bara) does not appear to 
give it strength, as it must have been com- 


Between the Buxine and the Caspian, 
the counties of Colchos, CheCMpiuor 
Iberia, and Albania, are iberiwgatM, 
intersected in every direction by the 
branches of Mount Caucasus ; and the 
two principal gate.% or passes, finm 
north to south, have been freduently 
confounded in the geography both of 
the ancients and moderns. The name 

applied to Berbend,* wiich occupies a 
short declivity between the mountains 
and the sea: the city, if we give 
credit to local tradition, had been 
founded by the (wrecks: and this 
dangerous entrance was fortified by 
the kings of Persia, with a mole, 
double walls, and doors of iron, Th« 
Iberian gates®* are formed by a narrow 

k^Por the city and pass of Derbend, see 
D'Serbelot (Blbliot. Orient, p. 1.^7, m, 807), 
Petit de la Croix (Hist, de Oenglscan. L iv. 
c. 9), Hlstoire Cenealogique des Tatars (tom. 1. 

р. 120), OleariuB (Voyage en Perse, p. 1089- 
1041), and Corneille le Bruyn (Voyages, tom. 
1. p. 140, 147 ) : Ids view may be compared 
with the plan of Olearlm. who Judges the wall 
to be of shells and gravel hardened by time. 

- Procopius, though with some confdUon, 
always denominates them Caspian (Peislo. 1. i. 

с. 10). The pass is now styled Tarta^topa, the 
Tartar-gates (D’Anville, Geograpbie Ancienne, 
tom. ii. p. 119, 120). 

•sanded on tliree tides by the mountains, bnt 
opening on the south towards the plains of 
Mesopotamia. The foundation of the walls 
and towers, built of large hewn stone, may be 
traced across the valley, and over a number of 
low rocky hills which branch out from the foot 
of Mount Masius. The circumference 1 con- 
ceive to be nearly two miles and a half ; and a 
small stream, which flows through the middle 
of the place, has induced several K'oordlsh and 
Armenian families to fix their residence within 
the ruins. Besides the walls and towen, the 
remains of many other buildings attest the 
former grandeur of Bara : a consideiable part 
of the space within the walls is arched and 
vaulted underneath, and in one place we per- 
ceived a large cavern, snpported by four ponder- 
ous columns, somewhat resembling the great 
cUtem of Constantinople. In the centre of the 
village are the ruins of a palace (probably that 
mentioned by Procopius) or church, one 
hundreil paces in length, and sixty in breadth. 
The foundations, which are quite entire, con- 
sist of a prodigious number of subterraneous 
vaulted chambers, entered by a nanow imssage 
forty paces In length. The gate is still stand- 
ing : a conMderable part of the wall has bid 
defiance to time, &c. H'Bonald Einneir'i 
Journey, p. 4S8.— M. 

* Malte-Brun, tom. viil. p. 12, makes tfares 
passes : 1. The central, which leads from 
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pasaage of ilx milea in Mount Cau- 
casus, M'hich opens from the northern 
side of Iberia or Georgia, into the 
plain that reaches to the Tanais and 
the Volga. A fortress, designed by 
Alexander perhaps, or one of his suc- 
cessors, to command that important 
pass, hod descended by eight of con- 
quest or inheritance to a prince Of 
we Huns, who offered *it for a 
moderate price to the emperor : but 
irhile Anastasius paused, while he 
Itmoronsly coinputea the cost and the 
^listance, a more vigilant rival inter- 
posed, and Cabades forcibly occupied 
the straits of Caucasus. The Alba- 
nian and ll)erian gates excluded the 
horsemen of Scythia from the shortest 
and most practicable roads, and the 
whole front of the mountains was 
covered by the rampart of Gog abd 
Magog, the long wall which has excited 
the curiosity of an Arabian caliph* and a 
Russian conqueror.’ According to a 
recent description, huge stones seven 
feet thick, twenty-one feet in length or 
heig|it, are artificially joined without 
iron or cement, to compose a wall which 
runs above three hundred miles from 
the shores of Derbend, over the hills, 
and through the valleys of Daghestan 
and Georgia. Without a vision, such* 

1 Tlie tmaglnarj rampart of Gog and Magog, 
which was seriunsly explored and believed by 
a caliph of the ninth century, api)ear8 to bo 
derived from the gates of Mount Caucasus, and 
a Tame report of the wall of China (Geomph. 
Nubleusli, p. 207-270. Memoires de rAcademie, 
ton. zxxl. p. 210’ 210), 

> See a learned diuertation of Baler, de mure 
Gattoaseo, In Comment, acad. Petropol. ann. 
1720, tom. i. p. 425-408; but it is destitute of 
a map or plan. When the Czar Peter 1. be- 
came master of Derbend In the year 1722, the 
meuure of the wall wai found to be 31S5 
Buiaian orgyice, or fathom, each of seven feet 
English ; In the whole somewhat more than 
four miles in length. 

Mosdok to TeOis, the wdXai »«vsar<«i, 

2. !^e Albanian, more inland than tiie Der- 
bend Pass. S. The Derbend— tlie Caspian 
Gates. But the narrative of CoL MonISith in < » 
the Journal of the Geographical Society of 
London, vol. ill. p. 1. p. 89, clearly shows that 
there are but two passes between the Ha^ 
Sea and the Gasuian ; the antral, the Cau- 
casian, or, as Col. Monteitb calls it, t<ie Caspian 
Gates, and the pass of Derbend, though It Is 
practicable to turn this position (of Derbend) 
by a road a few milei distant, through the 
BMUtilns, p. 40.-U. 


a work might bo undertaken by tne 
policy of Cabados ; without a miracle, 
it might be accomplished by his son, so 
formidable to the Romans under the 
name of Chosroes; so dear to the 
Orientals, under &e appellation of 
Nushinvan. The Persian monarch 
held in his hand the keys both of peace 
and war ; but he stipulated, in every 
treaty, that Justinian should contribute 
to the expense of a common barrier, 
which ecpially protected the two 
empires from the inroads'of the Scyth- 
ians.’ 

V II. J ustinian suppressed the schools 
of Athens and the consulship of Rome, 
which had given so many sages and 
heroes to mankind. Both these institu- 
tions kad long since degenerated from 
their primitive glory; yet some re- 
proach may be justly inflicted on the 
avarice and jealousy of a princo, by 
whose hand such venerable ruins were 
destroyed.^ 

Athens, after her Persian triumphs, 
adopted the philosophy rhiwhooiiof 
of Ionia and the rhet|jric 
of Sicily; and these studies became the 
patrimony of a city, whose inhabitants, 
about thirty thousand males, condensed, 
within tlie period of a siifgle life, the 
genius of ages and millions. Our sense 
of the dignity of human nature is ex- 
alted by the sinyde recollection, that 
Isocrates’ was the oompanion of Plato 
and Xenophon ; that he assisted, per- 
haps with the histor^m Thucydides, at 
the first representations of the Oedipus 
of Sophocles and the Iphigcuia of Eu- 
ripides ; and that his pupils ./Eschines 
and Demosthenes contended for the 
crown of patriotism in the presence of 
Aristotle, the master oi Theophrastus, 
who taught at Athens with the founders 
of the Stoic and Epicurean soots.^ The 

1 See the forttfleations and traatlee of Choi- 
roes or Nushlrwan, In Procopius (Persic. 1. L e. 
16, 22. 1. ii.) and DBerbelot (p. 682). 

it Tne life of Isocrates extendi from Olymp. 
Ixxxvi. 1, t ' cx. 8, (ante Christ 486-388). See 
Dionys. Hallcarn. tom. 11. p. 149, 150, edit 
Hudson, Plutarch (live anonymui), In Vlt, Z. 
Oratorum, p. 1688-1548, edit U. Steph, Phot 
cod. cclix. p. 1451 

> The lohooliof Athens are ooplously though 
concisely repreSwOted in the Fortuna Attica of 
Meurslus (c. viU. p. 59-<8, in tom. t Opp). Fur 
the state and arts of the olty, see the first book 
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higen&ou&youtA of Attica enjoyed the 
benefits of their domestic education, 
which was communicated without envy 
to the rival cities. Two thousand dis- 
ciples heard the lessons of Theophras- 
tus the schools of rhetoric must have 
been still more populous than those of 
philosophy ; and a rapid succession of 
students diffused the fame of their 
teachers as far as the utmost limits of 
the Grecian language and name. Those 
limits were enlarged by the victories of 
Alexander; the arts of Athens survived 
her freedom and dominion; and the 
Greek colonies which the Macedonians 
planted in Kgypt, and scattered over 
Asia, undertook long and frequent pil- 
grimages to worship the Museyn their 
favourite temple on the banks of the 
llissus. The Latin conquerors respect- 
fully listened to the instructions of their 
subjects and captives; the names of 
Cicero and Horace were enrolled in the 
schools of Athens ; and after the per- 
fect settlement ef the Homan empire, 
the natives of Italy, of Africa, and of 
liritaui, converiid in the groves of the 
academy with their fellow-students of 
the East. The studies of philosophy 
anil efoquepcc are congenial to a popular 
state, which eucournges the freedom of 
inquiry, and submits only to the force* 
of persuasion. In the republics of 
Greece and Home, tne art of speaking 
was the powerful engine of patriotism 
or ambition; and the schools of riictoric 
poured forth a cdloiiy of statesmen and 
leffislators. When the liberty of public 
dei)ate was suppressed, the orator, in 
the honourable profession of an advo- 
cate, might y)lcad the cause of inno- 
cence and justice ; he might abuse his 
talents in the more profitable trade of 
panegyric ; and the same precepts con- 
tinued to dictate the fanciful declama- 
tions of the sophist, and the chaster 
beautieif of historical composition. The 
systems which professed to unfold the 
nature of God, of man, and of the uni- 
verse, entertained the curiosity of the 


of PtttMQiu, and a small tiact of Diomarohn 
(ii tha second volufae of Hudson’s Oeogn 
pbers), who wiote about Oljrmp. exvib (Iw 
w^l's DisMfttat. sect. 4). 

^ Laert, de Vlt PhUosoph. L i 


philosophic student ; and according to 
the temper of his mind, he might doubf 
with the Sceptics, or decide with the 
Stoics, sublimely speculate with Plato, 
or severely argue with Aristotle* The 
pride of the inverse sects had fixed an 
unattainable term of moral happiness 
and perfection ; but the race was glori- 
ous and salutary; the desciples of Zeno, 
and even those of Epicurus, were taught 
both to act and to suffer; and the death 
of Petronius was not less effectual than 
that of Scncca, to humble a tyrant by 
the discovery of his impotence. The 
light of science could not indeed be 
confined within the walls of Athena. 
Her incomparable writers address them- 
selves to the human race ; the living 
masters emigrated to Italy and Asia ; 
l^-rytus, in later times, was devoted to 
tne study of the law ; astronomy and 
physio were cultivated in the museum 
of Alexandria; but the Attic schools of 
rhetoric and philosophy maintained 
their superior reputation from the Pelo- 
ponnesian war to the reign of Justinian. 
Athens, though situated lu a barren soil, 
possessed a pure air, a free navigation, 
and the monuments of ancient art. 
That sacred retirement was seldom 
disturbed by the business of trade or 
government ; and the last of the Ath- 
enians were distinguished by their 
lively >vit, the purity of their taste and 
language, their social manners, and 
some traces, at least in discourse, o^ 
the magnanimity of their fathers. In 
the suburbs of the city, the academy of 
the Platonists, the lyceum of the Peri- 
patetics, the portico of the Stoics, and 
the garden of the Epicureans, were 
planted with trees and decorateil with 
statues ; and the philosophers, instead 
of being immured in a cloister, delivered 
their instructions in spacious and plea- 
sant walks, which, at different hours, 
were consecrated to the exercises of the 
mind and body. The genius of the 
founders still lived in those venerable 
seats; the ambition of succeeding to the 
masters of human reason excited a 
generous emulation ; and the merit of 
the candidates was determined, on each 
vacancy, by the free voices of an en- 
lightened people. The Atbeuian pro* 
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fesBors were paid by their disciples : 
according to their mutual wants ai«i 
abilities, the price appears to have 
varied from a mina to a talent ; and 
Isocrates himself, who derides the 
avarice of the sophisla, required, in his 
school of rhetoric, about thirty pounds 
from each of his hundred pupils. The 
M'ages of industry are just and honour- 
able, yet the same Isocrates shed tears 
at the hrst receipt of a stipend : the 
Stoic might blush when ho was hired 
to preach the contempt of money ; and 
I should be sorry to discuver that Aris- 
totle or Plato so far degenerated from 
the example of Socrates, as to exchange 
knowledge for gold. But some pro- 
perty of lands and houses was settled 
by the permission of the laws, and the 
legacies of deceased friends, on ttte 
philosophic chairs of Athens. Epicurus 
bcqucatlnid to his disciples the gardens 
which he hud purchased for eighty iniiiU!, 
or two hundred and dfty pounds, with 
a fund sufficient for their frugal sub- 
sistence and monthly festivals;^ and 
the patrimony of Plato afforded an an* 
nual rent, which, in ei^ht centuries, 
was gradually increased from three to 
one thousand pieces of gold.' The 
schools of Athena were protected hy the i 
wisest and most virtuous of the Koman 
princes. The library, which Hadrian 
founded, wasplaced in a portico adorned 
with pictures, statues, and a roof of 
alabaster, and supported by one hun- 
dred columns of Phrygian marble. The 
public salaries were assigned by the 
generous spirit of the Autonines ; and 
each professor, of politics, of rhetoric, 
of the Platonic, the Peripatetic, the 
Stoic, and t)ie Epicurean philosophy, 
received an annual stipend of ten thous- 
and drachmte, or more than three hun- 
dred pounds sterling.-^ After the death 

I See the Testament ot Epicurus in Biogen. 
Laert. 1. x. legm, 16*20, p. 611, 011 A single 
epistle (ad Familiares, xiii. 1) dibplaTi the in- 
justice of the Areopagus, the adelity ot the 
Epicureans, the dexterous politeness of Cloero, 
and the mixture of contempt and esteem with 
which the Roman senators considered the phiio- 
lophf and pliilosopheti of Greee*?. 

» Bamasoius, in Vit, Isklor. apud Photium, 
cod. I p. 1054. 

i See Lucian (in Eunuch, tom. it p. 860-359, 
ettt. Belts), Philostratus (in Vit Sophist. L ii. 
gi 8), and Dion Cassius, or Xiphilin (1. ixxi. p. 


of Marcus, those liberal donations, and 
the privileges attached to the throm ot 
science, were abolished and revived^ 
diminished and enlarged; but some 
ve^ge of ‘royal bountg^may be found 

their arbitrary choice of an unworthy 
candidate might tempt the philosophers 
of Athens to regret the days of indepen- 
deiKJc and poverty.^ It is rcmarkalile, 
that the impartial favour of the Anto- 
nines was bestowed on the four adverse 
sects of philosophy, which they con- 
sidered as equally useful or at least as 
equally innocent. Socrates had for- 
merly been the glory and the reproach 
of his country ; and the first lessons of 
Eplcunis so strangely scandalised the 
pious cars of the Athenians, that by his 
exile, and that of his antagonists, they 
silenced all vain disputes concerning 
the nature of the gods. But in the en- 
suing year they recalled the hasty de- 
cree, restored the liberty of the schools, 
and were convinced, by the experience 
of ages, that the moral character of 
philosophers is not affected by tho 
diversity of their theological s^cula- 
tions.® {* 

The Gothic arms were tess fatal to 
the schools of Athens ii„y„enip. 
than the establishment of prni»d bp 
a new religion,«i» whose 
ministers superseded tho exercise of 
reason, resolved every question by an 
article of faith, and condemned the in- 
fidel or sceptic to eternal flames. In 
many a volume of laborious controversy, 
they exposed the weakness of the under- 
lies), with their editors Du Soul, OleariuL and 
Reimar, and, above all, Saj^masius (ad Hist. 
August, p. 72). A judicious philosopher 
(Smith's Wealth of Katioos, vol. il. p. 840*374) 
prefen the free contributions of the students to 
a Used stipend fOr the professor. 

^ Brucker, Hist. Ciit. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 
810, &c. ' 

3 The birth of Epicurus li fixed to the year 
842 before Christ (Bayle), Olympiad dx. 8; and 
he o^ed bis school at Athens, Olymp. exviii. 
8, 800 yean before the same era. This Intoler 
ant law(Atben»nfl, 1. xiii. p. 610, Drogen, La- 
ertius, 1. T. 1 . 88, p. 290. Jullue Pollux, lx. 6), 
wu enacted in the same, or the succeeding 
year (Sigoului , 0pp. tom. t. p. 62, Henagiui, 
ad Diogen. Laert. p. 804. Conlni Fasti Attiei, 
tom. iv. p. 67, 68X Theopbraitui, ddef of the 
Peripatetics, and disciple ot Aristotle, was 
Tolvod in the same exUsi 
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inittlte/ human nature in the sages of 
antiquity, and proscribed the spirit of 
philosophical inquiry, so repugnant to 
thd doctrine, or at least to the temper, 
of a humble believer. The surviving 
sects of the Platonists, whom Plato 
would have blushed to acknowledge, 
extravagantly mingled a sublime theory 
with the practice of superstition and 
magic ; and as they remained alone in 
the midst of Christian world, they 
indulged a secret rancour against the 
government of the church and state, 
whose severity was still suspended over 
their heads. About a century after the 
Proelu. Julian, ‘ Proclus-' 

was permitted to teach 
in]the philosophic chair of the acaflemy ; 
and such was his industry, that he fre> 
quently, in the same day, pronounced 
five lessons, and composed seven hun- 
dred lines. His sagacious mind ex- 
plored the deepest (picstions of morals 
and metaphysics, and he ventured to 
urge eighteen arguments against the 
Christian doctrin%of the creation of the 
world. But in the intervals of study, 
he personally conversed with Pan, 
dilsculapius, and Minerva, in whose 
mysteries hcTwas secretly initiated, and 
whose prostrate statues he adored, in 
the devout persuasion that the philo- 
sopher, who 18 a citiT'^of the universe, 
should be the priest of its various 
deities. An eclipse of the sun an- 
nounced his approaching end ; and his 
life, with that of his scholar Isidore, ^ 
compiled by two of their most learned 
disciples, exhibits a deplorable pictui'o 
of the second childhood of human 
reason. Yet the golden chain, as it 

t 

^ This is no (anciful era : the Fagans reckoned 
their calamities from the reign of their hero. 
Proclus, whose nativity is marked by his horo- 
scope (A.p. 41’i, February 8, at C. F.), died 124 
years dv* a.d. 486 (Marin. 

bVit&Frocli,c.»(0. 

2 The life of Proclus, by Marlnus, was pub- 
lished by Fabrieios (Hamburg, 1700, et ad cal- 
cam Bibliot. Latin. Lond. 1708). 8ee Suidas 
(tom. m. p. 186, 186). Fabxidus (Bibliot. Gi»c. 
L T. c. 26, p. 440-662), and Brucker (Hist Crit 
Fhttosoph. tom. U. p. 810-826)k 

i.The Ufa of lildora was eompoiad by Dam- 
aselnt(amd Photlnm, ood. ooilil. p. 1028-1076). 
^ tha last age of the Fagan pUloiopbais in 
Bniek«f(toi&,U.p.Ml-86D. 


was fondly styled, of the Platonic suc- 
cession, continued forty- BiisaeoeMore 
four years from the death 
of Proclus to the edict of Justinian,* 
which imposed a perpetual silence on 
the schools of Athens, and excited the 
grief and indignation of the few re- 
maining votaries of Grecian science and 
superstition. Seven friends and philo- 
sophers, Diogenes and Hermias, Eula- 
lius and Priscian, Damascius, Isidore, 
and Simplicius, who dissented from the 
religion of their sovereign, embraced 
the resolution of seeking in a foreign 
land the freedom which was denied in 
their native country. They had heard, 
and they credulously believed, that the 
republic of Plato was realised in the 
despotic government of Persia, and 
that a patriot king reigned over the 
happiest and most virtuous of nations. 
They were soon abtoiiislied by the 
natural discovery, that Persia resembled 
the other countries of the globe ; that 
Cbosrocs, who allected the name of a 
philosopher, was vain, cruel, and am- 
bitious ; that bigotry, aud a spirit of 
intolerance, prevailed among the Magi ; 
that the nobles were haughty, &e 
courtiers servile, and the magistrates 
unjust; that the guilty sometimes 
•sekped, and that the innocent were 
often oppressed. The disappointment 
of the philosophers provoked tliem to 
overlooLthe real virtues of the Persi- 
ans ; ana they were scaudalisod, more 
deeply perhaps than became their pro- 
fession, with the plurality of wives and 
concubines, the incestuous marriages, 
and the custom of exposing dead bodies 
to the dogs and vultures, instead of 
hiding them in the earth, or consuming 
them with fire. Their repentance was 
expressed by a precipitate return, and 
they loudly declared that they had 
rat^r die on the borders of the empire, 
than enjoy the wealth aud favour of tiie 
barbarian. From this journey, how- 
ever, they derived a benefit which 
reflects the purest lustre on the char- 
acter of Chosroes. He requi^ that 
the seven sages who had visited the 

1 The inppiettion of the echoed of Athene 
it recorded oy John M8lal*(tom. iL julST, rob 
DedoOoa Sol.), tod an ononymoM Ohnmlele 
Is the Vsttosn llbniy (epud Alemta. p. 36db 
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oourt of Persia should be exempted from 
the peaal laws which Jastiniau enacted 
against his Pagan subjects; and this 
privilege, expressly stipulated m a 
treaty of peace, was guarded by the 
vigilance of a powerful mediator.' 
Simplicius and his companions ended 
their lives in peace and obscurity ; and 
as they left no disciples, they terminate 
the long list of Orociiui philosophers, 
Tha lut of tb« who may be justly praised, 
phUoaopbon. notwithstanding their de- 
fects, as the wisest and most virtuous 
of their contemporaries. The writings 
of Simplicius are now extant. His 
physical and metaphysical commen- 
taries on Aristotle nave passed aw’ay 
with the fashion of the times ; but his 
moral interpretation of Epictetus is 
preserved iii the library of nations, as 
a classic book, most excellently adapU^d 
to direct the will, to purify the heart, 
and to confirm the uuderstiinding, by a 
just eonlidenue in the nature both of 
God and man. 

About the siune time that Fy Utagoras 
Th« Romaa first invented the nppcila- 
taguiSi!!? tionofphilosopheijli>Mjrty 
juitiotu, and the consulship were 
founded at Rome by the 
elder Brutus. The revolutions of the 
consular office, which may be viewed in* 
the successive lights of n substance, a 
shadow, and a name, had been occasion- 
ally mentioned in the present^istory. 
The first magistrates of tlie republic 
had been chosen by the people, to ex- 
ercise, in the senate and in the camp, 
the powers of peace and war, which 
were afterwards translated to the em- 
perors. But the tradition of ancient 
dignity was long revered by the 
E^aQS and barbarians. A Gothic 
liistorlan applauds the consulship of 
Theodoric as the height of all tempocal 
dory and greatness the king of Italy 
himself congratulated tliose annual 


1 AgathiH (L il. p. CO-71) relates this eurioui 
story. Choiroei ascended the throne in the 
year 5S1. and made his first peace with the 
Bomans in the beginning of 633, a date most 
compatible with his foma fame and the aM 
of Isidore (Asseman. Bioiiot. Orient, tom. iii 
p. 404, Pad* turn. ii. p, 648, 660). 

4 Canlodor. Variaritm Bpist ri. 1. Jomandai, 
a 67, p. we, edit. Orot. Quod summum bonum 
prlmaBmw ia mando derai sdidtu. 


favourites of fortune who, without the 
cares, cojoved the splendour of the 
throne ; and at the end of a thousand 
years, two consuls wore created by the 
sovereigns of Rome and Constantiiiode 
for the sole purpose of giving a date to 
tlie year and a festival to tlie people. 
But the expenses of this festival, in 
which the wealthy and the vain aspired 
to surpass their predecessors, insensibly 
arose to the enormous sum of fourscore 
thousand pounds ; the y^isest senators 
declined a useless honour, which in- 
volved tlie certain ruin of their families, 
and to this reluctance 1 should impute 
the frequent chasms in the last age of 
the consular Fwtti Tiie predecessors 
of Justinian had assisted from the public 
treasures the dignity of the less opulent 
candidates ; the avuiico of that prince 
preferred the cheaper and more con- 
I venient method of advice and regnla- 
|tioD.' Seven proeeaftiota or spectacles 
were the number to which ms edict 
confined the horse and chariot raoes, 
the athletic sports, the music, and pan*' 
tomimes of the theatrr^ and the hunting 
of wild beasts ; and small pieces of 
silver were discrcetl v substituted to the 
gold medals, which bad always ^.xcited 
tumult and drunkenness, "'when they 
were scattered with a profuse band 
among the populace. Notwithstanding 
these precautions' and his own example, 
the succession of consnls finally ceased 
in the thirteenth year of Justinian, 
whose despotic temper mipht be grati- 
fied by the silent distinction of a title 
which admonished the Romans of their 
ancient freedom.' Yet the annual con- 
sulsliip still lived in the minds of tiie 
people; they fondly expected its speedj^ 
restoration ; they anplimded the graci- 
ous condescension oi snooessive pnnoes, 
by whom it was assumed in tne first 
year of their reign; and three centuries 
elapsed, after the death of Justinian, 
before that obsolete dignity, which had 


^ See the ngnlsthms of .TnittBlss (KoveU. 
cv.), dated at Coutantinople, July 6, and ad* 
dreeied to Strategliu, treasurer of the empire. 

Proeopiusi In Aaecdot. e. 26, Aleisaa p. 
106. In the eighteenth year after the oontnl* 
ship of BmUIbi, sodording to the leeSoning of 
MareeUiBBi, Vktar, Marine, Aa, the leeiel 
histoiy wasooBDipoied, sad, in the eyes of Piw 
oopini, the oonsnlehlp was fludiy ibMlihedi 
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been suppressed by custom, could be the creation of the world, according to 
aMshed by law.* The imperfect the Septuagint version, was adopted 
mode of distinguishing each year by by the Greeks;'* and the Latins, since 
the name of a magistrate, was usefully the age of Charleinamie, liavo computed 
supplied by the date of a permanent era ; their time from the birth of Christ.* 


CHAPTER XLI. 


CONQUESTS OP JUSTIN UN LN THE WEST—CIIABACTEft AND FIEST CAMPAIGNS 01 
OELISARIUS— HE INVADES AND SDBDUES THE VANDAL KINGDOM OF AFRICA 
—HIS TRTDMPH—TIIE GOTHIC WAR— HE RECOVERS SICILY, NAPLES, AND 
ROME -SIEGE OF ROME BY THE GOTHS— THEIR RETREAT AND LOSSES— .SUR- 
RENDER OF lUVENNA— GLORY OF BELISARIUS--IUS DOMESTIC SHAME AND 
MISI’ORTUNES. 


When Justinian ascended the throne, 

, about fifty years after the 
iSfa fall of the Western om- 
/n pire, the kingdoms of the 
Goths and Vandals had 
obtained a solid, and as it might seem, 
a legal establishment both in Europe 
and Africa. Th(f titles, which Homan 
victory liad inscribed, were erased with 
equal justice by the sword of the bar- 
bariauf; ai^d their successful rapine 
derived a more venerable sanction from 
time, from treaties, and from the oaths 
of fidelity, already repeated by a second 
or third generation of ll)edient subjects. 
Experience and Christianity had refuted 
the superstitious hope, that Koiuo was 
founded by the g^ds to reign for over 
over the nations of the earth. But the 
proud claim of perpetual and inde- 
feasible dominion, which her soldiers 
could no longer maintain, was firmly 
asserted by her statesmen and lawyers, 
whose opinions* have been sometimes 
revived and propagated in the modem 
schools of jurisprudence. After Romo 
herself had been stripped of the Im- 
perial pufple, the princes of Constanti- 
nople assumed the sole and sacred 
sceptre of the monarchy; demanded, 
as their rightful inheritance, the pro- 


1 ny Leo, the philosopher (Norell. xci^ 
A.D»8&6-911). See Pogi (Dlssertat. Hypatia 
p. 825-862) and Ducange (Olose. Grteo. p. 1681 
Even the title was vilified : consnlatv 
. vllescunt, says the emper( 


voices which had been subdued by the 
consuls, or possessed by the Caesars ; 
and feebly aspired to deliver their faith- 
ful subjects of the West from the usur- 
pation of heretics and barbarians. The 
execution of this splendid design was 
in some degree reserved for Justinian. 
During the five first years of his reign, 
he reluctantly waged a costly and un- 
profitable war against tlio Persians ; till 

I According to Julius Afrlcanus, (See., tha 
^orld was created the first of September, 5508 
years, three months and twenty-five days be- 
fore the birth of Christ (see Fezron, Antiquity 
des Terns defendiie, p. 20-26) ; and this era has 
been used by the Greeks, the Oriental Chris- 
tians, and even the RussianB, till the reign of 
Peter I. The Period, however arbitrary, is 
clear and convenient. Of tlie 7290 years which 
are supposed to elapse since the creation, we 
shall find 8000 of ignorance and darkness ; 2000 
either fabulous or doubtful ; lOOO of ancient 
history, commencing with the Persian empire, 
and the Republics of Rome and Athens ; 1000 
from the full ot the Roman empire in the West 
to the dir-covery of America ; and the remain- 
ing 296 will almost complete three centuries of 
the modem state of Europe and mankind. 1 
regret this chronology, so far preferable to our 
double and perplexed method of conntlng 
backwards and forwards the years before and 
after the Christian era. 

i The era of the world lias prevailed in the 
East since the sixth general council (a.d. 681). 
In the West the Christian era was first Invented 
in the sixth century : it was propagated in the 
eighth by the authority and writings of vener- 
able Bede ; bat it was not till the tenth that 
the use became legal and popular Seel'Art 
de verifier lea Dates, Dissert. Prelimlnaire, p. 
ilL xil. Diotionnalre Diplomatique, tom. 1. p. 
829 S37 ; the works of a laborious society of 
Benedictine monks. 
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his pride Bubmitted to his ambition^ 
and he purchased, at the price of four 
hundred and forty thousand pounds 
sterling, tlio benefit of a precarious 
truce, which, in the language of both 
nations, was dignified with Die appella- 
tion of the <>imm peace. The safety 
of the East enabled the emperor to em- 
ploy his forces against the Vandals; 
and the internal state of Africa afforded 
an honourable motive, and promised a 
powerful support, to the Roman arms.* 

According to the testament of the 

>ut.i>rti» founder, the African 

Tudab. HU- kingdom had lineally de- 
scended to Hilderic, the 
eldest of the Vandal princes. A mild 
disposition inclined the son of a 
tyrant, tlie grandson of a conqueror, to 
prefer the counsels of clemency and 
peace ; and his accession was marked 
ny the salutary edict, which restored 
two hundred bishops to their churches, 
and allowed the free profession of the 
Athanasian creed.* But the Catholics 
accepted, with cold and transient grati- 
tude, a favour so inadequate to their 
pretensions, and the virtues of Hilderic 
offended the prejudices of his country- 
men. The Ariau clergy presumed to 
insinuate that he had renounced the 
faith, and the soldiers more loudk 
complained that ho had degeneratea 
from the courage of his ancestors. His 
ambassadors were suspected of a secret 
and disgraceful negotiation in the 
Byzantine court; and his general, the 
Achilles,^ as he was named, of the 

1 The complete series of the Vandal war is 
related by Procopius in a regular and elegant 
narrative 0- i. c. 0-26, 1. II. c. M3), and happy 
would be my lot, could X always tread in the 
footsteps of such a guide. From the entire and 
diligent ptrusal of the Greek text, I have a 
right to pronounce that the Latin and French 
versions of Grotius and Cousin may not be im- 
pUdUy trusted ; yet the president Cousin has 
been often praised, aud Hugo Grotius was the 
first scholar of a learned age. 

3 See Iluinart, Hist. Persecut. Vandal, c. xii. 
p. 669. His 'best evidence is drawn from the 
life of St. Fnlgentius, composed by one of bis 
disciples, transcribed in a great measure in the 
annals of Baronins, and printed in several great 
coUeetions (Catabg. Bibliot. Bunavlansa, tom. 
I. vol. ii. p. 1268). 

3 For what qualify'of the mind or body? 
For speed, or beauty, or valour ?-Id what 
language did the Vandals lead Homer ?~I)ld 
bespeak German?— The Latins had four var- 


VomdalB, lost a battle against the naked 
and disorderly Moors. The public 
discontent Was ezasper- oeUmer. 
ated by Gelimer, whose A.D.fi8o-B3t 
age, descent, and military fame, ^ave 
him an apparent title to the succession. 
He assumed, with the consent of the 
nation, tlic reins of government ; and 
Ills unfortunate sovereign sunk with- 
out a struggle from the throne to a 
dungeon, where he was strictly guarded 
with a faithful counsellor, and his un- 
popular nepliew the AGbilles of the 
Vandals. But the indulgence which 
Hilderic had shown to his Catholic 
subjects bad powerfully recommended 
him to the favour of Justinian, who, 
for tho benefit of his own sect, could 
acknovdedge the use and justice of 
religious toleration : their alliance, 
while the nephew of Justir remained 
in a private station, w'as cemented by 
the mutual exchange of gifts and 
letters; and tho Emperor Justiniann 
asserted the cause of royalty and 
friendship. lu two successive em- 
bassies, ho admonished tho usurper to 
repent of his treason, or to abstain, at 
least, from any further violence which 
might provoke the displeasure ^f God 
and of the Romans ; to nverenco the 
laws of kindred and succession, and 
to suffer an infirm old man peaceably 
to end his day^pCither on the throne 
of Carthage or m the palace of Con- 
stantinople. The passions, or even the 
prudence, of Gelimjir compelled him to 
reject these requests, which were urged 
in the haughty tone of menace and 
command; and he justified his am- 
bition in a language rarely spoken in 
the Byzantine court, by alleging the 
right of a free peopte to remove or 
punisli their chief magistrate, who had 
tailed in the execution of the kingly 
office. After this fruitless expostula- 
tion, tho captive motfbrch^was more 
rigorously treated, his nephew was 
deprived of bis eyes, and tho cruel 

sions (Fabric, tom. 1. 1. ii. c. S. p. 207) : yet, in 
itpite of the praises or Seneca (Consol, a 
they appear to have been more successtul in 
imitating than In translating the Greek poets. 
But the name of Achilles might be famous 
and popular, even ar>^ % Ulitersta bar- 
barians. 
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Vandal, confident in hU strength and : 
distance, derided the vain threats and 
slow -preparations of the emperor of the 
East. Justinian resolved to deliver or 
revenge his friend, GoUmcr to main- 
tain his usurpation ; and tlic war was 
preceded, according to the practice of 
civilised nations, by the most solemn 
protestations, that each party was 
sincerely desirous of peace. 

The report of an African war was 
Pobatei on grateful only to the vain 
the African war. ^nd idle populace of Con- 
stantinople, whose poverty exempted 
them from tribute, and wliosc cowardice 
was seldom exposed to milifcvry service. 
But tlie wiser citizens, who judged of 
tho future by the past, revolved in 
their memory tho immense lossj both 
of men and money, which tho empire 
had sustained in tho expedition of 
Basiliscus. The troops, which, after 
five laborious campaigns, had been 
recalled from the Persian frontier, 
dreaded tho sea, the climate, and the 
arms of an unknown enemy. The 
ministers of the fiances computed, as 
far as they might compute, the de- 
mands of an African war ; the taxes 
which must be found and levied to 
supply those* insatiate demands j and 
the danger, lost tlieir own lives, or at 
least their lucrative employments, 
should be made rospimsible for the 
deficiency of the supply. Inspired by 
such selfish motives (for we may not 
suspect him of anyeteal for tho public 
gfX)d), John of Cappadocia ventured to 
oppose in full counsel the inclinations 
of his master. He confessed that a 
victory of such importance could not 
be too dearly purchased ; but he re- 
presented in a ^rave discourse the 
certain difficulties and the uncertain 
event. “You undertake,” said the 
prefect, *‘to besiege Carthage; by land, 
the distanqp is not less than one hun- 
dred and forty days’ journey ; on the 
sea, a whole year * must elapse before 
you can receive any intelligence from 
* ^ exaggeration I The con- 

Quert of Africa may be dated A.D. 688, Sept. 14th. 
It 1b edebrated by Jnstlnlan In the preface to 
Us mtitutes, whicli vere published Nov. 21st, 
of the same year. Including the voyage and 
T oo®P«tatiou might be truly 
applied to our Indian emptra. 


your fleet. If Africa should be reduced, 
it cannot be preserved without the 

Success will impose tho obligation of 
new labours ; a single misfortune will 
attract the barbariaus into the heart of 
your exhausted empire.” Justinian felt 
the weight of this saiutaryadvicc ; ho was 
confounded by the unwonted freedom 
of an obsequious servant ; and the de- 
sign of the war would perhaps have 
been relinquished, if his courage had not 
been revived by a voice which silenced 
the doubts of profane reason. ‘ ‘ I have 
seen a vision, ’’cried an artful or fanatic 
bishop of the East, “It is tho will of 
heaven, 0 emperor! that you should 
not abandon your holy enterprise for 
the deliverance of the African church. 
The God of battles will march before 
your standard, and disperse your 
enemies, who are the enemies of His 
Son.” The emperor might bo tempted, 
and his counsellors were constrained, 
to give credit to this seasonable revela- 
tion : but they derived more rational 
hope from tho revolt which the ad- 
herents of Hilderio or Athanasius had 
already excited on the borders of the 
Vandal monarchy. Pudentius, an 
African subject, had privately signified 
His loyal intentions, and a small mili- 
tary aid restored the province of Tripoli 
to the obedienoe of the Homans. The 
government of Sardinia had been in- 
trusted to Godas, a valiant barbarian : 
he suspended tho payment of tiilmte, 


and |pive audience to the emissaries of 
Justinian, who found him master of 
that fruiiiul island, at the head of his 
guards, and proudly invested with the 
ensigns of royalty. The forces of the 
Vandals were diminished by discord 
and suspicion ; the Homan armies were 
animated by the spirit of Belisarius ; 
one of those heroic names which are 
familiar to every age and to every 
nation. 

The Africanns of new Rome was 
bom, and perhaps educated, among 
the Thracian peasants,^ without any 

mI 'tKKvfiif uitroi (Prp- 
Yandal. 1. i- c. 11). Alezaan (Net. ad 
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of those advantages which had formed 

Characurand virtues of the elder 
choice of and the younger Scipio ; 
BeUiariiu. ^ origin, liberal 

studies, and the emulation of a free 
state. The silence of a lofiuacious 
secretary may be ailniitted, to prove 
that the youth of Belisarius could not 
afford any subject of praise : lie sor\md, 
most assuredly with valour and reputa- 
tion, among the private guards of 
Justinian ; and when liis patron became 
emperor, the domestic was promoted 
to military command. After a bold 
inroad into Persarmcnia, in which his 
glory was shared by a colleague, and 
his progress waa checked by an enemy, 
Belisarius repaired to tlio important 
stition of Dara, where he first accepted 
the service of Procopius, the faithful 
companion, and diligent historian, of 
his exploits.* The Mirrancs of Persia 

Hi*i«rviceaia advanced, with forty 
thePeralaawar. thousand of her bcst 
troops, to raze tlie fortifications of 
Dara ; and signified the day and hour 
on which the citizens should prepare a 
bath for his refreshment, after the toils 
of victory. He encountered an adver- 
sary equal to liimself, by the new title 
of General of the East ; his superior iutjie 
science of war, but much inferior in tine 
number and quality of his troops, which 
amounted only to twenty-five thousand 
Romans and strangers, relaxed in their 
discipline, and humbled by recent 
disasters. As the level plain of Dara 
refused all slieltcr to stratagem and 
ambush, Belisariiis protected his front 
with a deep trench, which was pio- 
lougod at first in perpendicular, and 
afterwards in parallel, lines, to cover 

Anecdot. p. 6), an Italian, could easily reject 
the German vanity of Giphanius and Velscrus, 
who wished to claim the hero ; but ins Ger- 
mania, a metropolis of Thrace, I cannot And in 
any civil or ecclesiastical lists of the provinces 
and cities.* 

1 The two first Persian campaigns of Bell- 
oarias are fairly and copiously related by his 
aecretary (Persic. L i. c. 12*18). 

* M. von Hammer (in a review of lord 
Mahon’s Life of Beliaarius in the Vienna 
Jahrbuoher) shows that the name of Belisarias 
is a Sclavonic word, Beli-trar, the White 
Prince, and that the place of his birth was a 
village of Illyria, which still bean the nine of 


the wings of cavalry advantageously 
posted to command the flanks and rear 
of the enemy. When the Roman 
centre was shaken, their well-timed 
and rapid charge decided the conflict ; 
the standanl of Persia fell ; the im- 
mortals fled ; the infantry threw away 
their bucklers ; and eight thousand of 
the van(|uished were left on the field 
of battle. In the next campaign, Syria 
was invaded on the side of the desert ; 
and Belisarius, with twenty thousand 
men, hastened from Dara to the relief 
of the province. During the whole 
summer,* the designs of the enemy 
were baffled by his skilful dispositions : 
he pressed their retreat, occupied each 
nighfj, their camp of the preceding day, 
and would have secured a bloodless 
victory, if he could have resisted the 
impatience of his own troops. Their 
valiant promise was faintly supported 
in the hour of battle ; the right wing 
was exposed by the treacherous or 
cowardly desertion of the Christian 
Arabs ; the Huns, a veteran band of 
eight hundred warri«u’S, were oppressed 
by superior numbers ; the fliglit of the 
Isaurians was intercepted; but the 
Roman infantry stood firm on’^he left ; 
for Belisarius himself, dismounting from 
his horse, shoM'’cd them that intrepid 
despair was their only safety.* They 
turned their J/acks to the Euphrates, 
and their faces to the enemy : innu- 
merable arrows glanced without effect 
from the compact lund shelving order of 
their bucklers ; an impenetrable line of 
pikes was opposed to the repeated 
assaults of the Bereian cavalry; and 
after a resistance of many hours, the 
remaining troops W'cre skilfully em- 
barked under the slutdow of the night. 
The Persian commandor retired, with 
disorder and disgrace, to answer a strict 
acconii' of the lives of so many soldiers, 
which he had consumed m a barren 
victoiy. But the fame of Belisarius 
was not sullied by a defeat, in which 
he alone had saved his army from the 
consequences of their own rashness : the 
approach of peace relieved him from 

* The battle was fought on Easter Sunday, 
April 19tb, not at the end of the Bummer. The 
date is lupplled from John MalaU by Lord 
Mahon, p. 47r*-M. 
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the guard of the eastern frontier, and 
}us conduct in the sedition of Gon- 
Btantiuoplo amply discharged his obli- 
gations to the emperor. When the 
African war became tho topic of popular 
(liscourso and secret deliberation, each 
of the Roman generals was apprehen- 
sive, rather than ambitious of the 
dangerous honour; but as soon as 
Justinian had*^eclared his preference 
of superior merit, their envy was 
rekindled by (he unanimous applause 
which was given to the choice of Beli- 
sarius. The temper of the Byzantine 
court may encourage a suspicion, that 
the hero was darkly assisted by the 
intrigues of Ids wife, the fair and subtle 
Antonina, who alternately enjoyed tho 
coniidencc, and incurred the hatred, of 
the Empress Theodora. The birth of 
Antonina was ignoble ; she descended 
from a family of charioteers ; and her 
chastity has been stained with the 
foulest reproach. Yet she reigned with 
long and absolute power over the mind 
of her illustrious husband; and if 
AntoninadisdainAthe merit of conjugal 
fidelity, she expressed a manly friend- 
ship to Belisarius, whom she accom- 
panied ^th undaunted resolution in 
all the hardships and dangers of a 
military life.’ 

The preparations for tho Afncan war 
ye™ noteworthy of tho 

for the African last contest between Romo 
ami Carthage. The pride 
and flower of the aifny consisted of tho 
guards of Belisarius, who, according to I 
the pernicious indulgence of the times, 
devoted themselves, by a particular 
oath of fidelity, to tlie service of their 
patrons. Tlieir strengtli and stature, 
for which they* had been curiously 
selected, the goodness of their liorses 
and armour, and the assiduous practice 
of all the exercises of war, enabled them 
to act whiitover their courage might 
prompt ; and their courage was exalted 
by the social honour of their rank, and 
the personal ambition of favour and 
fortune. Four hundred of the bravest 
' of the Heruli marched under the banner 
of the faithful and active Pharas ; their 

f See the birth and character of Antonina, in 
the Anecdotes, c. I «n4 the nptei pf Aleman- 
p. 8. 


untractable valour was more nighly 
prized than the tame submission of the 
Greeks and Syrians ; and of such im- 
portance was it deemed to procuro a 
rehiforccmcntof six hundred Massagetso 
or Huns, that they were allured by 
fraud and deceit to engage in a naval 
expedition. Five thousand liorse and 
ten thousand foot were embarked at 
Constantinople for the coii(]ucst of 
Africa ; but the infantry, for the most 
part levied in Thrace and Isauria, 
yielded to the more prevailing uso and 
reputation of the cavalry; and the 
Scythian bow v'n.s the weapon on which 
the armies of ilomc were now reducea 
to place their principal dependence. 
From a laudable desire to assert tho 
dignity of liis theme, Procopius de- 
fends the soldiers of his own time 
agjunst tho morose critics, wlm con- 
fined that respectable name to the 
licavy-armed warriors of antiquity, and 
maliciously observed, that tho word 
archer is introduced by Homer* as a 
term of contempt. “Such contempt 
might perhaps bo due to the naked 
youths who appeared on foot in tho 
fields of Troy, and, lurking behind a 
tombstone, or the shield of a friend, 
drew tho bow-string to their breast,* 
aftd dismissed a feeble and lifeless 
arrow. But our archers (pursues tho 
historian) are moiinfced on horses, which 
they manage with admirable skill; 
their head and shoulders are protected by 
a casque or buckler ; tliey wear greaves 
of iron on their legs, and their bodies 
are guarded by a coat of mail. On 
their right side hangs a quiver, a sword 
on their left, and their liand is accus- 
tomed to wield a lance or javelin in 
closer combat. Their bows are strong 

J See the Preface of Procopius. The enemies 
of archery might quote the reproaches of 
Diomede (Iliad. A. SSf), &c.), and the permittere 
vulnera ventis of Lucan (viii. yet the 
fiotnans could not despise the arruu's of the 
Partkians; and in the siege of Truy, Pandarus, 
Paris, and Toucer, pierced those haughty 
warriors who insulted them as women or 
children. 

* ftit flriXawv, 

(Iliad. A. 123). How concise-how just-how 
beautiful is the whole picturo ! 1 see the atti- 
tudes of the archer— 1 bear tho twanging of the 
bow; 

AfyUi ^i9u *tvf% 3f fiiy S,\ro V tlfrU* 
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and weighty ; they shoot in every pos- In the seventh year of the reign of 
Bible direction, advancing, rcbreatiug, Justinian, and about the senrtureof 
to the front, to tlie rear, or to either lime of the summer sol- 
flank ; and us they are taught to draw slice, the whole fleet of six hundred 
the bow-string not to the breast, but to ships was ranged in martial pomp be- 
the right ear, arm indeed must be the fore the gardens of the palace. The 
armour that can resist the rapid violence patriarch pronounced his benediction, 
of their shaft.*' Five hundred traus- the emperorsignified his last commands^ 
ports, navigated by twenty thousand the general’s trumpet gave the signal of 
mariners of Egypt, Cilicia, and Ionia, departure, and every heart, according , 
were collected in the harbour of Con- to its fears or wishes, explored, with 
stantinople. The smallest of these auxlous curiosity, the omens of mtsfor- 
vesscls may bo computed at thirty, the tune and success. The first halt was 
largest at five hundred, tons ; and the made at Porinthns or Heraclea, where 
fair average will supply an allowance, Belisarius waited five days to receive 
liberal, but not profuse, of about one some Thracian horses, a military gift of 
hundred thousand tons,' for the rccop- his sovereign. From thence the fleet 
tion of thirty -five thousand soldiers and nursued their course through the midst 
sailors, of five thousand horses, of arms, of the 'Propontis ; but as they struggled 
engines, and military stores, and o^ a to pass the Straits of the Hellespont, 
sufllcicnt stock of water and provisions an unfavourable wind detained their 
for a voyage, perhaps, of three months, four days at Abydus, where the general 
Theproudgalleys, which in former ages exhibited a memorable lesson of firm- 
swept the Mediterranean with so many ness and severity. Two of the Huns, 
hundred oars, had long since disap- who in a drunken quarrel had slain one 
peared ; and the fleet of Justinian was of their fellow-soldiers, were instantly 
escorted only by ninety -two light shown to the army#^ suspended on f 
brigantines, covered from the missile lofty gibbet. The national indignity 
weapons of the enemy, and rowed by was resented by their countrymen, who 
two thousand of the brave and robust disclaimed the servile laws of ^he oiu- 
youth of Constantinople. Twenty-two pire, and assorted the free privilege of 
generals are named, most of whom weru ocythia, where a small fine was allowed 
afterwards distinguished in the wars of to expiate the hasty sallies of intemper- 
Afiica and Italy : but the supreme com- auce and anger. C- Their complaints were 
inand, both by land and sea, was dele- specious, their clamours were loud, and 
gated to Belisarius alone, witii a bound- the Komans were not averse to the ex- 
less power of acting according to his ample of disorder aad impunity. But 

discretion, as if the emperor himself 

were present. The separation of the 
naval and military professions is at 
once the effect and the cause of the 
modem improvements in the science of 
navigation and maritime war. 

1 The text appears to allow for the largest 
vessels 60,000 mediuml, or 8000 tons (since the 
medimnus weighed 100 Komao, or 120 avoirdu- 
pois, pounds). 1 have given a more rational 
mterpretation, by supposing that the Attic 

vMdius, a Bix£ part of the mcd^iu 
Ancient, Measures, p. 152, Ac.) A contrary and 
indeed a stranger mistake has crept into an 
oration of Dinarebus (contra Demosthenem, in 
Make Orator. Oi»c. tom iv. P. 81). By reduc- 
ing the mmbw of ships from 600 to 60, and 
transiating fullftn by mim or pounds, Cousin 
has generously allowed 600 tons for the whole 
of the Imperial fleet l-Dld he never think T 


authority and eloquence of the general: 
and he represented to the assembled 
troops the obligation of justice, the im- 
portance of discipline, the rewards of 
piety and virtue, aud the unpardonable 
guilt of murder, which in his apprehen- 
sion, was aggravated rather than ex- 
cused by the vice of intoxication.' In 
the navigation from the Hellespont to 
Pelo^nnesus, which the Greeks, after 
I the siege of Troy, had performed in four 
days,” the fleet of Belisarius ivas guided 
I i 1 have read of a Greek legislator, who In- 
flicted a dovble penalty on the crimes committed 
I in a state of Intoxication ; but it seems ureed 
that thiswastaiher a political than a moral law. 

> Or even in three days, since they anchored 
the flrit evening, la the neighbouring isle of 
Tenedos : the second day they sailed to Lesboii 
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In thoir course by his master-galley, 
conspicuous in tho day by the redness 
of the sails, and in tho night bv the 
torches blazing from tho mast heaa. It 
was the duty of the pilots, as they 
steered between the islands, and turned 
the capes of Malea and Tsenarium, to 
preserve the just order and regular in- 
tervals of such a multitude of ships ; as 
^e wind was fair and moderate, their 
labours were not unsuccessful, and the 
troops were • safely disembarked at 
Methone on the Messenian coast, to re- 
pose themselves for a while after the 
fatigues of the sea. In this place they 
experienced how avarice, invested with 
authority, may sport with the lives of 
thousands which are bravely exposed 
for the public service. Accortfing to 
military practice, the bread or biscuit 
of the Romans was twice prepared in 
the oven, and a diminution of one fourth 
was cheerfully allowed for the loss of 
weight. To gain tiiis miserable profit, 
and to save tho expense of wood, the 
prefect John of Cappadocia had given 
orders, that the i)pur should bo slightly 
baked by the same fire which warmed 
the baths of Constantinople ; and when 
the Banks were opened, a soft and 
mouldy paste was distributed to the 
army. Such unwholesome food, assisted 
by tho heat of the climate and season, 
soon produced an epidemical disease, 
which swept away five hundred soldiers. 
Their health was restored by the dili- 
gence of Bclisariusf who provided fresh 
bread at Methone, and boldly expressed 
his just and humane indignation : the 
emperor heard bis complaint; the 
general was praised ; but the minister 
was not punished. From the port of 
Methone, the j^lots steered along the 
w'estern coast of Peloponnesus, as far as 
the isle of Zacynthus or Zant, before 
they undertook tho voyage (in their 
eyes a most arduous voyage) of one 
hundred leagues over the Ionian sea. 
As tho fieet was surprised by a calm, 
sixteen days were consumed in the slow 

the third to the promontory of Euboea, and on 
the fourth they reached Argoe (Homer. Odysa. 
r. 180-188, Wood’s Essay on Homer, p. 40-46). 
A pirate sailed from the Hellespont to the sea* 
of Sparta in three days (Zenophon, Hellen. 


navigation ; and even the general would 
have suffered the .intolerable hardship 
of thirst, if tho ingenuity of Antonina 
had not preserved the water in gloss 
bottles, which she buried deep in tho 
sand in a part of the ship impervious 
to the rays of the sun. At length tho 
harbour of Oucona,^ on tho southern 
side of Sicily, afforded a secure and 
hospitable shelter. The Gothic ofiiccra 
who governed the island in the name of 
tho daughter and grandson of Theo- 
doric, obeyed their imprudent orders, 
to receive the troops of Justinian like 
friends and allies: provisions were 
liberally supplied, tho cavalry was re- 
mounted,^ and Procopius soon returned 
from Syracuse with correct information 
of the state and designs of the Vandals. 
His intelligence determined Bolisarius 
to* hasten his operations, and his wise 
impatience was seconded by the winds. 
Tho fieet lost sight of Sicily, passed be- 
fore the isle of Malta, discovered the 
capes of Africa, ran along the coast with 
a strong gale from the north-east, and 
finally cast anchor at the promontory 
Caput Vada, about five days’ journey 
to the south of Carthage.s 
If Gelimer had been informed of the 
approach of the enemy, 
fie must have delayed the <mthe cout of 
conquest of Sardinia, for 
the immediate defence of his person and 
kingdom. A detachment of five thou- 
sand soldiers, and one hundred and 
twenty galleys, would have joined the 
remaining forces of the Vandals ; and 
tho descendant of Genseric might have 
surprised and oppressed a fieet of deep- 


1 Cftuoana, near Camarina, ia at least 60 miles 
(350 or 400 stadia) from iiyracuse (Clurer. 


3 Procopius, Gothic. 1. i. c. 3. Tibi tollit 
hinnitum apta quadrigis equa. in the Sicilian 
pastures of Giosphus (Horat. Carm. 11. lO). 
Acragas .... magnanimOm quondam genera- 
tor equorum (Vlrg. Alueid. iii. 704). Thero's 
horses, whose victories are immortalised by 
Pindar, were bred in this country. 

» Tho Caput Vada of Procopius (where 
Justinian afterwards founded a city— de Edific. 
1. vi. 0. 0) is the promontory of Ammon in 
Strabo, theBrachodesof PUemy, theCapaudia 
of the modems, a long narrow slip that runs 
into the sea (Shaw’s Travels, p. 111). 


* Lord Mahon (Life of JSelisariiu, p. 88) 
suggests some valid reasons for reading Cataoa, 
the ancient name of Catania.— M. 
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laden transports, incapablo of action, 
and of light brigantines that seemed 
only qualified for flight. Belisarius 
had secretly trembled when he over- 
heard his soldiers, in the passage, em- 
boldening each other to confess their 
apprehensions ; if they were onco on 
shore, they hoped to maintain the 
honour of their anns; but if they 
should be attacked at sea, they did not 
blush to acknowledge tliat they wanted 
courage to contend at the same time 
with the winds, the waves, and the bar- 
barians. * The knowledge of their senti- 
ments decided Belisarius to seize the 
first opportunity of landing them on 
the coast of Africa ; and he prudently 
rejected, in a council of ^ar, the pro- 
posal of sailing with the fleet and army 
into the port of Carthage.* Thr^e 
months after their departure from Con- 
stantinople, the men and horses, tho 
arms and military stores, were safely 
disembarked, and five soldiers wore 
left as a guard on board each of the 
ships, which were disposed in the form 
of a semicircle. Tho remainder of the 
troops occupied a camp on the sea- 
shore, which they fortified, according 
to ancient discipline, with a ditch and 
rampart; and the discovery of a source 
of fresh water, while it allayed the 
thirst, excited the superstitious confi- 
dence, of the Romans. The next morn- 
ing, some of the neighbouring gardens 
were pillaged; and Belisarius, after 
chastising the offenders, embraced the 
slight occasion, but the decisive mo- 
ment, of inculcating the maxims of 
justice, moderation, and genuine policy. 
“ When I first accepted the commission 
of subduing Africa, I depended much 
less,” said the general, ‘‘on thenumbers, 
or even the bravery, of my troops, 
than on the friendly disposition of the 
natives, and their immortal hatred to 
the Vandals. Yon alone can deprive 
me of this hope ; if you continue to ex- 
hort by rapine what might be purchased 
for a little money, such acts of violence 

i A centurion of Mark Antony expressed, 
though in a more manly strain, the same dis* 
like to the sea and to naval combats (Plutarch 
In Antonio, p. 1730, edit Hen. St^h.). 

* Bather into the present lake of Tnnii. 
Lord Mahon, p. 02.— M. 


will reconcile these implacable enemies, 
and unite them in a just and holy league 
against tho invaders of their coimtiy.” 
These exhortations wore enforced by a 
rigid discipline, of which the soldiers 
themselves soon felt and praised tlio 
salutary effects. The inhabitants, in- 
stead of deserting their housed, or hid- 
ing their corn, supplied the Eomaus 
with a fair and liberal market : tho 
civil officers of tho province continued 
to exercise their functioiss in the name 
of Justinian; and the clergy, from 
motives of conscience and interest, as- 
siduously laboured to promote tho 
cause of a Catliolic emperor. The 
small town of Sullccte,^ one day’s 
journey from the camp, had the honour 
of being foremost to open her gates, 
and to resume her ancient allegiance : 
the larger cities of Leptis and Adrume- 
turn imitated the example of loyalty as 
soon as Belisarius appeared ; and ho 
advanced without opposition as far as 
Grasse, a palace of the Vandal kings, 
at the distance of fifty miles from Car- 
thage. The weary Itemans indulged 
themselves in the refreshment of shady 
groves, cool fountains, and delicious 
Fruits ; and the preference which Pro- 
copius allows to these gardens over any 
that he had seen, either in the Kast or 
West, may be ascribed either to the 
taste or the fatigmo of the historian. 
In three generations, prosperity and a 
warm climate had dissolved the hardy 
virtue of the Vand;&s, who insensibly 
became the most luxurious of inankina. 
In their villas and gardens, which miglit 
deserve tho Persian name of 
they enjoyed a cool and elegant repose, 
and, after the daily use, of the bath, the 
barkrians were seated at a table pro- 
fusely spread with the delicacies of the 

1 Sullecte is perbapi the Turris Hannibalis, 
an old building, now as large as the Tower oi 
London. The noiarch ot lieiiHariud'to Leptis, 
Adrumetum, &c., is illustrated by the Cam- 
paign of Cassar (Hirtius, de Bello Afrlcano, 
with the Analyse of Gulchardt), and Shaw'i 
Travels (p. 105-113) in the same oountr;r. 

* UnfiiiMtt xdXXisTs; kritTM m iftuf 
tf/itf. The paradises, a name and fashion 
adopted hm Persia, may bo represented by 

p. 771^^ iee. In tho Ore^omM^ their moat 
perfect Model (Longus, Pastoral. 1. iv. p. 90- 
101. Achilles Tatlus, 1, i. p. 22, 23). 
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laiul aud vea. Tbeir silken robes, 
loosely iiowiug after tno fashion of the 
Modes, were embroidered with gold: 
love and hunting wore the labours of 
their life, and their vacant hours were 
iiinused by pantomimes, chariot-races, 
and the music and dances of the theatre. 
In a march of ten or twelve days, the 
Defeats the vigilance of Belisariiis 
vaAdais In a was constantly awake and 
iii'st battle, active against his unseen 
enemies, by wjiom, in every place, and 
at every hour, he might be suddenly 
attacked. An officer of confidence and 
merit, John the Armenian, led the van- 
guawl of three hundred horse ; six hun- 
dred Massagetaa covered at a certain 
distance the left fiank ; and the whole 
ileet, steering along the coast, l^eldom 
lost sight of the army, which moved 
each (lay about twelve miles, and 
lodged in the evening in strong camps, 
or in friendly towns. Tlie near ap- 
proach of the Romans to Carthage 
filled the mind of Celimer with anxi(jty 
and terror. He prudently wished to 
jwotract the war^ill his brother, with 
Ins veteran troops, should return from 
the conquest of Sardinia ; and he now 
lamented the rash policy of his ances- 
tors, who, by destroying the fortifica- 
tions of Africa, had left him only the 
dangerous resource of risking a battle 
in the neighbourhooi of his capital. 
The Vandal conquerors, from their 
original number of fifty thousand, 
w(?re multiplied, # without including 
ihcir women and children, to one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand fighting 
men :* and such forces, animated with 
valour and union, might have cnished, 
at their first landing, the feeble and ex- 
hausted bands af the Roman general. 
Rut the friends of the captive king 
wore more inclined to accept the in- 
vitations, than to resist the progress, 
of Belisaiius ; and many a proud bar- 
barian disguised his aversion to war 
under the more specious name of his 
hatred to the usurper. Y et the author- 
ity and promises of Gelimer collected 
a formidable army, and his plans were 

0*T«. nut. Arc. c. 18. 
fUbbon has been misled by Ibe translation. 
See lord Mahon, p. 


concerted with some degree of military 
skill. An order was despatched to his 
brother Ammatas, to collect all the 
forces of Carthage, and to encounter 
the van of the Roman army at the dis- 
tance of ton miles from the city ; his 
nephew Gibarnniid, with two thousand 
horse, was destined to attack their left, 
when the monarch himself, who silently 
followed, should charge their rear, in a 
situation which excluded them from the 
aid or even the view of their fleet. 
But the rashness of Ammatas was fatal 
to himself and his country. He an- 
ticipated the hour of the attack, out- 
stripped his tardy followers, and was 
pierced with a mortal woun(j, after ho 
had slain with his own hand twelve of 
his boldest antagonists. His Vandals 
fled to Cai'thage ; the highway, almost 
teft miles, was strewed witli dead 
bodies ; and it seemed incredible that 
such multitudes could be slaughtered 
by the swords of three hundred 
Romans. The nephew of Gelimer was 
defeated, after a slight combat, by the 
six hundred Massagetse : they did not 
equal the third part of his numbers j 
but each Scythian was fired l)y the ex- 
ample of his chief, who gloriously ex- 
ercised the privilege of bis family, by 
aiding, foremost and alone, to shoot the 
first arrow against the one jiy. ^ In the 
meanwhile, Gelimer himself, ignorant 
of the event, and misguided By the 
windings of the hills, inadvertently 
passed the Roman army, and reached 
the scene of action where Ammatas hod 
Men. He wept the fate of his brother 
and of Carthage, charged with irresis- 
tible fury the advancing squadrons, and 
might have pursued, and perhaps de- 
cided, the victory, if he had not w’asted 
those inestimable moments in the dis- 
charge of a vain, though pious, duty 
to the dead. While his spirit was 
broken by this mournful office, he heard 
the trumpet of Belisarius, who, leaving 
Antonina and his infantry in the camp, 
pressed forwards with his guards and 
the remainder of the cavalry to rally 
his flying troops, and to restore the 
fortune of the day. Much room could 
not be found in this disorderly battle 
for the talents of a general : Wt the 
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king fled before the hero; and the 
Vandals, accustomed only to a Moorish 
enemy, wore incapblo of withstanding 
the arms and discipline of the Itomans. 
Gelimcr retired with hasty steps to- 
wards the desert of Numidia; but he 
had soon the consolation of learning 
that his private orders for the execution 
of Hildcric and his captive friends had 
been faithfully obeyed. The tyrant’s 
revenge was useful only to his enemies. 
The death of a lawful prince excited 
the compassion of his people ; his life 
might have perplexed the victorious 
Komans ; and the lieutenant of Jus- 
tinian, by a crime of which he was in- 
nocent, was relieved from the painful 
alternative of forfeiting his honour or 
relinquishing his conquests. 

As soon as the tumult had subsided, 

Btdvctionof the several parts of ite 
Carthage, ^rmy informed each other 
of the accidents of the day ; and Beli- 
sarius pitched his camp on the field of 
victory, to which the tenth mile-stone 
from Carthago had applied tlie Latin 
appellation of Decimus. From a wise 
suspicion of the stratagems and re- 
sources of the Vandals, ho marched the 
next day in order of battle, halted in 
the evening before the gates of Carthage, 
and allowed a night of repose, that hqi 
might not, in darkness and disorder, 
expose the city to tlie licence of the 
soldiers, or the soldiers themselves to 
the secret ambush of the city. But os 
the fears of Belisariiis were the result of 
calm and intrepid reason, ho was soon 
satisfied that he might confide, without 
danger, in the peaceful and friendly 
aspect of the capital. Carthago blazed 
with iimmncrable torches, the signals 
of the public joy ; the chain was re- 
moved that guarded the entrance of the 
port ; the gates were thrown open, and 
the people, with acclamations of grati- 
tude, hailed and invited their B^mon 
deliverers. The defeat of the Vandals, 
and the freedom of Africa, were an- 
nounced to the city on the eve of Bt. 
Cyprian, when the churches were al- 
ready adorned and illuminated for the 
festival of the martyr, whom three 
centuries of superstition had almost 
rtised to a local deity. The Arians, 


conscious that their reign had expired, 
resigned the temple to the Catholics, 
who rescued their saint from profane 
hands, performed the holy rites, and 
loudly proclaimed the creed of Athana- 
sius and Justinian. One awful hour 
reversed the fortunes of the contending 
parties. The suppliant Vandals, who 
had so lately indulged the vices of con- 
q^uerors, sought a humble refuge in 
the sanctuary of the church ; while the 
merchants of the East were delivered 
from the deepest dungeon of the palace 
by their affrighted keeper, who implored 
the protection of his captives, and 
showed them, through an aperture in 
the wall, the sails of the Roman fleet. 
After their separation from the army, 
the na.al commanders had proceeded 
with slow caution along the coast till 
they reached the Hermaean promontory, 
and obtained the first intelligence of the 
victory of Belisarius., Faithful to hie 
instructions, they would have cast 
anchor about twenty miles from Carth- 
age, if the more skilful seamen had not 
represented the perils jof the shore, and 
the signs of an impending tempest. 
Still ignorant of the revolution, they 
declined, however, the rash attempt of 
forcing the chain of the port ; and the 
adjacent harbour and suburb of Man- 
dracium were insulted only by the 
rapine of a priY'’-te officer, who dis- 
obeyed and desei^d his leaders. But 
the imperial fleet, advancing with a 
fair wind, steered through the narrow' 
entrance of the Goletta, and occupied 
in the deep and capacious lake of Tunis 
a secure station aooat five miles from 
the capital.^ No sooner was Belisarius 
informed of their arrival, than he de- 
B^tched ordera that tlm greatest part 
of the mariners should bo immediately 
landed to join the triumpli, and to swell 
the apparent numbers, of the Romans. 

1 The 'neighbourhood of Carthage, the sea, 
the land, and the rivers, are chang^ almost as 
much as the works of man. The isthmus, or 
neck, of the city is now confounded with the 
continent ; the harbour is a dry plain ; and the 
lake or stagnum, no more than a morass, with 
six or seven feet water in the mid-channel. See 
D’Anville (Geographie Ancienne, tom. ill. p.‘32), 
Shaw (Travels, p. 77-84), Marmol (Desoription 
de TAfrique, tom. li. p. 465), and Tbuuuf 
(lviii.l2,tom.iU.p.88iJ 
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Before ho allowed them to enter the 
gates of Cartage, he exhorted them, in 
a discourse worthy of himself and the 
occasion, not to disgrace the glory of 
their arms ; and to remember that the 
‘Jandals had been the tyrants, but that 
t}ity were the deliverers of the Africans, 
who must now be respected as tlie volun- 
tary and afrectionate subjects of their 
commonsovoreign. The Romansmarch- 
cd through the . streets in close ranks, 
prepared for battle if an enemy had ap- 
peared : the sVict order maintained by 
the geueiul imprinted on their minds 
the duty of obedience ; and in an age 
in which custom and impunity almost 
sanctified the abuse of conquest, the 
genius of one man repressed the passions 
of a victorious army. The \<)ice of 
menace and complaint was silent ; the 
trade of Carthage was not inteiTupted ; 
while Africa cliangcd her master and 
lier government, the shops continued 
open and busy ; and the soldiers, after 
Bufiiclcnt guards had l}een posted, 
modestly departed to the houses which 
were allotted for^heir reception. Beli- 
sarius fixed his residence in the palace ; 
seated himself on the throne of Gen- 
soric;* accepted and distributed the 
barbaric spoil ; panted their lives to 
the supliant Vandals ; and laboured 
to repair the damage which the suburb 
of Mandracium had sustained in the pre- 
ceding night. At supper he entertained 
his principal officers with the form and 
magnificence of a ^yal banquet. ' The 
victor was respectfully served by the 
captive officers of the household ; and 
in the moments of festivity, when the 
impartial spectators applauded the 
fortune and merit of ^lisorius, his 
envious flatterers secretly shed their 
venom on every word and gesture which 
might alarm the suspicions of a jealous 
monarch. One day was given to these 
pompou8«scenes, which may not bo de- 
spised as useless, if they attracted the 
popular veneration; but the active 

i From Delphi, the name of Dclphlcum was 
given, both in Greek and Latin, to a tripod ; 
undLyan easy analogy, the same appellation 
was extended at Borne, Constantinople, and 
Carthage, to the royal banguetting room (Pro- 
copius, Vandal. 1. 1. e. 21, Ducange, Gloss. 
Onec. p. 277, AfXf »c», ad ilexiad. p. 412). 


mind of Belisarius, which in the pride 
of victory could suppose a defeat, had 
already resolved that the Roman em- 
pire in Africa should not depend on the 
chance of arms, or the favour of the 
people. The fortifications of Carthage* 
had alone been exempted from the 
general proscription ; but iu tlie reign 
of ninety-five years they were suffered 
to decay by the thoughtless and indolent 
Vandals. A wiser conqueror restored, 
with incredible despatch, the walls and 
ditches of the city. His liberality en- 
couraged the workmen: the soldiers, 
the mariners, and the citizens, vied 
with each other in the salutary labour ; 
and Gelimer, who had feared to trust 
his person in an open town, beheld, with 
astonishment and despair, the rising 
strength of an impregnable fortress. 

•That unfortunate monarch, after the 
loss of his capital, applied 
himself to collect the re* oroeiimer 
mains of an army gcat- 
tcred, ’ rather than destroyed, by the 
preceding battle ; and the hopes of pil- 
lage attracted some Moorish bands to 
the standard of Gelimer. Ho encamped 
in the fields of Bulla, four days’ journey 
from Carthage ; insulted the capital, 
which he deprived of the use of an 
aqueduct; proposed a high reward 
for the head of every Roman ; affected 
to spare the persons and property of his 
African subjects, and secretly negoti- 
ated with the Ariau sectaries and the 
confederate Huns. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the conquest of Sardinia 
served only to aggravate his distress. 
He reflected, with the deepest anguish, 
that he had wasted, in that useless en- 
terprise, five thousand of his bravest 
troops ; and he read, with grief and 
shame, the victorious letters of his 
hrotW Zano,t who expressed a siui 
guine confidence that the king, after the 
example of their ancestors, had already 
chastised the rashness of the Roman 
invader. “Alas ! my brother,” replied 

* Ami a few others {l\lya Procopius 
fitates in his work do Ediflcils, 1. vi, vol. i. p. 6. 
—M. 

t Gibbon had forgotten that the bearer of 
the ''victorious letters of his brother” bad 
sailed into the port of Carthage ; and that the 
letters had fallen into the hands of the 
^mans. Proc. Vandal. 1. 1. o. 28.— M. 
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(xelimer, “Heaven has declared against 
our unhappy nation. AVliile you have 
subdued iSurdiuia, wo have lost Africa. 
Ko sooner did Bolisarius appear with a 
handful of soldiers, than courage and 
prosmrity deserted the cause of the 
Vandals. Your nephew Gibainund, 
your brother Aramatas, have been be- ^ 
trayed to death by the cowardice of 
their followers. Our horses, our sliips, 
Carthago Itself, and all Africa, are in 
the power of tho enemy. Yot the 
Yanaals still prefer an ignominious re- 
pose, at the expense of tlicir \nves and 
children, their wealth and liberty. 
Kothing now remains, except the field 
of Bulla, and the hope of your valour. 
Abandon Sardinia ; fly to our relief ; 
resttire our empire, or perish by our 
side.” On the receipt of this epistle, 
Zano imparted his grief to tho principtd 
Vandals ; but tho intelligence was pru- 
dently concealed from tho nativej of 
the island. Tho troops embarked in 
one hundred and twenty galleys at the 
port of Cagliari, cast anchor the third 
day on the confines of Mauritania, and 
hastily pursued their march to join the 
royal standard, in the camp of Bulla. 
Mournful was the interview ; the two 
brothers embraced; they wept in 
silence; no questions were asked of tho^ 
(Sardinian victory; no inquiries were 
made of the African misfortuties ; they 
saw before their eyes the whole extent 
of their calamities ; and the absence of 
their wives and children alibrded a 
melancholy proof that either death or I 
captivity had been their lot. The lau- ' 
guid spirit of the Vandals was at length 
awakened and united by the entreaties 
of their king, the example of Zano, and 
the instant danger which threatened 
their monarchy and religion. The mili- 
tary strength of the nation advanced 
to battle ; and such was the rapid in- 
crease, that, before their army reached 
Tricamcron, about twenty miles from 
Carthage, they might boast, perhaps 
with some exaggeration, that they sur- 
assed, in a tenfold proportion, the 
iminutive pow'ers of the Itomans. 
But these powers were under the com- 
mand of Bclisarius; and, as he was 
coQscioas of their superior merit, 


ermitted the barbarians to surprise 
im at an unseasonable hour. The 
Homans were instantly under arms : a 
rivulet covered their front; the cavalry 
formed the first line, which Bclisarius 
supported in the centre, at the head of 
five hundred guards ; the infantry, at 
some distance, was posted in the second 
line ; and the vigilance of tho general 
watched tho separate station and am- 
biguous faith of tho Massagetm, who 
secretly reserved their aid for tho con- 
querors. The historian *naB inserted, 
and the reader may easily supply, ^ho 
speeches* of the commanders, who, by 
arguments the most opposite to their 
situation, inculcated the importance of 
victory, and the contempt of life. 
Zano, with the troops which had fol- 
lowed him to the conquest of Sardinia, 
was placed in tho centre; and the 
throne of Censeric might have stood, if 
the multitude of Vandals had imitated 
their intrepid resolution. Casting away 
their lances and missile weapons, they 
drew their swords, and expected tho 
charge : the Komon. cavalry thrice 
passed the rivulet; they were thrice 
repulsed ; and the conflict was firmly 
maintained till Zano fell, and the stan- 
dard of Bclisarius was displayed. Gcli- 
mer retreated to his camp ; the Huns 
joined tho pursuit ; and the victors de- 
spoiled the bodic9^,of the slain. Yet no 
more than fifty Homans, and eight hun- 
dred Vandals, were found on the field 
of battle; so inconjideralde was tho 
carnage of n day, which extinguished a 
nation, and transferred the empire of 
Africa. In the evening, Belisanus led 
his infantry to the attack of the camp ; 
and the pusillanimous flight of Gelinier 
exposed the vanity of his) recent declara- 
tions, that, to tho vanquished, death 
was a relief, life a burden, and infamy 
the only object of terror. His depar- 
ture was secret ; but as soqn as tho 
Vandals discovered that their king had 
deserted them, they hastily dispersed, 
anxious only for their personal safety, 
and careless of every object that is dear 

^ These orations always expren the sense of 
the times, and sometimes of the actors. 1 hava 
condensed that sense, tlirown dv 
I olamstfop' 
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or valuable to mankind. The Romans 
entered the camp without resistance ; 
and the wildest scenes of disorder were 
veiled in the darkness and confusion of 
the night. Every barbarian who met 
their swords was inhumanly massacred; 
their widows and daughters, as rich 
heirs, or bciautiful concubines, were 
embraced by the licentious soldiers; 
and avarice itself was almost satiated 
with the treasures of gold and silver, 
the accumulJited fruits of conquest or 
economy in a long period of prosperity 
and peace. In this frantic search, the 
troops, even of Belisarius, forgot their 
caution and respect. Intoxicated with 
lust and rapine, they explored, in small 
parties or alone, the adjacent fields, 
the M^oods, the rocks, and the caverns, 
that might possibly conceal any desir- 
able prize ; laden with booty, they de- 
serted their ranks, and wandered, with- 
out a guide, on the high road to Carth- 
age ; and if the flying enemies had dared 
to return, very few of the conquerora 
would have escaped. Deeply sensible 
of the disgrace «nd danger, Belisarius 
passed an apprehensive night on the 
field of victory ; at the dawn of day, 
he plSnted his st^indard on a hill, re- 
called his guards and veterans, and 
gradually restored the modesty and 
obedience of the camp. It was equally 
the concern of the koinan general to 
subdue the hostile, and to save the 
prostrate, barbarian ; and the suppliant 
Vandals, who could be found only in 
churches, were protected by his author- 
ity, disarmed, and separately confined, 
that they might neither disturb the 
public peace, nor become the victims of 
popular revenge. After despatching a 
light detachment to tread the footsteps 
of 0 dimer, he advanced, with his whole 
army, about ten days’ march, as far as 
Hippo Regius, which no longer pos- 
sessed tl!e relics of St. Augustin.* The 

i The relics of St. Augustin were carried by 
the African bishops to tlielr Sardinian exilo 
(a.d. 500} ; and it was believed, in the eighth 
century, that Liutprand, Icing of the Lombards, 
transp rted them (a.d. 721) from Sardinia to 
PaVia. In the year 1695, the Augustan friars 
of that Gity found a brick arch, marble coitln. 
silver case, silk wrapper, bones, blood, &c., and 
perhaps an inscription of Agostino in Gothic 
letters. But this useful discovery has bees 


season, and the certain intelligence that 
the Vandal had fiod to the inaccessible 
country of the Moors, determined Beli- 
sarius to relinquish the vain pursuit, 
and to fix his winter-quarters at Carth- 
age. Fi’om thence he despatched his 
principal lieutenant, to inform tlio em- 
peror, that in the space of three months 
he had achieved the conquest of Africa. 

Belisarius spoke the language of truth. 
The surviving Vandals 
yielded, without resist- %cibv^ 
ance, their arms and their 
freedom ; the neighbourhood of Carth- 
age submitted to his presence ; and the 
more distant provinc(JS were successively 
subdued by the report of his victory. 
Tripoli was confirmed in her voluntary 
allegiance ; Sardinia and Corsica sur- 
rendered to an officer, who carried, in 
sfbad of a sword, the head of the valiant 
Zano ; and the isles of Majorca, Min- 
orca, and Yvica, consented to remain 
a humble appendage of the African 
kingdom. Ciesurea, a royal city, which 
in looser geography may be confounded 
with the modern Algiers, was situated 
thirty days’ march to the westward of 
Carthage : by laud, the road was in- 
fested by the Moors ; but the sea was 
open, and the Romans were now masters 
tof the sea. An active and discreet tri- 
bune sailed as far as the Straits, 
where he occupied Septem or Ceuta,* 
which rises opposite to Gibraltar on the 
African coast : that remote place was 
afterwards adorned and fortified by 
Justinian ; and he seems to have in- 
dulged tho vain ambition of extending 
his empire to the columns of Hercules. 
He received the messengers of victory 
at the time when he was preparing to 
publish the Pandects of the Roman law ; 

imputed by reason and jealousy (Boronius, 
Annal. a.d. No. 2-9. TiUoraont, Men». 
Eccled. tom. xiii. p. 9-14. Montfaucon, Ufa- 
rium Ital. p. 20-30, Muratori, Autiq. Ital. 
Medii i£vi, tom. v. dissert. Iviii. p. 0, who bad 
composed a separate treatise before the decree 
of the bishop of Pavia, and Pope Benedict 
Xlll). 

* TA rsf rtkirikt is the expres- 

sion of Procopius (de Ediftc. L vi. c. 7). Ceuta, 
which has been defaced by the Portuguese, 
flourished in nobles and italacos, in agriemture 
and manufactures, under tlie more prosperous 
reign of the Arabs (I'Afrique de Mannol, tom. 
ii. p. 236). 
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and the dcfvotit or jealoui emperor cele- 
brated the divine goodness, and con- 
fessed, in silence, the merit of his suc- 
cessful general.^ Impatient to abolish 
the temporal and spiritual tyranny of 
the Vandals, he proceeded, without 
delay, to the full cstiiblishment of the 
Catholic cliurclK Her jurisdiction, 
wealth, and immunities, perhaps the 
most essential part of episcopal religion, 
were restored and ainpliiicd with a 
liberal hand ; the Arian ^worship was 
suppressed ; the Donatist meetings were 
proscribed and the 8yiio«l of Cartilage, 
by the voice of two hundred and seven- 
teen bisho})S,^ applauded the just mea- 
sure of pious retaliation. On such an 
occasion, it may not bo presumed, tliat 
many orthodox prelates were absent ; 
Init the compai'ative smallness of their 
number, which in ancient councils lilld 
been twice or even thrice multiplied, 
most clearly indicates the decay both of 
the church and state. While J ustiniau 
approved himself the defender of the 
faith, he entertained an ambitious hope, 
that his victorious lieutenant would 
speedily enlarge the narrow limits of 
his dominion to the space which they 
occupied before the invasion of the 
Moors and Vandals; and Belisarius 
was instructed to establish five duhm or- 
commanders in the convenient stations 
of Tripoli, Leptis, Cirta, Caisarea, and 
Sardinia, and to compute the military 
force of pdatims or borderers that 
might bo sufficient for the defence of 
Africa. The kingdom of the Vandals 
was not unworthy of the presence of a 
Prffltorian prefect ; and four consulars, 
three presidents, were appointed to 
administer the seven provinces under 

1 See the second and third preambles to the 
Digest or Pandects, promulgated a.d. 533, 
December 16. To the titles of Vandalicus add 
Afrieaim, Justinian, or rather Belisarius, had 
acquired a Just claim : Goihicus was premature, 
and Franckua false and offensive to a great 
nation. 

^ See the original acts in Baronins (a.d. 635, 
No. 21-54). The emperor applauds his own 
clemency to the heretics, cum suftlciat elS ' 
vivere. 

3 Dupin(Geogtapb. Sacra Alrlcana,p. lix. ad. 
Optat. Milcr.) observes and bewails this epis- 
copal decay. In the more prosperous age of 
the church, he had noticed 690 bishoprics ; but 
however minute were the dioceses, it is not prob* 
able that they all existed at the same time. 


his civil jurisdiction. The number of 
their subordinate officers, clerks, mes- 
sengers, or assistants, was minutely ex- 
pressed ; three hundred and ninety-six 
for the prefect himself, fifty for each of 
his vicegerents ; and tlie rigid definition 
of iheir fees and salaiics was mere 
effectual to confirm the right, than to 
prevent the abuse. These magistrates 
might bo oppressive, but they were not 
idle ; and the subtle questions of justice 
and revenue were infinitely propagated 
under the now government, which pro- 
fessed to revive the freedom and equity 
of the Itoman republic. The conqueror 
was solicitous to extract a prompt and 
plentiful supply from his African sub- 
jects ; and he allowed them to claim, 
even irf the third degree, and from the 
collateral line, the houses and lands of 
wliich their families had been unjustly 
despoiled by the Vandals. After the 
departure of Belisarius, who acted by 
a high and special commission, no 
ordinary provision was made for a 
master-general of tho forces : but the 
office of Brmtorian prefect was intrusted 
to a soldier; the civil and military 
powers were united, according to the 
practice of Justinian, in thoo chief 
governor ; and the representative of the 
emperor in Africa, as well as in Italy, 
was soon distinguished by the appella- 
tion of Exarch.^ ^ 

Yet the conquest of Africa was im- 
perfect, till her former cutrenMd 
sovereign was delivered, captivity of 
either alive or dead, into 
the bauds of the Komans. Doubtful of 
the event, Gelimer had given secret 
orders that a part of bis treasure should 
be transported to Spain, where he hoped 
to find a secure refuge«at the court of 
tho king of the Visigoths. Bat these 
intentions were disappointed by acci- 
dent, treachery, and the indefatigable 

ursuit of his enemies, who intercepted 

is flight from the sca-shorc, and chased 
the unfortunate monarch, with some 
faithful followers, to the inaccessible 
mountain of Papua,’* in the inland 

I The African laws of Justinian are lllusttated 
by bis German biographer (Cod. 1. i. tit. 27. 
Novell. 86, 87, 181. Vit. Justinian, p. 849^1^ 

s Mount Papua is placed by D’Anvilie (tom. 
iU. p. 92, and TaboL Imp. Bom. OeddenM 
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flountiT of Kumidia. He was immedi* 
ately Woged by Fharas, an officer 
whoso truth and sobriety were the more 
applauded, as such qualities could 
seldom be found among the Hcmli, the 
most cornipt of the Wbarian tribes. 
To his vigilance Belisarius had intrusted 
this important charge ; and after a bold 
attempt to scale the mountain, in which 
he lost a hundred and ten soldiers, 
Pharos expected, during a winter siege, 
the operation of distress and famine on 
the mind of the Vandal king. From 
the softest habits of pleasure, from the 
unbounded command of industry and 
wealth, he was reduced to share the 
poverty of the Moors, ‘ supportable only 
to themselves by their ignorance of a 
happier condition. In their ruddbovcls 
of mud and hurdles, which conSned 
the smoke and excluded the light, they 
promiscuously slept on the ground, per- 
haps on a sheep-skin, with their wives, 
their children, and their cattle. Sordid 
and scanty were 4;heir garments ; the 
use of bread and wine was unknown ; 
and their oaten ^r barley cakes, im- 
perfectly baked in the ashes, were de- 
voured almost in a crude state by the 
hungr^avages. The health of Gclimcr 
must have sunk under these strange and 
unwonted hardships, from whatsoever 
cause they had been endured ; but his 
actual misery was end^ittered by the 
recollection of past greatness, the daily 
insolence of his protectors, and the just 
apprehension, thattthe light and venal 
Moors might be tempted to betray the 
rights of hospitality. The knowledge 
of his situation dictated the humane 
and friendly epistle of Pharas. “ Like 
yourself,” said the chief of the Hcruli, 
*‘l am an illiterate barbarian, but I 
speak the language of plain sense and 
an honest heart. Why will you persist 
noar Hippo Beglus and the sea ; yet this situa- 
tion ill agrees with the long pursuit beyond 
Hipira, and the words of Procopius (I il. c. 4), 
b Titf Kou/uIms 

> Shaw (Travels, p. 220) most accurately re- 
presents the nuinners of the Bedoweens and 
Kabyles, the last of whom, by their language, 
are (he remnaat of the Moors : yet how changed 
-"hov civilised are these modem savages I— 
provisions are plenty among them, and bread is 
oommon, 

* Compare Lord Malion, 12& I conceive 
Gibbon to be ftgb(.-M. , 


in hopeless obstinacy! Why will you 
ruin yourself, your family, and nation ! 
The love of freedom and abhorrence of 
slavery? Alasl my dearest Gelimor, 
are you not already the worst of slaves, 
the slave of the vile nation of the Moors? 
Would it not be preferable to sustain at 
Constantinople a life of poverty and 
servitude, rather than to reign the un- 
doubted monarch of the mountain of 
Papua? Bo you think it a disgraoo to 
be the subject of J ustinian ? Belisarius 
is his subject ; and wc ourselves, whoso 
birth is not inferior to your own, are 
not ashamed of our obedience to the 
Eotnaii emperor. That generous prince 
will grant you a rich inheritance of 
lands, a place in the senate, and tlic 
dignity of patrician; such are his 
gracious intentions, and you may de- 
p(fnd with full assurance on the word 
of Belisarius. So long as heaven has 
condemned us to sulTer, patience is a 
virtue ; but if we reject the proffered 
deliverance, it degenerates into blind 
and stupid dcs(}air.” am not in- 
sensible,” replied the king of the 
Vandals, “how kind and rational is 
your advice. But I cannot persuade 
myself to become the slave of an unjust 
enemy, who has deserved my implacable 
hatred. Him I had never injured cither 
by word or deed : yet ho has sent against 
me, I know not from whence, a certain 
Belisarius, who has cast me headlong 
from the throne into this abyss of 
misery. Justinian is a man ; he is a 
prince ; does he not dread for himself a 
similar reverse of fortune ? 1 can write 
no more : my grief oppresses me. Send 
me, I beseech you, my dear Pharas, send 
me a lyre,* a sponge, and a loaf of 
bread.” From the Vandal messenger, 
Pharos was informed of the motives of 
this singular request. It was long since 
the king of Africa had tasted bread i a 
46|uxion had fallen on his eyes,^ the 
effect; o1 ‘“fatigue or incessant weeping ; 
and he wished to solace the melancholy 
hours, by singing to the lyre the sad 
story of his own misfortunes. The 

I By ProcopiuB it ii styled a lyre ; perhaps 
harp would have been more natioou. The 
instruments of music are thus dietingnisbed by 
Venantitts Vortusatus 

Bomanusque lytd tibi ptaudal, barbsnu hwrj4. 
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humanity of Pliaras waa moved; he 
sent the three extraordinary gifts ; but 
even his humanity prompted liiin to 
redouble the vigilance of his guard, 
that he might sooner compel his prisoner 
to embrace a resolution advantageous to 
tlic Romans, but salutary to himself. 
The obstinacy of Gclirncr at length 
yielded to reason and necessity; the 
solemn assurances of safety and honour- 
able treatment were ratified in the em- 
peror’s name, by the ambassador of 
Relisarius ; and the king of the Vandals 
descended from the mountain. The 
first public interview was in one of the 
suburbs of Carthage; and when the 
royal captive accosted his conqueror, 
he burst into a fit of laughter. The 
crowd miglit naturally believe, that ex- 
treme grief had deprived Gelimer of his 
senses ; but in this mournful state, fin- 
seasonable mirth insinuated to more 
intelligent observers, that the vain and 
transitory scenes of human greatness 
are unworthy of a serious thought.* 
Their contempt was soon justified by 
Betuni and ^ example of a vulgar 
triumph o( truth; tliat flattery ad- 
BflUitfifu. ^ power, and envy 
to superior merit. Tlic chiefs of the 
Roman army presumed to think them- 
selves the rivals of a hero. Thei; 
private despatclics maliciously affirmed 
that the conqueror of Afi’ica, strong in 
his reputation and the public love, con- 
Bpirea to scat himself on the throne of 
the Vandals. Justinian listened with 
too patient an car ; and his silence was 
the result of jealousy rather than of 
confidence. An honourable alternative, 
of remaining in the province, or of re- 
turning to the capital, was indeed sub- 
mitted to the discretion of Belisarius ; 
but he wisely concluded, from inter- 
cepted letters and the knowledge of 
his sovereign’s temper, that he must 
either resign his head, erect his stan- 
dard, or confound his enemies by his 

^ Herodotus elegantly describes the strange 
effects of grief in another royal captive, 
PsammetichuB of Egypt, who weptt at the lesser 
and was silent at the greatest of his calamitlM 
(I ill. c. 14). In the interview of Paulus ilEmUius 
and Ferses, Belisarius might study his part: 
but it is probable that he never read dther 
Livy or Plutarch ; and it is certain that his 
generosity did not need a tutor. 


presence and submission. lunoccnoe 
and courage decided his choice: his 
guards, captives, and treasures, were 
diligently embarked; and so prosperous 
was the navigation, that his arrival at 
Constantinople preceded any certain 
account of his departure from the port 
of Carthage. Such unsuspecting loyalty 
removed the apprehensions of J ustinian : 
envy was silenced and inflamed by the 
public gratitude ; and the third Airi- 
canus obtained the hououp of a triumph, 
a ceremony which tiie city of Constan- 
tine had never seen, and which ancient 
Rome, since tho reign of Tiberius, Lad 
reserved for tho mispicious arms of the 
Caesars. ' From the palace of BelisariiiM, 
the procession was conducted through 
the principal streets to the hippodrome ; 
and this memorable day seemed to 
avenge the injuries of Genserie, and to 
expiate the shame of the Romans. The 
wealth of nations was displayed, the 
trophies of martial or effeminate luxury ; 
rich armour, golden thrones, and the 
chariots of state which had been used 
by tho Vandal queen; the massy furni- 
ture of the royal banquet, the splendour 
of precious stones, the elegant forms of 
statues and vases, the more subitantial 
treasure of gold, and tho holy vessels 
of the Jewish temple, which alter their 
long peregrination were respectfully 
deposited in tl’s Christian church of 
Jerusalem. A long train of the noblest 
Vandals reluctantly exposed their lofty 
stature and manly countenance. Geli- 
mer slowly advanced : he was clad in a 
purple robe, and still maintained the 
majesty of a king. Not a tear escaped 
from his eyes, not a sigh was heard ; 
but his pride or piety derived some 
secret consolation frmn the words of 
Solomon,® which he repeatedly pro- 

1 After the title pf impwator had lost the 
old military sense, and the Koman auspUxB 
were abolished by Christianity (seC La Bleterie, 
Mem. de TAcademle, tom. xxl. p. 802-3S2), a 
triumph might be given with less inconsistency 
to a private ||meru. 

if the Ecclesiastes be truly a work of 
Solomon, and not, like Prior’s poem, a pions 
and moTu composition of more recent times, in 
his name, and on the subject of his repeetance. 
The latter is the opinion of the learned and 
free-spirited Grotius (0pp. Theolog. tom. i. p. 
258) ; and indeed the Ecclesiastes and Proverbs 
display a larger compaii of tbooght and expeil- 
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noimced, vabity! vanity! all is 
VANITY ! Instead of ascending a tri- 
umphal car drawn by four horses or 
elephants, the modest conqueror 
mmehed on foot at the head of his 
brave companions ; Ins prudence might 
decline an honour too conspicuous for a 
subject ; and his magnanimity might 
justly disdain what had been so often 
sullied by the vilest of tyrants. The 
glorious procession entered the gate of 
the hippodrome ; was saluted by the 
acclamations of the senate and people ; 
.and halted before the tlirone where 
.lustinian and Theodora were seated to 
receive the homage of the captive 
monarch ami the victorious hero. They 
lioth performed the customary .adora- 
tion : and falling prostrate on the 
ground, respectfully touched tho foot- 
stool of a prince who hud not un- 
slicathcd his sword, and of a prostitute 
who had danced on the theatre : some 
gentle violence was used to bend tho 
stubborn spirit of the grandson of 
Gcnscric; and however trained to 
servitude, the genftos of Belisarius must 
have secretly rebelled. He was im- 
His mia mediately declared consul 
“ad M?' ensuing year, and 

■ ■ ’ the day of his inaugura- 

tion resembled the pomp of a second 
* triumph : his curule chair was borne 
aloft on tho should^s of captive 
\\aiidals; and the spoils of war, gold 
cups, and rich girdles, were profusely 
scattered among tliff populace, 

But the purest reward of Belisarius 
Endcfoeiimer was in the faithful exccu- 
ondthe vaad*u. tion of a treaty for which 
iiis honour had been pledged to the kuig 
of the Vandals. The religious scruples 
of Gelimcr, who*adhered to tho Arian 
heresy, were incompatible with the 
dignity of senator or patrician : but he 
received from the emperor an ample 
estate in tBe province of (jalatia, where 

euuti than seem to belong either to u .Tew or a 
king.* 

* BosenmoUer, arguing from the difference 
Of style from that of the greater part of the 
book of Frovorbs, and from its nearer approxi- 
mation to the Aramaie dialect than any Iniok of 
the Old Testamunt, assigns the Kcclesiustes to 
some period between Nehemiab and Alexander 
the Great. Bohol. In Yet. Test. ix. Froomium 
bd Eedes. p. 19.-M. 

VOk II 


the abdicated monarch retired, with his 
family and friends, to a life of peace, of 
af&uence, and perhaps of content.* 
The daughters of Hilderic were enter- 
tained with the respectful tenderness 
due to their age and misfortune ; and 
Justinian and Theodora accepted tho 
honour of educating and enriching tho 
female descendants of tho great Theo- 
dosius. The bravest of the Vandal 
youth were distributed into five 
squadrons of cavalry, which adopted 
the name of their benefactor, and sup- 
ported in the Pcr8i.an wars the glory of 
their aiKicstors. But these r.irc excep- 
tions, the reward of birth or valour, are 
insullicient to explain tho fate of a 
nation, whose numbers, before a short 
and bloodless war, amounted to more 
tliiir six hundred thousand persons. 
After tho exile of their king and i)o))lc8, 
the servile crowd might purchase 
their safety, by abjuring their charac- 
ter, religion, and language ; and their 
degenerate posterity would be in- 
sensibly mingled with the common 
herd of African subjects. Yet even in 
the present age, and in tho heart of the 
Moorish tribes, a curious traveller has 
discovered tho white complexion and 
long llaxcn Jiair of a northern race ; ® 
and it was formerly believed, that tho 
boldest of tho Vandals tied beyond tho 
power, or even the knowledge, of the 
Uoaians, to enjoy their .solitary fietdoin 
(HI the shcacd of the Atlantic ocean.* 
Afnca liad been their empire, it became 
their prison ; nor could th(‘y entertain 
a hope, or even a -winh, of rctuniing 
to tho banks of the Kibe, where their 

1 In theBeliaaire of Marmontel, the king aud 

the conqueror of Africa meet, sup, and converse, 
without recollecting each other. It is surely a 
fault of that romance, tliat not only tlie hero, 
.but all to whom he had been so coi<spicunii,sly 
known, appear to have lost their eyes or their 
memory. ^ „ 

2 Shaw, p. 69. Yet since Procopius (1. ii. c. 
13) speaks of a })eople of mount Atlas, ns already 
distinguished by white bodies end yellow hair, 
tho plienomcnon (which is likewi«o visible in 
the Andes of Peru, Buffon, turn. lii. tj. 604) way 
iiaturally bo ascribed to the elevation of the 
gi'Omvl and temperature of the air. 

2 The gt'ogiajilier of llavtnnn (1. lil. c. xi. p. 
120, lao, 131, Paris, 1(!88) describes the Mauri- 
tania GadxtmM (opposite to Cadis), ubi gens 
Yandslorum, a I^satio devieta in Africa fuglt, 
et nouquam com^)aruit. 
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brethren, of a spirit less adventurous, 
still wandered in their native forests. 
It was impossible for cowards to sur- 
mount the barriers of unknown seas 
and hostile barbarians : it was impos- 
sible for brave men to expose their 
nakedness and defeat before the eyes of 
their countrymen, to describe the king- 
doms which they had lost, and to claim 
a share of the humble inheritance, 
which, in a happier hour, they had 
almost unanimously renounced/ In 
the country between the Elbe and the 
Oder, several populous villages of 
Lusatia are inhabited by the Vandals : 
they still preserve their language, their 
customs, and the purity of their blood ; 
support, with some impatience, the 
Saxon, or Prussian yoke; and servo 
with seci-et and voluntary allcgian/!e, 
the descendant of their ancient kings, 
who in his garb and present fortune is 
confounded with tho meanest of his 
vassals.’ The name and situation of 
this unhappy people might indicate 
their descent from one common stock 
with the conquerors of Africa. But the 
uso of Sclavoiiian dialect more clearly 
represents them as the last remnant of 
the new colonics, who succeeded to the 
genuine Vandals, already scattered or 
aestroyed in the age of Procopius.^ ' 
If llelisarius had been tempted to 
hesitate in his allegiance, he might have 


1 A single voice had protested, and Genseric 
dismissed, without a formal answer, the 
Vandals of Germany: but tlioso of Africa de- 
rided ills prudence, and uiTccted to dcH])jse the 
poverty of their forests (Procopius, YaodaL 1. 


i. c. ‘li). ! 

‘•i From the mouth of the great elector (in 
10S7) ToUius describes the secret royalty and 
rebellious spirit of tlie Vandals of Branden- 
burgh, who could muster five or six thousand 
soldiers who had procured some cannon, 
(Itincrar. llungar. p. 42, apud Dubos Hist, de 
la Monarcliie Frangoise, tom. i. p. 1S2, 183). 
The veracity, not of the elector, but of ToUius 
himself, may justly be suspected.* 

3 l^rocopitts (i. L c. 22) was in total darkneii— 
om pnfhfl vis adn mfia b 
Under the reign of Hagobert (a.d. (WO), the 
Sflavt»nlau irllws of the Sorb! and VenoiU 
already bordered on Thuringia (Masoou, Hist, 
uf the Germans, xv. 8, 4, 5). 


* The Wendish population of Bran^enbuigh 
are now better known : < but the Wends are 
clearly of the Sclavomai) race ; the Vandals 
most probably Teutonic, and nearly aUied to 
the Goths. 


urged, even against the emperor him- 

Mlf, the indigpensabls 

duty of saving Africa from defeat of the 
an enemy more barbarous 
than the Vandals. The origin of the 
Moors is involved in darkness : they 
were ignorant of the use of letters.' 
Their limits cannot be precisely defined ; 
a boundless continent was open to the 
Libyan shepherds ; the changoof seasons 
and pastures regulated them motions ; 
and their rude huts and . slender furni- 
ture were transported with thesamo ease 
as their arms, their families, and their 
cattle, which consisted of sheep, oxen, 
and camels.’ During the vigour of tho 
Roman power, they observe(i a respect- 
ful distance from Carthage and the sea- 
shore under the feeble reign of tho 
Vandals, they invaded the cities of 
Numidia, occupied the sea-coast from 
Tangier to Cajsarea, and pitched their 
camps, with impunity, in the fertile 
province of Byzacium. The formidable 
strength and artful conduct of Belisarius 
secured the neutrality of the Moorish 
prmces, whose vanity aspired to re- 
1 SollUBt represents tho Moors as a remnant 
of the army of Hercules (do Beil Jugurth. c. 
21), and rrocopiiis (Vandal. 1. iJ, c. m as tlic 
posterity of the Cananmans who fled from the 
robber Joshua (Xn^rq;). He quotes two 
columns, with a Phoenician inscription. I be- 
lieve in the columns—I doubt the inscription— 
and 1 reject the pe'ligree.* 

^ Vir^l (Georgic. ill. 830) and Pomponius 
Mela (1 8) describe the wandering life of the 
African shepherds, similar to that of the Arabs 
and Tartars ; and Shqjv (p. 222) is the best 
commentator on the poet and the geographer. 

* It has been supposed that Procopius is tho 
only, or at least the most ancient, author who 
has spoken of this strange inscription, of which 
one may be tempted to attribute the invention 
to Procopius himself. Yet it is mentioned in 
the Armenian history of Moses of Ghorene (1. i, 
c. 18), who lived and wrol^ more than a century 
before Procopius. This » suilicicnt to show 
tliat an earlier date must be assigned to this 
tradition. The same inscription is mentioned 
by Buidas (sub voc. Xavaan) no doubt from 
Procopius. According to most of the Arabian 
writers, who adopted a nearly similar tradition, 
the indigenes of Northern Africa were the 
l)eople of Palestine expelled by David, who 
passed into Africa, under the guidance of Go- 
liath, whom they call Djulout Itls impossiblo 
to admit traditions which bear a character so 
fabulous. St. Martin, t. xi. p. 324.— Unless my 
memory greatly deceives me, I have read in the 
works of Lightfoot a similar Jewish tradition : 
but I have mislaid the reference, and connql 
recover the passage.— M. 
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ccive, in the emperor’s name, the en- 
signs of their regal dignity.* They 
were astonished by the rapid event, 
and trembled in the presence of their 
conqueror. But his approaching de- 
parture soon relieved the apprehensions 
of a savage and superstitious people \ 
the number of their wives allowed them 
to disregard the safety of their infant 
hostages ; and when the Roman general 
hoisted sail in the port of Carthage, he 
heard tlio crigs, and almost beheld the 
flames, of the desolated province. Yet 
he persisted in his resolution; and leav- 
ing only a part of his guards to rein- 
force the feeble garrisons, he intrusted 
the command of Africa to tlio eunuch 
Solomon,® who proved liimsolf not un- 
worthy to be the successor of Betisarius. 
In the first invasion, some detachments, 
with two officers of merit, were sur- 
prised and intercepted ; but Solomon 
speedily assembled his troops, marched 
from Carthage into the heart of the 
country, and in tw'o great battles de- 
stroyed sixty tliousand of the bar- 
barians. The Miors depended on their 
multitude, their swiftness, and their 
inaccessible mountains; and the as- 
pect aAd smell of their camels are said 
to have produced some confusion in the 
Roman cavalry.-^ But as soon as they 
were commanded to dismount, they 
derided this contcmp^ble obstacle : as 
soon as the columns ascended the hills, 
the naked and disorderly cro,wd was 
dazzled by glittering anns and regular 
evolutions ; and the menace of their 

1 The customary gifts were a sceptre, a crown 
or cap, a white cloak, a figured tunic and shoes, 
all adorned with gold and silver; nor were 
these precious metals less acceptable in the 
shape of coin (ProCjpp. Vandal. 1. 1. c. 26). 

See the African government and warfare 
of Solomon, in Procopius (Vandal 1. ii. c. 10-13, 
10, 20). He was recalled, and again restored ; 
and his last victory dates in the thirteenth yem: 
of Justinian (a-d. 630). An accident In his 
childhood Rad rendered him a eunuch (1. 1. c. 
11): the other itomou generals were amply 
furnished with beards, 
c. S). 

3 This natural antipatliy of the horse for the 
camel is affirmed by the ancients (Xenophon. 
Cyropsed. 1. vi. p. 438, 1. vii. p. 483, 492, edit. 
lIut^DBon, Polyaan. Stratagem, vii. 6, Flin. 
Hist. Nai. >diL 20. ijSiw de Natur. Animal. 1. 
Hi. c. 7); but it is disproved by d^ly experi- 
once, and derided bjr . the best judges, the 
PricntalB (Voyage d’Oletrius, p. 568). 


female prophets was repeatedly ful- 
filled, that the Moora should be dis- 
comfited by a beardless antagonist. 
The victorious eunuch advanced thir- 
teen days’ journey from Carthage, to 
besiege Mount Aurasius,* the citadel, 
and at the same time the garden of 
Numidia. That range of hills, a branch 
of the great Atlas, contains, within a 
circumference of one hundred and 
twenty miles, a rare variety of soil and 
climate ; the intermediate valleys and 
elevated plains abound with rich pas- 
tures, perpetual streams, and fruits of 
a delicious taste and uncommon magni- 
tude. This fair solitude is decorated 
with the ruins of Ijambesa, a Roman 
city, once the scat of a legion, and the 
residence of forty thousand inhabitants, 
l^c Ionic temple of Ailsculapius is cn- 
compiisscd with Moorish huts; and tlie 
cattle now graze in the midst of an am- 
phitheatre, under the shade of Corin- 
thian columns. A sharp perpendicular 
rock rises above the level of the moun- 
tain, where the African princes de- 
posited tlicii* wives and treasure ; and 
a proverb is familiar to the Arabs, that 
the man may eat fire, who dares to at- 
tack the craggy clifi’s and inhospitable 
natives of Mount Aiirasius. This hardy 
feiterpriso was twice attempted by the 
eunuch Solomon ; from the first, he re- 
treated with some disgrace ; and in the 
second, liis patience and provisions were 
almost exlmustcd ; and lie mu.st again 
have retired, if he had not yielded to 
the impetuous courage of his troops, 
who audaciously scaled, to the astonish- 
ment of the Moors, the mountain, the 
hostile camp, and the summit of the 
Ceminian rock. A citadel was erected 
to secure this important conquest, and 
to remind the barbarians of their de- 
feat; and as Solomon pursued his march 
to the west, the long-lost province of 
Mauritanian Sitifi was again annexed 
to the Roman empire. The Moorish 
war continued several years after' the 
departure of Belisarius; but the laurele 

I Procopius Is the first who dcBcribes Mount 
Aniaiius (Vandkl 1. ii. c. 13. De JSdifie. 1. vl. 
e. 7). He mav be compared with Leo Afrl* 
canus (dell Afnca, parte v. inBamuato, tom. !. 
(ol 77, recto), Marmol (tom. Ur p. 480), and 
i Shaw (p. 56-69). 
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which he reeigued to a faithful lieu* Visigoths; and the eyes of Thendei 
tenant may be justly ascribed to his were closed before they 
own triumph. tasted the fruits of his tKSwSuHi 

The experience of past faults, which mistaken policy. Ate 
Neutrality of may sometimes correct his death, the sceptre of ' 
tbeviiigotiu. the mature ago of an in- Spain was disputed by a civil war. The 
dividual, is seldom profitable to the weaker candidate solicited the protcc- 
succcssive generations of mankind. The tion of Justinian, and ambitiously sub- 
nations of antiquity, careless of each scribed a treaty of alliance, which 
other’s safety, were separately van- deeply wounded the independence and 
miished and enslaved by the Romans, happiness of his country. Several 
This awful lesson might have instructed cities, both on the ocean md the Modi- 
the barbarians of the West to oppose, tcrrancan, w^erc ceded to the Roman 
with timely counsels and confederate troops, who afterwards refused to 
arms, the unbounded ambition of Jus- evacuate those pledges, as it should 
tiuian. Yet the same error was rc- seem, either of safety or payment ; and 
pouted, the same eonsequeiiccs were felt, as they were fortified by perpetual sup- 
and the laoth-s, both of Italy and Spain, plies from Africa, they maintained their 
insensible of tlnn’r approaching danger, impregnable stations, for the mischiev- 
beheld with indillcrence, and even with oua purpose of infhiming the civil and 
joy, the rapid downfall of the Vandals, religious factions of the barbarians. 
Afte.r the failure of the royal line, Seventy years elapsed before this paip- 
Theudos, a valiant and powerful chief, ful thorn could be extirpated from tlio 
ascendevi the Throne of Spain, which bosom of the monarchy; and as long 
ho had formerly administered in the as the emperors retained any share of 
name of Theodoric and his infant grand- these remote and usoloss possessions, 
son. Under his command, the Visi- theirvanitymigbtuujXbcr Spain in the 
goths besieged the fortress of Ceuta on list of tlmir provinces, and the sue* 
the African coast : but, while they cessors of Alaric in the rank of their 
spent the Sabbath-day in peace and vassals.* 

devotion, tlio pious security of their The error of the Goths who reigned 
camp was invaded by a sally from ther in Italy was lc,ss excus- 
town ; and the king himself, with some able than that of their threatens tii* 
difficulty and danger, escaped from the Spanish lircthi^b, and 
hands of a sacrilegious enemy.* It was their piini.shmcnt was still 
not long before Ins pride and resent- more immediate and terrible. From a 
ment were gratified by a suppliant cm- motive of private fevenge, they cn- 
bassy from tho imfortiinato (klitner, abled their most dangerous enemy to 
who implored, in his distress, the aid of destroy their most valuable ally. A 
the Spanish monarch. But instead of sister of tiie great Theodoric had been 
sacrificing these unworthy passions to given in marriage to Thrasimond the 
the dictates of generosity and piaidence, African king:’ on this occasion, the 
Theudes amused the ambassadors, till fortress of Lily]i9eum<^ in Sicily was 
he was secretly informed of the loss of i iSee tho orlRinal Chvonlclc of Isidore, and 
Carthage, and then dismissed them the nfth and sixth hooks of tho History 
jrithoteonreaadoontemptuousadpoe. 

to seek m their native country a true 62l.«20), after their ro-uniou to the Catholic 
knowledge of the state of the Vandals.’ church. 

The long continuance of the Italian “ Kee the maiTia|;e ari(lfateof Amal^ri 
w ddtycdthe p^hment of the 
1 Isidor. (Ihron. p. 722, edit. (Irot. Mariana, royal brother. I’oinpatc likewise the Chronlclo 
Hiat. llisi«n. 1. v. o. 8, |). 178. Yet, aecordint; of Victor Tunnnnensis. 
to Isidore, the siege of Ceuta, and the death of Lilybeeum was built hy the Cartbaglntans, 
Theudes, happened, A. M. 11. A.n. &4s : Olymp. xcv. 4 ; and in the first Punic war, a 
and tho place was defended, not by the Van- strong situation, and excellent harbour, ren- 
dali butpy the Bomans. doced that place an Important objeot to both 

^ Procopius. Vandal. I i. c. 2i nations. 
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resigned to tho Vandals: and the 
Princess Anialafrida ^vas attended by a 
martial train of one thousand nobles, 
and five thousand Gothic soldiers, who 
signalised their valour in tho Moorish 
wars, Their merit was over-rated by 
tlieinselves, and perhaps neglected by 
tho Vandals : they viewed the country 
with envy, and tho conquerors with 
disdain; but their real or fictitious con- 
spiracy was prevented by a massacre ; 
the Goths ^ere oppressed, and tlie 
captivity of Atnalafnda was soon fol- 
lowed by her secret and suspicious 
death. The eloquent pen of Cassiodo- 
rus was employed to reproach the 
Vandal court with the cruel violation 
of every social and public duty ; but 
tho vengeance which he threatened in 
the name of his sovereign might be 
derided with impunity, as long as 
Africa was protected by tho sea, and 
tho Goths were destitute of a navy. In 
the blind impotence of grief and indig- 
nation, they joyfully saluted the ap- 
proach of the Homans, entertained the 
fleet of IJelisariui in tho porta of Sicily, 
and were speedily delighted or alarmed 
by the surprising intelligence, that 
their vcvenge was executed beyond tho 
measure of their hopes, or perhaps of 
their wishes. To their friendship the 
emperor was indebted for the kingdom 
of Africa, and the GoDis might reason- 
ably think, that they were entitled to 
resume the possession of a barren rock, 
so recently separited as a nuptial gift 
from tho island of Sicily. They were 
soon undeceived by the haughty man- 
date of Bclisariua, which excited their 
tardy and unavailing repeutance. “The 
city and promontory of Lilybseum,” 
said the Roman general, “ belonged to 
the Vandals, and I claim them by the 
right of conquest. Your submission 
may deserve the favour of the emperor ; 
your obstinacy will provoke his dis- 
pleasure, and must kindle a war, that 
con terminate only in your utter ruin. 
If you compel us to take up arms, we 
shall contend, not to regain the pos- 
session of a single city, but to deprive 
yoh of all tho provinces which you 
unjustly withhold fi^m their lawful 
sovereign.” A nation of two hundred 


thousand soldiers might have smiled at 
tho vain menace of Justinian and his 
lieutenant : but a spirit of discord and 
disaffection prevailed in Italy, and tho 
Goths supported, with reluctance, the 
indignity of a female reign.* 

The birth of Amalasontha, the regent 
and queen of Italy,® 
united the two mostJSKTSLS? 
illustrious families of 
barbarians. Her mother, 
tho sister of Clovis, was descended from 
the long-haired kings of Wi^Mcrmngian 
race; 3 and the regal succession of the 
Amali was illustrated in tho eleventh 
generation, by her father, the great 
Theodoric, whose merit might have en- 
nobled a plebeian origin. The sex of his 
daughter excluded her from the Gothic 
throne ; but his vigilant tenderness for 
Ifb family and his people discovered 
the last heir of the royal line, whose 
ancestors had taken refuge in Spain ; 
and the fortunate Euthanc was sud- 
denly exalted to the rank of a consul 
and a prince, lie enjoyed only a short 
time the charms of Amalasontha, and 
the hopes of the succession ; and his 
widow, after tho death of her husband 
and father, was left the guardian of her 
son Athalaric, and the kingdom of 
►Italy. At the age of about twenty- 
eight years, the endowments of her 
mind and person had attained their 
perfect maturity. Her beauty, which, 
in the apprehension of Theodora herself, 
might have disputed the conquest of an 
emperor, was animated by manly seiue, 
activity, and resolution. Education 
and experience had cultivated her 
talents ; her philosophic studies were 
exempt from vanity ; and, though she 
expressed herself with equal elegance 

1 Compare the diiferent passages of Pro- 
copius (Vandal. 1. li. c. b, Gotliic. 1. 1. c. 3). 

- For the reign and character of Amala- 
sontha, see Procopius (Gothic. 1. 1. c. 2, 3, 4, 
and Anecdot. c. 16, vith the notes of Ale- 
mannus), Cassiodorus (Vor. vlil,ix, x.and xl. 
1.), and Jomandes (de Eebus Geticis, c. 60, and 

Successione Begnonun, in Muratori, tom. 1. 
p. 241), 

^ The marriage of Theodoric with Audefleda, 
the sister of Clovis, may be placed in the year 
405, soon after the conquest of Italy pe 
Buat, Hist, des Peuples, tom. is. p. 213). The 
nuptials of Eutbaric and Amalasontha were 
celebrated in 516 (Cassiodor. in Cbroo. p, 453). 
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and ease in the Greek, the Latin, and 
the Gothic tongue, the daughter of 
Iheodoric maintained in her counsels a 
discreet and impenetrable silence. By 
a faithful imitation of the virtues, she 
revived the prosperity, of his reign: 
ivhilc she strove, with pious care, to 
expiate the faults, aud to obliterate 
the darker memory of his declining 
ago. The children of Boethius and 
Symmachus were restored to their 
paternal inheritance : her extreme lenity 
never consented to inflict any corporal 
or pecuniary penalties on her Roman 
subjects ; and she generously despised 
the clamours of the Goths, who, at the 
end of forty years, still considered the 
people of Italy as their slaves or their 
enemies. Her salutary measures were 
directed by the wisdom, and celebrate^ 
by the eloquence, of Cassiodorus ; she 
solicited and deserved the friendship of 
the emperor; and the kingdoms of 
Europe respected, both in peace and 
war, the majesty of the Gothic throne. 
But the future happiness of the queen 
and of Italy depended on the education 
of her son ; who was destined, by his 
birth, to support the different and 
almost incompatible characters of the 
chief of a barbarian camp, and the 
first magistrate of a civilised nation. ' 
Prom the age of ten years,’ Athalaric 
was diligently instructed in the arts 
and sciences, either useful or orna- 
mental for a Roman prince ; and three 
venerable Goths were chosen to instil 
the principles of honour and virtue into 
the mind of their young king. But the 
pupil who is insensible of the benefits, 
must abhor the restraints, of education ; 
and the solicitude of the queen, which 
affection rendered anxious and severe, 
offended the untractable nature of her 
son and his subjects. On a solemn 
festival, when the Goths were assembled 
m the palace of Ravenna, the royal 
youth escaped from his mother’s apart- 
ment, and, with tears of pride and 
anger, complained of a blow which his 
1 At the death of Thecjoiic, his grandsou 
Athalaric is described by Procopius as a boy 
about eight yean old-^r» yiyswr trr„ 
Cassiodorus, with authority and reason, adds 
two years to his age-infantulum adhuo vix 
decennem. 


stubborn disobedience had provoked 
her to inflict The ))arbarian3 resented 
the indignity which had been offered to 
their king ; accu.sed tlie regent of con- 
spiring against his life and crown ; and 
imperiously demanded that the grand- 
son of Theodoric should be rescued from 
the dastardly discipline of women and 
pedants, and educated, like a valiant 
Goth, in the society of his equals, and 
the glorious ignorance of his ancestors. 
To this rude clamour, importunately 
urged as tlie voice of tho nation, Ama- 
lasontha was compelled to yield her 
reason, and the dearest wishes of her 
heart. The king of Italy was aban- 
doned to wine, to women, and to rustic 
sports ; and the indiscreet contempt of 
the ungrateful youth betrayed the mis- 
chievous designs of his favourites and 
her enemies. Encompassed with do- 
mestic foes, she entered into a secret 
negotiation with the Emperor Justin- 
ian; obtained the assurance of a 
friendly reception, and had actually 
deposited at Dyrachium in Epirus a 
treasure of forty thoreand pounds of 

g old. Happy would it have been for 
er fame and safety, if she had calmly 
retired from barbarous faction to the 
peace aud splendour of Constantinople. 
Hut the mind of Amalasontha was in- 


flamed by ambition and revenge ; ami 
while her ships <^dy at anchor in the 
port, she waited for the success of a 
crime which her passions excused or 
applauded as an act &f justice. Three 
of the most dangerous malcontents 
had been separately removed under the 
pretence of trust and command, to the 
frontiers of Italy : they were assassi- 
nated by her private emissaries ; and 
the blood of these noble Goths rendered 
the queen-mother absolute in the court 
of Ravenna, and justly odious to a free 
people. But if she had lamented the 
disorders of her son, she soon Wept his 
irreparable loss; and the death of 
Athalaric, who, at the age of sixteen, 
was consumed by premature mtempo^ 
ance, left her destitute of any firm 
support or legal authority. Instead^ of 
submitting to the laws of her country, 
which held as a fundamental maxim, 
that the succession cotdd never pasaiMW^ 
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the laiioe to the distaff, the daughter of 
TiwodOric conceived the impracticable 
design of sharing, with one of her 
cousins, the regal title, and of reserving 
in her own bands the substance of 
supreme power. He received the pro- 
posal with profound respect and affected 
gratitude; and the eloquent Cassiodorus 
announced to the senate and the em- 
peror, that Amalasontha and Thcodatus 
had ascended the throne of Italy. His 
birth (for his mother was the sister of 
Theodoric) nflght be considered as an 
imperfect title ; and the choice of Ama- 
lasontha was more strongly directed by 
her contempt of his avarice and pusil- 
lanimity, which had deprived him of 
the love of the Italians, and the esteem 
of the barbarians. But Thcodatus was I 
exasperated by the contempt which he : 
deserved : her justice had repressed and 
reproached the oppression which ho 
exercised against his Tuscan neigh- 
bours ; and the principal Goths, united 
by common guilt and resentment, con- 
spired to instigate his slow and timid 
disposition. The letters of congratula- 

Hcr exile and tifti were scarcely des- 
deftth. patched before the queen 
of Itely was imprisoned in a small 
island of the lake of Bolsena,' where, 
after a short confinement, she was^ 
strangled in the bath, by the order, or' 
M'ith the connivance, of the new king, 
who instructed his fcrbulent subjects 
to shed the blood of their sovereigns. 

Justinian beheld with joy the dissen- 

BeliMriuln- Gothsj and 

Md nb- the mediation of an ally 

dneisidir. concealed and promoted 
the ambitious views of the conqueror. 
His ambassadors, in their publio audi- 
ence, demanded the fortr^s of Lily- 
bffium, ten barbarian fugitives, and a 
just compensation for the pillage of a 
small town on the IHyrian borders; 
but thejf secretly negotiated with Theo- 

1 The lake, from the neighbouring towns of 
Etruria, was styled either YulsiiUensis (now of 
Eolsena) or Tarqulnlensis. It is surrounded 
with white rocks, and stored with fish and 
wild-towl. The younger Flhiy (Eplst. if. 90) 
cc|pbrates two woody islands that fioated on 
its waters: if a fable, bow credulous the 
ancients 1 if a fact, how careless the modems 1 
Yet, since Pliny, the island may hare been fixed 
by new and gniaual accessions. 


datus to betray the province of Tuscany, 
and tempted AmahiBontha to extricate 
herself from danger and perplexity, by 
a free surrender of the kingdom of Italy. 
A false and servile epistle was sub- 
scribed by the reluctant hand of the 
captive* queen : but the confession of 
the Roman senators, who were sent to 
Constantinople, revealed the truth of 
her deplorable situation ; and Justiiiuin, 
by the voice of a new ambassador, most 
powerfully interceded for her life and 
liberty.* Yet the secret instructions 
of the same minister were adapted to 
serve the cruel jealousy of Theodora, 
who dreaded the presence and superior 
charms of a rival : ho prompted, with 
artful and ambiguous hints, the execu- 
tion of a crime so useful to the Romans 
received the intelligence of her death 
with grief and indignation, and de- 
nounced, in his master’s name, im- 
mortal war against the perfidious assas- 
sin. In Italy, as well as in Africa, the 
guilt of a usurper appeared to justify 
tho arms of Justinian ; but the forces 
which he prepared were iusuflicient for 
the sulwersion of a mighty kingdom, if 
their feeble numbers had not been 
multiplied by the name, the spirit, and 
the conduct of a hero. A chosen troop 
of guards, who served on horseback, 
and were armed with lances and 
bucklers, attended the person of Bcli- 
sarius : his cavalry was composed of 
two hundred Huns, three hundred 
Moors, and four thousand con/cdcro/rs, 
and the infantry consisted only of three 

1 Yet Procopius discredits his own evldonco 
(Anecdot. c. 16), by confessing that in his 
publio history he bad not spoken the truth. 
See the Epistles from queen Gundelina to tlie 
Empress Theodora (Var. x. 20. 21, 23, and ob- 
serve a suspicious word, de llu persons, Ac.), 
with the elaborate Commentary of Euat (tom. 
X.P.17M86). 

♦ Amalasontha was not alive when this new 
ambassador, Peter of Thessalonlca arrived in 
Italy : he could not then secretly contribute to 
her death, “But (says M. de Salnte Croix) it 
is not beyond probability that Theodora had 
entered into some criminal Intrigue with Oun- 
delina; for that wife of Thcodatus wrote to 
implore her protection, reminding her of the 
confidence wnldi she and her husband had 
always placed in her former promises.” Bee on 
Amalasontha and the authors of her death an 
excellent dissertation of M. de Sainte Croix in 
the Archives Littenires published byM. Yon- 
denbourg, No. 60, t. xvil. p. 216.— G, 
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Ihousaiul Isauriaiia. Steering the same 
course as in his former expedition, the 
Komaii consul cost anchor before Catana 
in Sicily, to survey the strength of the 
island, and to decide whether he should 
attempt the conquest, or peaceably pur- 
sue his voyage ^of the African coast. 
He found a fruitful land and a friendly 
people. Notwithstanding tlic decay of 
agriculture, Sicily still supplied the 
granaries of Home : the farmers were 
graciously exempted from the oppres- 
sion of military quarters ; and the 
(jlotlis, who trusted the defence of the 
island to the inliahitants, had some 
reason to complain, that their confidence 
was ungratefully betrayed. Instead of 
soliciting and expecting tlie aid of the 
king of Italy, they yielded to the first 
summons a cheerful obedience; and 
tliis province, the first fruits of the 
Punic wars, was again, after a long 
separation, united to the Roman empire.* 
The Gothic garrison of Palermo, which 
alone attempted to resist, was reduced, 
after a short siege, by a singular strata- 
gem. Bclisarius introduced his sliips 
into the deepest recess of the harbour j 
tlicir boats were laboriously hoisted 
with ropes and pulleys to the top-mast 
head, and ho filled them with archers, 
who from that superior station com- 
manded the ramparts of the city. Af tcr‘ 
this easy, though successful, campaign, 
the conqueror entered Syracuse in tri- 
umph, at the head of his victorious 
bauds, distributing gold medals to the 
people, on the day which so gloriously 
terminated the year of the consulship. 
He passed the Munter-scason in the 
palace of ancient kings, amidst the 
ruins of a Grecian colony, which once 
extended to a circumference of two and 
twenty miles but in the spring, about 
the festival of Easter, the prosecution 
of his designs was interrupted by a 

1 For the conquest of Sicily, compare the 
narrative of Procopius with tlie complaints of 
Totila (Gothic. 1. i. c. 6, 1. lii. c. Irt). ITie 
Gothic queen had lately relieved that thankless 
island (Var.ix. 10, 11). 

- Tiie ancient magnitude and splendour of 
the live quarters of Syracuse are delineated by 
Cicero (iu Verrem, actio 11. 1. iv. c. 52, 53)^ 
Strabo (L vi. p. 416), and D’Urville Sicula (tom. 
11. p. 174*202). The new city, restored by An* 
gustua, ahrunk towaida the island. 


dangerous revolt of the African forces. 
Carthage was saved by the presence oi 
Bclisarius, who suddenly landed with 
a thousand guards.* Two thousand 
soldiers of doubtful faith returned to 
the standard of their old commander : 
and he marched, without hesitation, 
above fifty milcB, to seek an enemy, 
whom lie affected to pity and despise. 
Eight thousand rebels trembled at his 
approach ; they were routed at the first 
onset, by the dexterity of their master : 
and this ignoble victory would have re- 
stored the peace of Africa, if the con- 
queror liad not been hastily recalled to 
Sicily, to apjiease a sedition which was 
kindled during his ahsciico in his own 
camp.* Disorder and disobedience 
were the common malady of the times : 
the genius to command, and the virtue 
to obey, resided only in the mind of 
Bclisarius. 


Although Theodatus descended from 
a race of hei-oes, he was ^ ^ . 

ignorant of the art, and 
averse to the dangers, of 
war. Althoa^-h L had 
Studied the writings of'Plato and Tully, 
philosophy was incapable of purifying 
his mind from the basest passions. 


avarice and fear. He had purchased a 
sceptre by ingratitude and murder : at 
the first menace of an enemy, he de- 


graded his own majesty, and that of a 
nation, which aSTeady disdained their 
unworthy sovereign. Astonished by 
the recent example of Gelimer, he saw 
himself dragged in chains through the 
streets of Coiistantmople : the terrors 
which Bclisarius inspired, were height- 
ened by the eloquence of Peter, the 
Byzantine ambassador ; and that bold 
and subtle advocate pe^aded him to 
sign a treaty, too ignominious to become 
the foundation of n lasting peace. It 
was stipulated, tliat in the acclamations 
of the Homan people, the name of the 


emperor should be always pr'6claimed 


1 Procopius (Vandal. L ii. c. 14. 16) so cleorlj 
relates the return of Belisarius bto Sicily (p. 
146, edit. Hoescholii), that 1 am astonished at 
the strange misamrehension and reproaches of 
a learned critic (Oeuvres de la Hotbe le Vayer, 
tom. viffp. 162,1(18). 


* A hundred (there was no room on board 
for more). Gibbon has again been misled by 
Cousin’s translation. Lota Mahon, p. 167.— M 
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before that of the Gothic king; and 
that as often as the statue of Theodatus 
was erected in brass or marble, the 
divine ima^e of Justinian should bo 
placed on its right hand. Instead of 
conferring, the king of Italy was re- 
duced to solicit, the honours of the 
senate ; and the consent of the emperor 
was made indispensable before he could 
execute, against a priest or senator, the 
sentence either of death or condscation. 
The feeble monarch resigned the posses- 
sion of Sicily f offered, as the annual 
mark of his dependence, a crown of 
gold of the weight of three hundred 
pounds ; and promised to supply, at the 
requisition of his sovereign, three thou- 
sand Gothic auxiliaries, for the service 
of the empire. Satisfied with thd&e ex- 
traordinary concessions, the successful 
agent of Justinian Imstened his journey 
to Constantinople ; but no sooner had 
he reached the Alban villa,’ than he was 
recalled by the anxiety of Theodatus ; 
and the dialogue which passed between 
the king and the ambassador deserves 
to be represented^u its original sim- 
plicity; “Are you of opinion that the 
emperor will ratify this treaty? Per- 
hap 9 . he refuses, what consequence 
will ensue ? War. Will such a war be 
just or reasonable? Most assuredly: 
^ every one eJiOuld act according to his 
character. What is jjpur meaning? 
Yi}U are a philo80pher--Jmiman is 
emperor of the Romans : it would ill he- 
come the diseijik of^Plalo to shed the 
Uood of thousands in hisprivale quarrel : 
the mcessor of Augustus should vindi- 
cate, his rights, and recover by aims the 
ancient provinces of his empire," This 
reasoning might not convince, but it 
was sufficient to alarm and subdue the 
weakness of Theodatus ; and he soon 
descended to his last offer, that for the 
poor equivalent of a pension of forty- 
eight thoiisand p|ounds sterling, he 
would resign the kingdom of the Goths 
and Italians, and spend the remainder 
of his days in the innocent pleasures of 
^ The ancient Alba was rained in the first 
*sge of Rome. On the same spot, or at least in 
the nelghbonrhood, successively arose, 1. The 
villaof Pompey, Ac. 2. A campof the Praetorian 
cohorts. 8. The modem episcopal city of 
^banum or Albano (Procop. Ooth. 1. ii. c. 4. 
Cluver. Ital. AnUq. tom. U. p. 914). 


philosophy and agriculture. Both 
treaties woro intrusted to the hands or 
the ambassador, on the frail security of 
an oath not to produce the second till 
the first had been positively rejected. 
The event may be easily foreseen; 
Justinian required and accepted the 
abdication of the Gothic king. His in- 
defatigable agent returned from Con- 
staiitinople to Kavenna, with ample 
instructions ; and a fair epistle, which 
praised the wisdom and generosity of 
the royal philosopher, granted his pen- 
sion, with the assurance of such honours 
as a subject and a Catholic might en- 
joy ; and wisely referred the final ex- 
ecution of the treaty to the presence 
and authority of Bolisarius. But in 
tho interval of suspense, two llomiyi 
generals, who had entered the province 
of Bahnatia, were defeated and slain by 
the Gothic troons. From blind and 
abject despair, Theodatus capriciously 
rose to gi'OundlesB and fatal presump- 
tion,’ and dared to receive, with menace 
and contempt, tho ambassador of Jus- 
tinian ; who claimed bis promise, soli- 
cited the allegiance of his subjects, and 
boldly asserted the inviolable privilege 
of his own character. The march of 
Belisarius dispelled this visionary pride ; 
a«d as the first campaign’’ was employed 
in tho reduction of Sicily, the invasion 
of Italy is applied by Procopius to the 
second year of the Gothic wak.3 
After Belisarius had left sufficient 
1 A Sibylline oracle was ready to pronounce 
—Africa oapU imnivA cum nato i)eribit ; a 
sentence of portentous ambiguity (Gothic. 1. i. 
c. 7 ), which has been published in unknown 
characters by Opsopieus an editor of the oracles. 
The Fere JIdaltret has promised a commentary ; 
but all his promises have been vain and fruit- 
less. 

In his chronology, imitated in some degree 
from Thucydidos, Procopius begins each spring 
the years of Justinian and of the Gothic war ; 
■ and his first era coincides with the first of April, 
535, and not 536, according to the annals of 
Baronius (Fagi Grit, tom. ii. p. 555, who is 
followed by Muratori and the editors of Slgo- 
nius). Yet in some passages we are at a loss to 
reconcile the dates of Procopius with himself, 
and with the Chronicle of Marceilinus. 

^ The series of the first Gothic war is repre- 
sented by Procopius (1. i. c. 6-29, 1. ii. e. 1-30, 1. 
iff. c. 1), till the captivity of Vitiges. With the 
aid of Sigoniu8(Opp. tom. i. de Imp. Occideiii. 
1. zvii. xviil.) and Muratori (Annali d’italia, 
tom. T.), I have gleaned some few additional 
facts. 
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garrisons in Palcnno and Syracuse, he 
cmharkcd his troops at 
vadesitak.anA Messina, aiiu landed 
without resistance, 
on the opposite shores of 
Rhogium. A Gothic prince, who had 
married the daughter of Theodatus, 
was stationed with an army to guard 
the entrance of Italy ; but he imitated, 
without scruple, the example of a sove- 
reign, faithless to his public and private 
duties. The perfidious Ebermor de- 
serted with his followers to the Roman 
camp, and was dismissed to enjoy the 
servile honours of the Byzantine court* 
From Rliegium to Naples, the fleet and 
army of Belisarius, almost always in 
view of each other, advanced near three 
hundred miles along the sea-coast. The 
people of Bruttium, Lucania, and Cara- 

{ jama, who abhorred the name ana re- 
igion of the Goths, embraced the speci- 
ous excuse, that their ruined walls were 
incapable of defence ; the soldiers paid 
a just equivalent for a plentiful marhet ; 
and curiosity alone interrupted the 
peaceful occupations of the husband- 
man or artificer. Naples, which has 
swelled to a great and populous capital, 
long cherished the languagcandmanners 
of a Grecian colony and the choice of 
Virgil had ennobled this elegant .e- 
treat, which attracted the lovers of re- 
pose and study, from the noise, the 
smoke, and the laborious opulence of 
Romc.3 As soon as the place was in- 
vested by sea and land, Belisarius gave 
audience to the deputies of the people, 
who exhorted him to disregard a con- 
quest unworthy of his arms, to seek the 
Gothic king in the field of battle, and 

1 Joroandes, de Bebua Geticis, c. 60, p. 702, 
edit. Grot, and tom. i. p. 221. Maratorl, de 
Success. Begn. p. 241. 

3 Nero (says Tacitus, AnnaL xv. 86)NeapoUm 
quasi Grmm urbem ddegit. One hundred 
and fifty years afterwards, in the time of 8ep- 
timius Severus, the Bellenimoi the Neapoli- 
tans is praised by Philostratus : yhs; ‘[GXXsMf 
atrruxui oCit xul rat atrei/Ut Ttif \tyttf 
w«(Icoa. 1. 1. p. 768, edit. Clear.). 

3 The otium of Naples is praised hy the 
Boraan poets, by Virgil, floraoe, Silius Italicus. 
\nd Statius (Oluver. Ital. Ant. 1. Iv. p. 1149, 
1160). In an degant epistle (Sylv. 1. ill. 5, p. 
04-9^ edit. Markland), Statius undertakes the 
difficult task of dmwing his wife from the 
oieasures of Borne to that calm retreat. 


after his victory, to claim, as the sove- 
reign of Rome, the allegiance of the 
dependent cities. ‘ ‘ When I treat with 
my enemies,” replied the Roman chief 
with a haughty smile, ‘4 am more 
accustomed to give than to receive 
counsel ; but I hold in one hand inevi- 
table ruin, and in the other, peace and 
freedom, such as Sicily now enjoys.” 
The impatience of delay urged him to 
grant the most liberal terms ; his honour 
secured their performance ; but Naples 
was divided into two factions ; and the 
Greek democracy was inflamed by their 
orators, who, with much spirit and 
some truth, represented to the multi- 
tude that the Goths would punish their 
defection, and that Belisarius himself 
must esteem their loyalty and valour. 
Their deliberations, however, were not 
perfectly free ; the city was commanded 
oy eight hundred barbarians, whose 
wives and children were detained at 
Ravenna as the pledge of their fidelity ; 
and even the Jews, who were rich and 
numerous, resisted, with desperate en- 
thusiasm, the intojprant laws of Jus- 
tinian. In a much later period, the 
circumference of Naples* measured only 
two thousand three hundred ai.d sixty- 
three paces the fortifications were de- 
fended by precipices or the sea ; when 
the aqueducts were intercepted, a sup- 
ply of water ip^ght be drawn from the 
wells and fountains ; and the stock of 
provisions was sufiicieut to consume the 
patience of the be,negcrs. At the end 
of twenty days that of Belisarius was 
almost exhausted, and he had re- 
conciled himself to the disgrace of 
abandoning the siege, that he might 
march, before the winter season, against 
Romo and the Gothic king. But his 
anxiety was relieved by the bold curi- 
osity of an Isaurian, who explored the 

1 This measure was taken by Boger I. after 
the conquest of Naples (a.d. 1U9). which he 
made the capital of his new kingdom (Gian- 
none, Istoria Civile, tom. ii. p. 109). That city, 
the third in Christian Europe, is now at least 
twelve miles in circumference (Jnl. Ctesar. 
Capacoil Hist. Neapol. 1. 1. p. 47), qnd contains 
more inhabitants (850,000) in a given space, 
than any other spot in the known world 

2 Not geometrical, but common, paces or 
steps, of 22 Prench indies (D’Anville, Mesnres 
Itineraires, p. 7. 8) : the 2868 do not make an 
Esglishmile. 
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dry channel of an aqneduct, and secretly 
reported that a passage might be per- 
forated to introduce a file of armed 
soldiers into the heart of tho city. 
When tho work had been silently exe- 
cuted, the humane general risked the 
discovery of his secret by a last and 
fruitless admonition of the impending 
danger. In the darkness of the night 
four hundred Romans entered the aque- 
duct, raised themselves by a rope, which 
tliey fastened ^ an olive tree, into the 
liouso or garden of a solitary matron, 
sounded their trumpets, surprised the 
sentinels, and gave Omittance to their 
companions, who on all sides scaled the 
walls, and burst open the gates of the 
city. Every crime which is nuj^ished 
by social justice was practised as the 
rights of war; the Huns were dis- 
tinguished by cruelty and sacrilege, 
ana Belisarius alone appeared in the 
streets and churches of Naples to 
moderate the calamities which he pre- 
dicted. “ The gold and silver,” he re- 
peatedly exclaimed, "are the just re- 
wards of your vatour. But spare the 
inhabitants, they are Christians, they 
arc suppliants, they are now your 
fellow-ejects. Restore the children 
to their parents, the wives to their 
husbands; and show them by your 
generosity of what friends they have 
obstinately deprived thmselves. ” The 
city was saved by the virtue and 
authority of its conqueror ;* and when 
tho Neapolitans fetumed to their 
houses, they found some consolation 
^ in the secret enjoyment of their hidden 
‘ treasures. The barbarian garrison en- 
listed in the service of the emperor ; 
Apulia and Calabria, delivered from the 
odious presence df f^e Goths, acknow- 
ledged his dominion ; and tho tusks of 
tho Caledonian boar, which were still 
shown at Beneventum, are curiously 
described* by the historian of Beli- 
sarius.* 

I Beliaarius vas reproved by P<^ Silveriue 
for the nuMBscre. He repeopled Naples, and 
imported oolonies of African captives into 
Sieilv. Ctlabria, and Apulia (Hist. Hlseell L 
xvi. id Muratori, tom. i. p. 106, 107)* 

^ Beneventum was built by Diomede, the 

S lew of Meleager (Cluver. tom. il. p. 1195, 
). The Caledonian hunt Is a picture of 
savage life (Ovid, Metamorph. 1. viil.). Thirty 


Tho faithful soldiers and citizens of 
Naples had expected their vitige8,kiBgof 
deliverance from a prince, 
w^ho remained tho inactive 
and almost indiHerent spectator of their 
ruin. Theodatus secured his person 
within the walls of Rome, while his 
cavalry advanced forty miles on the 
Appiau way, and encamped in the 
Pomptine marshes ; which, by a canal 
of nineteen miles in length, had been 
recently drained and converted into ex- 
cellent pastures.* But the principal 
forces of the Goths were dispersed in 
Dalmatia, Venetia, and Gaul ; and the 
feeble mind of their king was con- 
founded by the unsuccessful event of 
a divination, which seemed to presage 
the downfall of his empire.* The most 
abmet slaves have arraigned the guilt 
or weakness of an unfortunate master. 
The character of Theodatus was rigor- 
ously scrutinised by a free and idle 
camp of barbarians, conscious of their 
privilege and power ; he was declared 
unworthy of his race, his nation, and 
his throne; and their general Vitiges, 
whose valour had been signalised in the 
Illyrian war, was raised with unani 
mous applause on the bucklers of his 
companions. On the first rumour, the 
abdicated monarch fled from the justice 
of his country ; but he was pursued by 
private revenge. A Goth, whom he 
had injured in his love, overtook Theo- 
datus on the Flamiuian way, and re- 
gardless of his unmanly cries, slaught 
tered him, as he lay prostrate on the 
ground, like a victim (says the his- 

or forty heroes were leagued against a bog : 
the brutes (not the hog) quarrelled with a lady 
for the head. 

1 The Decertnoeivm is strangely confounded 
by dluverius (tom. ii. p. 1007) with the river 
Ufens. It was in truth a canal of nineteen 
miles, from Forum A.ppil to Terraoina, on which 
Horace embarked in the night. The Decen- 
novium which Is mentioned by Lucan, Dion 
dassius, and Cassiodorus, has been sufficiently 
ruined, restored, and obliterated (D’Anville, 
Analyse de Tltalie, p. 185, &c.). 

s A Jew gratified bis contempt and hatred 
for all the Clhxistlans, by enclosing three bands 
each of ten hogs, and Criminated by the 
names of Goths, Greeks, and Bomami. Of the 
first, almoit all were found dead--almoBt all 
of the second were alive— of the third, half 
died, and the rest lost their bri,stles. No on 
suitable emldem of the event. 
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torion) at the foot of the altar. The 
choice of the people is the best and 
purest title to reign over them ; yet 
such is the prejudice of every age, that 
Vitiges impatiently wished to return to 
Kavenna, where he might seize, with 
the reluctant hand of the daughter of 
Amalasontha, some faint shadow of 
hereditary right. A national council 
was immediately held, and the new 
monarch reconciled the impatient spirit 
of the barbarians to a measure of dis- 
grace, which the misconduct of his 
predecessor rendered wise and indis- 
pensable. The Goths consented to re- 
treat in the presence of a victorious* 
enemy ; to delay till the next spring 
tlie operations of offensive war; to 
summon their scattered forces ; to re- 
linquish their distant possessions, and 
to trust even Rome itself to the faith of 
its inhabitauts. Lcuderis, an aged 
warrior, was left in the capital with 
four thousand soldiers ; a feeble gar- 
rison, which might have seconded the 
zeal, though it was incapable of oppos- 
ing the wishes, of the Komans. But a 
momentary enthusiasm of religion and 
patriotism was kindled in their minds, 
(they furiously exclaimed, that the 
apostolic throne should no longer be 
profaned by the triumph or toleration &f 
Arianism ; that the tombs of the Csssars 
should no longer be trampled by the 
savages of the north ; and, without re- 
flecting, that Italy must sink into a 

E * ice of Constantinople, they fondly 
the restoration of a Roman em- 
peror as a new era of freedom and pro* 
sperity. The deputies of the pope and 
clergy, of the senate and people, invited 
the lieutenant of Justinian to. accept 
their voluntary allegiance, and to enter 
the city, whose gates would be thrown 
open for his reception. As soon as 
Belisanus had fortified his new con- 
quests, Naples and Cuimc, he advanced 
about twenty miles to the banks of the 
Vulturnus, contemplated the decayed 
grandeur of Capua, and halted at the 
separation of the Latin and Appian 
ways. The work of the censor, after 
the incessant use of iiitie centuries, still 
preserved its primeval beauty, and not 
a flaw could be discovered in the large 


polished stones, of which that solid, 
though narrow road, was so firmly 
compacted.* Belisarius, however, pre- 
ferred the Latin way, which, at a dis- 
tance from the sea and the marshes, 
skirted in a space of one hundred and 
twenty miles along the foot of the 
mountains. His enemies had disap- 
peared: when he made Beiinriua 
his entrance though the wteMKome. 
Asinarian gate, the gari’ison departed 
without molestation a^ng the Flam- 
inian way ; and the city, after sixty 
years’ servitude, was delivered from 
the yoke of the barbarians. Leuderis 
alone, from a motive of pride or dis- 
content, refused to accompany the 
fugitives; and the Gothic chief, himself 
a trophy of the victory, was sent with 
the keys of Rome to the throne of the 
Emperor Justinian.* 

The first days, which coincided with 
the old Saturnalia, were gien of Roma by 
devoted to mutual con- 
CTiitulatlon and the public joy ; and the 
Catholics prepared to celebrate, without 
a rival, the approac?!ing festival of the 
nativity of Christ. In the familiar con- 
versation of a hero, the Romans ac- 
quired some notion of the virtuSs which 
history ascribed to their ancestors ; they 
were edified by the apparent respect of 
Belisarius for the successor of St, Peter, 
and his rigid ^Kscipline secured in the 
midst of war the blessings of tran- 

S uillity and justice. They applauded 
be rapid success 'bf his arms, which 
overran the adjacent country, as far os 
Narni, Perusia, and Spoleto ; but they 
trembled, the senate, the clergy, and 

1 Bergier (Hist, des Grands Chemins des 
Romains, tom. i. p. 221'2;i8, 440-4^4) examines 
the structure and materials, while D’Anville 
(Analyse dltalie, p. 200-213) defines the geo- 
graphical line. 

* Of the first recovery of Rome, the war (536) 
is certain, from the senes of events, rather than 
from the corrupt, or interpolated, ^text of Pro- 
copius ; the monfA (December) is ascertained 
by Rvagrius iv. c. 10) : and the day (the fenfA) 
may be admitted on the slight evidence of 
Kicephorus Callistus (1. xvli. c. IS). For this 
accurate chronology, we are indebted to the 
diligence and judgment of Pag! (tom. il. p. 659^ 
600).* 

* Compare Maltret's note, in the edition of 
Dlndorf ; the ninth is the day, according to his 
|readiDg.->M. 
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the tmwarlike people, as soon as they 
understood that he had resolved, and 
would speedily be reduced, to sustain a 
siege against the powers of the Gothic 
monarchy. The designs of Vitiges were 
executed, during the winter season, 
witli diligence and effect. From their 
rustic habitations, from their distant 
garrisons, tlie Goths assembled at Ra- 
venna for the defence of their country j 
and such were their numbers, that after 
an army had bgeii detached for the re- 
lief of fialmatia, one hundred and fifty 
thousand fighting men marched under 
the royal standard. According to the 
<lcgrccs of rank or merit, the Gothic 
king distiibutod arms and horses, lich 
gifts, and liberal promises : he moved 
along tho Flaminiati way, declined the 
useless sieges of Verusia and 8polct^, 
respected the impregnable rock of Nami, 
anvl arrived within two miles of Rome 
at the foot of the Milvian bridge. The 
narrow passage w'aa fortified with a 
tower, and Belisarius had computed the 
value of the twenty days which tnust be 
lost in the coDs|:uction of another 
bridge. But the consternation of the 
soldiers of the tower, who either fled or 
deserted^ disappointed his hopes, and 
betrayed his person into the most im- 
minent danger. At the head of one 
• thousand horse, the Roman general 
sallied from the Flamini^i gate to mark 
the ground of an advantageous position, 
.'ukI to survey the camp of the bar- 
)>nrians ; but wdiilet lie still believed 
them on the other side of the Tiber, ho 
was suddenly encompassed and as- 
saulted by their innumerable stpiadrons. 
The fate of Italy depended on his life ; 
and the deserters pointed to the con- 
spicuous horse, bay,‘ with a white 
lace, which he rode on that memorable 
day. ‘ * Aim at the bay horse,” was the 
universal cry. Every bow was bent, 
every javoliii was directed, against that 
fatal object, and the command was i-e- 

^ A horse of a bay or red colour waa styled 
by the Creeks, balan by tlie barbarians, 
^nd spadix by tho Kumans. Honcbti spadices, 
Biiys Vy:{,'il (Georgic. 1. iii. 72, with the Ohsen'a- 
tions of .Marlin and Heyne). or 

Biguifles a branch of the palm-tree, whose name, 
is synonyffious to red (Aulas GelUos, U. 


peated and obeyed by thousands who 
were imorant of its real motive. The 
bolder oarbarians advanced to the more 
honourable combat of swords and spears ; 
and the praise of an enemy has graced the 
fall of Yisandus, the standard-bearer 
who maintained his foremost station, 
till he w’as pierced with thirteen wounds, 
perhaps by the hand of Belisarius him- 
self. The Roman general was strong, 
actiyc, and dexterous : on every side he 
discharged his weighty and mortal 
strokes : his faithful guards imitated 
his valour, and defended his person; 
and the Goths, after the loss of a thou- 
sand men, fled before the arms of a 
hero. They were rashly piirsue<l to 
their camp ; and the Romans, oppressed 
by multitudes, made a gradual, and at 
length a precipitate, retreat to the gates 
of {no city : the gates were shut against 
the fugitives ; and thopublic terror was 
increased by the report that Belisarius 
was slain. His countenance was indeed 
dis6gurcd by sweat, dust, and blood ; 
his voice was hoarse, his strength was 
almost exhausted ; but his unconquer- 
able spirit still remained ; he imparted 
that spirit to his desponding com- 
panions ; and their last desperate charge 
was felt by tho flying barbarians, ns if 
a|^iew army, vigorous and entire, had 
been poured from tlie city. The Fla- 
minian gate was thrown vaionrof 
open to a real triumph ; Boiiaarioa 
but it was not before Belisarius liad 
visited every post, and provided fur the 
public safety, that he could be per- 
suaded, by his wife and friends, to taste 
tlio needful refreshments of food and 
sleep. In the more improved state of 
the art of war, a general is seldom re- 
quired, or even permitted, to display , 
the personal prowess of a soldier ; and 
the example of Belisarius niay be added 
to tho rare examples of Henry IV., of 
Pyrrhus, and of Alexander. 

After this first and unsuccessful trial 
of their enemies, the whole army of the 
Goths passed the Tiber, and formed 

1 1 interpret not as a pro])ct 

name, but an ollice, standard-bearer, from 
Hndum (vexlUum), a Iwurbarlc word adopted by 
the Greeks and Komans (Paul Diacon. 1. i. c. 
20, p. 700. Grot. Nomina Gothic i p. 575# 
Duoasge, UJosi Lathi, tom. i. p. 550, 540). 
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the siege of the city, which continned 

Hiidefeno 0 above a year, till their 
of Home, fiaal departure. What- 
ever fancv may conceive, the severe com- 
pass of the geographer defines the cir- 
cumference of ^me within a line of 
twelve miles and three hundred and 
forty-five paces; and that circumfer- 
ence, except in the Vatican, has invari- 
ably been the same from the triumph of 
Aurelian to the peaceful but obscure 
reign of the modern popes. ^ But in 
the day of her greatness, the space 
within her walls was crowded with 
habitations and inhabitants ; and the 
populous suburbs, that stretched along- 
the public roads, were darted like so 
many rays from one common centre. 
Adversity swept away these extraneous 
ornamenis, and left naked and desolate 
a considerable part even of the stvcu 
hills. Yet itomo in its present state 
could send into the field above thirty 
thousand males of a military age,’ and, 
notwithstanding the want of discipline 
and exercise, the far greater part, in- 
ured to the hardships of poverty, might 
be capable of bearing arms for the de- 
fence of their country and religion. 
The prudence of Bolisarius did not 
neglect this important resource, llis 
soldiers were relieved by the zeal ajid 
diligence of the people, who watched 

1 M. D’Anville has given, In the Memoira of 
the Academy for the year 1750 (tom. xxz. p. 
108-230), a plan of Itomu on alsmallei scale, 
but far more accurate than that which he had 
delineated In 1738 for Kolliu’s history. Ex- 
perience had improved his knowledge : and in- 
stead of llossi’s topography he used the new 
and excellent map of NoUi. Tliny's old mea- 
sure of thirteen mast be reduced to eight miles. 
It is easier to alter a text, than to remove hiils 
or buildings.* 

3 In the year 1700, Labat (Voyages en Itahe, 
tom. iil. p. 218) reckoned 138, 568 Christian souls, 
besides 8,000 or 10,000 Jews^-without souls ?— 
In the year 1708, the numben exceeded 100,000. 

* Compare Clibbon, oh. xi. note 43, oh. znl. 
p. 830, note 1, and cb. Izzi. ** It is quite clear,” 
observes Sir J. Hobhouse, " that alf these mea- 
surements differ (in the first and second it is 21, 
in the text 12 and 345 paces, in the last, 10), vet 
it is equally dear that the historian avers that 
they are all the same.” The present extent, 12} 
nearly agrees with the second statement of 
Gibbon. Sir J. Hobhouse also observes that 
the walls were' enlarged by Constantine ; but 
there con be no doubt that the circuit has been 
touch changed. |Uust. of Ch. Harold, p. 180. 


while they slept, and laboured while 
tltey reposed : be acoepted the volun- 
tary service of the bravest and most 
indigent of the Homan youth ; and the 
companies of townsmen sometimes re- 

of the troops which ^ad been^ drawn 
away to more essential duties. But 
his just confidence was placed in the 
veterans who had fought under his 
banner in the Persian and African 
wars ; and although that gallant band 
was reduced to five thousand meu, be 
undertook, with such contemptible 
numbers, to defend a circle of twelve 
miles, against an army of one hundred 
and tifty thousand barbariiins. In the 
walls of Home, which Belisarius cou- 
struc'ied or restored, the materials of 
ancient architecture may be discerned,* 
liid the whole fortiticatiou was com- 
pleted, except in a chasm still extiuit 
between tbp Pincian and Plamiuiau 
gates, which the prejudices of the 
(jioths and Homans left under the ef- 
fectual guard of St. Peter tlio apostle.® 
The battlements bastions were 
shaped in sharp angaes ; a ditch, broad 
and deep, protected the foot of the 
rampart ; and the archers on the ram- 
part was assisted by military engines ; 
the halida^ a powerful cross-bow, which 
darted short but massy arrows ; the 
omgrif or wij||jl asses, which, on the 
principle of a sling, threw stones and 
bullets of an enormous sizo.^ A chain 
was drawn across 1i|ie Tiber: the arches 
of the aqueducts wm made i:''V'-rviou8, 
aud the mole or sepulchre of iiadriaii^ 

1 The accurate eye of Nardini (Eotna Antica, 
I i. c. viii. p. 31) could tUstinguieh the tumul- 
tuario opere di Belisario. 

''i The fissure and leaniifg in the upper port of 
the wall, which Erocopius observed (Goth. 1. i. 
c. 13), is visible to the present hour (Donat. 
Koma VeluB, 1. i. & 17, p. 53, 54). 

3 Lipsius (0pp. tom. iii. PoUorcet. 1. ill.) was 
iporant of this dear and conspicuous passage 
of Procopius (Goth. I i. c. 21). The engine 
was named tmym the wild ass, a calcitrando 
(Hen. i^tepb. Tnesaur. Lingua* Gr«ee. tom. ii. 
p. 1340, 1341, tom. iii. p. 877). 1 have seen an 
Ingenious model, contrived aud executed by 
General HelvUle, which imitates or surpasses 
the art of antiquity. 

4 The description of this mauaplenm, or 
mole, in Procopius (1. c. 22), is the first and 
best The height above th6ii^';i;(^«i> if 
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was converted, for the first time, to the 
uses of a citadel. That venerable 
structure, which contained the ashes of 
the Antonines, was a circular turret 
rising from a quadrangular basis. It 
was covered with tho white marble of 
Paros, and decorated by the statues of 
gods and heroes ; and the lover of the 
ai'ts must read with a sigh, that the 
works of Praxiteles or Lysippus were 
torn from their lofty pedestals, and 
hurled into tho ditch on tho heads of 
the besiegers.* *"10 each of his lieuten- 
ants, Belisarius assigned the defence of 
a gate, with the wise and peremptory 
instruction, that, whatever might 1^ tho 
alarm, they should steadily adhere to 
their respective posts, and trust their 
general for the safety of Koine. • The 
formidable host of the Goths was in- 
sullicient to embrace the ample measure 
of tho city; of tho fourteen gates, seven 
only were invested from the PriBiiostino 
to the Flamiuiau way; and Yitiges 
divided his troops into six camps, each 
of which was fortified with a ditch and 
rampart. On the ^Tuscan side of the 
river, a seventh encampment, w'as 
formed in tho field or circus of tho 
Vaticaui for the important purpose of 
commanding the Milvian bridge and 
tho course of the Tiber ; but they ap- 
proached with devotion the adjacent 
cliurch of St. Peter ; on^^the threshold 
of the holy apostles was respected dur- 
ing the si(3ge by a Christian enemy. In 
tho ages of victory, often as the sen- 
ate decreed some distant conquest, the 
consul denounced hostilities, by un- 
•barriiig, in solemn pomp, tho gates of 

jSflXwv, On Nolli’s great plan, the sides 
measure 200 English feet.* 

^ Praxiteles excelled in fauns, and that of 
Athens was his own masterpiece. Home now 
contains above thirty of the same character. 
When the ditch of St. Angelo was cleansed 
under Urban VIII., the workmen found the 
sleeping faun of tho Barberinl palace; but a 
leg, a thigh, and the light arm, had been broken 
from that t)eautiful statue (Winkelman, Hist, 
de I'Art, tom. 11. p. 62, .va, tom. ill. p. 2({ri). 

* UunatUB and Nardinl suppose that Had* 
,rian’B tomb was fortlQed by Honorius ; It was 
unlteij, to the wall by men at old {vaKwd 
procop. in loc). Gibbon has mis- 
taken the breadth for the height above the 
walls.- Hobbottse Uliut. of Childe Harold, p. 
802. «M. 


the temple of Janus.* Domestic war 
now rendered the admonition super* 
fiuous, and the ceremony was super- 
seded by the establishment of a new 
religion. But the brazen temple of 
Janus was left standiug in the forum ; 
of a size sufficient only to contain the 
statue of the god, five cubits in height, 
of a human torm, but with two faces 
directed to the east ami west. The 
double gates were likewise of brass ; 
and a fruitless effort to turn tWm on 
their rusty hinges revealed tho scandal- 
ous secret that some Eomans were still 
attached to the superstition of their 
Ancestors. 

Eighteen days were employed by the 
besiegers, provide all 
the instruments of attack general aisauit 
which antiquity had m- 
veufed. Fascines were prepared to fill 
tho ditches, scaling-ladders to ascend 
the walls. The largest trees of tho 
forest supplied the timbers of four 
battering-rams; their heads were armed 
with iron; they were suspended by 
ropes, and each of them was worked 
by the labour of fifty men. The lofty 
wooden turrets moved on wheels or 
rollers, and formed a spacious platform 
of the level of the r-unpart. On the 
naming of the nineteenth day, a 
general attack was made from the Fra;- 
nestino gate to the Vatican: seven 
Gothic columns, with their military 
engines, advanced to the assault ; and 
the Kiomans who lined the ramparts 
listened with doubt and anxiety to tlie 
cheerful assurances of their commander. 
As soon as the enemy approached the 
ditch, Belisarius himself drew the first 
arrow ; and such was his strength and 
dexterity, that he transfixed the fore- 
most of the barbarian leaders. A shout 
of applause and victory was re-echoed 
along the wall. He drew a second 
arrow, and the stroke was followed 
with the same success and the same ac- 
clamation. The Roman general then 
gave the word, that tho archers should 

1 Procopius has given the best description of 
the temple of Janus, a national deity of 1/atium 
(Heyne, Excurs. v. ad. 1. vii. Jineid.). Jtwas 
once a gate in the primitive city of Koinulus 
and Huma (Nardinl, p. 2b6, 329), VirgU 
has described the anoient rite, like a poet and 
‘ an antiquarian. 
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aim at the teams of oxen ; they were 
instantly covered with mortal wounds ; 
the towers which they drew remained 
useless and immovable, and a single 
moment disconcerted the laborious pro- 
jects of the king of the Goths After 
this disappointment, Vitiges still con- 
tinued, or feigned to continue, the as- 
sault of the ISaiahan gate, that he might 
divert the attention of his adversary, 
wliile his principal forces more strenu- 
ously attacked the Priencstine gate Jind 1 
the scpulclire of Hadrian, at the dis- 
tance of three miles from each other. 
Near the former, the double walls of 
Vivarium’ were low or broken; the 
fortilications of the latter were feebly 
guarded : the vigour of the Goths was 
excited by the hope of victory and 
spoil ; and if a single post had given 
way, the Romans, and Horne its'elf, 
wore irrecoverably lost. This perilous 
day was the most glorious in the life of 
Belisarius. Amidst tumult and dismay, 
the whole plan of the attack and de- 
fence was distinctly present to his 
mind ; he observed tho changes of each 
instant, weighed every possible advan- 
tage, transported his person to tho 
scenes of danger, and communicated 
his spirit in calm and decisive orders. 
Tho contest was fiercely maiiitaint^d 
from the morning to the evening ; the 
Goths were repulsed on all sides ; an<l 
each Roman might boast that he had 
vanquished thirty barbarians, if the 
strange disproportion of numbers were 
not connterhalanccd by the merit of 
one man. Thirty thousand Goths, ac- 
cording to the confession of their own 
chiefs, perished in this bloody action ; 
and tho multitude of the wounded was 
ual to that of the slain. When they 
vanced to the assault, their close dis- 
order suffered not a javelin to fall with- 
out effect; and as they retired, the 
populace of the city joined the pursuit, 
and slaughtered, uith impunity, the 
backs of their flying enemies. Beli* 
Hif «*»»«« instantly sallied 

from the gates; and while 
the soldiers chanted his name and vio 

i Vimrimn was an angle in the new wall en- 
closed fotwild beasts (rrocQpius, Ootb. lie. 
23). The spot is still visible in Kardlni (I iv, 
e. 2, p. 1!I0, ICO) audNoUi's great plan of Borne. 


tory, the hostile engines of war were 
reduced to ashes. Such was the loss 
and consternation of tho Goths, that, 
from this day, the siege of Rome de- 
generated into a tedious and indolent 
blockade ; and they were incessantly 
harassed by the Roman general, who, 
in frequent skirmishes, destroyed above 
five thousand of their bravest troops. 
Their cavalry was unpractised in the 
use of the bow ; their archers served 
on foot; and this divided force was 
incapable of contending with their ad- 
versaries, Avhoso lances and arrows, at 
a distance, or at hand, were alike for- 
midable. Tho consummate skill of 
Belisarius embraced the favourable op- 
portunities; and as he chose the ground 
and the moment, as he pressed tho 
charge or sounded the retreat,’ tho 
squadrons which he detached were 
selduni unsuccessful. The.se partial 
advantiigcs diffused an impatient ardour 
among the soldiers and people, who be- 
gan to feel the hardships of a siege, and 
to disregard the dangers of a general 
engagement. Each, plebeian conceived 
himself to be a hero ; and the infantry, 
who, since tho decay of discipline, were 
rejected from the line of battle^' aspired 
to the ancient lionours of tho Roman 
legion. Belisarius praised tho spirit of 
his troops, condemned their presump- 
tion, yieldetl^o their clamours, and 
prepared the remedies of a defeat, the 
possibility of which he alone had cour- 
age to suspect. the quarter of the 
Vatican, the Romans prevailed ; and if 
the irreparable moments had not been 
wasted in the pillage of the camp, they 
might have occupied tlic Milvian bridge, 
and charged iu the rear of the Gothic 
host. On the other mde of the Tiber, 
Belisarius advanced from tho Pincian 
and iSalarian gates. But his army, four 
thousand soldiers perhaps, was lost iu 
a spacious plain; they wi>re encom- 
passed and oppressed by fresh multi- 
tudes, wlio continually relieved the 

1 For the Boman trunnet and its various 
Dotus, consult Lipsius, de HilitU Bomuni 
(0pp. tow. lii. 1. iv. Dialog, x. p. 125-123). A 
mode of distinguisbing the t:fiar(/e by thi horse- 
trumpet of solid brass, and the rcireai by the 
foot-trumpet of leather and light wood, wai 
recommended by Prooopius, and adopted by 
Belisarius (Goth. 1. U. e. 23). 
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broken ranks of the barbarians. The 
Yaliant leaders of the infantry were 
unskilled to conquer ; they died ; the 
retreat (a. hasty retreat) was covered 
by tlie prudence of the general, and the 
victors started back with affright from 
the forinidablo aspect of an armed ram* 
part. The reputation of Belisarius was 
unsullied by a defeat ; and the vain 
confidence of the Goths was not less 
serviceable to his designs than the re* 
})cutance andjnodcsty of the Roman 
troops. 

h'rom the moment that Belisarius had 

Diitrouoftha determined to sustain a 
siege, his assiduous carer 
provided Rome against the danger of 
famine, more drcjadful than the jUothic 
arms. An extraordinary supply of 
torn was ijiiportcd from Sicily ; the 
harvests of Campania and Tuscany 
were forcibly swept for the use of the 
city; and the rights of private property 
were infringed by the strong plea of the 
public safety. It might easily be foro* 
seen that the enemy would intercept the 
aqueducts ; >md 4he cessation of ^ the 
water-mills was the fii’st inconvenience, 
which was sp(icdily removed by moor- 
ing lai^e vessels, and fixing mill-stones 
in the current of the river. The stream 
was soon emburraased by the trunks of 
trees, and polluted w'itli dead bodies; 
yet so elleetual were tks precautions of 
the Roman general, tliat the waters of 
the Tiber still continued to give mo- 
tion to the mill* and diiuk to the 
inhabitants: the more distioit quarters 
were supplied from domestic wells; 
!uid a besieged city might support, 
without impatience, the privation of 
her public baths. A large portion of 
Rome, from the*rrienestiue gate to the 
church of St. Paul, was never invested 
by the Goths ; their excursions were 
lestrained by the activity of the 
Moorish S:roops ; the navigation of the 
Tiber, and tlie Latin, Appian, and 
Ostiau ways, were left free and unmo- 
lested for the introduction of com aud 
cattle, or the retreat of the inliabitauts, 
\vhQ sought a refuge in Campania or 
Sicuy. Anxious to relieve himself 
from a useless and devouring multi- 
tude, Belisarius issued his peremptory 
VOL. II. 


orders for the instant departure of the 
w'omen, the children, and slaves ; re- 
quired his soldiers to dismiss their male 
and female attendants, and regulated 
their allowance that one moiety should 
be given in provisions, and the other in 
money. His foresight was justified by 
the increase of the public distress, as 
soon as the Goths had occupied two 
important posts in the neighbourhood 
of Rome. By the loss of the port, or, 
as it is now called, the city of Porto, 
he was deprived of the country on the 
right of the Tiber, and the best com- 
inunicatioii with tho sea; and he 
reflected, with grief and anger, that 
three hundred men, could he liave 
spared such a feeble band, might have 
defended its impregnable works. Seven 
nicies from the eapitiil, between the 
Appian and the Latin ways, two prin- 
cipal aqueducts crossing, and ug/iiu 
crossing cacli utlicr, enclosed within 
their solid and lofty arches a fortiiied 
space,* where Vitiges established a 
camp of seven thousand Goths to inter- 
cept tho convoys of Sicily and Cam- 
pania. Tlie granaries of Romo were 
insensibly exhausted, the adjacent 
country had l)ecn wasted with fire and 
sword ; such scanty supplies as might 
^ct bo obtained by liasiy excursions 
were the reward of valour, aud the 
purchase of wealth : the forage of the 
horses, aud the bi’cad of tlio soldiers, 
never miled ; but in iho last months of 
tho siege, ihe people were exposed to 
the miserita of scarcity, unwholesome 
food,'’ and contagious disorders. Bcli- 
sarius saw and ])iticd their sufferings ; 
but he had foreseen, and ho watched 

1 Procopius (Goth. 1. ii. c. 8) has forgot td 

name these aqueducts ; nor can such a double 
intersection, at such a dislance from Pome, be 
clearly ascertained from the writings of 
Froniinus, Fabrotti, and Fschinard, ])e Aquis 
and Be Argo Romano, or from tho local maps 
of Ijameti and Cingolani. Seven or eight miles 
from the city (50 stadia), on the road to Albano, 
between the Liitin and Appian ways, I discern 
the remains of an aqueduct (probably the 
Septimian, a series (030 paces) of arches twenty* 
five feet high it dyaf). 

2 They made sausages, aWavrxf, of mule's 
flesh : unwholesome, if the animals had died 
of tlie plague. Otherwise the famous Bologna 
sausages are said to be made of aw flesh 
(Voyages de Labat, tom. fl> p. 218). 
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the decay of their loyalty, and the pro- 
gress of their discontent. Adversity 
had awakened the lioinani from the 
dreams of grandeur and freedom, and 
taught them the humiliating lesson, 
that it was of small moment to tlieir 
real happiness, whether the name of 
their master was derived from the 
Gotliic or the Latin language. The 
lieutenant of Justinian listened to their 
just complaints, but he rejected with 
disdain the idea of flight or capitula- 
tion; repressed their clamorous im- 
patience for battle ; amused tliem with 
the prospect of sure and speedy relief ; 
and secured himself and the city from 
tlie effects of their despair or treachery. 
Twice in each month he changed the 
station of the officers to whom the 
custody of the gates was committe;^, ; 
the various piecnutions, of patrols, 
w'atch-words, lights, and music, were 
repeatedly employed to discover what- 
ever passed on the ramparts; out- 
guards were posted beyond the ditch, 
and the trusty vigilance of dogs sup- 
plied the more doubtful fidelity of 
mankind. A letter was intercepted, 
which assured the king of the Goths 
that the Asinarian gate, adjoining to the 
Latcrau churcli, should be secretly 
opened to his troops. On the proof or 

Exile of Pope suspicion of trciisoii, 
Syivertus. several senators were 
banished, and the Tope Sylverius was 
summoned to attend the reprosentative 
of his sovereign, at his head-quarters in 
the Pinciau palace.^ The ecclesiastics, 
who followed their bishop, were de- 
tained in the first or second apartment,* 
and ho alone was admitt^ to the pre- 
sence of Belisarins. The conqueror of 
Borne and Carthago w'as modestly 

1 The name of the palace, the hill, and the 
•djoiuiog gate, were all derived from the 
aeuator Finciua. Sumo recent vestiges of 
temples and churches are now smoothed in 
the garden of tho Minims of the TriniUt del 
Monte (Nardini, 1. Iv. c. 7, p. 19C. Eschlnard, 
p. 209, 210, the old plan of Buffalino, and the 
great plan of KolU). Bclisatius had fixed his 
station between the Pincian and Salarian gates 
(Brocop. Ooth. 1. i. c. 15). 

« From the mention of primum et secundum 
velum, it should seem tiiat Jboiisarius, even in 
a siege, represented the emperor, and main- 
tained the proud C(;remoAial of the Bysaotine 
palace. 


Boated at the feet of Antonina, who re- 
clined on a stately couch : the general 
was silent, but tho voice of reproach 
and menace issued from tho mouth of 
bis imperious wife. Accused by 
credible witnesses, and the evidence of 
his own subsciiptioii, tho successor of 
St. Peter was despoiled of his pontifical 
ornaments, clad in tho mean habit of a 
monk, and embarked, without delay, 
for a distant exile in the East.* At 
the emperor’s command, tho clergy of 
Rome proceeded to the choice of a Jicw 
bishop ; and after a solemn invocation 
of tho Holy Ghost, elected the dci^tou 
Vigilius, who ha«l purchased tlie pjipal 
throne by a bribe of two hundred 
pound.® of gold. The profit, and con- 
sequently the guilt, of this simony, 
was imputed to Belisarins: hut the 
hero obeyed the orders of his wife ; 
Antonina served tlio ])assions of the 
empress ; and Theodora lavi.slicd her 
treasures, in tho vain hope of obtaining 
a pontiff hostile or indifferent to the 
council of Chalcedon.* 

The epistle of Bcli^arius to the em- 
peror announced his vie- uoiivcraace of 
tory, his danger, and his 
resolution. “According to your com- 
I mands, we have entered tho dominions 
of tho Goths, and reduced to your 
I obedience, Sicily, Campania, and the 
city of Rome •/ but the loss of tlicBo 
conquests will be more disgraceful than 
their acquisition wasclorious. Hitlicrto 
we have successfully lought against tho 
multitudes of tho barbarians, but tlicir 
multitudes may finally prevail. Vic- 
tory is the gift of Providence, but tho 
reputation of kings and generals de- 
pends on the success qr the failure of 
their designs. Permit Jno to speak 
with freedom : if you wish that we 
should live, send us subsistence ; if you 

1 Of this act of sacrilege, Procopms (Goth. 1. 
i. c. 2.'>) is a dry and riductant witness. Tlie 
narratives of Liberatus (Breviarium, c. 22 ) 
and Anastasius (de Vit. Pont. p. 89) are 
characteristic, but passionate. Hear the ex- 
ecrations of Cardinal Baroniua (a.d. 636, No. 
123, A.I). &3S, No. 4-20) : portentum, facinus 
Omni execratione dignum. ^ 

* Le Beau, as a good Catliolic, makes the 
Pope the victim of s dark intrigue. Lord 
Maiionfp. 22!>), with whom J concur, sums uy 
against hiiu. -^1 
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desire that we should conquer, send us 
arms, horses, and men. The Romans 
have received us as friends and deli- 
verers : but in our present distress, 
ihnj will bo either betrayed by their 
coiituleuce, or wo shall be oppressed by 
th k treachery and hatred. For my- 
self, my life is consecrated to your 
service ; it is yours to reflect, whether 
my death in this situation will con- 
tribute to tlic glory and prosperity of 
your reign.” I’erliaps that reign would 
have been equally prosperous, if the 
peaceful imistor of the East liad ab- 
slaiped from the ecuupiest of Africa and, 
Italy : but as .liistiniau was ambitious 
of fame, be made some cflbrts, they 
were feeble and languid, to siipplrt and 
resiaiu liis victorious general. A rcin- 
fortxanent of sixteen liiiiidred Selavon- 
ians and lluusw’aa Ifd by Martin and 
Valerian ; and us they reposed during 
the winter season in the harbours of 
Greece, the strength of the men and 
horses was not impaired by the fatigues 
of a sea- voyage; and they distinguished 
their valour in tHe first sally against 
the besiegers. About the time of the 
sumnuy' solstice, Euthalius landed at 
Terracina with large sums of money 
for the payment of the troops: he 
cautiously jjroceeded along the Appuui 
way, and this convoy entered Rome 
through the gate CapeHa,* while Rcli- 
sariuH, on the other side, diverted the 
attention of the (jotha by a vigorous 
find successful skiimish. These season- 
able aids, the use and reputation of 
\ which were dexterously managed by 
the Roman general, revived the cour- 
age, or at least the hopes, of the 
soldiers and people. Tho liistoriou 
l’roeo[)ius w'as despatched with an im- 
portant commission, to collect the 
troops and provisions which Campjmia 
could furnish, or Constantinople had 
pent ; and the s^'i'ietary of Jielisarins 
was soon followed by Antonina herself,* 

i The old Capena was removed by Aurelian 
, to, or near, tho modem gale of St. Sebastian 
(see Kolli’s plan.). That moworable spot has 
beou’coufiecriitod by the ligerian grove, the 
ry of hiuwa, triumphal arches, the 
ivpnichres of tlie Bcipios, Metelli, &c. 

- Thij e\pr«sblon of Procopius has an in- 
VidiuQS cast— f«r rtv ver r^^ri 


who boldly traversed the posts of tho 
enemy, and returned with the Oriental 
succours to the relief of her husband 
and the besieged city. A fleet of three 
thousand Isaurians cast anchor in the 
bay of Naples, and afterwards at Ostia. 
Above two thousand horse, of whom a 
part wera Thracians, landed at Taren- 
turn; and, after the junction of flvo 
hundred soldiers of Campania, and n 
train of Avaggous laden with w'ine and 
flour, they directed their march on tha 
Appiaii way, from Capua to tho neigh- 
Imurhood of Rome. The forces that 
arrived by land and sea were united at 
the mouth of the Tiber. Autoiiiua 
coiiveiied a council of war : it W'as re- 
solved to surmount with sails and oars, 
the adverse stream of the river; and 
tl* Goths were apprehensive of disturli- 
ing, by any rash hostilities, tho negotia- 
tion to W'hich Belisarius had craftily 
listened. They credulously believed 
that they saw no more than the van- 
guard of a fleet and army, which 
already covered tlio Ionian sea, and the 
plains of Campania ; and the illusion 
was supported by the haughty language 
of the Roman general, when he gave 
audience to the ambassadors of Vitiges. 
After a specious discourse to vindicate 
tiie justice of his cause, they declared 
that, for the sake of peace, they werc 
disposed to renounce the possession of 
Sicily. "The emperor is not less 
generous,” replied his lieutenant, with 
a disdainful smile, "in return for a gift 
which you no longer possess ; he pre- 
sents you with on ancient province of 
the empire ; ho resigns to the Goths 
the sovereignty of the British island.” 
Belisarius rejected Avith equal firmness 
and contempt the ofl'er of a tribute; but 
he allowed tho Gothic -ambassadors to 
sock their fate from the mouth of 
Justinian himself ; and conscntcil, with 
seeming ruluctanee, to a truce of thrcM) 
months, from the winter solstice to the 
equinox of spring. Priidenco might 
not safely trust eitlicr tlio oaths or 
hostages of the liarbarians, but tho con- 
scious superiority of the Roman chief 
WJis expressed in the distribution of his 

(Coth. 1, U. a, 

Yet ba ie speaking of a woman. 
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troops. As soon as fear or hunger 
Beiuarinsra. Compelled the Goths to 
coyart many evacuate Alba, Porto, and 
citiei of Italy, (jentumcollffi, their place 
was instantly supplied ; the garrisons 
of Narni, Spoleto, and Perusia, were 
reinforced, and tlic seven camps of the 
besiegers were gradually encompassed 
with the calamities of a siege. The 

S ers and pilgrimage of Datius, 
)p of Milan, were not without 
effect ; and he obtained one thousand 
Thracians and Isaurian.s, to assist the 
revolt of Liguria against her Arlan 
tyrant. At the same time, John the 
Sanguinary,' the nephew of Vitalian, 
was (letaolicd with two thousand chosen 
horse, lirst to Alba on the Fucino hike, 
atid afterwards to tlie frontiers of 
rioeuum on the Hiulriatio sea. “Jii 
that province,” said lielisarius, “the 
Goths havu de posited their families, 
and treasures, without a guard or the 
suspicion of danger. Doubtless they 
will violate the truce: let them feel 
your presence, before they hear of your 
motions. Spare the Italians; Buffer 
not any fortified places to remain 
hostile in your rear ; and faithfully re- 
serve the spoil for an cipial and common 
partition. It would not bo reaaoiiuble,'’ 
he added with a laugh, "that whils'c 
we arc toiling to the destruction of the 
drones, our more fortunate brethren 
should riilc and enjoy the honey.” 

The wliole nation of the Ostrogoilis 
The Ooths raise assembled for 

thoaeRe of thc attack, and was almost 
entirely consumed in the 
siege of Rome. If any credit be due to 
an intelligent spectator, one tliird at 
least of their enormous host was de- 

under the walls of the city. ^ The bad 
fame and pernicious qualities of thc 
summer air might already bo imputed 
to thc decay of agriculture and popula- 
tion ; and the evils of famine and pcbiil- 
once were aggravated by their own 
liceutiousucBS, and the unfriendly dis- 
position of the country. While V itiges 
struggled with his foi'tunu ; while he 

^ Anastasius (p. 40) has preserved this epithet 
of h'anpumartus, which might do honour to a 
tiger. 


hesitated between shame and ruin ; his 
retreat was hastened by domestic 
alarms. The king of thc Gotlis was in- 
formed by trembling messengers, tliat 
John the Sanguinary spread the devas- 
tations of war from the Apennine to the 
Hfidriatic ; that the rich spoils and in- 
numerable captives of Picenum were 
lodged in the fortifications of Rimini ; 
and that this formidable chief had de- 
feated his uncle, insulted his capital, 
and seduced, by secret correspondence, 
the fidelity of his wife, the imperious 
dauglitcr of Amalasontha. Yet, before 
he retired, Vitiges made a last effort, 
cither to storm or to surprise the city. 
A secret passage was discovered iu one 
of the .mpieducts ; two citi/cus of the 
Vatican were tempted by bribes to in- 
toxicate tiio guards of the Aiircban 
gate ; an attack was mcdiLitcd on the 
walls beyond tlie Tiber, in a place 
which was not fortified with towers ; 
and the barbarians advanced, with 
torches and scaling-ladders, to the as- 
sault of the Pincian gate. But every 
attempt was defeated by tlie intrepid 
vigilance of Belisariiis and his bamt of 
veterans, who in the most neriloua 
moments, did not rt'grct the alrscnce of 
tlicir compaiiioas ; and thc Goths, alike 
destitute of hope and subsistence, 
clamorously urged their departui’C, be- 
fore the truce diould expire, and the 
Roman cavalry slioiild again l)e united. 
One year and nine days altci* the com- 
mencement of the ^icgc, an army, so 
lately strong and triumphant, l)iirnt 
their tents, and tumultuously repassed 
the Milviaii bridge, d’hoy repassed not 
with impunity : their thronging multi- 
tudes, oppressed in a^narrow passage, 
were driven headlong into the Tiber, by 
their own fears and thc pursuit of the 
enemy ; and the Roman general, sally- 
ing from thc Pincian gate, inflicted a 
severe and disgraceful wound on their 
retreat. The slow length of a sickly 
and desponding liost was heavily 
dragged along the Flaminiau way ; from 
whence tlie barbarians were sometimes 
compelled to deviate, lest they should 
encounter the hostile garrisons that 
mrded the high road to iUmini and 
Ravenna. Y^et so powerful wae thi^ 
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flying army, that Vitiges spared ten 
thousand men for the defence of the 
cities wluch lie was most solicitous to 
preserve, and detached his nephew 
Uraias, with an adc(|uate force, for the 
chastisement of I'chellious Milan. At 
the head of his principal army, he be- 
sieged Rimini, only thirty-three miles 
distant from the Uothic capital. A 
feeble rampart, and a shallow ditch, 
were maintained by the skill and valour 
of John the Sanguinary, who shared the 
danger and *fatiguo of the meanest 
soldier, and emulated, on a theatre less 
TbeGotiuiioia illustrious, the military 
Kimiai, virtues of his great com,- 
mandcr. The towers and battering 
engines of the barbarians were rendered 
useless ; tlicir attacks were repulsed ; 
and the tedious blockade, which re- 
duced the garrison to the last ex- 
tremity of hunger, alForded time for the 
union and march of the lioman forces. 
A licet which Had surprised Ancona 
sailed along the coast of the Hadriatic, 
to the relict of the besieged city. The 
eunuch Narsos landed in Picenum with 
two thousand Hefuli and five thousand 
of the bravest troops of the East. The 
rock (]{{ the Apennine was forced ; ten 
thousand \eteran3 moved round the 
foot of the mountains, under the com- 
mand of Bclisarius himself ; and a new 
army, whose encampment blazed with 
innumerable lights, apyJIamf to advance 
alongthcFIaminisuiway. Overwhelmed 
with astonishment and despair, the 
Cloths abandoned the siege of Rimini, 
their tents, their standards, and their 
^ loaders ; and Vitiges, who gave or 
iheOothsretirft followed the example of 
to Ravemia. never halted till he 

found a shelter , within the walls and 
morasses of Ravenna. 

To these walls, and to some fortresses 
Jeaiouiyoftbe destitute of any mutual 
Roman gaaoraii. support, the Oothic mon- 
archy wa8*now reduced. The provinces 
of Italy had embraced the party of the 
emperor ; and his army, gradually re- 
cruited to the number of twenty thou- 
, tind men, must have achieved an easy 
»od tfapid concpiest, if their invincible 
J'owers had not been weakened by the 
discord of the Roman chiefs. !^fore 


the end of the siege, an act of blood, 
ambiguous and indiscreet, sullied the 
fair fame of Relisarius. Presidius, a 
loyal Italian, as be fled from Ravenna 
to Rome, was rudely stopped by Con- 
stantine, the military governor of 
Spolcto, and despoiled, even in a church, 
of two daggers richly inlaid with gold 
and precious stones. As soon as the 
public danger had subsided, Persidius 
complained of the loss and injury : his 
complaint was hoard, but the order of 
restitution was disobeyed by the pride 
and avarice of the offender. Exas- 
perated by the delay, Persidius boldly 
arrested the goneraPs horse as he passed 
through the torum ; and with the spirit 
of a citizen, demanded the common 
benefit of the Roman laws. The honour 
of Belisarius was engaged; ho sum- 
nfbned a council ; claimed the obedience 
of his subordinate ofiicer ; and was pro- 
voked, by an insolent reply, to call 
hastily for the presence of his guards. 
Conskintino, viewing their entrance os 
the signal of death, drew his sword 
and rushed on the general, who nimbly 
eluded the stroke, and was protected by 
his friends; while the desperate as- 
sassin was disarmed, dragged into a 
neiglibouring chamber, and executed, or 
father murdered, by the Deata of 
guards, at the ai’bitrary 
command of Bclisarius.^ In this hasty 
act of violence, the guilt of Constantine 
w'as no longer remembered ; the despair 
and death of that valiant ofiicer were 
secretly imputed to the revenge of 
Antonina ; and each of his colleagues, 
conscious of the same rapine, V'as appre- 
hensive of the same fate. The fear of a 
common enemy suspended the effects 
of their envy and discontent ; but in 
the confidence of approaching victory, 
they instigated a powerful rival to 
oppose the conqueror of Rome and 
Africa. From the domestic service of 

1 This transaction is rdated in the public 
history (Goth. 1. li. c. 8) with candour or 
caution ; in the Anecdotes (c. 7) with male- 
volence or freedom ; but Marcellinus, or rather 
his continuator (in Chron.), casts a shade of 
premeditated assassination over the d“.atb of 
Ckjnstantine, He had performed good service 
at Home and Spoleto (Procop. Qotb. 1. 1. e. 7, 
U); but AJemauuus confounds him with i 
Constautianus comes stabnli. 
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tlio palacC) aud the administration of 
iha attnucb the private revenue, Nar- 

Nariei. geg the eunuch was sud- 
denly exalted to the liead of an army ; 
aud the spirit of a hero, who after- 
wards equalled the merit and glory of 
lielisarius, served only to perplex the 
operations of the Gothic war. To his 
jirudcnt counsels, the relief of Rimini 
was ascribed by the leaders of the dis- 
contented faction, who exhorted Narses 
to assume an independent and separate 
command. The epistle of J ustinian had 
indeed enjoined his obedience to the 
general ; but the dangerous exception, 
as far as may be advantageous to the 
public service,” reserved some freedom 
of judgment to the discreet favourite, 
who had so lately departed from the 
sacred and familiar conversation of his 
sovereign. In tlie exercise of tXis 
doubtful right, the eunuch pcrpotiuilly 
dissented from the opinions of Bulisarius ; 
and after yielding with reluctance to 
the siege of Urbino, ho deserted his 
colleague in the night, aud marched 
away to the conquest of the i'Einilian 
province. The fierce and formidable 
bands of the Heruli were attached to 
the person of Narses ;* ten thousand 
Romans and confederates were per- 
suaded to march under his banners 
every malcontent embraced the fair 
opportunity of revenging his private or 
imaginary wrongs ; and the remaining 
troops of Bclisarius were divided and 
dispersed from the garrisons of Sicily to 
the shores of the Hadriatic. His skill 
Fimneimd lierscvcrance over- 
Mthoritvor came every obstacle; 

Beiiiarfu. ^jjs taken, the 

sieges of Fajsul», Orvieto, and Auxi- 
mum, were undertaken and vigorously 
prosecuted ; and the eunuch Narses was 
at length recalled to the domestic cares 
of the palace. All dissensions were 
healed, and all opposition was subdued, 
by the temperate authority of the 
Rsmau general, to whom his enemies 
could not refuso their esteem; and 
1 They tefused to serve after his dej^ure ; 
sold their captives and cattle to the Goths ; and 
swore never to fight against them. Procopius 
introduces a curious digression on the manners 
and adventures of this wandering nation, a part 
of whom finally emigrated to Thule or Bean- 
dinavia(auth.lU. c. 14, 15). 


Belisarinsinculcated the salutary lesson, 
that the forces of the state should com- 
pose one body, and be animated by one 
soul. But in the interval of discord, 
the Goths were permitted to breathe ; 
on important season was lost, Milan 
was destroyed, and the northern pro- 
vinces of Italy were afflicted by an in- 
undation of the Franks. 

When Justinian first meditated the 
conquostofMy.heeent 
ambassadors to the kings Italy by the 
of the Franks, and ad-^' 
jured them, by the common ties of al- 
liance and reli^on, to join in the holy 
enterprise against the Arians. The 
Goths, as their wants were more urgent, 
employed a more efiectual mode of per- 
suasioifj and vainly strove, by the gift 
of lands and n»oney, to purchase tlio 
friendship, or at least the neutrality, 
of a light and perfidious u.ation,‘ But 
the arms of Bclisarius, and the revolt 
of the Italians, had no sooner shakoii 
the Gothic monarchy, than Theodebert 
of Austrasia, the most pow'erful and 
warlike of the Merovingian kings, was 
persuaded to succout their distress by 
an indirect and seasonable aid. With- 
out expecting the consent of thcr sove- 
reign, ten tnousand Burgundians, his 
recent subjects, descended from the 
Alps, aud joined the troops which 
Vitigos had s^t to chastise the revolt 
of Milan. After an obstinute siege, 
the capital of Liguria was reduce*! by 
famine, but no cai^itulation could be 
obtained, except for the safe retreat of 
the Roman gamson. Datius, the or- 
thodox bishop, who had seduced his 
countrymen to rebellion* and ruin, 
escaped to the luxury and honours of 
the Byzantine court but the clergy, 

1 This national reproach of perfidy (Procoi). 
Golli. I it. c. 25) oiTcnds the ear of La Mothe In 
Yayur (torn. riii. p; 103-165), who criticUes, us 
if he liad not road, the Greek historian. 

^ Baronius applauds his treason, rnd justifies 
the Catholic bisUop»~qul ne suk. heretico 
principe degant omnem iapidem luoVent -a 
useful caution. The more rational Muratori 
(Annall dTtalla, turn. v. p. 64) hints at the guilt 
of perjury, and blames at least the mprudenu 
of Datius. 

^ Bt. Datius was more successful i^falnsi 
devils than against barbarians. He travelled 
with a numerous retinae, and occupied at 
Corinth a large house (fiaronios, a,.i>. 538, Na 
80. A.i>. DSO, No. 20). 
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perhaps the Arian clergy, were slaugh- 
tered at the foot of their own altars by 
the defenders of the Catholic faitli. 
Three hundred thousand males were 
rqiorted to be slain the female sex, 
and the more precious spoil, was i*e- 
signed to the iiurgundians ; and the 
liouses, or at least tlie walls, of Milan, 
were levelled with the ground. The 
(ioths, ill their last moments, were re- 
venged by the destruction of a city, 
Destrnctionof sccond only to Itome in 

Milan. and opulence, in the 

splendour of its buildings, or the 
number of its inhabitants ; and Beli- 
sarius sympathised alone in the fate 
his deserted and devoted friends. En- 
couraged by this successful inroad, 
Theodebert himself, in the Insuing 
spring, invaded the plains of Italy with 
an army of one hundred thousand bar- 
barians.^ The king, and some chosen 
followers, were mounted on horseback, 
and armed with lances : the infantry, 
without bows or spears, were satisfied 
witli a shield, a sword, and a double- 
edged battle-axe, which, in their hands, 
became a deadly Ind unerring weapon. 
Italy trembled at the march of the 
Erauk# ; and both the Gothic prince 
and the Roman general, alike ignorant 
of their designs, solicited with hope and 
terror, the friendship of these danger- 
ous allies. Till ho had secured the 
passage of the Po olt the bridge of 
Pavia, the grandson of Clovis dis- 
sembled his inteutions, which he at 
length declared, by assaulting, almost 
at the same instant, the hostile camps 

* * Tfiixofrct (compare Procopius, 

Goth. 1. ii. c. 7, 21). Yet such population is 
incredible ; and the second or third city of 
Italy*^ need not rep|ne if we only decimate the 
numbers of the present text. Both Milan and 
(*cDoa rtivlved in less than thirty years (Paul 
Diacon. de Oestls Langobard. 1. il e. 88). 

Besides Procopius, perhaps too Roman, see 
the Chronldes of Marius and Marcellinus, Jor* 
nundes (in^Saccess. Regn. in Muratoii, tom. 1. 
p. 241), and Gregory of Tours (1. ill. c. 82, in 
tom. ii. of the Historians of France). Gregory 
supposes a defeat of lietisarlus, who, In Almoin 
fde Gestis Franc. 1. ii. c. 23, tom. ill p. £9), is 

^ slain by the Franks. 

* Procopius says distinctly that Milan was 
the second city of the West. Which did Gib- 
bon suppose could compete with it, Ravenna 
or Naples? A few linei later he calli.it the 
socond-M. 
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of the Romans and Gothi. Instead of 
uniting their arms, they fled with equal 
precipitation ; and the fertile, though 
desolate provinces of Liguria and 
ADmilia were abandoned to a licentious 
host ot barbarians, whose rage was not 
mitigated by any thoughts of settle- 
ment or conquest. Among the cities 
which they ruined, Genoa, not yet con- 
structed of marble, is particularly en- 
umerated ; and the deaths of thousands, 
according to the regular practice of 
war, appear to have excited less horror 
than some idolatrous sacrifices of women 
and children, which were performed 
with impunity in the camp of the most 
Christian king. If it were not a melan- 
choly truth, that the first and most 
cruel sufferings must be the lot of the 
innocent and helpless, history might 
eifult in the misery of the conquerors, 
who, in the midst of riches, were left 
destitute of bread or wine, reduced to 
drink the waters of the Po, and to feed 
on the flesh of distempered cattle. The 
dysentery swept away one third of their 
army; and the clamours of his sub- 
jects, who wore impatient to pass the 
Alps, disposed ITieodebort to listen 
with respect to the mild exhortations 
of Relisariiis. The memory of this in- 
glorious and destructive warfare was 
perpetuated on the medals of Gaul; 
and Justinian, Without unsheathing his 
sword, assumed the title of conqueror 
of the Franks. The Merovingian prince 
was offended by the vanity of the em- 
peror ; he affected to pity the fallen 
fortunes of the Goths; and his insidious 
offer of a federal union was fortified by 
the promise or menace of descending 
from the Alps at the head of five hun- 
dred thousand men. His plans of con- 
quest were boundless and perhap 
Aimerical. The king of Austrasia 
threatened to chastise Justinian, and 
to march to the gates of Constanti- 
nople he was overthrown and slain’’ 

1 Agathias, 1. 1. p. 14, 15. Could he have 
seduced or subdued the Gepidss or Lombards of 
Fanuonia, the Greek histonan is confldeat that 
he must have been destroyed in Thrace. 

3 The king pointed his spear-the bull over- 
turned a tree on his bead— he expired the same 
day. Such is the story of Agathias ; but the 
oriEdnal hlstorioni of France (tom. il. p. 202, 
408. 058, 687) impute his death to a fever. 
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by a wild bull,* as he hunted in the 
Belgic ur German forests. 

As soon 83 lielisariiis was delivered 

BeUuriuibe* fi'om liis foreign and do* 

iiegei Ravenna, mestic enemies, he seri- 
ously applied his forces to the dual re* 
duction of Itsly. In the siege of Osimo, 
the general was nearly transpierced 
with an arrow, if the mortal stroke 
had not been intercepted by one of his 
guards, who lost, in that pious office, 
the use of his hand. The Gotha of 
Osimo,* four thousand warriors, with 
those of Fsesulse and tlie Cottian Alps, 
were among the last who maintained 
their independence ; and their galhint 
resistcnce, which almost tired the pati- 
ence, deserved the esteem of the con- 
queror. His prudence refused to sub- 
scribe the safe conduct wiiich they 
asked, to join their brethren of li|a- 
venna ; but they saved, by an honour- 
able capitulation, one moiety at least 
of their wealth, with the free alter- 
native of retiring peaceably to their 
estates, or enlisting to servo the em- 
perpr in his Persian wars. The multi- 
tudes which yet adhered to the standard 
of Vitiges far surpassed the number of 
the Homan troops; but neither prayers, 
nor defiance, nor the extreme danger 
of his most faithful subjects, could 
tempt the Gothic king beyond the 
fortifications of Kavenna. These forti- 
fications were, indeed, impregnable to 
the assaults of art or violence ; and 
when Belisarius invested the capital, 
he was soon convinced that famine only 
could tame the stubborn spirit of the 
barbarians. The sea, the land, and the 
channels of the Po, wero guarded by 
the vigihuice of the Boman general; 
and his morality extended the rights of 
war to the practice of poisoning the 
waters,^ and secretly firing the gran- 

1 Without losing myself in a labyrinth of 
species and name8-~the aurochs, urus, bisons, 
bubalus, bonasuB, buffalo, &c, (Buffou, Hist. 
Nat. tom. xi. and Supplement, tom. ill. ri.Ht 
is certain, that in the sixth century a large wild 
species of homed cattle was hunted in the great 
forests of the Vosges in Lorraine, and the Araen- 
sea (Greg. Inron. tom. ii. I x. c. 10, p. 800). 

• In the siege of Auximum, he first laboured 
to demolish an old aqueduct, and then cast 
into the stream, 1. dead bodies ; 2. mischievous 
herbs; and 8. quick lime, which is named 

* Auximum, p. 251.-'M. 


aries* of a besieged city.* While he 
pressed the blockade of Kuvenna, he was 
surprised by the ariival of two am- 
bassadors from Coustautinoplc, with a 
treaty of peace, which Justinian had 
imprudently signed, without deigning 
to consult the author of his victory. 
By this disgraceful and precarious 
agreement, Italy and the Gothic trea- 
sure were divided, and the provinces 
beyond the Po were left with the le^al 
title to the successor of Theodoric. 
The ambassadors were eager to accom- 
plish their salutary commission ; tlie 
captive Vitiges accepted, with trans- 
jport, the unexpected ofier of a ci’own ; 
honour was less prevalent among the 
(xoths, than the want and appetite of 
food ; and the Roman chiefs, who mur- 
mured at the continuance of the war, 
professed implicit subjnission to the 
commands of the emperor. If Beli- 
sarius had possessed only the courage 
of a soldier, the laurel would have been 
snatched from his hand by timid and 
envious counsels ; but in this decisive 
moment, he resolved, with the inagna- 
uiuuty of a statesmaii, to sustain alone 
the danger and merit of generous dis- 
obedience. Bach of his officers, gave a 
written opinion, that the siege of Ra- 
venna was impracticable and hopeless : 
the general then rejected the treaty of 
partition, and declared his own resolu- 
tion of leading A itiges in chains to the 
feet of Justinian. The Goths retired 

(says Procopius, 1. ii. c.' 27) rlTutet by the an- 
cients ; by the moderns avjSsyrsf. Yet both 
words are used as synonymous in Galen, Bio- 
Bcorides, and Luctw (Hen. Steph. Tbesaur. 
Ling. Gnec. tom. ill. p, 748). 

1 The Goths suspected Mathasulntha as on 
accomplice in the mischief, which perhaps was 
occasioned by accidental lightning. 

2 In strict philosophy, a limitation of the 
rights of war seems to imply nonsense and 
contradiction. Grotius himself is lost in an 
idle distinction between the jus naturse and the 
[as gentium, between poison andi infection. 
He balances in one scale the passages of Homer 
(Odyss. A. 259, &e.)and Floras (1. U. c. 20, No. 
7, ult.); and in the other, the examples of 
Solon (Pauaanlas, 1. x. c. 37) and Belisaiius. 
See his great work (De Jure Belli etPacis, 1. iii. 
c. 4, s. 16-17, and in Barbeyrac’s version, tom. 
ii. p. 257, &c.). Yet I can understand the 
benefit and validity of an agreement, tacit ur 
express, mutually to abstain from certain modes 
of ho'itllity. See the Amphlctyonic oatli Ir 
^Bchines, de Falstl Legatiooe. 
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with doubt and dismay : this peremp- 
tory refusal deprived them of tlio only 
t,i;;natnre which they could trust, and 
iilled their minds with a just appre- 
licnsion, that a sagacious enemy had 
discovered the full extent of their de- 
plorable state. They compared the 
fame and fortune of Belisarios with the 
weakness of their ill-fated king ; and 
the comparison suggested an extra- 
ordinary project, to which Vitigea, 
with apparent resignation, was com- 
pelled to acquiesce. Partition would 
ruin the strength, exile would disgrace 
the honour, of the nation ; but they 
oll'ored their arms, their treasures, and 
the fortifications of liavenna, if Beli- 
sarius would disclaim the authority of 
a master, accept the choice of* the 
(^ilis, and assume, as he had deserved, 
the kingdom of Italy. If the false 
lustre of a diadem could have tempted 
the loyalty of a faithful subject, his 
prudence must have foreseen the in- 
constancy of the barbarians, and his 
rational ambition would prefer the safe 
and honourable station of a Roman 
general. Even the fiatience and seem- 
ing satisfaction with which ho enter- 
tained a proposal of treason, might be 
susceptible of a malignant interpreta- 
tion. But the lieutenant of Justinian 
was conscious of his own rectitude : he 
Entered into a dark and crooked path, 
as it might lead to the voluntary sub- 
mission of the Goths; and his dexterous 
policy persuaded them that he was dis- 
posed to comply with their wishes, 
without engaging an oath or a promise 
fy the performance of a treaty which 
he secretly abhorred. The day of the 
surrender of Ravenna was stipulated 
by the Gothic amjiassadors : a fleet, 
laden with provisions, sailed as a wel- 
come guest into the deepest recess of 
the harbour ; the gates were opened to 

BeiiiuininD.»tho fancied king of Italy ; 

BsIiMiiM, without 
jpteiv. meeting an enemy, trium- 

A.D. 639. johantly marched through 

the streets of an impregnable city.* 

^ lUvenna was taken, not in the year 640, 
but in the latter end of 680 ; and i’agl (tom. it 
p. 509) is rectlfted by Muratori (Axmali d’ltalla, 
wm. y. p. 02),! who proves, from an origlnai 
act on papyms (Antlquit. Italim MedU 


The Romans were astonished by their 
success; the multitudes of tall and 
robust barbarians were confounded by 
the image of their own patience ; and 
the masculine females, spitting in the 
faces of their sons and husbands, most 
bitterly reproached them for betraying 
their dominion and freedom to these 
pigmies of the south, contemptible in 
their numliers, diminutive in their 
stature. Before the Goths could re- 
cover from the flrst surprise, and claim 
the accomplishment of their doubtful 
hopes, the victor established his power 
in Ravenna, beyond the danger of re- 
pentance and revolt. Vitiges, who 
perhaps had attempted to captivity of 
escape, was honourably 
guarded in his palace ;* the flower of 
the Gothic youth was selected for the 
servilo of the emperor ; the remainder 
of the people was dismissed to their 
peaceful habitations in the southern 
provinces; and a colony of Italians was 
mvitod to replenish the depopulated 
city. The suDmission of the capital 
was imitated in the towns and villages 
of Italy, which had not been subdued, 
or even visited by the Romans ; and 
the independent Goths, who remained 
in arms at Pavia and Verona, were am- 
bitjpus only to become the subjects of 
Bclisarius. But his inflexible loyalty 
rejected, except as the substitute of 
Justinian, their oaths of allegiance; 
and ho was not offended by the re- 
proach of their deputies, that he rather 
chose to be a slave than a king. 

After the second victory of Belisarius, 
envy again whispered, 

J ustmiau listened , and the glory of 

hero was recalled. “The 
remnant of the Gothic war was no 
longer worthy of his presence ; a gracious 

tom. 11. dlneri zxxll. p. 999-1007. Maffei, 
Istoria Diplomat, p. 165-160), that before the 
third of January, 450, peace and free corres- 
pondence were restored between Aavennaand 
nenza. 

t He was seized by John the Sanguinary, but 
an oath or sacrament was pledged for his safety 
in the BasUica JuUi (Hist. Miso^. L xvU. in 
Muratori, tom. 1. p. 107). Anastasins (in Vii 
Pont. p. 40) gives a dark but probable aeeonnt. 
Montfaucon is quoted by Mascou (Hist, of the 
Germans, xU. 21) for a votive shield repreflent- 
ing the captivity of Vitiges, and now in the 
Gweetion of Senior Land! at Borne. 
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Bovereign was impatient to reward his | the service, and at the private expense, 
services, and to cousult his wisdom ; of the general.' Their prowess was 
and he alone was capable of defending always conspicuous in single combats, 
the East against the innumerable armies or in the foremost ranks; and both 
of Persia. Belisarius understood the parties confessed that in the siego of 
suspicion, accepted the^ excuse, em- iiome, the guards of Belisarius had 
barked at Kavenna his Bi)oil8 and alone vanquished the barbarian host, 
trophies, and proved, by his roatly Their numbers were continually aug- 
obedicnce, that such an abrupt removal mented by the bravest and most faith- 
from the government of Italy was not ful of the enemy ; and his fortunate 
less unjust than it might have been in- captives, the Vandals, the Moors, and 
discreet. The emperor received with the Goths, emulated the attacliment of 
honourable courtesy both Vitiges and his domestic followcm. By the union 
his more noble consort; and as the king of liberality and justice, he acquired 
of the Goths conformed to the Atha- the love of the soldiers, without alienat- 
nasian faith, he obtained, with a rich ing the affections of the people. The 
inheritance of land in Asia, the rank of sick and wounded were relieved with 
senator and patrician.* Every specta- medicines and money ; and still more 
tor admired, without peril, the strength cllitmciously, by the healing visits and 
and stature of the young barbarians : smiles of their commander. The loss 
they adored the majesty of the tkonc, of a weapon or a horse was instantly 
and promised to shed their blood in the repaired, and each deed of valour was 
service of their benefactor. Justinian rewarded by the rich and honourable 
deposited in the Byzantlue palace the gifts of a bracelet or a collar, which were 
treasures of the Gothic monarchy. A rendered more precious by the judg* 
ilatteriug senate w'as sometimes ad- ment of Belisarius. He was endeared 
inittod to gaze on the magnificent to the husbandmen, by the peace and 
spectacle; but it was enviously secluded plenty which the!/ enjoyed under the 
from the public new; and the con- shadow of his standard. Instead of 
queror of Itoly renounced, without a being injured, the country w.)seuriched 
murmur, perhaps without a sigh, the by the march of the Koman armies ; 
well-earned honours of a second ^tri- and such was the rigid discipline of 
umph. His glory was indeed exalted their camp, that not an apple was 
above all external pomp ; and the faint gatliered from the tree, not a path could 
and hollow praises of the court were be traced it the fields of corn. Bcli- 
supplied, even in a servile age, by the sariua was chaste and sober. In the 
respect and admiration of his country, licence of a military life, none could 
Whenever he appeared in the streets lK)ast that thcy*)md seen him intoxi- 
and public places of Constmitinople, cated with wine ; the most beautiful 
Belisarius attracted and satisfied the captives of Gothic or Vandal race wq^'e 
eyes of the people. His lofty stature oft'eredto his embraces; but he turned 
and majestic countenance fulfilled their aside from their channs, and the hus- 
expectations of a hero ; the meanest band of Antonina yas never suspected 
of his fellow-citizens were emboldened of violating the laws of conjugal fidelity, 
by his gentle and gracious demeanour ; The spectator and historian of his ex- 
and the martial train which attended ploits has observed, that amidst the 
his footsteps left his person more acccs- perils of war, he was d;^ring without 
Bible than in a day of battle. Seven radmess, pnident without fear, slower 
thousand horsemen, matchless for mpid, according to the exigences of the 
beauty and valour, yrere maintained in , 1 

1 Vitigei lived two yean at Constantinople, Fronch monk ot the eleventh oentury, who bad 
and Imperatoris in atfeotd mvictus (or con- obtained, and lias disfigured, some authentieju- 
jnnotus) rebus ezeessit humaiiie. His widow, formation of Belisarius, mentions, in his name; 
ifatAomnfa, the wife and mother of the patri- 12,000 pmi or slaves-^quos propzus alimni 
dans, the elder and younger Germaous, united stipenaiis— besides 18,000 soldiers (Hlstoriani 
tlie streams of Anlcian and Amali blood el France, tom. iii. De Gestis Franc. 1 ii. a 
(Joraandes, c. 00, p. 221, in Muratoti, tom. 1 .)l 0. p. 
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moment ; that in the deepest distress Empress Theodora : these loose and 
he was animated by real or apparent ambitious females had been connected 
hope, but that he was modest and by similar pleasures ; they wore separ- 
humble in the most prosperous fortune, atod by the jealousy of vice, and at 
By these virtues, he equalled or excelled length reconciled by the partnership of 
the ancient masters of the military art. guilt. Before her marriage with Beli- 
Victory, by sea and land, attended his sarius, Antonin^ had one husband and 
arms. Ho subdued Africa, Italy, and many lovers ; Photius, the son of her 
the adjacent islands, led away captives, former nuptials, was of an ago to dis- 
tho successors of Gcnseric and Theo- tinguish himself at the siege of Naples ; 
doric ; filled Constantinople with the and it was not till the autumn ot Imr 
spoils of their palaces, and in the space age and bcauty‘ that she indiilgr'd a 
ofaixyearsreccM^ered half the provinces scandalous attachment to a Thracian 
of tho Western empire. In his fame youth. Theodosius had Her lover 
and merit, in wealth and power, he re- been educated in the liwodoflin*. 
iiiaiiicd, without a rival, the first of the ^unomian heresy ; the African voyage 
Pioman subjects: the voice of envy was consecrated by the baptism and 
could only magnify his dangerous im- auspicious name of the first soldier who 
portance j and the emperor iniglft ap- embarked ; and the proselyte was 
plaiul his own discerning spirit, which adopted into the family of his spiritual 
had discovered and raised the genius of parents,® Bclisarius and Antonina. Be- 
Bclisarius. fore they touched the shores of Africa, 

It was the custom of the Homan this holy kindred degenerated into 
secret history f'^umplis, that a sl^e sensual love; and as Antonina soon 
of Us wife should be placed behind overleaped the bounds of modesty and 
Antonina, the chariot to remind the caution, the Roman general was alone 
conqueror of the instability of fortune, ignorant of his own dishonour. During 
and tho infirmitief of human nature, their residence at Carthage, he surprised 
Procopius, in his Anecdotes, has as- the two lovers in a subterraneous 

Slimed tjiat servile and ungrateful ofSce. chamber, solitary, warm, and almost 
The generous reader may east away the naked. Anger flashed from his eyes, 
libel, ^t tho evidence of facts will “IVith the help of this young man," 

^ adhere to his memory ; and ho will said the unblushing Antonina, “ I was 

reluctantly confess, that the fame, and eecreting our most precious effects from 
even the virtue of B^sarius, were the knowledge of Justinian." The 

polluted by the lust and cruelty of bis youth resumed his garments, and the 
wife; and that the hero deserved an pious husband, consented to disbelieve 
appellation M'hicli may not drop from the evidence of his own senses. From 
the pen of the decent historian. The this pleasing and perhaps voluntary 
gnother of Aiitouina^ was a theatrical delnsion, Belisarius was awakened at 
prostitute, and both her father and Syracuse, by the officious information 
grandfather exercised at Thcssalonica of Macedonia ; and that female atteu- 
and Constantinople, the vile, though dant, after requiring an oath for her 
lucrative, profession of charioteers. In security, produced two chamberlains, 
the various situations of their fortune, who, like herself, had often beheld the 
she became the companion, the enemy, adulteries of Antonina. A hasty flight 
tho servai^, and the favourite of the 

1 Fiocopios indnuatei (Aoecdot. o. 4) that, 
’ The diligence of Alomannus could odd Misarius returned to Italy (a.». B43), 
but little to the four first and roost curious Autonina was lixty years of age. A forced, but 
chaptere of the Anecdotes. Of these strance more polite eoustruction, which refers that date 


-and a part true, because improbable. Pro- compatible with the manhood of 

^pius must hove hnom the former, and the photlus (Gothic. 1.1. c. 10) In 680. 
latter im could scarcely immt.* . a Compare the Vandalic War (1. 1. c. 12) with 

* The malice of court scandal ii proverbially the Anecdotes (c. 1.) and ^emaunui (p. 2, 8^ 
iawtttm ; and of such scandidthe “ Anecdota" This mode of baptismal adoption was reviTed 
way be an embellished record.— M. by Leo the philmophor. 
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into Asia saved Theodosios from the 
justice of an injured husband, who had 
sipificd to one of his guards the order 
of Jiis death ; but the tears of Antonina, 
and her artful seductions, assured the 
credulous hero of lier innocence : and 
he stooped, against his faith and judg- 
ment, to abandon those imprudent 
friends, who had presumed to accuse or 
doubt ’the chastity of his wife. The 
revenge of a guilty woman is implacable 
and bloody ; the unfortunate Macedonia, 
with the two witnesses, were secretly 
arrested by the minister of her cruelty ; 
their tongues wore cut out, their bodies 
were hacked into small pieces, and their 
remains were cast into the sea of Syra- 
cuse. A rash though judicious saying 
of Constantine, “ I would sooner have 
punished the adulteress than the I)oy,” 
was deeply remembered by Antorflna ; 
and two years afterwards, when despair 
had armed that officer against his 
general, her sanguinary advice decided 
and hastened his execution. Even the 
indignation of Photius was not forgiven 
by his mother ; the exile of her son 
prepared the recall of her lover ; and 
Theodosius condescended to accept the 
pressing and humble invitation of the 
conqueror of Italy. In the absolute 
direction of his household, and in fhe 
important commissions of peace and 
war, I the favourite youth most rapidly 
acquired a fortune of four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling; and after 
their return to Constantinople, the 
passion of Antonina, at least, continued 
ardent and unabated. But fear, devo- 
tion, and lassitude perhaps, inspired 
Theodosius with more serious thoughts. 
He dreaded the busy scandal of the 
capital, and the indiscreet fondness of 
the wife of Belisarius ; escaped from 
her embraces, and retiring to Ephesus, 
shaved his head, and took refuge in the 
sanctuary of a monastic life. The 
despair of the new Ariadne could 
scarcely have been excused by the 
death of her husband. She wept, she 

1 In November, 5S7, Photius arrested the 
pope (Llberst. Brev. c. 22, Pagi, tom. ii. p. 002). 
About the end of 6^, Belisarius sent Theodosius 
■— r« iixlf rp Amv on an 

important and lucrative commission to Bavenna 
(Qoth. 1 11. c. 18). 


tore her hair, she filled the palace with 
her cries ; “she had lost the dearest of 
friends, a tender, a faithful, a laborious 
friend!” But her warm entreaties, 
fortified l)y the prayers of Belisarius, 
were insufficient to draw the holy monk 
from the solitude of Ephesus. It was 
not till the general moved forward for 
the Persian war, that Theodosius could 
be tempted to return to Constantinople ; 
and the short interval before the dc- 
artnre of Antonina herself was boldly 
evoted to love and pleasure. 

A philosopher may pity and forgive 
the infinriities of female 
nature, from which he BeUsarituand 
receives no real injury ; 
but contemptible is the husband who 
feels*, and yet endures, his own infamy 
in that of his wife. Antonina pursued 
her son with implacable hatred ; and 
the gallant Photius* was exposed to her 
secret persecutiions in the camp beyond 
the Tigris. Enraged by his own 
wrongs, and by the dishonour of his 
blood, he cast away in his turn the 
sentiments of nature, and revealed to 
Belisarius the tur{)itude of a woman 
who had violated all the duties of a 
mother and a wife. From thr surprise 
and indignation of the Roman general, 
his former credulity appears to have 
been sincere : he embraced the knees, 
of the son of Antonina, adjured him to 
remember h& obligations rather than 
his birth, and confirmed at the altar 
their holy vows o^ revenge and mutual 
defence. The dominion of Antonina 
was impaired by absence ; and when 
she met her husband, on his returr' 
from the Persian confines, Belisarius, 
in his first and transient emotions, con- 
fined her person ard threatened her 
life. Photius was more resolved to 
punish, and less prompt to pardon. He 
new to Ephesus ; extorted from a trusty 
eunuch oi his mother the full confession 
of her guilt ; arrested Theodosius and 
his treasures in the church of St. John 
the Apostle, and concealed his captives, 
whose execution was only delayed, in a 
secure and sequestered fortress of 

1 Theopbanea (Chronograph, p. 20{) gt 7 les 
him Photirm, the aon-in-law of Betiaarina ; and 
be ii copied hf the FHatoria Miaeella and 
Anaataaiui. 
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Cilicia. Such a danug outrage agaiust 
public justice could not pass with im- 
punity ; and the cause of Antonina was 
espoused by the empress, whose favour 
she had deserved by tlie recent services 
of the disgrace of a prefect, and the 
exile and murder of a pope. At the 
cud of the campaign, Belisarius was re- 
called ; he complied, as usual, with the 
Imperial mandate. His mind was not 
prepared for rebellion : liis obedience, 
however adverse to the dictates of 
honour, was consonant to the wishes of 
his heart ; and when ho embraced his 
wife, at the command, and perhaps in 
the presence, of the empress, the tender 
husband was disposed to forgive or to 
be forgiven. The bounty of Theedora 
lescrvod for her companion a more 
precious favour. “ 1 have found,’’ she 
said, “my doavust patrician, a pearl of 
inestimable value ; it has not yet been 
viewed by any mortal eye; but the 
sight and the possession of this jewel 
are destined for my friend.” * As soon 
as the curiosity and impatience of 
Antonina were kinilcd, tlie door of a 
bedchamber was thrown open, and she 
lieheld J^er lover, whom the diiigciico 
of the eunuchs had discovered in bis 
secret prison. Her silent wonder burst 
into passionate exclaniatioiis of grati- 
* tude and joy, and she named Tlicodora 
her queen, her bcnefactfcss, and her 
saviour. The monk of K[)hcsus was 
nourished in tlio palace with lu:iury 
and ambition; but iiBiUMd of assuming, 
as he was ]ironii3ed, the command of 
^ho Roman armies, Theodosius expired 
in the first fatigues of an amorous in- 
tcrview.f The'grief of Antonina could 
only be assuaged by the sutferings of 
her son. A youth of consular rank, 

* This and much of the private ecandal in 
the “Anccdota" is Uable to serious doubt. 
Wlio reported aU those private conversations, 
ami liow did they reach the cars of I’rocopius? 

t This is a strange mlsreprcjeutation— he 
(tied of a dysentery; nor does it appear that it 
was immlnMy after this scene. Antonina 
proposed to raise him to the generalship of the 
tinny-«A.A.« vtt lUn mf 

«Xfl»ra* }pgivTtfmi aviputm avrh 
Pnwop, Anecd. p. 14. The sudden 
cl^ge from the abstemioua diet of a monk to 
the iuxnx y of the court is a much more probable 

fiauieolhUdeath.-.‘M. 


and a sickly constitution, was pun- 
ished without a trial, like perieonticwof 
a malefactor and a slave ; her son. 
yet such was the constancy of his mind, 
that Photius sustained the tortures of 
the scourge and the rack,* without 
violating the faith which he had sworn 
to Belisarius. After this fruitless 
cruelty, the sou of Antonina, while his 
mother feasted with the empress, w^as 
buried in her subterraneous prisons, 
which admitted not the distinction of 
night and day. He twice escaped to 
tlie most venerable sanctmirius of Con- 
stantinople, the churches of ISt. Sophia 
and of the Virgin: but liis tyrants wore 
insensible of religion as of pity ; and 
tlie liclplcss youth, amidst the clamours 
of the clergy and people, was twice 
(Ira^md from the altar to tlie dungeon. 
His third attempt was more BUcct'!s..luL 
At the end of three years, the prophet 
Zachariali, or some mortal friend, in- 
dicated the means of an escape: ho 
eluded the spies and guards of the 
empress, reached the holy sepulchre of 
Jerusalem, embraced the profession of 
a monk ; and the abbot Pbotius was 
employed, after the death of Justinian, 
to reconcile and regnilato the churches 
of Egypt. The sou of Antonina, suffered 
alf that an enemy can inflict: her 
patient husband imposed on himself 
the more exquisite misery of violating 
his promise and deserting his friend. 

Ill the succeeding campaign, Beii- 
sariiLS was again sent Diagram asd 
against the Tersians : ho of 

sjivcd the Ea.st, but ho 
offended Tlicodora, and perhaps the 
emperor himself, Tlie malady of Jus- 
tinian had countenanced the rumour of 
his death ; and the Roman general, on 
the supposition of that probable event, 
spoke tlio free Language of a citizen and 
a soldier. His colleague Buzes, who 
couciiiTed in the same sentiments, lost 
his rank, his liberty, and his health, by 
the persecution of the empress •, but 
the disgrace of Belisarius was alleviated 

* The expression of Trocopius does not 
appear to me to mean this kind of toriuro— 
St Ti dXXw; 

wtyijSoAjiJffa, *al xari Tt vut voftttt 
(leg. xttl rti} vutw trtXXdf. Ibid. 
— Jd. 
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by the di^^ity of his own character, 
and the inliueuce of his wife, who might 
wish to humble, but could not desire to 
ruin, the partner of her furtuiiea. Even 
his removal was coloured by the ns- 
tjurance, that the sinking state of Italy 
would be retrieved by the single 
presence of its conqueror. But no 
sooner had he returned, alone and do> 
fenceless, than a hostile commission 
was sent to the East, to seize his 
treasures and criminate his actions; the 
guards juul veterans wlio followed hia 
}triv!itc iKiiiner, were distributed among 
the chiefs of the army, .and even the, 
(juiiiielis presumed to cast lots for the 
]jartitiou of liis martijil domestics. 
When lio pas.s('d v/itli a small and 
sordid rctinuo through the streets of 
CJonstaiilinoplo, his forlorn appeariSiice 
excited the {imezomont and compassion 
of the people. Justinian and Theodora 
received liiiu with cold ingratitude ; 
the servile crowd, >vith iiisolenco and 
contempt ; and in the evening he re- 
tired with trembling steps to his de- 
serted palace. An indisposition, feigned 
or j*eal, liad confined Antonina to her 
apartment; and she walked disdainfully 
silcjit in tlie adjacent portico, while 
Belisarius tlirew himself on his bqd, 
and expected, in an agony cf grief ami 
terror, the death wliicli Im had so often 
braved under the walls of Itome. 
Long after sunset a mesKenger was 
announced from the empress: he 


opened, with anxious curiosity, the 
letter which contained, the sentence of 
his fate. “You canifet be ignorant 
how much you have deserved my di-s* 
pleasure. I am not insensilfie of the 
services of Antonina. To her merits 
and intercession I have granted your 
life, and permit you to retain a part of 
your^ treasures, which might ho justly 
forfeited to the State. Let your lati- 
tude, where it is due, be displayed, not 
in words, but in your fiAure l>chaviour.” 

I know not how to believe or to relate 
the trauspurts with wdiich tlie hero is 
said to have received this ignominious 
pardon. Ho fell prostrate before in's 
wife, lie kissed the feet of his saviour, 
and lie devoutly promised to livd the 
grateful and submissive slave of Anto- 
nina. A fine of Olio hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds sterling was 
levied on the fortunes of Belisarius ; 
and with the ofiicc of count, or master 
of tlie royal stables, he accqited the 
conduct of the Italian war. At his 
departure from Constantinople, his 
fricnd.s, and even*' the public, were 
pemuaded that as soon as he regained 
his freedom, he would renornce his 
dissimulation, and tlmt his wife, Theo- 
dora, and perhap.s the cmj'cror himself, 
would be sacrificed to the just revenge of , 
a virtuous rebel. Their hopes were de- ' 
ceived; and tfjc iiiicoiiquerable patience 
and loyalty of Belisarius appear cither 
hfkw or ahm the .character of a mau.* 


CHAPTEli XLII. 


STATE OF T1!B liAUIIAEIC WOULD— E.STABLISIIMEXT OF THE LOMBAKO.S ON THE 
DANUBE— TKIBES AND IN1U)AD.S OF THE SCLAYONIANS— OBIGIN, EMFIUE, AN!) 
EMBA^;SIKS OK THE TUUKS— THE FLIGHT OF THE AVAUS— CUONROES I., Oil 
NUSHIRVAN, KING OF PERSIA— UTS PROSPEROUS REION AND WAIW WITH TUB 
ROMANS- Till. COLCHIAN OR LAZIO WAR— THE J1TUIOPIAN8. 


Our estimate of personal merit is 
» V #*,. to the common 

faculties of mankind. Tho 
iWjM. “Pirins efforts of genius, 
or virtue, cither in active 
or spei.idativelifc, are lueabUnMl, not so 
much by their leal elevation, as by the 


height to which they ascend above the 
level of their age or country ; and the 

1 The contlftuator of the Chronicle of, Marcel- 
linns gives, in a few decent words, the sub- 
stance o( the Anecdotes : Belisarius do Uriente 
evocatas, in ofleusam periculnmque incurrons 
grave, et invidhe lubjacens rarsui romittituf 
in lUtiain (p. 
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same stature, which in a people of 
giants would pass imnoticod, must ap- 
pear conspicuous in a race of pigmies. 
Ixionidas, and his three hundred com- 
panions, devoted their lives at Thermo- 
]iyl.'c ; hut the education of the infant, 
the boy, and the man, had prepared, 
and almost insured this memorable 
sacrilico ; and each Spartan would ap- 
prove, rather than admire, an act of 
duty, of wliicli himself and eight thou- 
sand of his fellowcitizcna were equally 
capable.' The great Porapey might in- 
scribe on his tropiiies, that he liiid de- 
feated in battle two millions of enemies, 
and reduced iiftcen luindrcd cities from 
the lake Mseotis to the Red Sea but 
tlie fortune of Rome flew before* his 
eagles ; tho nations were oppressed by 
their own fears, and tho invincible 
lesions vdiich ho commanded, had been 
formed by tho liabits of conquest and 
ilie diaeipline of ages. In this view, 
the charaeter of Belisjirius may be dc- 
nurvcdly placed above the heroes of the 
ancient republics. His imperfections 
llowed from the eunt#gion of tlie times ; 
his virtues were his own, the fr^.o gift 
of nature|Or reflection ; he raised him- 
self without ainaster or a rival ; and so 
L’ladwjnate were the arms committed to 
his haitd, that his sole advantage w’as 
derived from the pi'ido and presumption 
of ills adversaries. Undll’ his com- 
mand, the subjects of «justinian often 
deserved to be called Romans : but the 
uiiwarliko appoUatioll of Greeks was 
imposed as a ttjrm of nsproaoli by the 
laiighty Goths ; who afieeted to blush, 
that they must dispute tho kingdom of 
Italy with a nation of tragedians, panto- 
mimes, and piratc^3 q'he climate of 

^ It vill be a pleasure, not a task, to read 
Herodotus (1. vii. c. KM, IW, p. CW. 615). The 
o^Qvcrisatiou of Xerxes and Demaratus at 
J'henuopyljo is one of the most interesting and 
moral scenes is history. It vm the torture of 
ilu! royal Spartan to kdiold, witli anguish sad 
remorse, the virtue of his country. 

Seo this proud insetiptiun in Pliny (IIlsl, 
Hatur. vii. 27). Few men have more exquisitely 
twtwl of glory and disgrace ; nor could Juvenal 
{^lir. X ) produce a more striking example of 
pie vicisjsitudes of fortune, and tho vanity of 
h'.itijau wishes. 

^ ^ ^patzei't . . . . rA wpertpa b 
l%aXUv bilav, o<it pttj rpayuhiif, xal 

Xi/weiiirttf, I’his last epithet of Pro- 


Asia has indeed been found less con- 
genial than that of Europe, to military 
spirit : those populous countries were 
enervated by luxury, despotism, and 
superstition ; and the monks were more 
expensive and more numerous than tho 
soldiers of tho East. The regular force 
of tho-empire had once amounted to six 
hundred and forty-five thousand men : 
it was reduced, in the time of Justinhui, 
to one hundred and fifty thousand ; and 
this number, largo os it may seem, was 
thinly scattered over tho sea and land ; 
in Spain and Ifcily, in Africa and Egypt, 
on the banks of the Danube, the coast 
of tlio Euxiiio, and the frontiers of 
Persia. Tlie citizen was exhausted, yet 
the soldier was unpaid ; his poverty 
was mischievously sootlied by the privi- 
lege nf rapine and indolence ; and the 
tardy payments were distained and in- 
tercepted by the fraud of those agents 
who usurp without courage or danger, 
the emoluments of war. Public and 
private distrecs recruited the armicfl of 
the state ; but in the ilcid, and still 
more in the presence of the cuomy, 
their numbera were always defective. 
The want of national spirit was supplied 
by the precarious faith and disorderly 
service of barbarian mercenaries. Even 
military honour, which lias often sur- 
vived the loss of virtue and freedom, 
was almost toklly extinct. Tlie gen- 
erals, wlio were multiplied beyond the 
example of fonner times, laboured only 
to prevent tlie success, or to sully the 
reputation , of their colleagues ; and tlicy 
had been taught by experience, that if 
merit sometimes provoked the jealousy, 
error, or even guilt, would obtain the 
indulgence, of a gracious emperor.' In 
such an ago tho triumphs of DelisariuR, 
and afterwards of Narsos, shiiio with 
incomparable lustre ; but they are en- 
compassed with tho darkest shades of 
disgrace and calamity. While the 
lieutenant of Justininn sulidnod the 
kingdoms of tho Goth.s and Vandals, 

copluB in too nobly translated by piratM ; naval 
tliieveg is Ilje proper word : strifipers of ^r- 
ments, either for Injury or insult (Doniosthenos 
contra Conou. in Keisko Omtor. Qnec. tom. ii. 
p. 1204). 

1 Hec the third and fourth books of the Gothic 
war: the writer of llie Anecdotes cannot 
aggravate those abuses. 
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the emperor,’ timid, though ambitious, 
balanced the forces of the barbarians, 
fomented their divisions by jQattery and 
falsehood, and invited by his patience 
ftud liberality the repetition of injuries.’ 
xhe keys of Carthage, Rome, and Ra- 
venna, were presented to their con- 
queror, while Antioch was destroyed 
by the Persians, and Justinian trembled 
for the safety of Constantinople. | 

Even the Gothic victories of Beli-| 

State of the s^niis were prej luUcial to 

barhariaBB. the state, sinco they 
abolished the important barrier of the 
Upper Danube, which had been so faith- 
fully guarded by Theodoric and liib 
daughter. For the defence of Italy, 
tlie Goths evacuated Pannonla and 
'N’oricum, whicli they left in a peaceful 
and flourisliing condition ; the ^‘^ove- 
rcignty was claimed by the emperor of 
the Romans ; the actual possession was 
abandoned to the boldness of the first 
invader. On the opposite banks of the 
Danube, the plains of Upper Hungary 
and the Transylvanian hills were pos- 
sessed, since the death of Attila, by the 
tribes of the 6cpida3, who respected the 
Gothic ju’ms, and despised, 
not indeed the gold of the 
Romans, but the secret motive of their 
annual subsidies. The vacant forti£ca- 
tions of the river were instantly occu- 
])ied by these barbarians : their stan- 
dards w'oro planted on the walls of 
Sirmiuni and Belgrade ; and the ironical 
tone of tiicir apology aggravatuil this 
insult on the majesty ol the empire. 
“So extensive, 0 Caesar, are your 
dominions ; so numerous are your cities ; 
that you are continually seeking for 
nations to whom, cither in peace or war, 
yon may relinquish these useless posses- 
sions. Tho Gepidro are your brave and 
faithful allies ; and if they have anti- 
cipated your gifts, they have shown a 
just confidence in your bounty. ” Their 

1 Agathias, 1. v. p. 157, 158. He conflnca this 
weakness of the emperor und the empire to the 
old age of Justmian ; but, alas 1 he was never 
young. 

3 This mlaohievouB policy, which Procopius 
(Aneodot. c. 19) imputes to tho emperor, is re- 
vealed in his epistle to a Scythian prince, who 
was capable of understanding it. "Aj/ar 
neij *xi uyymwTMTnf says Agathias (L v. p. 
170,171X 


presumption was excused by the mode 
of revenge which Justinian embraced. 
Instead of asserting the rights of a 
sovereign for the protection of his sub- 
jects, the emperor invited a strange 
people to in vane and possess the Roman 
provinces between the Danube and the 
Alps; and the ambition of tho Gopido) 
w'as checked by the rising power and 
, fame of the Lombakds.* This corrupt 
appellation has bem dif- 
fused in the thirteenth 
century by the merchants and liaiikcrs, 
the Italiiui posterity of these savage 
warriors; but the original name of 
Langohards is expressive only of the 
peculiar length and fashion of their 
bear^ds. I am not disposed either to 
question or to justify their Scaudinaviau 
origin nor to pursue tlie migrations of 
the Lombards through unknown regions 
and marvellous adventures. About the 
time of Augustus and Trajan, a ray of 
historic light breaks on the darkness of 
their antiquities, and they are <lis- 
covered, for the first time, between tiie 
Elbe and the Oder# Fierce, beyond the 
example of the Germans, they delighted 
to propagate the tremendous belief, 
that their Jicads were fonned like the 
heads of dogs, and that tliey drank the 
blood of their enemies whom they van- 
qiiished in battle. Tho smallness of' 
their numbq;s was recruited by tho 
adoption of their bravest slaves ; iind 
alone, amidst their powerful neighbours, 
they dcfciuied by arms their high- 
spirited inilepcndciico. In the teinpe&fs 

^ Gens Oennanft feritate ferocior, sius 
Velleius Taterculus of the Lombards (ii. 
Langobardos paucitas nobilitat. Plnrimis ac 
valentissimis nationibus cincti non per obse- 
quinm, Bed pnelllB ct periclitando, tuti sunt 
(Tacit, de Moribus German, c. 40). See likewise 
Strabo (1. vii. p. 446). The best goographers 
place them beyond the Elbe, in tbebiehopric of 
Magdebiirgb and the middle march of Branden- 
burgh ; and their situation will agree with the 
patriotic remark of the Count 'Je Hertisberg, 
that most of the barbarian conquerors issued 
from the same countries which still produce the 
armies of Prussia.* 

3 The Scandinavian origin of the Gotha and 
Lombards, as stated by Paul IVarnetrid, sur- 
named the deacon, is attacked by Cluverins 
(Germania Antiq. 1. iii. c. 26, p. lOji, &c.), a 
native of PriiHSia, and defended by Grotins 
(Prolegonu ad Hist, (ioth. p. 28, Ac.), tha 
Bwedi^ amba&bador. 

* See Halte^Brun, vqI. i. p. 402.-*M 
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of the north, which overwholmecl go 
many names and nations, this little 
bark of the Lombards still floated on 
the surface : they gradually descended 
towards the south and the Danube; 
and at the end of foiyr hundred yatrs 
they again appear with their ancient 
valour and renown. Their maimers 
were not less ferocious. The assassina- 
tion of a royal guest was executed in 
the presence, and by the command, of 
the king’s daughter, who had lieen pro- 
voked by some words of insult, and 
disappointed by his diminutive stature ; 
and a tribute, tlie price of blood, was 
imposed on tlie Lombards, liy his brothey 
tlm king of the Hcruli. Adversity re- 
vived a sense of moderation and justice, 
and the insolence of conquest was 
chastised by tlie signal defeat and irre- 
parable (lispersioii of the Heruli, who 
were seated in the southern provinces 
of Poland.* The victories of the Lom- 
bards recommended them to the friend- 
ship of the emperors ; and at the solici- 
tation of Justinian, they passed the 
Danube, to reduce, according to their 
treaty, the citie^of Noricum and the 
fortresses of Pannonia. But the spirit 
of raype soon tempted them beyond 
these ample limits ; they wandered 
along the coast of the Iladriatic as far 
as Dyrrachium, and presumed, with 
familiar rudeness, to enter the towns 
and houses of their Rdinan allies, and 
to seise the captives who had escaped 
from their audacious hands. These 
acts of hostility, tile sallies, as it might 
be pretended, of some loose adven- 
, turers, were disowned by the nation, 
and excused by the emperor ; but the 
arms of the Lombards were more seri- 
ously engaged |}y a contest of thirty 
years, which was terminated only by 
the extirpation of the Gepidse. The 
hostile nations often pleaded their cause- 
before tl^e throne of Constantinople; 
and the crafty Justinian, to whom the 
barbarians were almost equally odious, 
pronounced a partial and ambiguous 

1 Two facts in the narrative of Paul Diaconui 
(1< 0 . 20) are expressive of national manners ; 
1. Diftn od tolmtam iuderet— while he played 
at dranehts. 2. Camporam viridantia Una. 
The onltivation of flax supposes properly, com- 
mtroe, agriculture, and manufaotares. 

TOL II 


sentence, and dexterously protracted 
the war by slow and ineffectual succours. 
Their strength was formidable, since 
the Lombards, who sent into the field 
several myi'iads of soldiers, still claimed, 
as the weaker side, the protection of 
the Romans. Their spirit was intrepid ; 
yet such is the uncertainty of courage, 
that the two armies were suddenly 
struck with a panic ; they fled from 
each other, and the rival kings repiaincif 
with their guards in the midst of an 
empty plam, A short truce was ol)- 
tained ; but their mutual resentment 
again kindled ; .and the remembrance of 
their shame rendered the next encounter 
more desperate and bloody. Forty 
thousand of tlie barbarians perished iu 
the decisive battle, which broke the 
power of the Gepidec, transferred the 
fears and wishes of Justinian, and fn st 
displayed the character of All)oin, the 
youthful prince of the Lombards, and 
the future conqueror of Italy.* 

The wild people who dwelt or wan 
dered in the plains 
xiussiHi Lithuiiiiiiii And 
Poland, miglit be reduced, iu the age 
of Justinian, under tlm two great 
families of the B(7LO.\iiians’ and tlie 

1 1 have used, without undertaking to re- 
concile, the facts in Procopius (Goth. 1, ii. c. 14, 1. 
ni. c. 33, 34, 1. Iv. c. IS, 25), Paul Dlaconos (de 
Gestis Langobard. I i. c. 1-23, in Mnratori, 
Script. Kerum Italicarum, tom. i. p. 405-410), 
and Jornandes (do Success. Kegnorura, p. 242). 
The patient reader may draw some light from 
Mascou (Hist, of the Germans, and Annotat. 
xxiii.) and DeBuat (Uist. des Peuples, &c. tom. 
ix.x. xi.). 

3 I adopt the appellation of Bulgarians, from 
Ennodlus (in Panegyr. TheodoricL 0pp. Sir- 
mond, tom. 1. p. 1508, 1600), Jornandes (de 
Kebus Geticis, c. 5, p. 194, etdeRegu. Sacces- 
sione, i*. 242), Theophancs (p. 185), and the 
dhronicles of Gassiodorus and Marcel linus. 
The name of Huns is too vague ; the tribes of 
the Cutturgurians and Utturgurlans are too 
minute and too harsh.* 

* The Bulgarians are first mentioned among 
the writers of the West in the Panegyric on 
Tbeodorio by Ennodlus, Bishop of Pavia. 
Though they perhaps took part in the con- 
quests of the Huns, they did not advance to 
the Danube till after the dismembennent of 
that monarchy on t^e death of Attila. But 
the Bulgarians are mentioned much earUer by 
the Armenian writers. Above 600 years before 
Christ, a tribe of Bulgarians, driven from their 
native pos^sesslons beyond the Caspian, occu- 
pied a psjrt of Armenia, north of the Araxei. 
!^ey were of the Finnish race ; part of ibt 
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SoLAVONUNS. According to tlie Greek 
writers, the former, who touched the 
Buxine and the lake Masotis, derived 
from the Huns their name or descent ; 
and it is needless to renew the simple 
and wcU-knowji picture of Tartar 
manners. They wore liold and dex- 
terous archers, who drank tho^ milk, 
and feasted on the flesh, of their fleet 
and indefatigable horses ; whose flocks 
and herds followed, or rather guided, 
the motions of their roving camps, to 
whose inroads no country was remote 
or impervious, and who were practised 
in flight, though incapilde of fear. The 
nation was divided into two powerful 
and hostile tribes, wiio pursued each 
other with fraternal hatred. They 
eagerly disputed the friendship, or 
ratlicsr tlio gifts, of the emperor ; and 
th(3 distinction which nature had fix^nl 
between the faithful dog and the ra- 
pacious wolf was applied by an am- 
bassador, who received only verbal 
instructions from the mouth of his 
illit(?rato prince.* The Bulgarians, of 
whatsoever species, were equally at- 
tracted by Koman wealth; they as- 
sumed a vague dominion over the 

1 Procopius (Ooth. 1. Iv. c. 19]t Ills verbal 
message (he owns himself an illiterate bar- 
barian) is delivered as an epistle. The style is 
savage, tigurative, and originoL 

nation in the fifth century moved westward, 
and reached the modern Bulgaria; part re- 
mained along tho Volga, which is called £tel, 
£tii, or Athil. in all the Tartar languages, but 
from the Bulgarians, the Volga. The power 
of tho eastern Bulgarians was broken by ifatou, 
son of Tchingiz Khan ; that of the we.stern will 
appear in the course of tho history. Frcjm St. 
hlartin, vol. vii. p. 141. Malte-Urun, on the 
contrary, conceives that the Bulgarians took 
their name from tlie river. According to the 
Byzantine historians they were a branch of the 
^)ugres (Thunmann, Hist, of the people to the 
Fast of £uro])e), but they have more resemb- 
lance to the Turks. Their first country, Great 
Bulgaria, w.as wn&hed by the Volga. Some re- 
mains of their capital are still shown near 
Kasan. They afterwards dwelt in Kuban, and 
finally on the Danube, where they subdued 
(about the year liOO) tlte Slavo-Servians estab- 
lished on the Lower Danube. Conquered in 
their turn by the Avars, they freed themselves 
from that yoke in 635 : their empire then com- 

S rised the Outturgurians, the remains of the 
[uns established on the Palus Mseotis. The 
Danubian Bulgaria, a dismemberment of this 
vast state, was long formidable to the Byzan- 
tine emnlre. Malte-Bron, de Gtog. 
iv. vol I p. 419.->M. 


Sclavooian name, and theit rapid 
marches could only be stopped by the 
Baltic Sea, or the extreme cold and 
poverty of the north. But the same 
race of Sclavouians appears to have 
maintained, in every age, the possession 
of the same countries. Their numeroii.s 
tribes, however distant or adverse, used 
one common language (it was harsh 
and irregular), and were known hy tho 
resemblance of their form, which devi- 
ated from the swarthy Tartar, and 
approached without attaining the lofty 
stature and fair complexion of the 
German. Four thousand six linndrcd 
villages* wore scattcroil over the pro- 
vinces of Russia and Poland, and their 
huts were hastily built of rough timber, 
in a coimtry deficient both in stone and 
iron. Erected, or ratlier enneealed in 
the depth of forests, on the hanks of 
rivers, or tlie edge of luorassoa, we may 
not perhaps, without flattery, compare 
them to the architecture of the ))caver ; 
which they resembled in a double issue, 
to the land and water, for the escape of 
the savage inhabitant, an animal less 
cleanly, less diligout, and less social, 
than that marvellous quadruped. The 
fertility of tlie soil, ratiiei than tho 
labour of the natives, supplied the 
nistic plenty of tlie Sclavonians. Their 
sheep and horned cattle were large and 
numerou.s, and tho fields wliich they 
lowed with milSet and panic," afforded, 
in the place of bread, a coarse and less 
nutritive food. Tho incessant rapine 
of their neighbours 'compelled them to 
bury this trea.siirc in the earth ; but on 
the appearance of a stranger, it was 
freely imparted by a people, whose un- 
favourable character is qualified by the 
epithets of chaste, patient and hospit- 

1 Thlqsum is the resaltof a particular list, in 
.a curious H8. fragment of tho year .050, found 
in the library of Milan. Tho obscure geo- 
graphy of the times provokes and qj^ercises the 
patience of the Count de Buat (tom. zi. p. (SO- 
180). The Frenph minister often loses himself 
in a wildemoas which requires a Saxon and 
Polish guide. 

s Panicum, nilUm, See Columella, 1. ii. o. 
9. p. 430, edit. Gesner, Plln. Hist. Natur. xvlii, 
24. 25. The Sarmatians made a pap of millet, 
mingled with mare’s milk or blood. In the 
wealth of modem husbandry, our millet feeds 
poultry, and not heroes. See the dictiouwries 
of Bomare and Miller. 
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&ble. As their supreme god, they swelled the titleff of Justinian with ao 
adored an invisible master of the epithet of conquest.* Against the 
thunder. The rivers and the nymphs Antes he erechjd the fortihcations of 
obtained their subordinate honours, the Lower Danube ; and laboured to 
and the popular worship was expressed secure the alliance of a people seated in 
in »^ows and sacrifice. Tlie Sclavoiiians the di rect channel of northern inunda* 
disdained to obey a despot, a prince, or tioii, jin interval of two hundred miles 
oven a magistrate ; but their experience between the mountains of Transylvania 
was too narrow, their passions too and the Euxino aeiu But the Antes 
headstrong, to compose a system of wanted power and inclination to stem 
equal law or general defence. Some the fuory of the torrent j and the light- 
voluntary resgpet was yielded to age armed SclavoniKUS, from a hundred 
and valour; but each tribe or village tribes, pursued w.ith almost ejual speed 
exi.sted as a separate republic, and all the foototeps of the B>algarian horse, 
must be persuaded where none could The payment of »one piece of gold for 
be compelled. They fought on foot, each soldier procured a safe and easy 
almost naked, and, except an unwieldy retreat through ‘.the country of the 
shield, without any defensive amour ; Gcfidm, who commanded the passage 
tlieir Aveapons of olTcnce were a bow, a of Idle Upper Danube.® The hopes or 
quiver of small poisoned arrows, and a foasB of the barbwians ; their intestine 
lung ro[ie,whicli they dexterously threw umon or discord; the accident of a 
from a dLstanco, and entangled their froeen or shall ow stream ; the prospect 
enemy in a running noose. In the of harvest or vintage ; the prosperity 
field, tlio Sclavonuin infantry Wiis or distress di the Romans, were the 
diingeroua by their speed, agility, and cainses whicJ i produced the uniform 
liardiueaa; they swam, they dived, they repetition of annual visits, ^ tedious in 
remained under water, drawing their the narrativ e, and destructive, in the 
breath through a hollow canc ; and a event. TIm ! same year, and wssibly 
river or lake was often tlie scene of the same n lonth, in which J^venna 
their uflsuspectod ambuscade. But surrendered , was marked by an invasion 
these were the achievements of spies or of the Hunt or Bulgarians, so dreadful, 
stragglers ; the military art was un- that ii aln .ost efiB^d the memory of 
► known to the Sclavonians ; their name their ! inroads. They spread from 
was obscure, and their ctmquests were the BnWh 3 of Constantople to the 
inglorious,* Ionian GnJ f, destroyed thirty-two cities 

I have marked the faint and general orcastlesyi erased Potidw, which Athens 

TJwsr Inroads Sclavonians had biiilta md Philip had begged,- and 

and Bulgarians, without repassed I he DanubSi. draggiw at their 
attempting to define their intermediate horsea^ he els one httndrea and twenty 
ftuindaries, Avhich Avere not accurately thousand of the subjeehl of Justinian, 
known or respected by the barbarians In a eohi lequent innoad th^ pifltoed 
themselves. Their importance was the wall of the Thiwdiii Ohersonesu^ 
niciisurcd by their* vicinity to the em- rapMuKsS vortiooiui in BiW fluents furenf 
pire ; ancf tlie level country of Moldavia deTOlviteur (Jornandei, «. 5 , 94 Muj*' 

uml Walachia was occupied by the jtrius- oash. i.iiLc.l 4 ,eldeEoiot. 

Antes,® a Sclavonian tribe, which 

^ T'or the name and nation, the altaatlon and to .the Bh 

manners, of the Sclavoniana, aee the original I'Thei 

evidence of the sixth century, In Procopius oodi inset iptiozuttf^jnstoriaiitiNUi adopted by 
(<;oth. 1. ii. c. 26, 1. ill. c. 14), end the emperor bU eiwcfli isors. and la iustiflfd by tha tdoufi 
Mauritius or Maurice (Stratagemat. 1. ii. c. 5, Ludlawig (in Vlt. Ji itUuiaD. p» 516). It had> 
spud Maacou, Anuotat. xxxi). The Stratagems strange^ puxded tf la dvUitM d tha ndddle* 
01 Maurice have been printed only, as I under- age. 
fitand, atUe end of Scheffer's edition of Arrian's ^ Froec ipim, Ooth. 

Tactics, at Upsal. 1664 (Fabric. Bibliot. Grsec. , > An ii ircS «l tl 
I iv. c. 8, tom, ill. p. 278), a scarce, and bltber- I Presopin a, vlib • ea 
^tome, an inaccessible book. (Persic. 1 . iiTlx i 

Antes eorum foctimimi . , . Taysli ^ bonows^ roaMayrai' 


Enniii^ccBitedtodl by' 
t{pe&pilliatitf 5 bi- 


Yet tha am Pwoephu nant our 
adH»jisnsMdghbeeiifcyi<ww<'*V 
ibe((I«B3!flc,llv.0iU , 
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extirpated tiie teoltations and the in- 
habitants, boldly traversed the HcUes* 
nont, and returned to their companions, 
laden with the spoils of Asia. Another 
party, which seemed a multitude in the 
eyes of the Romans, jmetrated, with- 
out opposition, from the straits of 
TherraonyliB to the isthmus of Corinth ; 
and the last ruin of Greece has appeared 
an object too minute for the attention 
of history. The works which the em- 
peror raised for the protection, but at 
the expense of his subjects, served 
only to disclose the weakness of some 
neglected part \ and the walls, which, 
by flattery had been deemed impreg- 
nable, were either d(»serted by the gar- 
rison, or scaled by the barbarians. 
Three thousand Sealvenians, who in- 
solently divided therasidves into rtwo 
bands, discovered the weakness and 
misery of a triumphant reign. They 
passed the Danube and the Hebrus, 
vanquished the Roman generals who 
dared to oppose their itrogrcss, and 
plundered, with impunity, the cities of 
Illyricum and Thrace, eai ih of which 
had arms and numbers tc ‘ overwhelm 
their contemptible assailas ts. What- 1 
ever praise the boldness c >f tlie Scla- 1 
vonians may deserve, it is sullied ])y ! 
the wanton and dcliliera te cruelty | 
which they are accused of exercising 
on their prisoners. Without distinction! 
of rank, or ago, or sex, tli e captives 
were impaled or flayed aliv e, or sus- 
p^ded between four posts, ai id beaten 
with clubs tiU they expired, o r enclosed 
in Mme spaoioui miilding, ai id left to 
pexisb in the flames with the spoil and 
cattle wMi might impede! march 
of those iavaM victors,* Pt irhaps a 
more impartial n&iiTative woul d reduce 
the number, and qualify the ni vture, of 
these horrid acts; and thej ■ might 
s^etltoes be excused by the cr lellaws 
of retaliatum. In the siege of! opirus,^ 
wh^ obstiimte defence had ( mraged 
’ a related 

111. c. 29, 
viour to 
ithority, 
Maurice 

Thrace, 
Thaioi 
>le (Ori- 


* iiie onietetei of the Salavoniaae ar 
m nmlfleit by Piwopiu % (Gtotb. i. : 
J). For their ai|d;sBii Kberal beha 

their p^totheai 

somewhat more recant, of I he Emperor 

^^mwaeiitastbnsi xPhUlppiln 

0 the 0 * 


the Sclavoniatis, they massacred fifteen 
thousand males; but they spared the 
women and children; the most valuable 
captives were always reserved for labour 
or ransom; the servitude was not rigor- 
ous, and the terms of their deliverance 
were speedy and moderate. But the 
subject, or the historian of Justinian, 
exhaled his just indignation in the 
language of complaint and reproach; 
and Procopius has confidently affirmed, 
that in a reign of thirty-two years, 
each mmal inroad of the barbarians 
consumed two hundred thousand of the 
inlialiitants of the Roman empire. The 
entire population of Turkish Europe, 
which nearly corresponds with the pro- 
vinces of Justinian, would perhaps ho 
incapable of supplying six millions of 
persons, the result of this incredible 
estimate.* 

In the midst nf these obscure calam- 
ities, Europe felt the _ . ^ 

shock of a revolution, mraSShyof 
which first revealed to «»*«*■*» 
the world the name and 
nation of the Turk...'* Like Romulus, 
the foundert of that martial people was 
suckled by a she-wolf, who afterwards 
made him the father of a numerous 
progeny; and the representation of that 
animal in the banners of the Turks pre- 
served the memory, or ratlier suggested 
the idea, of atoblc, which was invented, 

I without any mutual intercourse, by 
the shepherds of Latium and those of 
Scythia. At the equal distance of two 
thousand miles from the Caspian, the 
Icy, the Chinese, and the Bengal seas, 
a ridge of mountains is conspicuous, 
the centre, and perhaps the summit of 
Asia; which, in j;he language of 
different nations, has been styled the 
ImauB, and Caf,” and Altai, and the 

1 According to the malevolent testimony of 
the Anecdotes (c. 18) these inroa^p had reduced 
the provinces south of the Danube to the state 
of a Scythian wilderness. 

3 From Caf to Cat ; which a more rational 
geography would interpret, from (maua, per- 
haps, -to Mount Atlas. According to the 

* It must be remembered that the name o' 
Turks Is extended to a whole family of the 
Asiatic races, and not confined to the Aisena, 
or Turks of the Altai.— M. 

t Assena (the wolf) was the name of this 
chief. Klaproth. Tau. Hist, de I'Asie, p. 114. 
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Golden Mountains/ and the Girdle of 
the Earth. The sides of the hills were 
productive of minerals ; and the iron 
forges/ for the purpose 'of war, w'cre 
exercised by tlie Turks, the most de- 
spised portion of the slaves of the great 
khan of the Geougen. But their servi- 
tude could only last till a leader, bold 
and eloquent, should arise to persuade 
his countrymen that the same arms 
which they forged for their masters, 
might become, in their own hands, the 
instruments of freedom and victory. 
They sallied from the mountains / a 
sceptre was the rew'ard of his advice ; I 
and the annual ceremony, in which » | 
piece of iron was heated in the fire, and ! 
the smith’s hammer t was successively | 
handled by the prince and his nobles, i 
recorded for ages the humble profession 
and rational pride of the Turkish na- 1 
tion. Bertezena,^ their first leader, 

reliKioaa philosophy of the Mahometans, the 
basis of Mount Caf is an emerald, whose reflec- 
tion produces the azure of the sky. The moun- 
tain is endowed with a sensitive action in its 
r(X)t8 or nerves ; and their vibration, at the 
command of God, isihe cause of earthquakes 
(D'Herhelot, p. 230, 231). 

^ The Siberian iron is the best and most 
plentlfd in the world ; and In the southern 
parts, aoove sixty mines are now worked by the 
industry of the Ilussiaus (Strathleiiberg, Hist, 
of Siberia, p. 312, 387. Voyage en Siberle, par 
I'Abbe Chappe d'Auteroche, p. 003-608, edit, 
in r2mo. Amsterdam, 1770). The Turks offered 
iron for sale; yet the Bcmian ambassadors, 
with strange obstinacy, persisted in believing 
that it was all a trick, and that their country 
produced none (Menander in Excerpt. Leg. p. 
162). * 

3 Of Irgana-kon (Abulghad Khan, Hist. 
Genealogique des Tatars, F. ii. c. 6, p. 71-77, c. 

• 15, p. 155). The tradition of the Moguls, of 
the 450 years which they passed in the moun- 
tains, agrees with the Chinese periods of the 
history of the Huns and Turks (He Guignei, 
tom. i. part 11. p. 37^1), and the twenty genera- 
tions, from their restoration to Zlngls. 


* Altai,' {.r. Altun Tagb, the Golden Moun- 
tain. Von Hammer. Osman. Gescbichte, vol. i. 
P.2.-M. 

t The Mbiigol Temugin is also, though er- 
roneously, explained by Bubruquu, a smith. 
Bchmidt, p. 876.-M. 

I There appears the same confusion here. 
Eertezeua (UeTt6-Scheno) is claimed as the 
founder of the Mongol race. The name means 
' thq grey (blaulicbe) wolf. In fact, the same 
traditton of the origin from a wolf seems com- 
mon to the Mongols and the Turks. The 
Mongol Berti-Sebeno, of the very curious 
Mongol History, pulled and translated by 
M. Bchmidt of Petersburg, Is brought from 


signalised their valour and his own in 
successful combats aninat the neigh- 
bouring tribes ; but vmen ho presumed 
to ask in marriage the danffhtsr of the 
great khan, the insolent wmand of a 
slave and a mechanic was contemptu- 
ously rejected. 'The disgrace was ex- 
piated by a more noble alliance with a 
princess of China; and the decisive 
battle which almost extirpated the na- 
tion of the Geougen, estaMlshed in 
Tartary the new and more powerful 
empire of the Turks/ They reigned 
over the north ; but they cemfessed the 
vanity of conquest, by their faithful 
attachment to the mountain of their 
fathers. The royal encampment seldom 
lost sight of Mount Altai* from whence 
the river Irtish descends to water the 
rid) pastures of the Calmucks,* which 
nAirish the largest sheep and oxen in 
the world. The soil is fruitful and the 
climate mild and temperate: the happy 
region was ignorant of earthquake and 
pestilence ; tlie emperor’s throne was 
turned towards the East, and a golden 
wolf on the top of a spear seemed to 
guard the entrance of his tent. One of 
the successors of Bertezena was tempted 
by the luxury and superstition of 
China ; but bis design of building cities 
and temples was defeated hy the simple 
wisdom of a bail^arian coupselidr, 
“ The Turks,” be said "are not equal 
in number to one hundredth part of the 
inhabitants of China. If we balance 
tbeir power, and elude thdr armies, it 
is because we wander without any fixed 
habitations, in the exercise of war and 
hunting. Are we itrong ? we advance 

1 The eoontry of the Turks, now of tlw 
Calmucks, is well described in the Genealogical 
History, p. 52I'5(!2. The curious notes of the 
French translator are enlarged and digested in 
the second volume of the English version. 


Thibet, M. Schmidt considers this tradition 
of the Thibetans descent of the royal race of 
the Mong^, to be much earUer than thdr 
conversion of Lamaiim, yet it se^ very 
suspicious. See Klaproth, Tobl de TAj^, p. 
159. The Turkish Hertesena is cslj^ Thou- 
men by Klaproth, p. 116. In 552 Tbw-mw 
tookthetiUeof Kha-Khin, and vif esUid U 
Kban.-M. 

* Great Buohaiia is toriditin, see 
Hammer, 2. It indudes aU the ifaat iteppss d 
thefootof the Altai. Ths meis thtsam 
with thit of the Tnam «l Ffidm posUi 
legend.~*M. 
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and conquer : are ire feeble ? we 
retire and are concealed. Should the 
Turks confine themaelves witliin the 
walls of cities, the loss of a battle would 
be the destruction of their empire. 
The bonzes preach only patience, 
humility, and the renunciation of the 
world. Such, 0 king ! is not the re- 
ligion of heroes.” They entertained, 
with less reluctance, the doctrines of 
Zoroaster ; but the greatest part of the 
nation acquiesced, without inquiry, in 
the opinions, or rather in the practice, 
of their ancestors. The honours of 
sacrifice were reserved for the supremo 
d^ty; they acknowledge, in rude 
hymns, their obligations to the air, the 
fire, the water, and the earth; and 
their priests derived some profit from 
the art of divination. Their unwritigi 
laws were rigorous and impartial : i\mt 
was punished by a tenfold restitution ; 
adultery, treason; and murder, with 
death ; and no chastisement could be 
inflicted too severe for the rare and 
inexpiable guilt of cowardice. As the 
subject nations marched under the 
standard of the Turks, their cavalrv, 
both men and horses, were proudly 
computed by millions; one of their 
efiective armies consisted of four hun- 
dred thousand soldiers, and in less than 
fifty years they were connected in peace 
and war with the Romans, the Persians, 
and the Chinese. In their northern 
limits, some vestige may be discovered 
of the form and situation of Kamt- 
chatka, of a people of hunters and 
fishermen, whose sledges were drawn 
by dogs and whose habitations were 
buried in. the earth. The Turks were 
ignorant of astronomy ; but the obser- 
vation taken by some learned Chinese, 
with a gnomon of eight feet, fixes the 
royal camp in the latitude of forty-nine 
degrees, and marks their extreme pro- 
gress within three, or at least ten de- 
grees, of the polar circle . ' Among their 
southern conquests the most splendid 
was that of the Kcphthalites or white 
Huns, a polite and warlike people, who 
possessea the commercial cities of 
IkKibara aud Samarcand, who had 
^ Viideloa, p. 141, ISl. The fact, though it 
fhrletljr bdoiigi to a lubonliiuite and ittCouBive 
tribe, may be l&trodueed here. 


vanquished the Persian monarch, and 
carried their victorious arms along the 
banks, and perhaps to the mouth of the 
Indus. On the side of the West, tlie 
Turkish cavalry advanced to the lake 
Masotis. They passed that lake on the 
ice. Tlie khan who dwelt at the foot 
of Mount Altai issued his coramaiids 
for the siege of Bosphorus,* a city 
the voluntary subject of Rome, and 
whoso princes had formerly been the 
friends of Athens.* To,, the east, the 
Turks invaded China, as often as the 
vigour of the government was relaxed ; 
and 1 am taught to read in the history 
of the times, that they mowed down 
their patient enemies like hemp or 
grass, and that the mandarins ap- 
plandea the wisdom of an emperor who 
repulsed these barbarians with golden 
lances. This extent of savage empire 
compelled the Turkish monarch to 
establish three subordinate princes of 
his own Wood, who soon forgot their 
gratitude and allegiance. The con- 
querors were enervated by luxury, 
which is always except to an in- 
dustrious people ; the nolicy of China 
solicited the vanquished nations to re- 
sume their independence; anU the 
power of the Turks M'as limited to a 
period of two hundred years. The 
revival of their name and dominion in > 
the southern c(y;ntries of Asia are the 
events of a later ago : and the dynas- 
ties, which succeeded to their native 
realms, may sleep in oblivion ; since 
their history bears no relation to the 
decline and fall of tho Roman Empire.^ 

1 Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 12, I. 11. c. S. 
Peysionel Observations sur les Peuples Bar- 
bares, p. 00, 100) deAues the distance between 
Caffa and the old Bospholus at sixteen long 
Tartar leagues. 

s See, in a Mdmoiie of M. de Bozo IM4m. de 
I'Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. vi. p. 540- 
565), the ancient kings and medals of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus ; and the gfatitude of 
Athens, in the Oration of Demosthenes against 
Leptines (in Beiske, Orator. Graac. tom. i. p. 

466, 467). 

8 For the origin and levolutloni of the Arst 
Turkish em^re, the Chinese details are bor- 
rowed from De Guignes (Hist des Huns, tom. 

L P. ii. p. 867-462) and Visdelou (Supplement k 
la Bibliothiqne Orient. d’Herbeiot, p. 82-114). 
The Greek or Roman hints are gathered in 
Menander (p. 106-164) and Theophyloet Simo* 
cattoavli.c.7,8). 
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111 the rapid career of conquest, the 
Turks attacked and sub- 
fceSrelKTwL, dued the nation of the 
or Varchonites * on 
the banka of the river Til, 
which derived the epithet of Black 
from its dark water or gloomy forests.* 
The khan of the Ogora was slain with 
three hundred thousand of his subjects, 
and their bodies were scattered over 
the space of four days’ journey ; their 
surviving co^itrymen acknowledged 
tlio strength and mercy of the Turks ; 
and a small portion, about twenty thou- 
sjiiid warriors, preferred exile to servi- 
tude. Tliey followed the well-known 
road of the Volga, cherished the error 
of the nations who confounded them 
with the Avails, and spread the terror 
of that false though famous appellation, 
wliich had not, however, saved its 
lawful proprietors from the yoke of the 
Turks.^ After a long and victorious 


1 The river Til, or Tula, according to the 
geography of De Gulgnus (tom. i. part. if. p. 
Iviii. and SiVJ) is a small, though grateful, stream 
of the desert, that falls into the Orhou, Selinga, 
&c. See Bell, Journey from Petersburg to 
Pekin (vol. il. p. 124); yet his own description 
of the Keat, down wliich he sailed into the 
Oby, rejlresents the name and attributes of the 
hltxik river (p. 139). f 

a Theophylact, I vll. c. 7, 8. And yet his 
true Avars arc invisible even to the eyes of M. 
de (juignes : and wliat can be more illustrious 
than the juUe '/ The rigl^ of the fugitive 

* The Ogora or Varchonites, from Var a river 
(obviously connected with the name Avar), 
must not be confounded with the Uigoun, the 
eastern Turks (v. llainiuer, Osmanlsche G» 
chichte, vol. i. p. 8), who speak a language, 
the parent of the more modem Turkish dialects, 
^Ooiujiare Klaproth, page 121. They are the 
ancestors of the Usbeck Turks. These Ogora 
were of the same Finnish race with the Huns ; 
and the 20,000 families which fled towards the 
west, after the Tuskisb invasion, were of the 
same race with those which remained to the 
east of the Volga, the true Avars of Theo- 
phylact.-~M. 

t M. Klaproth (Tableaux Historlqoei de 
I'Asie, p. 4(74) supposes this river to be an 
eastern affluent of the Volga, the Kama, which, 
from the colour of its waters, might be called 
black, M. Abel Kemusat (Kechercl^es sur les 
Langnes Tortares, vol. i. p. 820) and M. St. 
Martin (vol. ix. p. 878) considers it the Volga, 
0 which is called Atel or Etel by all the Turk^ 
^bes. It is called Attilas by Menander, and 
EuUtf by the monk Kuysbroek (1263). See 
^proth, Tahl.i{i8t. p. 247 This geography 
IS much more clear and simple than that 
adopted by Gibbon from Pe Guigne^ ^ m- 
gestedfromBeU.-M. 


march, the new Avars arrived at the 
foot of Mount Cauca.sus, in the coimtry 
of the Alani* and Circassians, where 
they first heard of the splendour and 
weakness of the Roman empire. They 
humbly requested their confederate, 
the prince of tho Alani, to lead them 
to this source of riches ; and their am- 
btissador, with the permission of tho 
governor of Lazica, was transported by 
the Buxine sea to Constantinople. 
Tho whole city was poured forth to be- 
hold with curiosity and terror the 
aspect of a strange people ; their long 
hair, which hung in tresses down their 
backs, was gracefully bound with 
ribands, but the rest of their liabit 
appeared to imitate the fashion of the 
Huns. When they were admitted to 
ti^ audience of Justinian, Tbair «mbauy to 
Candisb, the first of the 
ambassadors, addressed the Roman 
emperor in these terms: “You see 
before you, 0 mighty prince, the repre- 
sentatives of the strongest and most 
populous of nations, the invincible, tho 
irresistible Avars. Wo are willing to 
devote ourselves to your service : we 
I are able to vanquish and destroy all tho 
I enemies who now disturb your repose. 
But we expect, os the price of our 
Alliance, as the reward of our valour, 
precious gifts, annual subsidies, and 
fruitful possessions.” At the time of 
this embassy, Justinian had reigned 
above thirty, he had lived aboveseventy- 
five years: his mind, as well as his 
body, was feeble and lanmd ; and tho 
conqueror of Africa and Italy, careless 
of the permanent interest of his people, 
aspired only to end his days in tho 
bosom even of inglorious peace. In a 
studied oration, he imparted to tho 
senate his resolution to dissemble tho 
insult, and to purchase tho friendship 
of the Avars ; and the whole senates 
like the mandarins of China, applauded 
the incomparable wisdom and foresight 
of their sovereign. The instruments of 

Ogors to that oatlonal appellation Is confessed 
by the Turks themselTes (Menander, p. 108). 

1 The Alani are still found In the Genea- 
logical History of the Tartars (p, 817), and In 
D'Anville's maps. They opposed the march of 
the generals of Zlngis round the Caipiaa lea, 
and were overthrown in a great battle (Hist, di 
OiDgiscin, L It. c. 9, p. 447). 
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luxury were immediately prepared to 
captivate the barbarians ; silken gar< 
incnts, soft and splendid beds, and 
chains and collars encnisted with gold. 
The ambassadors, content with ifuck 
liberal reception, departed from Con- 
stantinople, and Valentin, one of the 
emperors guards, was sent with a 
similar character to their camp at the 
foot of Mount Caucasus. As their de- 
struction or tlieir success must be alike 
advantageous to tlie empire, lie per- 
suaded tnem to invade the enemies of 
Rome ; and they were easily tempted, 
j gifts and promises, to gratify their 
ruling inclinations. These fugitives, 
who fled before the Turkish arms, 
passed the Tanais and Borysthenes, 
and boldly advanced into the heart of 
Poland and Germany, violating the l^w 
of nations, and, abusing the rights of 
victory. Before ten years had elapsed, 
their camps were seated on the Danube 
and the Elbe, many Bulgarian and 
Sclavonian names were obliterated from 
the earth, and the remainder of their 
tribes are foun4) as tributaries and 
vassals, under the standard of the 
Avars. The chagan, the peculiar title 
of their king, stiU alfected to cultivate 
the friendship of the emperor; and 
Justinian entertained some thoughts d 
fixing them in Pannonia, to balance the 
prevailing power of the Lombards. 
But the virtue or treachery of an Avar 
betrayed the secret enmity and ambi- 
tious designs of their countrymen ; and 
they loudly complained of the timid, 
though jealous policy, of detaining 
their ambassadors, and denying the 
arms which they had been allowed to 
purchase in the capital of the empire.’ 

Perhaps the apparent change in the 
dispositions of the em- 
perors may be ascribed to 
the embassy which was 
received from the con- 
querors of the Avars.’ The immense 


EpteutuoftlM 
Turks Md 



1 The embassies and first conquests of the 
Avars may be read in Menander (Excerpt. 
Legat. p. 99, 100, 101, 154, 155), Theophanes (p. 
196), the Historia Misow (1. xvi. n, 109), and 
Ghr^ory of Tours (L ir. o. 23, 29, In the His- 
torians of France, tom. il. p. 214, 217). 

3 Theophanes (Chron. p. 201), and the Hist. 
Misoella xvi. p. 110), as understood by De 
6«ignei (hnn. i. part li. p. 854), appear to speak 


distance which eluded their arms could 
not extinguish their resentment : the 
Turkish ambassadors pursued the foot- 
steps of the vanquished to the Jaik, the 
Volga, Mount Caucasus, the Kuxinc, 
and Constantinople, and at length ap- 
peared before the successor of Coiistiui- 
tine, to request that ho would not es- 
pouse the cause of rebels and fugitives. 
Even commerce had some share in this 
remarkable negotiation : and the Sog- 
doites, who were now thq tributaries of 
the Turks, embraced the fair occasion 
of opening, by the north of the Caspian, 
a new road for the importation of 
Chinese silk into the Koman Empire. 
The Persian, who preferred the naviga- 
tion ofr Ceylon, had stopped the cariV 
vans of Bochara and Samarcand : their 
silk was contemptuously burned : some 
Turkish ambassadors died in Persia, 
with a suspicion ^of poison ; and the 
great khan permitted his faithful vassal 
Maniach, the prince of the Sogdoites, 
to propose, at the Byzantine court, a 
treaty of alliance against their common 
enemies. Their splendid apparel and 
rich presents, the fruit of Oriental 
luxury, distinguished Maniach and his 
colleagues from the rude savages, ‘of the 
North : their letters, in the Scythian 
character and language, announced a 
people who had attained the rudiments 
of science tl#y enumerated the con- 
quests, they offered the friendship and 
military aid of the Turks ; and their 
sincerity was attested by direful impre- 
of a Turkish embassy to Justinian himself ; but 
that of Maniach, in the fourth year of his suc- 
cessor Justin, is rosltively the first that reached .. 
Constantinople (Menander, p. 108). 

^ The Kussiani have found characters, rude 
hieroglyphics, on the Irtish and Yenisri, on 
medals, tombs, idols, rocks, obelisks, Ac., 
(iitrablenlwrg, Hist, of Siberia, p. 824, S4(i, f06- 
420). Dr. Hyde (de Eeliglone Veterum Per- 
sarum, p. 521, Ac.), has given two alphabets 
of Thibet andf of the Eygours: 1 have long 
harboured a suspicion that all the sS^dhian, and 
tom, perhaps iwuch, of the Indian scienoe, was 
derived from the Greeks of Dactriana.* 

* Modem discoveries give no confirmation to 
this suspicion. The character of Indian soience, 
as well as of their Uterature and mythology, 
indicates an original source. Grecian art may » 
have oooaiioaaUy found its way into India. 
One or two of the sculptures in <Ool. Tod's 
account of tbs Jain temples, fl correct, show a 
finer outline, and purer sense of beauty, than 
appears native to India, where the monstrooi 
always predominated over simple Dature.~M. 
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cations (if they were guilty of falsehood) 
against their own he^, and the head of 
Disabul their master. The Greek prince 
entertained with hospitable regard the 
ambassadors of a remote and powerful 
monarch : the sight of silk-worms and 
looms disappointed the hopes of the 
Sogdoites ; the emperor renounced, or 
seemed to renounce, the fugitive Avars, 
but he accepted the alliance of the 
Turks ; and the ratification of the treaty 
was carried by a JRoman minister to the 
foot ot Mount Altai. Under the succes- 
sors of Justinian, the friendship of the 
two nations was cultivated by frequent 
and cordial intercourse; tlic most 
favoured vassals were permitted to 
imitate the example of the great l^n, 
and one hundred and six Turks, who on 
various occasions had visited Constanti- 
nople, departed at the same time for 
their native country. The duration and 
length of the journey from the Byzan- 
tine court to Mount Altai are not speci- 
fied ; it might have been difficult to 
mark a road through the nameless 
deserts, the mounlains, rivers, and 
morasses of Tartary ; but a curious 
account has been prc3er\’’cd of the re- 
ception &f the Koman ambassadors at 
the royal camp, After they had been 
purified with fire and incense, accord- 
•iug to a rite still practised under tlie 
sons of Zingis,* they we|p introduced 
to the presence of Disabul. In a valley 

* This rite is so ourioui, that I have sub- 
joined the description of it 
When these (tlie exercisers, the Shamans) 
reproached Zemarchus, they took all our bag- 
gage and placed it In the centre. Then, kindling 
a fire with branches of frankincense, lowly mur- 
muring certain barbarous words in the Scythian 
language, beating on aekind of bell (a gong) and 
a drum, they passed over the baggage the leaves 
of the frankincense, crackling with the fire, dnd 
at the same time themselvei becoming frantic, 
and violently leaping about, seemed to exorcise 
the evil spirit. Having thus, as they thought, 
averted all evil, they led Zemarchus himself 
through the fire. Menander, in Niebuhr’s 
Byzant. Hist. p. S81 . Compare Carpinl’s Travels. 
The princes of the race of Zingis Khan conde- 
scended to receive the ambassadors of the king 
if France, at the end of the thirteenth century, 
without their submitting to this humiliating 
rite. See Correspondence, published by Abel 
Bemusat, Nouv. mm, de TAcad. des Inscrip. 
vol. vil. On the embaisy of Zemaiohus, com- 
pare Klaproth, Tableaux de TAsle, p. U0.-M. 


of the Golden Mountam, they found the 
great khan in his tent, seated in a chair 
with wheels, to which a horse mighi 
be occasionally harnessed. As soon aa 
they had delivered their presents, which 
were received by tlic proper officers, 
Uicy exposed, in a iloricl oration, tlie 
wishes of the Homan emperor, tliat 
victory might attend the arms of tho 
Turks, that their reign might be long 
and prosperous, and that a strict alli- 
ance, without envy or deceit, might for 
ever be maintaine<l between tho two 
most powerful nations of the earth. 
Tho answer of Disabul corresponded 
With these friendly professions, and the 
ambassadors were seated by his side, 
at a banquet which lasted the greatest 
part of the day: the tent was sur- 
romped with silk hangings, and a 
Tartar liquor was served on tlic table, 
which possessed at least the intoxicat- 
ing qualities of wine. The entertain- 
ment of tho succeeding day was more 
sumptuous; the silk hangings of tho 
second tent were embroidered in various 
figures ; and the royal seat, the cups, 
and the vases, were of gold. A third 
pavilion was supported oy columns of 
gilt wood ; a bed of pure and massy 
gold was raised on four peacocks of the 
saAo metal : and before the entrance 
of the teiit, '"dishes, basins, and statues 
of solid silver, and admirable art, were 
ostentatiously piled in waggons, the 
monuments of valour rather than of 
industry. When Disabul led his armies 
against the frontiers of Persia, his 
Roman allies followed many days the 
march of the Turkish camp, nor were 
they dismissed till they had enjoyed 
their precedency over the envoy of the 
great King, whose loud and intemperate 
clamours interrupted the silence of the 
royal banquet. The power and ambi- 
tion of Chosroes cemented the union of 
the Turks and Romans, who touched 
his dominions on either side : but those 
distant nations, regardless of each other, 
consulted the dictates of interest, with- 
out recollecting the obligations of oaths 
and treaties. While the successor of 
Disabul celebrated bis father’s obse- 
quies, he was saluted by the ambas- 
sadors of tbs Emperor Tiberius, vhp 
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proposed an invasion of Persia, and 
sustained, with firmness, tlie angry and 
perhaps the just reproaches of that 
haughty barbarian. “You see my ten 
fingers,” said tho great klian, and he 
applied them to his mouth. “You 
Koinans speak with as many tongues, 
but they are tongues of deceit and per- 
jury. To mo you hold one language, 
to my subjects another ; and the nations 
arc successively deluded by your per- 
fidious eloquence. You precipitate 
your allies into war and danger, you 
enjoy their labours, and you neglect 
yoiir benefactors. Hasten your return, 
inform your master that a Turk is in- 
capable of uttering or forgiviiig false- 
hood, and that he shall speedily meet 
the punishment which he deserves. 
While he solicits my friendship ♦with 
flattering and hollow words, he is sunk 
to a confederate of my fugitive Var- 
clionites. If 1 condescend to march 
against those contemptible slaves, they 
will tremble at tlie sound of our whips ; 
they will be trampled, like a nest of 
ants, under the feet of my innumerable 
cavalry. I am not ignorant of the road, 
which they have followed to invade 
your empire ; nor can I be deceived by 
the vain pretence, that Mount Caucasus 
is the impregnable barrier of ^he 
Romans. I know the course of the 
Niester, the Danube, and tlie Hebrus ; 
the most warlike nations have yielded 
to the arms of the Turks ; and from the 
vising to the setting sun, the earth is 
my inheritance.” Notwithstanding this 
menace, a sense of mutual advantage 
soon rcnew'ed the alliance of the 
Turks and Romans: but the pride 
of the great khan survived his resent- 
ment; and when he announced an 
important conquest to his friend the 
Rmperor Maurice, he styled himself 
the master of the seven races, and 
the lord of the seven climates of the 
world.* 

Disputes have often arisen between 
the sovereigns of Asia, for the title 
of king of the world ; while the con- 

1 All the details of these Turkish and Roman 
embassies, so curious in tlie history of human 
manners, are drawn from tlie Extracts of Me- 
nander (p. 106-110, 1&1-154, lCi-164), in which 
we often reeret the want of oraer and connection. 


test has proved that it could not be* 
long to either of the com- 
petite. 

the Turks was bounded by the Oxus or 
Gihoii ; and Tourm was separated by 
that great river from the rival monarchy 
of Iran or Persia, M'hich in a smaller 


compass contained perha,ps a largisr 
measure of power and populatiou. The 
Persians, who alternately invaded and 
repulsed the Turks and tho Romans, 


were still ruled by thfl^hou8c of Sassan, 
which ascended the throne three hun- 


dred years before the accession of 
Justinian. His contemporary, Cabadcs 
or Kobad, had been successful in war 
against the Emperor Anastasius ; but 
the leign of that prince was distracted 
by civil and religious troubles. A 
prisoner in the hands of his subject ; an 
exile among the enemies of Persia ; ho 
recovered his liberty by prostituting 
the honour of his wife, and regained his 
kingdom with the dangerous and mer- 
cenary aid of the barbarians, who had 
slain his father. His nobles were sus- 


picious that Kobafl never forgave the 
authors of his expulsion, or even those 
of his restoration. The peQplowere 
deluded and inflamed by the fanaticism 
of Mazdak,* who asserted the com- 


1 See R’Herbelotdiibllot. Orient, p. CCS, 929); ‘ 
Hyde(dcReligipDU Vet. Femruin, c. 21. p. 290, 
291) ; Pocock (Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 7i), 71) ; 
EutychiuB (Annal. tom. ii. p. 176) ; Texeira (in 
Stevens, Hist, of Persia, 1, i. c. 34).* 

* Mazdak was an Archimagus, bom, accord- 
ing to Mirkbond (translated by DeSBcy,p. 853, 
and Malcolm, vol. i. p. 104), at Istakhar or Per- 
sepolis, according to an unedited and anons- 
mouB history, the Mod]mal-alte*warikh in the 
Royal Library at Paris, quoted by St. Martin, 
vol. vU. p. 322, at Niscliapour in (Jhorasan : his 
father's name was Baindadan. He announced 
himself as a reformer of ^Soroastrianisro, and 
carried the doctrine of the two principles to a 
much greater height. He preached the absolute 
indifference of human action, perfect equality 
of rank, community of property mid of women, 
marriages between the nearest kindred ; he in- 
terdicted the use of animal food, proscribed the 
unlawfulness of killing animals for food, en- 
forced a vegetable diet. See St. Martib, vol. 
vii. p. 822. Malcdm, vol. 1. p. 104. Mlrkhond 
translated by De Sacy. It is remarkable tha( 
the doctrine of Mazdak spread into t]» West. 
Two inscriptions found in Cyrene, in 1823, and 
explained ny M. Gesenius, and by M. Hamaker 
of Leyden, prove clearly that his doctrines bad 
been eagerly embraced by the remains of the 
ancient Gnostics ; and Maidak was enrolled with 
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inunlty ot women,* and the equality of 
mankind, whilst he appropriated the 
richest lands and most beautiful females 
to the use of his sectaries. The view 
of these disorders, which had been 
loinented by his laws and example, 
(iiiibittcred tlie declining age of the 
I’lTsinn monarch ; and his fears were 
increased by the consciousness of his 
design to reverse the natural and 
customary order of succession, in favour 
of his third and^most favoured son, so 
famous under the names of Chosroes and 
Nnshirvan. To render the youth more 
illustrious in the eyes of the nations, 
Kobad was desirous that he should bo 
adopted by the Emperor Justin ;* the 
hope of peace inclined the Byzantine 
court to accept this singular proposal ; 
and Ghdsroes might have acquired a 
specious claim to the inheritance of his 
Roman parent. But the future mis- 
chief was diverted by the advice of 
the quaistor Proclus : a difficulty was 
started, whether the adoption should 
bo performed as a civil or military rite 

^ The fame of the novvfiw for the community 
of women was soon propaf^ated in .Syria (Asse- 
. man. Bibiiot. Orient, tom. iii. p. 402) and Greece 
(I’rocop. J’StBic. 1. 1. c. 6). 

2 He offered his own wife and sister to the 
proidiet ; but the prayers of Nushirvan saved 
his mother, and the indignant monarch never 
^forgave the humiliation to which his filial piety 
had stopped : ]iedo.s tuos dcosculatu!i(sai(1 he to 
Maz(lak) enjus fmtor adhuu lares ocenpat 
(Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 71). 

5* J^rocopius, J’ersic. 1. i. c. 11. Was not Pro- 
clus over-wise? Was not tlie danger imagin- 
ary?— The excuse, at least, was Injurious to a 
nation not ignorant of letters : si) yfiftiMtm 
ni/s ratJttf wsiwurai, «XX’ tvrXvt 
rxm. Whether any mode of adoption was 
practised in Persia, 1 much doubt. 

Thnth, Saturn, Zoroasti:, Pythagoras, Epicurus, 
•fohn, and Christ, as the teachers of true Gnostic 
wisdom. See St. Martin, vol. vii. p. 338, Oese- 
nius de Inscriptione PhcBnicio<GrmG& in Cyre- 
naieft nuper repertfl, Halle, 1826. Hamaker, 
Lettre & M. Eaoul Bochette, Leyden, 1826.->M. 

* St. Martin questions this adoption : be 
argues its improbability, and supposes that 
Procopius, pervertingsomepopular traditions, or 
the remembrance of some fruitless negotiations 
which took place at that time, has mistaken, 
for a treaty of adoption, some treaty of guaran- 
tee or protection for the purpose of insuring the 
crown, after the death of Kobad, to his favourite 
son Chosroes, vol. viii. p. 82. Yet the Greek 
historians seem unanimous as to the proposal ; 
the Persians might be expect^ to mwntain 
silence on such a subject.~*M. 


the treaty was abruptly dissolved j and 
the sense of this indignity sunk deep 
into tlie mind of Chosroes, who had 
already advanced to the Tigris on liis 
road to Constantinople. Ills father did 
not long survive the disappointment of 
his wishes : the testament of their de- 
ceased sovereign was read in the as- 
sembly of the nobles ; and a powerful 
faction, prepared for the event, and 
regardless of the priority of age, ex- 
«alted Chosroes to tho throne of Persia. 
He filled that throne during a prosperous 
period of forty-eight years and the 
JusTiCK of Nnshirvan is celebrated as 
the theme of immortal praise by the 
nations of the East. 

But the justice of kings is understood 
by themselves, and even 
by |lieir subjects, with iiuhirvui,or 
an ample indulgence for 
the gratification of passion and interest. 
Tlic virtue of Chosroes was that of a 
conqueror, who, in tlio measures of 
peace and war, is excited by ambition, 
and restrained by prudence ; who con- 
founds the greatness with the happiness 
of a nation, and calmly devotes the lives 
of thousands to tlie fame, or even the 
amusement, of a single man. In his 
domestic administration, the justNush- 
irvfln would merit in our feelings the 
appellation of a tyrant. His two elder 
brothers had been deprived of their 
fair expectations of the diadem ; their 
future life, between the supreme rank 
and the condition of subjects, was 
anxious to themselves and formidable 
to their master; fear as well as revenge 
might tempt them to rebel ; the slight- 
est evidence of a conspiracy satisfied 
the author of their wrongs ; and the 
repose of Chosroes was secured by the 
death of these unhappy princes, with 

1 From Procopius and Agatliiaa, Fagi (tom. 
ii. p. 643, 626) has proved that Chosroes Kushir- 
vaa ascended the throne in tlte llfth year of 
Justinian (a..d. C31, April 1.— a.D. 682, April 1). 
But the true chronology, which harmonises 
with the Greeks and Orientals, Is ascertained by 
John Malala (tom. ii. 211). Cabades or Kobad, 
after a reign of forty-three years and two 
'months, sickened the eighth, and died the 
thirteenth of September, a.d. 631, aged eighty- 
two years. According to the annals of Euty- 
chins, Nnshirvan reigned forty-seven yean and 
six months; and his death must consequently 
be placed in March i.i>. 679. 
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their families and adherents. One 
guiltless youth was saved and dismissed 
by the compassion of a veteran general; 
and this act of humanity, which was 
revealed by bis son, overbalanced the 
merit of reducing twelve nations to the 
obedience of Persia. The zeal and pru- 
dence of Mebodes had fixed the diadem 
on the head of Gliosroes himself ; but 
he delayed to attend the royal summons, 
till he had performed the duties of a 
military review; he was instantly com- 
manded to repair to the iron tripod, 
which stood oefore the gate of the 
palace,' where it was death to relieve 
or approach the victim ; and Mebodes 
languished several days before his sen- 
tence was pronounced, by the inflexible 
pride and calm ingratitude of the son of 
Kobad. But the people, more c|pecl- 
ally in the Ea8t,are disposed to forgive, 
and even to applaud, the cruelty which 
strikes at the loftiest heads; at the 
slaves of ambition, whose voluntary 
choice has exposed them to live in tho 
smiles, and to perish by the frown of a 
capricious monarch. In the execution 
of the laws which he had no temptation 
to violate ; in the punishment of crimes 
which attacked his o^vn dignity, as well 
as the happiness of individuals, Nush- 
irvan, or Uhosroes, deserved tho 'ap- 
pellation aijwit. His government was 
firm, rigorous, and impartial. It was 
the first labour of his reign to abolish 
the dangerous theory of common or 
oqual possessions ; the lands and women 
which the sectaries of Mazdak had us- 
urped were restored to their lawful 
owners; and the temperato* chastise- 
ment of the fanatics or impostors con- 

1 ProcopiQB, Persic. 1. i. c. 23. Brlssos de 
Regn. Pors. p. 494. The gate of the palace of 
Ispahan is, or was, the fatal scene of disgrace 
or death (Chardin, Voyage en Perse, tom. iv. 
p. 812, 313). 

* This is a strange term. Kushirvan em- 
^oyed a stratagem similar to that of Jehu, 
2 Kingi, X. 18*28. to separate the followers of 
Hasdak from the rest of his subjects, and with 
a body of his troops cut them all in pieces. 
The Greek writers ooscur with the Persian in 
this representation of Kushlrvan's impwaU 
conduct. Theophanes, p. 146. Mirkhond, p. 
868. Eutyehius, Ann. vol. li. p. 179. Abul- 
feda, in an unedited part, consulted by St. 
Martin, as well as In a passage formerly cited. 
Le Beau, voL vlii. p. 8$, Molcohn, vol. i. p. 1Q9. 


firmed the domestic rights of society. 
Instead of listening with blind confi- 
dence to a favourite minister, he estab- 
lished four viziers over the four great 
provinces of his empire, Assyria, Media, 
Persia, and Bactriana. In the choice 
of judges, prefects, and counsellors, he 
strove to remove the mask which is 
always worn in the presence of kings ; 
he wished to substitute tho natural 
order of talents for the accidental dis- 
tinctiemsof birth and /ortune; ho pro- 
fessed, in specious language, his inten- 
tion to prefer those iiieu who carried 
the poor in their bosoms, and to banish 
corruption from the seat of justice, as 
dogs were excluded from the temples of 
the Magi. The code of laws of the first 
Artaxerxes was revived and published 
as the rule of the, magistrates ; but the 
assurance of speedy punishment was 
the best security of their virtue. Their 
behaviour was inspected by a thousand 
eyes, their words were overheard by a 
thousand ears, the secret or public 
agents of the throne; and the pro- 
vinces, from the Indian to the Arabian 
confines, were enlightened by the fre- 
quent visits of a sovereign, wli^ affected 
to emulate his celestial brother in his 
rapid and salutary career. Educationand 
a^culture he viewed as the two objects 
most deserving of his care. In every' 
city of Persia,, orphans, and the children 
of the poor, were maintained and in- 
structed at the public expense ; tho 
daughters were given iu marriage to 
tho richest citizens of their own rank, 
and the sons, according to their differ- 
ent talents, were employed in mechanic 
trades, or promoted to more honourable 
service. The descj^ted villages were 
relieved by his bounty; to tho peasants 
and farmers who were found incapable 
of cultivating their lands, he distributed 
cattle, seed, and the instruments of 
husbandry ; and the rare'^and inesti- 
mable troasure of fresh water was 
parsimoniously managed, and skilfully 
dispersed over tho arid territory of 
Persia.! Tho prosperity of that king- 

1 In Persia, the prince of the waters is an 
officer of state. The number of weUs and inb* 
terraneous channels la much diminished, and 
with it the f ertilitv of the soil : 400 wells have 
been recently lost near Tauds, and 42,000 were 
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dom was the effect and the evidence of 
his virtues; his vices are those of 
Oriental despotism ; hut in the long 


tinian^ the advantage both of merit and 
fortune is almost always on the side of 
the barbarian.* 

To the praise of justice Nushirvan 

Els love of united the reputation of 

leamiog. knowledge ; and the seven 
Greek philosophers. w)io visited his 
court, were invited and deceived by 
the strange assurance, that a disciple 
of Plato was seated on the Persian 
throne. Did they expect that a prince, 
strenuously exercised in the toils of war 
and government, should agitate, with 
dexterity like their own, the abstruse 
and profound questions which afhuscd 
tile leisure of the schools of Athens? 
Could they hope that the precepts of 
philosophy should direct the life, and 
control the passions, of a despot, whoso 
infancy had been taught to consider him 
absolute and fluctuating will as the only 
rule of moral obligation ? * The studies 


hcial ; but his example awakened the 
curiosity of an ingenious people, and 
the light of science was diffused over 
the dominions of Persia. 3 At Gondi 
Sapor, in the neighbourhood of the 
I royal city of Susa, an academy of physic 
was founded, which insensibly became 
a lilieral school of poetif , philosophy, 

once reckoned in the province of Khorasan 
(Chardin, tom. iii. p. 99, 100. Tavernier, tom. 
1. p. 416). 

^ The character and government of iN'uahirvan 
Je represented sometimes in the words of 
S'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 680, &c., from 
Khondemir), Eutyubius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 179, 
180— very rich), Abulpharagios (Dynast, vil. p. 
94, 96— very poor), Tarikh Scbikard(p. 144'150X 
Texeira (in Stevens, 1. i. c. 85), Asseman (Bib* 
liot. Orient, tom. ill. n. 404*410), and the Ahbd 
Fourmont (Hist, de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, 
tom. vii. p. 325-3i{4), who has translated a 
spurious oi^enuine testament of Nusliirvan. 

A thousand years before his birth, the 
judges of Persia bad given a solemn opinion- 
rif Utfrtvf tlum iruun r« h 

fisvXfirin (Herodot. 1. iii. c. 31, p. 210, edit. 
Wesseling). Kor bad this constitutional maxim 
been neglected as a< useless and barren theory. 

3 0« the literary state of Persia, the Greek 
versions, philosonners, sophists, the learning 
or Ignorance of Chosnes, Agtthiai (L ii. c. 66* 

71) displays much information and strong pr^ 

Judioos. 


and rhetoric.* The annals of the mon- 
archy® were composed ; and while re- 
cent and authentic history might afford 
some useful lessons both to the prince 
and people, the darkness of the first 
ages was embellished by the giants, 
the dragons, and the fabulous heroes of 
Oriental romance. 1 Every learned or 
confident stranger was enriched by the 
bounty, and flattered by the conversa- 
tion, of the monarch ; he nobly rewarded 
a Greek physician,* by the deliverance 
of three thousand captives ; and the 
sophists, who contended for his favour, 
were exasperated by the wealth and in- 
solence of Uraniiis, their more success- 
ful rival. Nushirvan believed, or at 
least respected, the religion of tlic 
Magi ; and some traces of persecution 
may bo discovered in his reign, s Yet 
he fhllowed himself freely to compare 
the tenets of the various sects; and 
the theological disputes, in which he 
frequently presided, diminished the 
authority of tlie priest, and enlightened 
the minds of the people. At his com- 
mand, the most celebrated writers of 
Greece and India were translated into 
the Persian language ; a smooth and 
elegant idiom, recommended by Maho- 

1 AsBeman. Blbliot. Orient, tom. iv. p. 
r^exLV. vi. vii. 

3 The Shah Nameh, or Book of Kings, is 
perhaps the original record of history which 
was translated into Greek by the interpreter 
Sergius (Agatbias, 1. v. p. 141), preserved after 
the Mahometan conquest, and versilled in the 
year 994, by the national poet Ferduussi. See 
D'Anquetil (Hem. do I'Acad^mie, tom. xxxi. p. 
379), and Sir William Jones (Hist. Of Nadir 
Shah, p. 161.) 

3 In the fifth century, the name of Bestom, 
or Eostam, » hero who equalled the strength 
of twelve elephants, wm familiar to the Ar- 
menians (Moses Chorenensia, Tlist. Armen. 1. 
ii. c. 7, p. 96, edit. Whiston). In the beginning 
of the seventh, the Persian Romance of Eostan* 
and Isfendiar was applauded at Mecca (Sale's 
Koran, c. xxxl. p. 335). Yet this exposition of 
ludicrum norm bistorim is not given by Maracd 
(Eefutat. Alcoran, p. 644-548). 

* Procop. (Goth. 1. iv. c. 10). Kobad had a 
favourite Greek physician, Stephen of Edossa 
(Persic. 1. 11. c. 26). The practice was ancient ; 
and Herodotus r^tes the adventures of Demo- 
cedes of Crotona (I iii. c. 12&-137). 

i See Pagi, tom. il. p. 026. In one of the 
treaties an honourable article was inserted for 
the toleration and burial of the Catholics (Me- 
nander, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 142). Nuihlzad, 

I a son of Nushirvan, was a Christian, a rebel, 
I and-a martyr? (D'Herbelot, p. 081). 
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met to the use of paradise: though it is 
branded with the epithets of savage and 
unmusical, by the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of Agathias.* Yet the Greek 
historian might reasonably wonder that 
it should be found possible to execute 
an entire version of Plato and Aristotle 
in a foreign dialect, which had not been 
framed to express the spirit of freedom 
and the subtleties of philosophic dis- 
(luisition. And, if the reason of the 
Stagyrite might bo equally dark, or 
equally intelligible in every tongue, the 
dramatic art and verbal argumentation 
of the disciple of Socrates,* appear to 
bo indissolubly mingled with the grace ■ 
and perfection of his Attic style. In 
llic search of univcrsiil knowledge, 
Nii'iliirvau was infunncJ, that llie 
moral and ])oliti<:al fables ot Pilpay, an 
ancient Jirachinun, were preserved \fUh 
jealous r(‘VCTcnce. among the treasures 
of the kings of Tndi;i. Tho physician 
?oro/.es was se(Tctly despatched to tho 
banks of the (binges, with instructions 
to procure, at any price, the communi- 
cation of tiiis valuable work. 11 is dex- 
terity obtained a transcript, his learned 
diligence accomplished the translation ; 
and the fables of Pilpay^ were road and 

J On Iho Persian language, and its three dia- 
lects, coriault D'Anquetil (p. 389-343) and Joqps 
(p. 153-185) : »yfia Tivl yXurrif xal afiwtro- 
Is the character which Agathias (1. ii. p. 
66) ascribes to an idiom renowned in the East 
for poetical softness. 

^ Agathias specifies the Gorgias, Phtedon, 
Parmenides, and Timsaus. Kenaudot (Fabri- 
clus, Bibliot. Gra^c. tom. zii. p. 246-261) does 
not mention this barbaric version of Aristotle. 

V Of these fables, I have seen three copies in 
three different languages : 1. In Greek, trans- 
lated by Simeon Seth (a.i). 1100) from the 
Arabic and published by Starck at Berlin in 
1697, 12mo. 2. In Latin, a version from the 
Greek, Sapientia'lndorum, inserted by Pore 
Poursin at the end of ids edition of Paebymer 
(i). 547-620, edit. Roman). 3. In French, from 
Turkish, dedicated, in 1540, to Sultan Soliman 
Contes et Fables Indiennea de Bidpai et de 
Lokman, par MM. Galland et Uardonne, Paris, 
1776, 3 vols. in 12mo. Mr. Warton (History 
of Finglish Poetry, vol. i. p. 129-131) takes a 
larger scope.* 

* The oldest Indian collection extant is tht 
Pancha-tantra (the five collections) analysed by 
Mr. Wilson in the transactions of the Royal 
Asiat. Soc. It was translated into Persian by 
Barsuyah, the physician of Nushimn, under 
tlie name of the Fables of Bidpai (Yidyipriya, 
the Friend of Knowledge, or, as the Oiiental 
writen understand it, the Friend of Medicine). 


admired in the assembly ot Nushirvsm 
and his nobles. Tho Indian original, 
and the Persian copy, have long since 
disappeared ; l)ut this venerable monu- 
ment has been saved by the curiosity 
of the Arabian caliphs, revived in tho 
modern Persic, tho Turkish, tho Syriac, 
the Hebrew, and the Greek idioms, and 
transfused through successive versions 
into tho modern languages of Europe. 
In their present form, the peculiar char- 
acter, the manners and religion of the 
Hindoos, are complete^ obliterated; 
and the intrinsic merit of the fables of 
Pilpay is far inferior to tho concise 
elegance of Phajdrus, and the 
graces of La Fontaine. Fifteen moral 
and political sentences arc illustrated 
ill a scries of apologues ; but the eom- 
posiiioii is intricate, the narrative jiro- 
lix, and tho pri‘ccpt obvious and barren. 
Yet the Brachman may assume tho 
merit of invmling a pleasing fiction, 
which adorns the nakedness of truth, 
and alleviates, iicrhaps, to a royal ear, 
the harshness of instruction. With a 
similar design, to uijpionish kings that 
they are strong only in the strength of 
their subjects, the same Indians in- 
vented the game of chess, whfch was 
likewise introduced into Persia under 
the reign of Nushirvan.* 

The 'son of Kobad foiuid his kingdom 
involved in a war with 
the successor tif Constan- with the 

tine ; and the anxiety of 
his domestic situation inclined him to 
grant the suspensiou of arms, which 
Justinian was impatient to purchase. 
Chosroes saw the Roman ambassadoriF- 
at his feet. He accepted eleven thou- 
sand pounds of gold, as the price of aii 
endlm or indefinite peace ; * some 

1 Sen the Historia Biiahiludii of Dr. Hyde 
(Syiitagm. Dissertat. tom. il. p. 61-69). 

3 The endluiis peace (Ibrocoplus, Persic, 1. i. 
c. 21) was concluded or ratified ir the sixth 
year, and thiiil consulship, of Justinian 
533, between January Ist, and April Ist, Pagi, 
tom. ii. p. 650). MarceiUnus, In his Cfiironiclo, 
uses the style of Medes and Persians. 

It was translated Into Arabic by AbdoUa Ibn 
Mokoffa, under the name of Kalila and Dlm- 
nah. From the Arabic it passed into thiyEuro- 
pean languages. Compare Wilson, in Trans. As. 
Soc, i. 62. Bohleo, das alte Indien, ii. p. 866, 
Silveitre de Sacy. Memoire ear Kalila va Dlm> 
nah.~M. 
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mutual exchanges were regulated ; the 
Persian assumed the guard of the gates 
of Caucasus and the demolition of 
Dara was suspended, on condition that 
should never be made the residence 
of the general of the East. This in- 
terval of repose had been solicited, and 
was diligently improved, by the ambi- 
tion of the emperor : his African con- 
quests were the first fruits of the 
I’ersian treaty ; and the avarice of 
Chnsroes was smoothed by a large por- 
tion of the spoilt of Carthage, which 
his ambassadors required in a tone of 
pleasantry, and under the colour of 
fi'iendsliip.* But the trophies of Beli- 
sarius disturbed the slumbers of the 
great king; and he heard with astonish- 
ment, envy, and fear, that Sicily, My, 
and B,oine itself, liad been reduced, in 
three ra])id eainpaigns, to the ol)edionce 
of Justinian. Unpractised in the art of 
violating treaties, he secretly excited 
his hold and subtle vassal Almoiular. 
That prince of the Saracens, who re- 
sided at llira,’ had not been included 
in the general peace, and still waged 
an obscure war against his rival 
Arethas, the chief of the tribe of 
Gossan, agd confederate of the empire. 
The subject of tlicir dispute v ;js an ex- 
tensive sheep-walk in the desert to the 
south of Palmyra. An immemorial 
fribiite for the licence of pasture ap- 
peared to attest the rights ofeAlmondar, 
while the Gassauito appealed to the 
Latin name of strata, a paved road, as 
an unquestionable evidence of the 
sovereignty and labours of the Eornans.^ 
T|^ two monarchs supported tlie cause 
of their respective vassals; and flic 
Persian Arab, without expecting the 
event of a slow anj doubtful arbitra- 
tion, enriched liis flying camp with the 

Trocopius, Peraic. 1. 1. c. 20. 

2 Almondar, king of Hira, was deposed by 
Kobad, and i^stored by NuMiirran. His 
mother, from her beauty, was surnomed 
Celcstld Water, an appellation which became 
hereditary, and was extended fur a more noble 
cause (liberality in famine) to the Arab princes 
of Syria(Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 60, 70X 
i Procopius, Persic. 1. ii. c. 1, Wo are ig- 
norant of the origin and object of this strata, a 
paved roaa of ten days’ journey from Auranitis 
to Babyltmia. (See a Latin note In Delisle’s 
Map Imp. (Ment.) WMseling and D'AnvUto 


spoil and captives of Syria. Listcad of 
I'epelling the arms, Justinian attempted 
to seduce the fidelity of Almondar, 
while he called from the extremities of 
the earth the nations of ^Ethiopia and 
Scythia to invade tlie dominions of 
his rival. But the aid of sueli allies 
was distant and precarious, and the 
discovery of this hostile correspondence 
justified the complaints of the Goths 
and Armenians, who implored, almost 
at tlie same time, the protection of 
Chosroes. The descendants of Araaces, 
who were still numerous in Armenia, 
had been provoked to as.s(irt the last 
relics of national freedom and hered- 
itary rank; and the ambassadors of 
Vitiges had secretly traversed the em- 
pire to expose the instant, and almost 
inevitable, danger of tlie kingdom of 
ltaly .1 Their representations were uni- 
form, weighty, and effectual. “We 
stand before your throne, the advocalos 
of your interest as well as of our own. 
The ambitious and faithless dustuiian 
aspires to bo the sole master of the 
world. Since the endless peace, which 
betrayed the common freedom of man- 
kind, that prince, your ally in words, 
your enemy in actions, has alike in- 
sulted liis friends and foes, and has 
fille^ the earth with blood and con- 
fusi&. Has he not violated the 
privileges of Armenia, tho independence 
of Colchos, and tho wild liberty of the 
Tzanian mountains? Has ho not 
usurped, with equal avidity, the city 
of Bosphorus on the frozen Mscotis, and 
the vale of palm-trees on the shores of 
the Red Sea? The Moors, the Van- 
dals, the Goths, have l)een successively 
oppressed, and each nation has ualmly 
remained the spectator of their neigh- 
bour's ruin. Embrjice, 0 king ! the 
favourable moment; the ISast is left 
without defence, wiiilc the armies of 
Justinian and his renowned general are 
detained in the distant regions of the 
West. If you hcisitate and delay, 
Belisarius and his victorious troops will 
soon return fsom the Tiber ^ to the 
Tigiis, and Persia may enjoy the 
wretched consolation of being tne last 
devoured.” * By such arguments, Chos- 

1 1 have Uended, in a ihort ipescb, the two 
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roes was easily ^Mvoacred to imitate 
the example which he condemned : but 
the Persian, ambitions of military fame, 
disdained the inactive warfare of a 
rival, who issued his saiiguinaTy com- 
mands from the secure station of the 
Byzantine palace. 

Whatever might be the provocations 

Beinvadei of Chosrocs, hc abuscd 
the confidence of treaties ; 
and the just reproaches of dissimulation 
and falsehood could only be concealed 
by the lustre of his victories.* The 
Persian army, which had been as- 
sembled in the plains of Babylon, pru- 
dently declined the strong cities of 
Mesopotamia, and followed the western 
bank of the Euphrates, till the small, 
though populous, town of Dura * pre- 
sumed to arrest the progress of the 
great king. The gates of Dura, by 
treachery and surprise, were burst 
open; and as soon as Ghosroes had 
stained his scimitar with the blood of 
the inhabitants, he dismissed the am- 
) bassador of Justinian to inform his 
master in what place he had left the 
enemy of the Romans. The conqueror 
still affected the praise of humanity 
and justice ; and as ho beheld a noble 
matron with her infant rudely dragged 
along the ground, he sighed, ho wep(. and 
inaplored the divine justice to punish 
the author of these calamities. Yet 
the herd of twelve thousand captives 
was ransomed for two hundred pounds 
of gold : the neighbouring bishop of 
Sergiopolis pledged his faith for the 
payment ; and in the subsequent year 
the unfeeling avarice of Chosroes ex- 
acted the penalty of an obligation 
which it was generous to contract and 

orations of the Arsacides of Armenia and the 
Gothic ambassadors. Procopius, in his public 
history, feels, and makes us feel, that Justinian 
was the true author of the war (Persic. L ii. c. 
2 , 8 ). 

1 The Invasion of Syria, the ruin of Antioch, 
&c., are related in a full and regular series by 
Procopius (Persic. 1. ii. c. 5-14). Small colla- 
teral aid can be drawn from the Orientals : yet 
not they, but B’Herbelot himself (p. 680) should 
blush, when he blames them for making 
Justinian and Nushirvan contemporaries. On 
the geography of the seat of war, D’Anvllle 
(I’Euphrate et le Tigre) is sufficient and satii- 
factory. 

* It is Sura In Proeoplui. Is It a misprint in 
Oibbou^-M. 


impossible to discharge. He advanced 
into the heart of Syria ; but a feeble 
enemy, who vanished at his approach, 
disappointed him of tlie honour of vic- 
tory; and as ho could not hope to 
establish his dominion, the Persian king 
displayed in this inroad the mean 
and rapacious vices of a robber. Hicr- 
apolis, Berrhsea or Aleppo, Apamea 
and Chalcis, were successively besieged ; 
they redeemed their safety by a ransom 
of gold or silver, proportioned to their 
respective strength a&id opulence ; and 
their now master enforced,^ without 
observing, the terms of capitulation. 
Educated in the religion of the Magi, 
ho exercised, without remorse, the 
lucrative trade of sacrilege ; and, after 
stripping of its gold and gems a piece 
of the true cross, he generously restored 
the naked relic to the devotion of the 
Christians of Apamea. No more than 
fourteen years had elapsed He nisi 

since Antioch was ruined Antioch, 

by an earthquake ; * but the queen of 
tho East, the new Thcopolis, had been 
raised from the ground by the liberality 
of Justinian ; ami the increasing great- 
ness of the buildings and the people 
already erased the memogy of this 
recent disaster. On one side, the city 
was defended by tlie mountain, on the 
other by the rivet Oroiites ; but the 
most accessible part was commandeh 
by a supirior eminence: the proper 
remedies were rejected, from the des- 
picable fear of discovering its weakness 
to the enemy ; and Germanus, the em- 
peror’s nephew, refused to trust his 
person and dignity within the walj^ of 
a besieged city. The people of Antioch 
had inherited the vain and satirical 
genius of their ancestors ; they were 
dated by a sudden reinforcement of six 
thousand soldiers ; they disdained the 
offers of an easy capitulation ; and their 
intemperate clamours insulted from the 
ramparts the majesty of the great kine. 
Under his eye the Persian myriads 
mounted with scaling-ladders to the 
assault ; the Roman mercenaries fled 
through the opposite gate of Daphne ; 

* Johsanes LjrduB attributes the Msy capture 
of Antioch to the want of fortifications which 
bad not been restored since the earthqusil^ L 
iii.o.54,p.246.->M. 
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and the generous assistance of the 
youti) of Antioch served only to aggra- 
vate the miseries of their country. As 
Chosioes, attended by the ambassadors 
of Justinian, was descending from the 
mountain, he affected, in a plaintive 
voice, to deplore the obstinacy and 
ruin of that unhappy |»ople ; but the 
slaughter still raged with unrelenting 
fury ; and the city, at the command of 
a barbarian, was delivered to the flames, 
i’ll-; oatliedralof Antioch was indeed 
jj, tiiivjrved by tlm avarice, not the piety, 
of the conqueror : a more honourable 
exemption was granted to the church of 
St. Julian, and the quarter of the town 
where the ambassadors resided ; some 
distant streets were saved by the shift- 
ing of the wind, and the walls stiU sul)- 
sisted to protect, and soon to betray, 
tiicir new inhabitants. Fanaticism had 
defaced the ornaments of Daphne, but 
Chusroes breathed a purer air amidst 
her groves and fountains; and some 
idolaters in his train might sacrifice 
with impunity to the nymphs of that 
elegant retreat. . Eighteen miles below 
Antioch, the rive# Oroutes falls into 
the Mediterranean. The haughty Per- 
sian viyted the term of his conquests ; 
and, after bathing alone in the sea, he 
(offered a solemn sacrifice of thanks- 

S to the sun, or rather to the 
r of the sun, whom the Magi 
adored. If this act of eupcrstition of- 
fended the prejudices of the Syrians, 
they were pleased by the courteous and 
even eager attention with which he 
assisted 4 the games of the circus; and 
^ Chosroes had heard that the Uw 
Taction was espoused by the emperor, 
his peremptory command secured the 
victory of the charioteer. From 
the discipline of his camp the people 
d'Tived more solid consolation; and 
tiicv intei'iMided in vain for the life of a 
^soliiici' w]^o had too faithfully copied 
till' iMpitie of the just Nushirvan. At 
lt;ngth, fatigued, though nnsatiated, 
with the spoil of Syria,* he slowly 
moved to the Euphrates, formed a 
•temporary bridge in the neighbourhood 
of Jhiabalissus, and defined the space of 

* b^dua asserts that ho carried away all the 
st.^tQe«, plctnrei, and marbles which adorned 
tbeclty,Uil.c.61,p.2r -M. 
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three days for the entire passage of his 
numerous host. After his return, ho 
founded, at the distance of one day’s 
journey from the palace of Ctosiphon, 
a new city, which perpetuated the joint 
names of Chosroes and of Antioch. 
The Syrian captives recognised the 
foim and situation of their native 
abodes: baths and a stately circus 
were constructed for their use; and 
a colony of musicians and charioteers 
revived in Assyria the pleasures of a 
Greek capital. By the munificence of 
the royal founder, a liberal allowance 
was assigned to these fortunate exiles ; 
and they enjoyed the singular privilege 
'of bestowing freedom on the slaves 
whom they acknowledged as their kin.s- 
mcn. Palestine, and the holy wealth 
of Jerusalem, were the next objects 
tha| attracted the ambition, or rather the 
avarice, of Chosroes. Constantinople, 
and the palace of the Caisars, no longer 
appeared impregnable or remote ; and 
his aspiring fancy already covered Asia 
Minor with the troops, and the Black 
Sea with the navies, of Persia. 

These hopes might have been realised, 
if the TOiiqueror of My 
had not been seasonably Ben- 
recalled to the defence of 
the East. ^ While Chosroes parsuod his 
afhbitious designs on the coast of tlie 
Euxine, Bclisarius, at the head of an 
army without pay or discipline, cu. 
camped beyond the Euphrates, within 
six miles of Nisibis. He meditated, by 
a skilful operation, to draw the Persians 
from their impregnable citadel, and im- 
proving his advantage in the field, 
either to intercept their retreat, or per- 
haps to enter the gates with the fiying 
barbarians. He advanced one day’s 
journey on the territories of Persia, re- 
duced the fortress of Sisaurane, and 
sent the governor, with eight hundred 
chosen horsemen, to serve the emperor 
in his Italian wars. He detached 
Arcthas and his Arabs, supported by 
twelve hundred Romans, to pass the 

1 In the public history of Procopius (Persic. 
1. U. c. 10, 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 20, ’i7, 28) ; and 
some slight exceptions, we may reasucably 
shut our ears against the malevolent whisper of 
the Aoeodotes(o. 2,S, With th^ Uptei, as ueual, 
of iJamansu*^ 
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Tigris, and to ravage the harvests of 
Assyria, a frnitfulprovince, long exempt 
from the calamities of war. But tlie 
plans of Belisarius were disconcerted by 
the untractable spirit of Arethas, who 
neither returned to the camp, nor sent 
any intelligence of his motions. The 
Koman general was fixed in anxious ex- 
pectation to the same spot ; the time of 
action elapsed, tlic ardent sun of Meso- 
potamia inflamed with fevers the blood 
of his European soldiers; and thestation- 
ary troops and officers of Syria affected 
to tremble for the safety of their de- 
fenceless cities. Yet this diversion had 
already succeeded in forcing Chosrocs 
to return with loss and precipitation ; 
and if the skill of Belisarius had been 
seconded by discipline and valour, his 
success might have satisfied the sau- 
guinc wishes of the public, who rcqujred 
at his haud.s the conquest of Gtesiphou, 
and the deliverance of the captives of 
Antioch. At the end of the campaign, 
he was recalled to Coiistiiutinoplc by an 
ungrateful court, but the dangers of the 
ensuing spring restored his confldcnce 
and command; and the liero, almost 
alone, wim despatched, with the speed 
of post-horses, to repel, by his name and 
prciscucc, the invasion of Syria. He 
muiid the Roman generals, among 
whom was a nephew of Justinian, iili- 
pri.soued by their fears in the fortifica- 
tions of Hicrapolis. But instead of 
listening to their timid counsels, Beli- 
sarius commanded them to follow him 
to Europus, where he had resolved to 
collect his forces, and to execute what- 
ever God siiould inspire him to achieve 
against the enemy. His firm attitude 
on the biuiks of the Euphrates re- 
strained Chosroes from advancing to- 
wards Palestine ; and he received with 
art and dignity, the ambassadors, or 
rather spies, of the Persian monarch. 
The between Hierapolis and the 
river was covered with the squadrons of 
cavalry, six thousand hunters, taU and 
roV st, who pursued their game with- 
oiu ihc apprehension of an enemy. On 
the opposite bank the ambassadors 
deiericd a thousand Armenian horse, 
who appeared to guard the passage of 
the Euphrates. The tent of Belisarius 


was of the coarsest linen, the simple 
equipage of a warrior who disdained the 
luxury of the East. Around his tent, 
the nations who marched under his 
standard were arranged with skilful 
confusion. The Thracians and Illyrians 
were posted in the front, the Hcruli 
and Goths in the centre ; the prospect 
was closed by the Moors and Vamlals, 
and their loose array seemed to multiply 
their numbers. Their dress was light 
and active ; one soldier carried a whip, 
another a sword, a third;}, bow, a fourth, 
perhaps, a battle-axe, and the whole 
picture exhibited the intrepidity of the 
troops and the vigilance of the general. 
Chosroes was deluded by the address, 
and awed by the genius, of the lieu- 
tcuaii*- of Justinian. Conscious of the 
merit, and ignorant of the force, of his 
antagonist, he dreaded a decisive battle 
in a distant country, from whence not 
a Persian might return to relate the 
melancholy talc. The great king hast- 
ened to rcpasstlie Euphrates ; and Bcli- 
savius pressed his retreat, by affecting 
to oppose a measure so calutary to the 
empire, and which rould scarcely have 
been prevented by au army of a hun- 
dred thousand men. Envy might 
suggest to ignorance and pride, that the 
public enemy had been suffered to 
escape; but the African and Gothio 
triumphs are less glorious than this safe 
and bloodless >:ictory, in which neitlicr 
fortune, nor tlie valour of the soldiers, 
can subtract any part of the general’s 
renown. The second removal of Bcli- 
sarius from the Persian to the Italian 
war revealed the extent of his personal^ 
merit, wliich had corrected or supplied'* 
the want of discipline . and courage. 
Fifteen generals, without concert or 
skill, leu through tne mountains of 
Armenia an army of thirty thousand 
Romans, inattentive to their signals, 
their ranks, and their ensigns. Four 
thousand Persians, entrencht3d in the 
camp of Hubis, vanquished, almost 
witJmut a combat, this flisorderly multi- 
tude ; their uscle.ss arms were scattered 
along the road, and their horses suiiki 
under the fatigue of their rapid .flight. 
But the Arabs of tlic Roman party pre- 
vailed over their brethren ; the Armeni- 
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ans returned to their allegiance; the 
cities of Dara and Edessa resisted a 
sadden assault, and a regular siege and 
the calamities of war were suspended 
by those of pestilence. A tacit or 
formal agreement between the two sove- 
reigns protected the tranquillity of the 
Eastern frontier; and the arms of 
Chosroos were confined to the Colchian 
or Ij'izic war, which has been too 
minutely described by the historians of 
the times.* 

The extreme kiigth of the Euxine sea“ 
l).«ripttaof Constantinople to 
Coiciios. Lazica, the moiitli 01 the i liasis, 
ofMiagreiu. co)nputed as a 

voyagi’ of nine days, and a measure (jf 
seven hundred miles, l-'roin the Iberian 
(Caucasus, the most lofty and c?aggy 
mountains of Asia, that river <le.soentla 
wifli such oblique veheincncc, that in a 
short spaee it is traversed by one hun- 
dred and twenty ])ri(lgcs. Nor docs 
the stream liecomo placiil and navigable, 
till it reaches the town of Sarapana, 
live iliiys’ jounicy from the Cyrus, 
which Hows fi'om the same hills, Init in 
a contrary direction^o the Caspian' lake. 
Tlic proximity of these rivers lias sug- 
gested t^e practice, or at least the idea, 
ot wafting the precious merchandise of 
India down the Oxus, over the Cas- 
jiiiiii, up the Cyrus, and witli the current 
* cf the Phashs into the Euxine and Mcdi- 
tciraiicau seas. As it sin*e.ssivcly eol- 

' The Lazic w.ir, tlic couto'st of Rome .and 
1 lasia on the I'liasis, is tcdioiiHlfFium thi-oi\?li 
.iMiiy a page of Procopius (Persic. 1. ii. c. ir», 
17, ZS, -Jlih 30. Gothic. 1. iv. c. 7-ni), and 
;\gatl)i:ui (1. ii. ill. and iv, ]>. HI). 

^ Tlie rcripliiH, or circuiuDavigation of the 
luxine sea, was described in Latin by Saliu.st, 
5111(1 in Greek by Arrian : 1. Tho former work, 
which no longer exists, has been restored by the 
• diligence of M. de. J5ro.ssu8, first presi- 
ili’rit of the parliament of Dijon (Hist, de la 
Uppublicjiie Koniaiiic, tom. ii. 1. iii. p. 109 *298), 
vlio ventures to assume tho character of the 
Pouian historian. His description of the 
1-ii.xineiH inggniously foimed of ull the frag- 
iiienls of the original, and of all the Greeks and 
l«itins \ihom Sallust might copy, or by wJiora 
lit might be copied ; and the merit of the ex- 
ecution atones for the wliimsical design. 2, 
Ihe Perijilus of Arrian is addres'sed to the Em 
istiror Hadrian (in lieogrupli. Minor. Hudson, 
I'lin. i.), and contains whatever the governor of 
I’ontus l!!yl seen from Trebizoiid to liioscurias; 
whatever lie had heard from Dioscurias to the 
Danube; and whatever he knew from tlie 
Danube to Trebizond. 


lects the streams of tlie plain of Colchos, 
the Phasis moves with diminished speed, 
though accumulated weight. At the 
mouth it is sixty fathom deep, and half 
a league broad, Init a small woody 
island is interposed in the midst of tint 
channel ; the water, so soon as it has 
deposited an earthy or metallic sedi- 
ment, floats on the surface of thewa.'es, 
and is no longer susceptible of corrup- 
tion. Ill a course of one hundred miles, 
forty of which are navigable for large 
vcs.sels, the Phasis divides the ccle- 
hralcd region of Colclios' or Mingrclia,* 
which on tliroe sides is fortified by tho 
jberian and Armenian inouiituins, and 
wiiose maritime coast extends about 
two hundred miles from the neiglihour- 
liood of Trebizond to Dioscurias and tlie 
confines of Circassia. Doth the soil and 
cliiiiito are relaxed by t'xcessivc mois- 
ture : twcnty-eiglit rivers, besides tho 
Phasi.s and his Jiependent streams, con- 
vey their waters to the sea; and the 
hoilowiicss of the ground appears to in- 
dicate the siilitei’nincous channels be- 
tween the Kiixine and the Caspian. lu 
the fields where wheat or barley is sown, 
the earth is too soft to sustain tho action 
of the plough; hut the gom, a small 
grain, not unlike tho millet or coriander 
HCfl, supplies the ordinary food^ of tho 
people ; and the use of hre.ad is con- 
lined to tlie prince Jiiid his nolilcs. Y ct 
the viutiigc is moi*(! plentiful than tho 
liarvest ; aiul the hulk of the stems, as 
well as the quality of the wine, disjilay 
the unassisted powers of nature. The 
same powers contiiiiially tend to over- 

J BohiUi-s tlic many occafiional liints from 
the poets, htsUn-iaiih, &c., of antwiuity, we nmy 
consult tho gfiograpliical descriptions of Col- 
chos, by Strabo (1. xi. p. 7G0-7ti5) and ITiny 
(Hist. Natur. vi. 5, 19, .vc ). 

- 1 siiall quote, and have used, three modern 
descriptions of Mingrelia and the adjiicent 
countries. 1. Of the l*tre Arcliaiigcli liairiberli 
(Relations doThevcriot, part i. p. with a 
maji), who has all the kmiwlortgo and pre- 
judices of a missionary. 2. Of Oiaidin (Voy- 
ages I'n Pome, tom. i. p. 94, CS-loS): his ob- 
servations are judicious ; and Ids own adveii- 
turpiJ in the country are still more instiuctiye 
than his observations. 3. Of Pijyssonel (Ob- 
servations Kur les I’euples iJarbares, p. 49, 60, 
•SI, .68, (62, 64, 65, 71, iXc., and a more recent 
treatise, 8ur le f ounnerce de k Mer Moire, 
tom. ii. \K I'OIi) : he had long resided at Galfa, 
as consul of I-’rance ; and his erudition is lesi 
valuable than hit experience. 
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shadow the face of the country with 
thick forests \ the timber of tho hills, 
and tho flax of tho plains, contribute to 
tho abundance of naval stores ; the wild 
and tamo sinimals, the horse, the ox, 
and the hog, aro remarkably prolific, 
and the name of the pheasant is expres- 
sive of his native habitation on the banks 
of the Phasis. The gold mines to the 
south of Trebizond, whicli are still 
worked with sufficient profit, were a 
subject of national dispute between 
Justinian and Chosroes; and it is not 
unreasonable to believe, that a vein of 
precious metal may l)o equally diffused 
through the circle of the hills, although 
these secret treasures are neglected by 
the laziness, or concealed by tho pru- 
dence, of tho Mingrellians. Tho waters, 
impregnated with particles of gold,* are 
carefully strained through sheep-skins 
or llecces; but this expedient, the 
ground-work perhaps of a marvellous 
fable, affords a faint image of the wcaltli 
extracted from a virgin earth by the 
power and industry of ancient kings. 
Their silver palaces and golden chainberh 
surpass our belief; but the fame of 
their licbes is said to havo excited the 
enterprising avarice of tlie Argonauts.* 
Tradition has afiinned, with some colour 
of ixsason, that Kgypt planted on cbo 
Phasis a learned and polite colony,* 
which manufactured linen, built navies, 
and invented geographical maps. The 
ingenuity of tho moclerns has peopled, 
with flourishing cities and nations, the 
isthmus between the lilnxine and the 
Caspian and a lively writer, observing 
tho resemblance of climate, and, in bis 
apprehension, of trade, has not hesi- 
tated to pronounce Colchos the Holland 
of antiquity.^ 

1 Pliny, Hist. Nfttur. 1. xxxHl. 15, The gold 
and silver mines of Colchos attracted the Ar- 
gonauts (Striih. I 1. p, 77). The sagacious 
Oharilin could find no gold in mines, rivers, or 
elsewhere. Yet a Mingreliau lost liis hand and 
foot for showing so7ne specimens at Constanti- 
nople of native gold. 

-• ilcrodot 1. ii. c. 104, 105, p. 150, 1.51. Dfo- 
dor. Sicul. 1. 1, p. 3.1, edit. Wesseling. Dionys, 
Perieget. GS9. and Kustath. ad. loc. Scholiast, 
od Ai^oUonium Argonaut. 1. iv. 262-201. 

^ Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, 1. xxf. c. 0. 
L’Istbeme . . . convert de villes et nations qui 
ne sont plus. 

* Bougainville, M^moires de TAcad^ie des 
SaseriptlQUi, tout. ^vl. p. 83, op the 


But the riches of Colchos shine only 
through the darkness of ibaaenof 
conjecture or tradition; the natives, 
and its genuine history presents a uni* 
fprm scene of rudeness and poverty. 
If one hundred and thirty languages 
were spoken in the market of Dios- 
curias,* they were the imperfect idioms 
of so many savage tribes or families, 
sequestered from each other in the 
valleys of Mount Caucasus ; and their 
separation, which ditqjmished the im- 
portance, must have multiplied the 
number, of their rustic capitals. In 
the present state of Mingrelia, a village 
is an assemblage of huts withiu a 
wooden fence ; the fortresses are seated 
in tlie depths of forests ; the princely 
town of Cyta, or Cotatis, consists of 
two hundred bouses, and a stone edi- 
fice appertains only to the magiiificonco 
of kings. Twelve ships from Con- 
stantinople, and about sixty barks, 
ladcu with tho fruits of industry, an- 
nually cast anchor on the coast ; and 
the list of Coluhian exports is much 
increased, since tl^j natives had only 
slaves aud hides to offer iii exchange 
for the corn aud salt which they pur- 
chased from the subjects of Justinian. 
Not a vestige can be found of the art, 
the knowledge, or the navigation, of 
the ancient Colchians : few Greeks de- 
sired or da^pd to pursue the footsteps 
of the Argonauts ; and even the marks 
of an Egyptian colony are lost on a 
nearer approach. The rite of circum- 
cision is practised only by the Maho- 
metans of the Euxine ; and the curled 
hair and swarthy complexion of AfrrJa 
no longer disfigure the most perfect of 
the human race. It is in the adjacent 
climates of Georgfa, Mingrelia, and 
Circassia, that nature has placed, at 
least to our eyes, the model of beauty, 
in the shape of the limbs, the colour of 
the skin, the symmetry of the features, 
aud the expression of the countenance.* 

voyage of Haqro and the commerce of an* 
tiauity. 

1 A Greek historian, Timosthenes, had af- 
firmed, in earn coc nationes diBsimilibus iinguis 
descendere ; and the modest Pliny la content 
to add, et postea a nostris exxx InferpretibuH 
negotia ibi gesta (vi. 5) ; but the words imnu 
deserta cover a multitude of past fletious. 

2 BuffOQ W. tom. lU. p. 
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According to the destination of the two 
sexes, ^0 men seem formed for action, 
the women for love \ and the perpetual 
supply of females from Mount Caucasus 
has purified the blood, and improved 
the breed, of the southern nations of 
Asia, The proper district of Mingrelia, 
a portion only of the ancient Colchos, 
has long sustained an exportation of 
twelve thousand slaves. The number 
of prisoners or criminals would be in- 
adequate to th^ annual demand ; but 
the common people are in a state of 
servitude to their lords; the exercise 
of fraud or rapine is unpunished in a 
lawless community ; and the market is 
continually replenished by the abuse of 
civil and paternal authority. Soich a 
trade, ‘ which reduces the human species 
to the level of cattle, may tend to cn-* 
courage marriage and population, since 
the multitude of children enriches their 
sordid and inhuman parent. But this 
source of impure wealth must inevit- 
ably poison the national manners, ob- 
literate the sense of honour and virtue, 
and almost extinguish the instincts of 
nature : the Chmtvm of Georda and 
Mingrejia are the most dissolute of 
mankind ; and their children, who, in 
a tender age, are sold into foreign 
slavery, have already learnt to imitate 
the rapine of the father and the prosti- 
tution of the mother. Y|t, amiast the 
rudest ignorance, the untaught natives 
discover a singular dexterity both of 
mind and hand; and although the want 
of union and discipline exposes them to 
^eir more powerfiil neighbours, a bold 
ahd intrepid spirit has animated the 
Colchians of every' age. In the host of 
Xerxes, they served on foot ; and their 
arms were a dagger or a javelin, a 
wooden casque, and a buckler of raw 

collects tlie unanimous suffrage of naturalUts 
and tnvelle^. If In the time of Herodotus, 
they were in truth and 

(Md he had observed them with care), this pre- 
cious fact is an example of the influence of clim- 
ate on a foreign colony. 

^ The Mingrelian ambassador arrived at Con- 
stantinople with two hundred persons ; but he 
ate (mM) them day by day, till bis retinue was 
dlminUHjd to a secretary and two valets 
(Tavernier, tom. i. p. 365). To purchase his 
mistress, a Mingrelian gentleman sold twelve 
griests and Ills wife to the Turks (Chardin, 


hides. But in their own country the 
use of cavalry has more generally pre- 
vailed : the meanest of the peasants 
disdained to walk ; the martial nobles 
are possessed, perhaps, of two hundred 
horses; and aoove live thousand arc 
numbered in the train of the prince of 
Mingrelia. The Colchian government 
has been always a pure and hereditary 
kingdom; and the authority of the 
sovereign is only restrained by the 
turbulence of his subjects. Whenever 
they were obedient, ho could lead a 
numerous army into the held; but 
^some faith is requisite to believe, that 
the single tribe of the Siianians was 
composed of two hundred thousand 
soldiers, or that the population of Min- 
grelia now amounts to four millions of 
inhabitants.' 

It was the boast of the (kilchians 
that their ancestors had seTdctiom of 
checked the victories of 
Sesostrls ; and the defeat before cSSi, 
of the Egyptian is less in- 
credible than his successful progress as 
far as the foot of Mount Caucasus. 
They sunk, without any memorable 
effort, under the arms of Cyrus ; fol- 
lowed in distant wars the standard of 
tl^ great king, and presented him 
every fifth year with one hundred boys 
and as many virgins, the fairest pro- 
duce of the land.’ Yet he accepted 
this gift like the gold and ebony of 
India, the frankincense of the Aralis, 
or the negroes and ivory of iEthiopia : 
the Colchians were not subject to the 
dominion of a satrap, and they con- 
tinued to enjoy ,the name as well as 
substance of national independence, ^ 

1 Strabo, 1. xi. p. 765. Lambert!, delation 
de la Mingrelie. Yet we must avoid the con- 
trary extreme of Chardin, who allows no more 
than 20,000 inhabitants to supply au annual 
exportation of 12,000 slaves : au absurdity un- 
worthy of that judicious traveller. 

s Uerodot. L lU. c. 97. See, in 1. vll. c. 79, 
their arms and service in the expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece. 

s Xenophon, who had encountered tlie 
Colchians in his retreat (Anabasis, 1. iv. p. 820, 
348, 348, edit. Hutchinson; and Foster's Bis- 
lertatlon, p. Uil-lvili. in SpelmaVs English 
version, vol. il.), styles them Before 

the conquest of Mitbridates, they are named 
by Appiau (de Bell. Mithri- 

datioo, e. 15, tom. 1. p. 661, of the last and beet 
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After the fall of the Persian empire, 
Mithridates, king of Pontiis, added 
Colchos to tlie \vul(3 circle of his do- 
miiiiojis on tlie Kuxiiie ; and when tho 
natives presumed to request that his 
son might reign over them, he bound 
the ambitious youth in chains of gold, 
and delegated a servant in his place. 
In the pursuit of Mithridates, the 
^ , Homans advanced to tho 

coStlf! wder hanks of tho Phasis, and 
l«to®cSSk ascended the 

river till they readied the 
camp of Pompey and liis legions.^ But 
the senate, and afterwards the em- 
perors, disdained to reduce that disfcint 
and useless conquest into the form of a 
province. Thy family of a Greek rhe- 
torician was jn'rinitted to reign in Col- 
chos, and the adjacent kingdom?, flom 
the time of Mark Antony to that of 
Nero ; and after the race of Poleino* 
was extinct, the eastern Pontus, which 
preserved his name, extended no 
farther than tlie neighbourhood of 
Trebizond. Beyond these limits the 
fortifications of Hyssus, of Apsarus, of 
the Phasis, of Bioscurias or Sebasto- 
polis, and of Pityus, were guarded by 
sufficient detachments of horse and 
foot ; and six princes of Colchos ko- 
oeived their diadems from the lieuten- 
ants of Caisar. One of these licutcn; 
ants, the eloquent and philosopliic 
visitor Arrian. Arrian, surveyed, and 
AD. 130 . jias described theKnxinc 
coast, iiiulcr the reign of Hadrian. 
The garrison vdiicli he reviewed at the 
mouth of the I’hasis, consisted of four 
hundreil chosen legionaries ; the brick 
>vall8 and towers, the double ditcli, and 
the military engines on tlie rampart, 
rendered this place inaccessible to the 
barbarians; but the new suburbs which 
had been built by the merchants and 

edition, by John Schwelghsouser, LIpsi®, 1785, 
8 voU. large octave). 

1 The conquest of Colclioi by Mithridates 
and Pompey is marked by Applaa (de Bell 
Mithridat.) and Plutarch (in Yit. Pomp.), 

We may trace the rise and fall of the 
family of Polemo, in Strabo (1. xi. p. fhh, I. 
xil. p. 867), Dion Cassius or Xiphilin (p, 683, 
693, 601. 719. 764, 016, 946, edit, lleiinar), 
Suetonius (in Neron. c. 18, in Vespasian, c. 8), 
Kutropius (vii. 14), Josephus (Antiq. Judaic. I 
XX. 0 . 7, p. 970, edit. Havercamp), and Eusebius 
iOhron. with Sca]i||;er, Animadvers. p. 190). 


veterans, required, in the opiniou of 
Arrian, some external defence.' As 
the strength of the empire was gradu- 
ally impaired, the Homans stationed 
on the Ph!isi.s were either withdrawn 
or expelled ; and the tribe of Lazi,® 
whose posterity speak a foreign dialOct 
and inhabit the sea-coast of Trebizond, 
ilnposed their name and dominion on 
the ancient kingdom of Colchos. Their 
independence was soon invaded by a 
formidable neighbour, ' who had ae- 
qiiired, by arms and treaties, the sove- 
reignty of Iberia. The independent 
king of Lazica received his seeptro at 
the hands of the Persian monarch, and 
tho successors of Constantiiie’acqniescod 
in tlfis injurious claim, which was 
jiroudly urged as a right of immemorial 
prescriptioii.^ In the beginning of the 
sixth century, their in- _ , , 

tluencc M'as restored liy theuzi. 
the introduction of Chiis- 
tianity, which tho Mingrclians still 
profess with becoming zeal, withrmt 
understanding the doctrines, or observ- 
ing the precepts, ‘of their religion. 
After the decease of his father, Zathus 
was exalted to the legal dignity, by tlie 
favour of tho great king : but the pious 
youth abhorred the ceremonies of the 
Magi, and sought, in tho palace of Con- 
stantinople, an oi’thodox baptism, a 
noble wife, af!d the alliance of the Em- 
peror Justin. Tlie king of Lazica was 
solemnly invested with the diadem, and 
his cloak and tunic of white silk, with 
a gold border, displayed in rich Em- 
broidery the figure of his new patrontV 
who soothed the jealousy of the Persian 
court, and excused the revolt of Col- 
chos, by the venerabie names of hospi- 
tality and religion. The common in- 

^ In tlie time of Procopius, there were no 
Jtoman forts on the Phasis. I'ityus and Sebas- 
topolis were evacuated on the rifinour of the 
Peralans (Goth. 1. iv. c. 4) ; but the latter was 
afterwards restored by Justinian (do Edif. 1. iv. 

2 In the time of Pliny, Arrian, and Ptolemy, 
the Laxi were a particular tribe on the northern, 
skirts of Colchos (Cellarius, (kjograph. Antiq. 
tom. ii. p. 222). In the age of Justinian, they 
spread, or at least reigned, over the whole 
country. At present, they have migrated along 
the coast towards Trebizond, and compose a 
rude sea-faring people, with a peculiar lau* 
guage (Chardin, p. 149. Peyssonel, p. 64). 
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turcst of both empiros imposed on ihe | 
Colchians the duty of guarding tne 
pOASca of Mount Caucasus, where a 
wall of sixty miles is now defended by 
the montldy service of the musketeers 
of Mingrelia.* 

But this honourtable connection was 

. ^ soon corrupted by the* 

peatanceof avarice and ambition of 

fefiSSfg’ Romans. Degraded 
from the rank of allies, 
the Lazi were incessantly reminded, by 
words and actions, of their independent 
state. At the distance of a day’s 
journey beyond the Apsarus, they be- , 
held the rising fortress of Petra,* which 
commanded the maritime country to 
the south of the Phasia. Instfiad of 
being protected by the valour, Colchos 
was insulted by the liceutionsness, of 
foreign mercenaries; the benefits of 
commerce were converted into base and 
vexatious monopoly ; and Cubazes, the 
native prince, was reduced to a pageant 
of royalty, by the superior influence of 
the oflicors of J ustiniau. Disappoin ted 
ill their expoctjftions of Christian 
virtue, the indignant Lazi reposed some 
contidciice in the justice of an unbe- 
liever. After a private assurance that 
their ambassadors should not be de- 
livered to the Romans, tliey publicly 
solicited tho friendship and aid of 
Cliosrocs. Tho sagacious monarch in- 
skintly discerned tlie use and impor- 
tance of Colclios ; and meditated a plan 
of conquest, which was renewed at the 
end of a thousand years by Shah Abbas, 
4)10 wisest and most powerful of his 
successors. 3 His ambition was fired by 

* John Malala, Cliron. tom. ii. p. 134-137. 
Tiieophanes, p, 144, J4ist. Misccll. 1. xv, ]>. 103. 
The fact is authentic, but the date aeems too 
recent. In speaking of their Persian alliance, 
the Lazi contemporaries of Justinian employ 
the most obsolete words—i* yfk(ifto.rt 
wjsyiM/, ^ Could they belong to a connection 
which had not been dissolved above twenty years? 

* The sole vestige of Fetra subsists In the 
^tingi of Procopius and Agathlas. Most of 
the towns and castles of Laslca may be fonnd 
hy comparing their names and position with 
^he map of Mingrelia, In Lamberti. 

_.*'„^Sbthe amusing letters of Pietro della 
va^e, the Eoman travdler (Viaggi, tom. li. 
2^ 200, 213, 215, 26G, 280, 800, torn. ili. p. 64, 
127). In the year 1018, 1010, and 1020, he con- 
versed with Shah Abbas, and 'Strongly en- 
cottra|;ed a design which might have united 


thp hope of launcliiiig a Porsiau navy 
^rorn tho Phasis, of commanding the 
trads and navigation of the Euxine sea, 
of desolating tho coast of Poiitus and 
Bithynia, oi distressing, perhaps of at- 
tacking, Constantinople, and of per- 
suading the barbarians of Europe to 
second his arms and counsels against the 
common enemy of mankind. Under 
the pretence of a Scythian war, he 
silently led his troops to the frontiers 
of Iberia; the Colchiau guides were 
prepared to conduct them through the 
woods and along tho precipices of 
Mount Caucasus ; and a narrow path 
was laboriously formed into a safe and 
spacious highway, for the march of 
cavalry, and even of elephants. Gub- 
azes laid his person and diadem at tho 
feet of the king of Persia ; his Col- 
ebians imitated the submission of their 
prince ; and after the walls of Peiti’a had 
been shaken, the Roman garrison pre- 
vented, by a capitulation, the impend- 
ing fury of the last assault. But the 
Lazi soon discovered, that their im- 
patience had urged them to choose an 
evil more intolerable than the cala- 
mities which they strove to escape. 
The monopoly of salt and corn was ef- 
fqptually removed by the loss of those 
valuahle commodities. The authority 
of a Roman legislator W'os succeeded by 
the pride of an Oriental despot, who 
beheld, with equal disdain, tlio slaves 
whom he had exulted, and tho kings 
whom he had humbled before the foot- 
stool of his throne. Tho adoration of 
fire was introduced into Colchos by tho 
zeal of the Magi; their intolerant spirit 
provoked tho fervour of a Christian 
people ; and tho prejudice of nature or 
education w’as wounded by the impious 
practice of exposing the dead bodies of 
tiieir parents, on the summit of a lofty 
tower, to the crows and vultures of the 
air.‘ Conscious of the increasing 

Persia and Europe against their common enemy 
the Turk. 

^ See Herodotus (!• I P* ^ho 
speaks with diffidence, Larcher (tom. 1. p. 899* 
401. Notes suf Herodote), Procopius (Persic. 
I i. c. 11), and Agathlas (1. il. p. 61, 62). This 
practice, agreeable to the Zendavesta (Hyde, 
de Uellg. Pets. c. 84, p. 414-421), demonstrates 
that the burial of the Persian kings (Xenophon, 
Cyropsed. 1. viii. p. C58). t< yip twtw ptiaap- 
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hatred, \i'hicli retarded the execution 
of his great designs, the just Nushirvan 
had secretly given orders to assassinate 
the king of the Lazi, to transplant the 
people into some distant laud, and to 
lix a faithful and warlike colony on the 
banks of the Phasis. The watchful 
jealousy of the Colchians foresaw and 
averted the approachiiiu ruin. Their 
repentance was accepted at Constinti- 
nople by the prudence, rather tluin the 
clemency, of Justinian ; and he com* 
luaudcd Dagistcus, with seven thou- 
sand Koinans, aud one tiiousand of the 
Zani,* to expel the Persians from the. 
coast of the Enxine. 

The siege of Petra, which the Roman 

uefiofPitn. general, withtheaidofthe 
Lazi, immediately under- 
took, is one of the most remarb.blc 
actions of the age. The city was 
seated on a craggy rock, which hung 
over the sea, and communicated by a 
steep and narrow path with the land. 
Since the approach was diiliciilt, the 
attack might be deemed impossible: 
the Persian conqueror had strengthened 
the fortidcations of Justinian ; and the 
palces least inaccessible were covered j 
by additional bulwarks. In this im- 
portant fortress, the vigilance of Chps- 
roes had deposited a magazine of o£»u- 1 
sivo and defensive arms, sufficient for 
five times the number, not only of the 
garrison, but of the besiegers them- 
selves. The stock of flour and salt 
provisions was adequate to the con- 
sumption of five years ; the want of 
wine was supplied by vinegar, and of 
grain from whence a strong liquor was 
extracted;' and a triple aqueduct 
eluded the diligence, and even the 
suspicions, of the enemy. But the 
jirmest defence of Petra was placed in 
the valour of fifteeu hundred Persians, 
who resisted the assaults of the Ho- 
mans, whilst, in a softer vein of earth, 
a mine was secretly perforated. The 
wall, suppoi^ted by slender and tempo- 
rary props, hung tottering in the air ; 

UfTtpn nv n yi ii a Greek fletioo, 

and that their tombs oould be no more than 
cenotaphs. 

* These seem the same people called Suani- 
tnij p« 133.— M. 


but Dagisteus delayed the attack till 
he had secured a specific recompense ; 
and the totf n was relieved before the 
return of his messenger from Con- 
stantinople. The Persian garrison was 
reduced to four hundred men, of whom ' 
no more than fifty were exempt from 
sickness or wounds ; yet such had been 
their inflexible perseverance, that they 
concealed their losses from the enemy, 
by enduring, without a murmur, the 
sight and putrefying stench of the dead 
bodies of their eleven hundred com- 
panions. After their deliverance, the 
breaches were hastily stopped with 
sand-bags ; the mine was replenished 
witli earth ; a new wall was erected on 
a frame of substantial timber ; and a 
fresh garrison of three thousand men 
was stationed at Petra to sustain the 
labours of a sec^md siege. The opera- 
tions, both of the attack and defence, 
were conducted witii skilful obstinacy ; 
and each party derived useful lessons 
from the experience of their past faults. 
A battcring-raro was invented, of light 
construction aud ^jowerful effect: it 
was transported and worked by the 
hands of forty soldiers ; an(} as the 
stones were loosened by its repeated 
strokes, they were torn with long iron 
hooks from the wall. From those walls, 
a shower of darts >vus incessantly 
poured on tks heads of the assailants, 
but tliey were most dangerously an- 
noyed by a fiery composition of sulphur 
and bitumen, wliich in Colclios might 
with some propriety be named the oil 
of Medea. Of six thousand Eonuins 
who mounted the scaling-ladders, thdir 
general Bessas was the first, a gallant 
veteran of seventy joars of age: the 
courage of their kader, his fall, and 
extreme danger, animated the irresist- 
ible effort of his troops ; and their pre- 
vailing numbers oppressed the strength, 
without subduing the spirit, of the 
Persian garrison. The fate of these 
valiant men desen'es to be more dis- 
tinctly noticed. Seven hundred had 
perished in the siege, two thousani 
three hundred survived to def^^nd the 
breach. One thousand ond'^seven^ 
were destroyed with fire and sword in 
the last assault; and if seven liuo 
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drcd and thirty were mailc prisoners, 
only eighteen among them were 
found without the marks of honour- 
able wounds. The remaining five 
hundred escaped into the citadel, 
M'hich they maintained without any 
hopes of relief, rejecting the fairest 
terms of capitulation and service, till 
they were lost in the flames. They 
died in obedience to the commands of 
tlieir prince; and such examples of 
loyalty and valour might excite their 
countrymen to deeds of equal despair 
and more prosperous event. The in- 
stant demolition of the works of Petra 
confessed the astonishment and appre- 
hension of the conqueror. 

A Spartan would have praised and 

iii.Oci.iiiu.r "ft™ of>eBe 

Luiew&r. heroic slaves; but the 

A,D. MS-696, tedious Warfare and alter- 
nate success of the Roman and Persian 
arms cannot detain the attention of 
posterity at the foot of Mount Caucasus. 
Tlic advantages obtained by the troops 
of Justinian were more frequent and 
splendid ; but tho^orces of the great 
king were continually supplied, till 
they amounted to eight elephants and 




thousand Scythian allies, and above 
three thousand Dilumites, who de- 
scended by their free choice from the 
hills of Hyrcania, and ^cre equally 
formidable in close or in distant com- 
liat. The siege of Archieopolis, a name 
imposed or corrupted by the Greeks, 
M as raised with some loss and precipi- 
tation ; blit the Persians occupied tne 
trusses of Iberia : Colchoa was enslaved 
by their forts and garrisons ; they de- 
voured the scanty sustcnanco of the 
people ; and the prince of the Lazi fled 
into the mountains. In the Roman 
camp, faith and discipline were un- 
known ; and the independent leaders, 
who were* invested with equal power, 
disputed with each other the pre- 
emmence of vice and corruption. The 
Persians followed, without a murmur, 
•the commands of a single chief, who 
inipli^tly obeyed the instructions of 
their wpreme lord. Their general was 
distinguished among the h^es of the 
£ast by his wisdom in council, and his 


valour in the field. The advanced age 
of Mermeroes, and tho lameness of both 
his feet, could not diminish the activity 
of his mind, or even of his body ; an^ 
whilst he was carried in a litter in the 
front of battle, he inspired terror to the 
enemy, and a just confidence to the 
troops, who, under his banners, were 
always successful. After his death, 
the command devolved to Nacoragan, a 
proud satrap, who, in a conference with 
the Imperial chiefs, had presumed to 
declare that he disposed of victory as 
absolutely as of the ring on his finger. 
Such presumption was the natural cause 
and forerunner of a shameful defeat. 
The Romans had been gradually re- 
pulsed to tho edge of the sea-shore ; and 
their last camp, on the ruins of the 
Grecian colony of Phasis, was defended 
on all sides by strong entrenchments, 
tho river, the Ruxine, and a fleet of 
galleys. Despair united their counsels 
and invigorated their arms : they with- 
stood the assault of the Persians ; and 
the flight of Nacoragan preceded or 
followed the slaughter of ten thousand 
of his bravest soldiers. He escaped 
from the Roioans to fall into the hands 
of an unforgiving master, who severely 
chastised the error of his oun choice : 
thfe unfortunate general was flayed 
alive, and his skin, stuffed into the 
human form, was exposed on a moun- 
tain ; a dreadful warning to those who 
might hereafter be intrusted with the 
fame and fortune of Persia.* Yet tho 
prudence of Chosrocs insensibly re- 
linquished the prosecution of the 
Colchian war, in the just persuasion 
that it is impossible to reduce, or, at 
least, to hold a distant country against 
the wishes and efforts of its inhabitants. 
The fidelity of Gubazes sustained the 
most rigorous trials. He patiently en- 
dured the hardships of a savage life, 
and rejected, with disdain, the specious 
temptations of the Persian court.* The 

1 Tbe punishment of flaying olive eould not 
be introauoed into Persia by Sapor (Brisson, 
de Begtt. Fers. 1. ii. p. 678), nor could it be 
copied from the foolish tale of Marsyai tbe 
Phrygian piper, most fooliiUy quoted as a 
pr^ent by Agatbias (1. It. p. 182, 183). 

*Aooordlng to Agatbias, the death of 
Gttbasei premed tbe defeat of Naconiaa 
Tbe trial took place after the battle.-lL 
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L]i)g of the Lazi liad been educated iu In peace, the king of Persia con* 
the Christian religion ; his motlier was tinually sought the pre- 
the daughter of a senator ; during his tences of a rupture ; Vt SSfg tSSftS 
youth, he had scrvtjd ten years a silen- no sooner had he taken up 
tiaryof the Byzantine palace,* and the arms, than Ijc expressed *’ 

arrears of an unpaid salary were a liis desire of a safe and honourable 
motive of attachment os well as of com- treaty. During the fiercest hostilities, 
plaint. But tlie long continuiancc of the two monarchs entertained a dcccit- 
his 8 iffui'ings extorted from liira a ful negotiation : and such was the 
naked represoiitation of the truth ; mid superiority of Chosroes, that whilst he 
truth was an unpardonable libel on the treated the Homan ininisters with in- 
licutenants of Justinian, who, amidst solcnce and contempt? he obtained the 
tlie delays of a ruinous war, had spared most unprecedented honours for his own 
his enemies and trampled on his allies, ambassadors at the Imperial court. 
Their malicious information persuaded The successor of Cyrus Jissumed the 
the emperor that his faithle.ss vassal majesty of the Eastern sun, and graci- 
already meditated a second defection : ously permitted his younger brother 
an order was surprised to send him Jusflnian to reign over the West, with 
prisoner to Constantinople ; a troacher- the pale and rctlcctcfl splendour of tlie 
ous clause w;i8 inserted, that he Alight moon. This gigmitic style was snp- 
bc lawfully kilbid in case of resistmice ; ported by the pomp and eloquence of 
and (.lubazes, without arms, or sus- Isdigunc, one of the royal chamberlji ins. 
picioii of danger, w.as stsihbed in the His wife and daiiglitcrs, with a train of 
security of a irieudly iiitemew. In the eunuchs and camels, attended the inarch 
first momenta of rage and despair the of the ambassador: two sati:i])a adtli 
Colchians would have sacrificed their golden difidems were numbered among' 
eountry and religion to the gratification hU followers : he ((as guarded by five 
of revenge. Ihit the authority and luuulred hoi’se, the iiio^t valiant of the 
eloquence of the wiser few obtained a Persians ; and the Boman go» ernor of 
salutary pause: the victory of the Dara wisely refused to admit mote than 
Phasi.s restored the terror of tlic Roipan twenty of this martial ami hostile eara- 
arms, and the emperor was solicitous van. When Isdigunc had saluted the , 
to absolve his own name from the im- emperor, and delii ercd liis presents, he 
piiiation of so foul a murder. A judge passed ten ^montlis at Constantinople 
of senatorial rank was commissioned to without discussing any serious affairs, 
inquire into the conduct and death of the Instead of being confined to his palace, 
king of the Lazi. He ascended a stately and receiving food and water fi’oin the 
trilmnal, encompassed by the mini.Hters hands of his keepers, the Persian nm- 
of justice and punishment: in the pres- bassador, without spies or guards, w/ii 
cnee of both nations, this extraordinary allowed to visit the capital ; and the 
cause was pleaded according to the freedom of conversation and trade cn- 
fnrriis of civil jurisprudence, and some joyed by his domestics, offended the 
satisfaction was granted to an injured prejudices of an age which rigorously 
people, by the sentence and execution practised the law of nations, without 
of toe meaner criminals.^ confidence or courtesy,* By au unex- 


* In tlie palace of Constantinople there were 
thirty sUeutiaritiS, who are etylud hastati ante 
forcB cublcull, B'iyuf WirraTaif an hon- 
ourable title, which conferred the rank, with- 
out imposing the duties, of a senator (Ciod. 
Theodos. 1. vi. tit. 23. Cothofred. Comment, 
torn. ii,p.'l2U). 

- On these judicial orations, Agathias (1. iU. 
p. 1- iv. p. 108'Ud) lavishes eighteen or 
twenty ])age8 of false and florid rhetoric. Bis 
ignorance or carclussuess overlooks the strong- 


est argument against the king al lazica-hii 
former revolt.* 

Procopius represents the practice of the 
Gothic court of Kavenna (Goth. 1. 1. c. 7) ; and 
foreign ambassadors have been treated with the 
same jealousy and rigour in Turkey' (P.usbo* 
qulus, eplst. iU. p. 149, 24^, &c.), Kussiii 
* The Orations in the third book of Agatbias 
are not judicial, nor delivered btfore the 
Eoman tribunal : it is a deliberative debate 
among the Colchians on the expediency of 
adhering to the Boman, or emoracing -the 
Persian, alliance.— M. 
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lunplcd iniiulgonce. his interpreter, a 
dcrviint below tlie notice of a Roman 
magistrate, was seated, at the table of 
Justinian, by the side of his master; 
and one thousand pounds of gold might 
bo assigned for the expense of his 
journey and entertainment. Yet the 
rojicated labours of Isdiguiuj could pro- 
cure only a partial and imperfect truce, 
uliicli was always purchased with the 
treasures, and renewed at the soUcita- 
tioii, of the IJyi^ntine court. Many 
years of fruitless desolation elapsed 
before Justinian and Cliosroes were 
compelled, by mutual lassitude, to con- 
sult the repose of their declining age. 
At a conference held on the frontier, 
each jiarty, without expecting to ^ain 
credit, displayed the power, the justice, 
and the pacific intentions, oi their re- 
spective sovereigns ; hut necessity and 
interest dictated the treaty of peace, 
wiiieli M’us concluded bn’ a term of lifty 
^eais, diligently (amiposed in the (»m'k 
a .'id TcKdan languages, and alb sled l)y 
the swils of twelve interpreters. Tho 
liberty of commons? and religion was 
lixed and defined; the allies of the 
emperor taud tho great king were in- 
cluded in the same benefits and obliga- 
tions; and tho most scrupulous jire- 
cautions w'cre provided to prevent or 
<lctermine the accidental diapute.s that 
might arise on the conliiie.s of two 
hostile nations. After twenty years of 
destructive tliough feeble war, tho 
limits .still remained without alteration; 
and Chosroes was persuaded to rc- 
i^uice his dangerous claim to the pos- 
session or sovereignty of Coiohos and 
its dependent states. Rich in the ac- 
cumnlated treaaiircip of the East, he ex- 
torted 'from the Romans an annual 
payment of thirty thousand pieces of 
gold ; and the smallness of the sum re- 
vealed the^(lisgrace of a tribute in its 
naked deformity. In a previous de- 
bate, the chapot of Scsostria, and the 
wheel of fortuiic, were applied by one 
of the ministers of Justinian, who ob- 
served that the reduction of Antioch, 
and some Syrian cities, had elevated 
beyond Ineasure the vain and ambitious 

‘Voyage D’Oleariua), and Chins (Narrative of 
A£. de Lange, in Belrs Travela, vol. 11. p. 1S9- 


spirit of the barbarian. “You are 
mistaken,” replied the modest Persian : 
“ the king of kings, the lord of man- 
kind, looks down with contempt on such 
petty acquisitions; and of the ten 
nations, vanquished by his invincible 
arms, he esteems the Romans as the 
least formidable.”^ According to the 
OrieiitaLs, the empire of Nusliirvan ex- 
tended from Fcrgaiiali, in Traiisoxiana, 
to Yemen or Arabia Fielix. He sub- 
dued the rebels of Hyicaiiia, reduced 
the provinces of Cabal and Zablestau 
on the banks of the Iudu.s, broke the 
ppwer of the Euthalites, terminated by 
ail honourable treaty the Turkish war, 
and admitted the daughter of the great 
khan into the number of liis lawful 
wives. Victorious and respect(;d among 
the ]M‘iuccs of Asia, he gave audience, 
ill Ins palaco of Madaiii, or Ctesiphoii, 
to the ambassadors of the world. Their 
gifts or tributes, arms, rich garments, 
gems, slaves, ())• aroma ties, were liunil)ly 
proseiib'd at tJie foot (»f his lliroin!; and 
he (iondescemlerl to accept fi'om tho king 
ot India ten quintals of tlio 'od of aloes, 
a maid seven cubits in height, and a car- 
pet softer than silk, the .skin, as it was 
reported, of an extraordinary serpent.* 

Justinian had been rcpi’oaohcd for 
his alliance with tho conqumtiof 
/lithiopians, as if he at- tho 
tempted to introduoo a people of savage 
negroes into the system of civilised 
society. But the friends of the Roman 
empire, tlie Axumites, or Abyssinians, 
may be always di.stinguishcd from the 
original natives of Africa.3 The hand 

1 Tho iie^otiiitions and treaties between Jus- 
tinian and I'hosvoes are copiously explained by 
Procopius (Pttrsic. 1. li. c 10, 18, 20, 27, 28. 
(;othic. 1. ii. c. n, irq. Agathias (1. iv. p. 141, 
142), and Menander (in Kxcerpt. Legat, p. 182- 
147). Consult liarbeyrac, Hist, dea Ancleni 
Traitds, tom. ii. p. lo4, 181-184, 193-200. 

» P'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 080, 681, 
294 295. 

a’see Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. ili. p. 
449. This Arab cast of features and com- 
plexion, which has continued 3400 years 
(Ludolph. Hist, et CtJrninent. i^'Itluopic. 1. 1. c. 
4) in the colony of Aby-ssinia, will justify the 
suspicion, that race, as well as climate, must 
have contributed to form the negroes of the 
^jacent and similar regions.* 

* Mr. Salt (Travels, vol. ii. p. 45e) consider! 
them to be distinct from the Arabs-" la 
feature, colour, habit, and mannems.’*— M. 
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cf nature has flattened the noses of the 
negroes, covered their heads with 
shaggy wool, and tinged their skin with 
iiihereut and indelible blackness. But 
the olive completion of the Abyssi- 
nians, their hair, shape, and features, 
distinctly mark them as a colony of 
Arabs ; and tin's descent is confirmed 
by the resemblance of language and 
manners, the report of an ancient cmi* 
gration, and the narrow interval be- 
tween the shores of the Red Sea. 
Christianity had raised that nation 
above the level of African barbarism 
their intercourse with Egypt, and the 
successors of Constantine,” had corn* 
municated the rudiments of the arts 
and sciences ; their vessels traded to 
the isle of Ceylon,^ and seven kingdoms 
obeyed the Negus or supreme prince of 
Abyssinia. The Independence o( the 
Homerites,* who reigned in the rich 
and happy Arabia, was first violated by 
an Ailthiopian conqueror : he drew his 
hereditary claim from the queen of 

I The Portuguese missionaries, Alvarei (Ra- 
musio, tom. i. toi. 204, rect. 274, vers.), Ber- 
mudea (Furchas's Pilgrims, vol. ii. 1. v. c. 7, p. 
1149'11^), Lobo (Relation, &c. par. M. le 
Oranrl, with fifteen Dissertations, Paris, 1728), 
and Telles (Relations de Thevenot, part iv.), 
could only relate of modern Abyssinia what they 
had seen or invented. The erudition of Luiol- 
phus (Hist. Althiopica, Francofurt, 1081. Com- 
mentarius, 1691. Appendix, 1694), in twenty- 
live languages, oould add little concerning its 
ancient history. Yet the fame of Galed, or 
RUisthssus, the conqueror of Yemen, is cele- 
brated in national songs and legends. 

'•iTbe negotiations of Justinian with the 
Azumites, or Jlthiopians, are recorded bj 
Procopius (Persic. 1. i c. 19, 20), and John 
Malala (tom. U. p. 163-165, 193-196). The his- 
torian of Antioch quotes the original narrative 
of the ambassador Nonnosus, of which Photius 
(filbliot. cod. ill.) has preserved a curious ex- 
tract 

> The trade of the Axumites to the coast of 
India and Africa, and the isle of Ceylon, is 
curiously represented by Cosnuks Indicopleustei 
(Topograph. Christian. 1. ii. p. 132, ISS, 189, 
140,Lxi.p.888,889). 

* It appears by the Important inscription 
discovered by Mr. Salt at Azoum, and from a 
law of Constantins (I6tb Jan. 866, inserted in 
the Theodo^ Co(le, 1. 12, o. 12), that in the 
middle of the fourth eentury of our era the 
princes of the Azumites joined to their titles 
that of King of the Homentes. The conquests 
which they made over the Arabs in the sixth 
century were only a restoration of the ancient 
orderof things. St. Martin, voL Till. p. 46.-M. 


Sheba,* and his ambition was sanctified 
by religious zeal. The Jews, powerful 
and active in exile, had seduced the 
mind of Dunaau, prince of the Homer- 
ites. They urged him to retaliate the 
persecution inflicted by the Imperial 
laws on their unfortunate brethren: 
some Roman merchants wero injurious- 
ly treated; and several Christians of 
Negra* were honoured with the crown 
of martyrdom. 3 The churches of 
Arabia implored the j)rotcction of the 
Abyssinian monarch. The Negus 
passed the Red Sea with a fleet and 
army, deprived the Jewish proselyte of 
his kingdom and life, and extinguished 
a race of princes, who had ruled above 
two, thousand years the sequestered 
region of myrrh and frankincense. 
The conqueror immediately announced 
the victory of the Gospel, requested an 
orthodox patriarch, and so warmly pro- 
fessed his friendship to the Roman em- 
pire, that Justinian was flattered by • 
the hope of diverting the silk trade 
through the channel of Abyssinia, and 
of exciting the forqcs of Arabia against 
the Persian king. Non- Tbeiraiuau* 
nosus, descended from a 
family of ambassadors, wah n'^med by 
the emperor to execute this important 
commission. He wisely declined the 
shorter, but more dangerous, road, < 
through the sandy deserts of Nubia ; 
ascended tim Nile, embarked on the 
Red Sea, and sa^y landed at the 
African port of Aduus. From Adulis 

^ Ludolph. Hist, et Comment. .£thiop. 1. ii 

0 . 8 . 

3 The city of Negra, or Nag’ran, in Yenyii, 
is lurronnded with pahn trees, and stands in 
the high-road between Saana, the capital, and 
Mecca; from the former ten, from the latter 
twenty days' Journey dt a caravan of camels 
(Abulfeda, Descript. Arabte, p. 62). 

* The martyrdom of St. Arethas, prince of 
Negra, and bis three hundred and forty coni- 
panioni,* is embellished in the legends of 
Metaphrastes and Nioeuhorns Caillstos, copied 
by Baroolus (a.p. 622, No. 22-66, i.n. 523, No. 
16-29), and refuted, with olM-'jre diligence, by 
Basnoge (Hist des Juifs, tom. xii. 1. vUi. c. if. 
p. 838-348}, who investigates the state of the 
Jews In Arabia and ^Ethiopia. 

* According to Johannaen (Hist Yemann. 
Pnef. p. *89), Dunaan (Dsu Nowas) ^maasaciea 
20,000 Christians, and threw theip &to a pit, 
where they were burned. They are called in 
the Koran the oompanioni of the pit (locU 
fo?e»).-M. 
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to the royal city of Axume is no more 
than hfty leagues, in a direct line ; but 
the winding passes of the mountains 
detained the ambassador fifteen days ; 
and as he traversed the forests, he saw, 
and vaguely computed, about five thou- 
sand wild elephants. The capital, ac- 
cording to his report, was large and 
populous ; and the of Axume is 
still conspicuous by the regal corona- 
tions, by tlio ruins of a Christian temple, 
and by sixteen or seventeen obelisks 
inscribed with •Grecian characters.* 
But the Negust gave audience in the 
open field, seated on a lofty chariot, 
which was drawn by four elephants 
superbly caparisoned, and surrounded 
by his nobles and musicians. He was 
clad in a linen garment and cap, Hold- 
ing in his liand two javelins and a light 
shield; and although his nakedness 
was imperfectly covered, he displayed 
the barbaric pomp of gold chains, 
collars, and bracelets, richly adorned 
with pearls and precious stones. The 
ambassador of Justinian knelt; the 
Hops raised him from the ground, 
embraced Noniiosu!, kissed the seal, 
perused the letter, accepted the Koman 
:illiaucc;iaud, brandishing his weapons, 
denounced implacable war against the 
worshippers of fire. But the proiwsal 
I of the silk trade w’as eluded ; and not- 
withstanding the assurances, ami per- 
haps the wishes of the •Abyssinians, 
these hostile menaces evaporated with- 
out effect. The Horaeritos were nn- 
willing to abandon their aromatic 
groves to explore a sandy desert, and 
encounter, after all their fatigues, a 
formidable nation from whom they had 
never received any personal injuries. 
Instead of enlari^itg his conquests, the 
king of Jlthiopia was incap^le of de- 

^ Alvarez (in Ramusio, tom. 1. fol. 219, ven. 
221, vers.) saw the flourishing state of Axume 
in the year 1^20~luogo moUo buono e grande. 
It was ruined in the same century by the 
Turkish invasion. Ko more than one hundred 
houses remain ; but the memory of its past 
greatness is preserved by the regtd coronation 
(Ludolph. Hist, et Comment. 1. ii. c. IIX* 

* * Lord Valentia's end Mr. Salt^s Travels give 
a higli option of the ruins of Axum.— M. 

t The^em is differently called Eles-baan, 
Elesboos, Ifilisthaeus, probably the same name, 
01 rather appeUitlon. See St. Mprtin. yol. vh). 


fending his possessions. Abrahah,* 
the slave of a Boman merchant of 
Adulis, assumed the sceptre of the 
Homerites ; the troops of Africa were 
seduced by the luxury of the climate ; 
and Justinian solicited the friendship 
of the usurper, who honoured with a 
slight tribute the supremacy of his 
prince. After a Ions series of pros- 
perity, the power of AWhah was over- 
thrown before the gates of Mecca ; his 
children were despoiled by the Persian 
conqueror ; and the .Ethiopians were 
finally expelled from the continent of 
Asia. This narrative of obscure and 
remote events is not foreign to the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire. If 
‘a Christian power had been maintained 
in Arabia, Mahomet must have been 
crushed in bis cradle, and Abyssinia 
W'OiiW have prevented a revolution 
which has changed the civil and re- 
ligious state of the world. ‘t 

1 The revolutions of Yemen in the sixth 
century must be collected from Procopius 
(Pei-sic. 1. 1. c. 19, 20), Tlieoplianes llyzant. 
(apud. Phot. cod. Itiii. p. BO), St. Theophanes 
(in Chronogrtph. p. 144-14.^ 188,189,20(1,207, 
who is full of strange blunders), Pocock 
(Specimen Hist. Arab. p. (12, 05), H’Berbelot 
(Bibllot. Orientale, p. 12, 477), and Sale’s Pre- 
liminary Discourse and Koran (c. 106). The 
revolt of Abrahab Is mentioned by Procopius : 
and his fall, though clouded with miracles, in 
an nistorical fact.} 

* According to the Arabian authorities 
(Johannsen, Hist. Yemanse, p. 94. Bonn, 182^), 
Abrahah was an Abyssinian, the rival of Arl- 
athuB, the brotlier of the Abyssinian king : he 
Buri)ri8ed and slew Ariatbus, and by his craft 
appeased the resentment of Ha^ash, the 
Abyssinian king. Abrahah was a Christian ; 
he built a magnificent church at Sana, and dis- 
suaded his subjects from their accustomed 
pilgrimages to Mocca, The church was defiled, 
it was supposed, by the Koreishites, and Ab- 
rahah took up arms to revenge himself on the 
Temple at Mecca. He was repelled by miracle : 
his elephant would not advance, hut knelt down 
before ttie sacred place : Abrahali fled, discom- 
fited and mortally wounded, to Sana.—M. 

t A period of sixtyeeven years is assigned 
by most of the Arabian authorities to the 
Abyssinian kingdom in Homerltis.-M. 

1 To tbo authors who have illustrated the 
obscure history of the Jewish and Abyssinian 
kingdoms In Ilomeritis may be added Sdiul- 
tens. Hist. Joctanidarum ; Walch, Hiatorla 
rerum in Homerite ges arum, in the 4th vol. of 
the Gottingen Transactions; Salt's Travels 
vol, ii. p. 4(f(> (be. i Sylvestre de Sacy, vol. i. 
Acad, dea Inserip. ; Jost, Qescliichte der Is- 
raeliter; Johannsen. Hist. Yemanse; Ht. 
Martin's not^ to Le Bfau, t. T|ii. p. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

REBELLIONS OF AFRICA— RESTORATION OF TUE GOTHIC KINGDOM BY TOTIU— 
LOSS AND RECOVEliy OF ROME— FINAL CONQUEST OP ITALY BY NARSES— 
EXTINCTION OF TJJE OSTROGOTHS— DEFEAT OF THE FRANKS AND ALKMANXI 
—LAST VICTORY, DISI.RACE, AND DEATH OF B ELLS ARIUS— DEATH AND CHAR- 
ACTER OF JUSTINIAN— COMETS, EARTHQUAKES, AND PLAGUE. 


The review of the nations from the | 
Danube to the Xile lias exposed, on > 
every side, the weakness of tiic Ko- 
nians ; and our womler is reasonably 
excited that they should presume to 
enlarge an empire whose ancient limits 
they were ineap.iblo of defending. Jiut 
the wars, the eonquests, and the tri* 
viniphs of Just.uian, are the feebli^ and 
pernicious eil'oits of old age, wliieli ex- 
haust the rcinains of strength and ac- 
celerate the decay of the powers of life. 1 
He exulted in the glorious act of restor- 
ing Africa uud Italy to the repulilic ; 
hut the calami tics which followed the 
departure of iiclisarius betrayed the 
impotence of the conqueror, and ac- 
complished the ruin of those unfortunate 
countries. 

From his new acquisitions, Justinian 

The troubles of cxpccted that liis avaiTce, 
Airica. ^vell as pride, should 

lie richly gratilied. A rapacious inini- 
hter of the piiaiices closely pursued the 
• footsteps of ilelisarius : aud as the old 
registers of tribute had been burnt by 
the Vamlals, he indulged his fancy in 
a liberal calculation and arbitrary 
assessment of the wealth of Africa.* 
The incrc.'ise of taxes, which were 
drawn away by a distant sovereign, 
and a general resumption of the patri- 

1 For the tri)i(ljlo8 of Africa, I neither have 
nCr desire another i^uidu than Procopius, whose 
eye contemplated the inia;;e, and whose ear 
cidlecttid the reports, of the memorable events 
of his own times, in thf second book of the 
\'audaUu war ho rehlca the revolt of Stom 
(e. U-21), the return of Kclisarius (c, 1.5), the 
victory of (ienniums (c. It), 17, 18), the second 
administration of Solomon (c. lU. :o. •’!), the 
.lyovornment of Serj;:ius (c. 2:\ 2S), ot An ri.indus 
ic. 24), the tyranny and deatli of Umi . ols (c. 
2‘), 2i), 27, 2.-), nor can J discern anysy.niitonis 
or lottery or malevolence in his v.irious 
portraits. ‘ 


I mony or crown lands, *oou dispelled the 
I intoxication of the public joy ; but the 
emperor was insensible to the modest 
complaints Df the .people, till he was 
awakened and alarmed by the clamours 
of military discontent. Many of tho 
Edia;ui soldiers iiailjnarried the widows 
and dauglitcrs of the Vandals. As 
their own, by the double right of con- 
quest aud inlicritaucc, they claimed the 
estates which Geaseric had assigned to 
I his victorious troops. They heard udth 
disduiii the cold aud selfish representa- 
tions of their otiicers, that the liberality 
of Justinian had raised them from a 
savage or servile 6bnclition; that they 
were already enriched by the spoils of 
Africa, the treasure, tho slavca and the 
movables, of the vanepished barba- 
rians ; and that the ancient and lawful 
jiatrimony of the emperors would ho 
applied only to the support of that 
govenunentMi which their own safety 
and reward must ultimately depend. 
The mutiny w^as secretly inflamed by a 
thousand soldiers, for the most part 
Heruli, who had imhihod the doctrines, 
and were iiistigatiul by the clergy, ^ 
the Arian sect ; and the cause oi per- 
jury and rebellion was sanctified by 
the dispensing powers of fanaticism. 
The Ari.aus deplored the ruin of their 
church, tiiumphant above a century in 
Africa ; aud they were justly provoked 
by the law's of tho couqueiDr, which 
interdicted the baptism of their children, 
aud tho exercise of all religious worship. 
Of the Vandals chosen by Belisarius, 
the far greater part, in the honours of 
the Eastern service, forgot tlieir country 
and religion. But a generous l^\nd of 
four hundred obliged the mariners, 
I when they were in sight of tlie isle of 
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Lesbos, to alter their course: they 
touched on Peloponnesus, ran ashore on 
a desert coast ot Africa, and boldly 
erected, on Mount Aurasius, the stand- 
ard of indepomltMUic and revolt. While 
tlio troops of the province disclaimed 
the commtiiids of their superiors, a con- 
spiracy was formed at Carthage against 
tlic life of iSolouion, who tilled with 
honour the place of Bclisarius ; and the 
Arians had piously resolved to sacriticc 
the tyrant at the foot of the altar, 
during the awful mysteries of the festi- 
\al ot Baster. Tear or remorse re- 
strained the daggers of the assassins, 
l)ut the patience of .Solomon emlxddcncd 
their dibconknt ; and at the end of ten 
days, a furious sedition was kindled in 
the Circus, which desolated Afslca 
a!) 3 vc ten years. The pillage of the 
city, and the indiscriiniiiate slaughter 
of its inhabitants, were suspended only 
by darkness, sloop, and intoxication: 
the governor, with seven companions, 
among wdiom was the historian Pro- 
copius, cscapc<l to iSicily : two thirds of 
the army were iuvol\c(i in the guilt of 
treason ; and ciglit tlnuisand insurgents, 
asseuiljling in tlic lichl of Bnlki, elected 
iSto/a for their chief, a pri\ ate soldier, 
will) possessed in a superior degree the 
\ii’iues of a rebel. Under the mask of 
fieedoni, his elofiueiico could lead, or 
least im[)cl, tlic passions of liis equals, 
lie raised himself to a Icvcj^w'ith Bcli’ 
sarins, and tlie nephew of tlie emperor, 
l)y tlaring to encounter them in the 
held ; and the yictorimis generals were 
compelled to acknowledge that Stoza 
deserved a purer cause, and a more 
leg^linatc command. Ymiquished in 
hattlc, he dexterously employed the ails 
of negotiation; a llomau army w'as 
deduced from their allegiance, and the 
'•hiefs who had trusted to Ids faithless 
piurnise were murdered by his order in 
a church of Numidia. When every re- 
source, cithe!’ of force or perHdy, wiw 
exiiaustoil, Stoza, with .some desperate 
^"an(lals, retired to tlie wilds of Mauri- 
‘‘luiia, obtained the daughter of a bar- 
b i iaii prince, and eluded tlie pursuit 
of lurt tmcmics, by the report of his 
death. I’hc pcrsousl wciglit of Beli- 
sarius, the rank, the spirit, and tiio 


temper, of Germanus, the emperor’s 
nephew, and the vigour and success of 
the second administration of the eunuch 
Solomon, restored the modesty of the 
camp, and maintained for a w'hile the 
tranquillity of Africa. But the vices 
of the P>yzantine court were felt in tliat 
distant province ; the troops complained 
that they were neither paid nor re- 
lieved, ami as soon as the pulilie dis- 
ordcra were sullicieutly mature, Stoza 
was again alive, in arms, and at the 
gates of Carthage. Ho fell in a single 
combat, but lie smiled in the agonies of 
deatli, when he was informed that his 
own javelin had reached the heart 
01 his antagonist.* The example 
of Stoza, and the assurance that 
a fortunate soldier had been the first 
king, encouraged the ambition of 
Gontl^gris, and ho promised, by a 
private treaty, to divide Africa with 
the Moors, if, with their dangerous aid, 
he shouhl asceml the throne of Car- 
thage. The feeble Arcobindus, un- 
skilled in the ailairs of peace and war, 
was raised, by his marriage with the 
niece of Justinian, to the oftlco of 
exarch. He was suddenly oppressed 
by a sedition of the guards, and his 
abject supplications, which provoked 
the contempt, could not move iiie pity, 
of tl?c inexorable tyrant. After a reige 
of thirty days, Gontharis himself was 
stabbed at a banquet by the hand oi 
Artaban ;t and it is singular enough, 

* (brippus gives a different account of thn 
dratli of Htoza : he was tiansflxed by an arrow 
from the hand of .lolni (not the hero of his 
}ioein), who broke desperately through the 
victorious troops of the enemy. Sloza repented, 
says the poet, of his treasonous rebellion, and 
antici{)ated--another Catiline— eternal torments 
as his punishment. 

Beddam, improba, pcenas 
Quob merui. Furiis souius Catilina cruentis 
Kxagilatus udest. Video jam Tartara, fundo 
Flaiuuiaruraque globos, et clara incendia volvi, 
Johannidos, book iv. line ‘211. 

All the other authorities conlirm kbbun’s 
.vcount of the death of John by the hand of 
ytoza. This poem of Corippus, unknown to 
(Gibbon, was first published by ^fazzuchelli 
during tlie present century, and is reprinted m 
the new edition of tJie llysantino writew.— M. 

t This murder wan prompted to the Armenian 
(accordiiJR to Corippus) Ijy the guod Athanasiti^ 
(then prefect of Africu) 
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that an Armenian prince, of the royal 
family of Arsocea, should re-establish 
at Carthage the authority of the Roman 
empire. In the conspiracy which un- 
sheathed the dagger of Brutus against 
the life of Cmsar, every circumstance is 
curious and important to the eyes of 
posterity : but the guilt or merit of 
those loyal or rebellious assassins could 
interest only the contemporaries of Pro- 
copius, who, by their hopes and fears, 
their friendship or resentment, were 
personally engaged in the revolutions 
of Africa.* 

That country was rapidly sinking into 
barbariaia 

Moon. from whence it had been 

A.». 613 - 668 . Phoenician 

colonies and Roman laws ; and every 
step of intestine discord was marked by 
some deplorable victory of savag,^ man 
over civilised society. The Moora,* 
tliough ignorant of justice, were impa- 
tient of oppression : their vagrant life 
and boundless wilderness disappointed 
the arms, and eluded the ciiains of a 
conqueror ; and experience had shown, 
that neither oaths nor obligations could 
secure the fidelity of their atkichmcnt. 
The victory of Mount Auras had awed 
them into momentary submission ; but if 
they respected the character of Solomon, 
they hated and despised the pride and 
luxury of his two nephews, Cyrus and 
Sergius, on whom their uncle had im- 
pnideutly bestowed the provincial 
governments of Tripoli and Pentapolis. 
A Moorish tribe encamped under the 
walls of Leptis, to renew their alliance, 
and receive from the governor the 
customary gifts. Fourscore of their 
deputies were introduced as friends 
into the city ; but on the dark suspicion 

1 Vet 1 must not refuse him the merit of 
paintinft, iu lively colours, the murder of 
Goiiliiaris. One of the assasRins uttered a 
spiujmentnot unworthy of a Voman patriot: 

li 1 fail,” said Artasires, "L the first stroke, 
kill lue on tlie spot, lest the "ack should extort 
a dUi'uvery of my accomplicej.” 

■ The Moorish wars arr occasionally Intro* 
luced into the narrative ol Procopius (Vandal. 
1. ii. c. 19*23, 25, 27, 28, Gothic. L V. c. 17); and 
Theophanes adds some prosperous and adverse 
events in the last years of Justinian. 

Huno placidtts ean& gravitate coegit 
{mmitem mactare viram. 

Codpjinu, yo). |7. p. 237*-*]! 


of a conspiracy, they were massacred 
at the table of Sergius, and the clamour 
of arms and revenge was re-echoed 
through tlie valleys of Mount Atlas 
from both the Syrtes to the Atlantic 
Ocean. A personal injury, the unjust 
execution or murder of his brother, 
rendered Antabis the enemy of the 
Romans. The defeat of the Vandals 
had formerly signalised his valour ; the 
rudiments of justice and prudence were 
still more conspicuous in a Moor ; and 
while he laid Adrum^tum in ashes, he 
calmly admonislieil the emperor that 
the poiice of Africa might be secured by 
the recall of Solomon and his unworthy 
nephews. The exarcii led forth his 
troops from Carthage: but, at the 
distance of six days journey, in the 
neighbourhood of Tebestc,* he was 
astonished by the superior numbers and 
fierce aspect of the barbarians. He 
proposed a treaty; solicited a reconcili- 
ation ; and oflered to bind himself by 
the most solemn oaths. “By what 
oaths can he bind himself?” interrupted 
the indignant Moors. “ Will he swear 
by the (Jospels, the divine books of the 
Christians ? It was on those books that 
the faith of his nephew S^pgius was 
pledged to eighty of our innocent and 
unfortunate brethren. Before we trust 
them a second time, let ns try their 
efficacy in the chastisement of perjury 
and the ;;nn(lication of their own 
honour.” Their honour was vindicated 
in the field of Tebeste, by the death of 
Solomon, and the total loss of his 
army,* The arrival of fresh troops and 
more skilful commanders soon checked 
the insolence of the Moors ; seventeen 
of their princes were slain in the same 
battle ; and the do,(ibtful and transient 
submission of their tribes was celebrated 

1 Now Tibesh, in the kingdom of Algiers. It 
is watered by a river, the Sujerass, which falls 
into the Mcjerda (UagraiUiii), Tibesh Is still 
remarkable for its walls of largd stones (like the 
Coliseum of Itome), a fountain, and a grove 
of walnut-trees : the country is fruitful, and 
the neighbouring Bereberes are warlike. It 
appears from an inscription, that, under the 
reign of Adrian, the road from Carthage to 
Tebeste was constructed by the third legion 
(Marmol, Description de rAfrlque,vtom. ii. p, 
442, 448. Shaw’s Travels, p. 04, 65, 33). 

** Corlppus (Johnannidos, lib. ill. 417-441) 
describes the defeat and death of SqlomoD.-K. 
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with lavish applause by the people of 
Constantinople. Successive inroads had 
reduced the provmce of Africa to one 
third of the measure of Italy ; yet the 
Roman emperors continued to reign 
above a century over Carthage and the 
fruitful coast of the Mediterranean. 
Rut the victories and the losses of 
lustinian were alike pernicious to man- 
kind ; and such was the desolation of 
Africa that in many parts a stranger 
might wander whole days without 
meeting tiie facc^ cither of a friend or 
an enemy. The nation of the Vandals 
had disappeared : they once amounted 
to a hundred and sixty thousand 
warriors, without including the children, 
the women, or the slaves. Their num- 
bers were infinitely surpassed by* the 
number of the Moorish families extir- 
pated in a relentless war; and the same 
destruction was retaliated on the 
Romans and ilicir allies, who perished 
by the climate, their mutual quarrels, 
and the rage of the barbarians. When 
Rrooopius first landed, he admired the 
populousncss of the cities and country, 
strenuously cxercisoil in the labours of 
commerce and agriculture. In less than 
twenty y|ars, that busy scene was con- 
verted into a silent solitude; the 
wealthy citizens escaped to Sicily and 
(^nstantinople ; and the secret histo- 
*rian has confidently affirmed, that five 
millions of Africans were qpnsumed by 
the wars and government of theEmpei’or 
Justinian.^ 

Tlic jealousy of the Byzantine court 

Bevoitof had not permitted Bell- 

It# Ootdu. garius to achieve the con- 
qi!lst of Italy; and his abrupt de- 
parture revived the courage of the 
Goths, ‘ who reapci^ed his ncuius, hU 
virtue, and even the laudable motive 
which had urged the servant of Jus- 
tinian to deceive and reject them. 

^ Procopius, /necdot. c. 18. The series of th« 
ifrioan iuHtory attests this melancholy trutli. 

In the second (c. 80) and third books (c. 1- 
40), Procopius continues the history of the 
Gothic war from the Uf th to the fifteenth year of 
Justinian. As the events are leas Interesting 
tl«n in the former period, he allots only half 
the space to double the time. Jornandes, and 
uie Ohroillcle of Marcellinus, afford some col- 
lateral hinfta. tiigonius, PagI, Muratorl, Mas- 
ooa, and t>e Buat, are useful, and have been 
used. 


They had lost their king (an incon- 
siderable loss), their capital, their 
treasures, the provinces from Sicily to 
the Alps, and the military force of two 
hundred thousand barbarians, magni- 
ficently equipped with horses and arms. 
Yet all was not lost, as long as Pavia 
was defended by one thousand Goths, 
inspired by a sense of honour, the love 
of freedom, and the memory of their 
past greatness. The supreme command 
w.os unanimously offcreil to the brave 
Uraios ; and it was in his eyes alone 
that the disgrace of Ills undo Vitigea 
could appear as a reason of exclusion. 
His voice inclined the election in favour 
of Hildibald, wffiosc personal merit was 
recommended by the vain hope that 
his kinsman Theudos, the Spanish 
monarch, would support the common 
inteiwst of the Gothic nation. The 
success of his arms in Liguria and 
Venctia seemed to justify their choice ; 
but he soon declared to the world that 
be w'a.s incapable of forgiving or com- 
manding his benefactor. The consort 
of Hildibald was deeply wounded by 
the beauty, the riches, and the pride, 
of the wife of Uraias ; and the death of 
that virtuous patriot excited the in- 
dignation of a free people. A bold 
ass^sin executed their sentence by 
stri&ing off the head of Hildibald in 
the midst of a banquet : the Rugians, 
a foreign tribe, assumed the privilege 
of election ; and Totila,* the nephew 
of the late king, was tempted, by re- 
venge, to deliver himself and the 
garrison of Trevigo into the hands of 
the Romans. But the gallant and ac- 
complished youth was easily persuaded 
to prefer the Gothic throne before the 
service of Justinian; and as soon as 
the palace of Pavia had been purified 
from the Rugian usurper, he review^ed 
the national force of five thousand 
soldiers, and generously undertook the 
restoration of the kingdom of Italy. 

The successors of Selisarius, eleven 
generals of equal rank, neglected to 
crush the feeble and disunited Goths, 
till they were roused to action by the 

* HU real name, os appears by medals, was 
BsdulUa or Badiula. Totila filgnifles Immortal ; 
tod (is German) is death. Todilas, deathless. 
Gompare fit. Martis, vol. iz. p. S7.~M. 
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progress of Totila and the reproaches 
virtortMot of Justinian. The gates 
Totua.king of Veroiia were secretly 
of Italy, opened iQ Artaljazus, at 
the head of one hundred Versians 
in the service of the empire. 'J'he 
Goths fled from the city. At the dis- 
tance of sixty furlonjfs, the Roman 
generals halted to regulate the division 
of the spoil. While they disputed, the 
enemy discovered tlie real number of 
the victors : the Persians were instantly 
overpowci’cil, and it was liy leaping 
from tiic wall tiiat A rlabazus preserved 
a life which lie lost in a few days by 
the lance of a liarbai-ian, who had dc' 
lied him to single comlmt. Twenty 
thousand Romans encountci’cd the 
forces of Totila, near Faenza, and on 
the liills of Mngello, of the Florciitiiic 
tenitury, The ardour of freodmeii, 
who fought to regain their country, 
was opposed to the languid temper of 
mercenary troops, who were even desti- 
tute of the merits of strong and well- 
disciplined servitude. On the first at- 
tack they abandoned their ensigns, 
ihrew down their arms, and dispersed 
on all sides with an active speed which 
abated the loss, whilst it aggravated 
the shame, of their defeat. The king 
of the Goths, who blushed for the loe- 
ness of his enemies, pursued witli rapid 
steps the path of lionour and victory. 
Totila passed the Po,* traversed the 
Apennine, suspended the important 
conquest of Ravenna, Florence, and 
Rome, and marched tlirough the heart 
of Italy, to form the siege, or rather 
blockade, of Naples. The Roman 
chiefs, imprisoned in their respective 
cities, and accusing each other of the 
common disgrace, did not presume to 
disturb lus enterprise. But the em- 
')oror, alarmed by the distress and 
danger of his Italian coniiuests, des- 
patched to the relief of Naples a fleet 
of galleys and a body of Thracian and 
Arinenian soldiers. They landed in 
Sicily, which yielded its copious stores 
of provisions ; but the delays of the 
new commander, an unwarlike magi- 
strate, protracted tlie suticrings of tnc 
besieged ; and the 811000111*8, which he 
* This is not quite correct ; be bad crossed 
the Vo before the battle of Faenia.— M. 


dropped willi a timid and tardy hand, 
were successively intercepted by the 
armed vessels stationed by Totila in 
the bay of Naples. The principal 
officer of the Romans was dragged, 
with a rope round his neck, to the foot 
of the wall, from whence, with a trem- 
bling voice, he exhorted the citizens to 
implore, like himself, the mercy of the 
conqueror. I'hcy requested a truce, 
with a promise of surrendering the 
city, if no effectual relief should appear 
at the end of thirty (feys. Instead of 
one. month, the audaoion.s harbariaii 
granted them three, in the jn.st cujiti- 
dcucc tlut fiiraiuc wouhl autioipate the 
term of their capitulation. After the 
reduction of Naples and Cumje, the 
provinces of Lucania, Apulia, and 
Calabria, submitted to the king of the 
Goth.s. Totila led his army to the 
gates of Rome, pitched his camp at 
Tibur, or Tivoli, wilhiu twenty miles 
of the capital, and calmly exhorted the 
senate ami people to compare tlio 
tyranny of the (irccks with the bless- 
ings of the Gothic J’oign. 

The rapid success of Totila may be 
partly ascribed to the contrast of vic« 
revolution wliich three “^virtue, 
years’ experience had produced in tlio 
sentiments of the Italians. At the 
command, or at least in the name, of a 
Catliolie emperor, the pope,' thoir 
spiritual father, had been torn from 
the Roman church, and either starved 
or murdered on a desolate islimd.® 
The virtues of Belisarius were replaced 
by the various or uniform vices of 
eleven cliicfs, at Rome, Ravenna, 
Florence, Perugia, Spolcto, itc., who 
abused their authority for the indul- 
gence of lust or ava«*ice. The improve- 
ment of the revenue was committed to 
Alexander, a subtle setToe, long pra(!- 
tised in the fraud and opprcs.siou of the 

1 SylveriuR, bishop of Eorae, * 'as first trans- 
ported to Vatara, in Lyoia, and at length 
starved (sub uoruin cutitodia inedia confcctus) 
in the isle of I'almarla, a.d. .'ilM, June 
(Liberot. in Breviar. c. Auasiasius, In 
Hylverlo. Baronlus, a.». 540, No. 2, 3. Pagi, 
in Yit. Pout. tom. i. p. 28.'), 280). ProcopPas 
(Anecdot. c. 1) accuses only the ei^mrusB and 
Antonina. 

Polmaria, a small island, opnonte to Ter< 
racina and the coast of the VolscifCluver. ItaL 
Antiq. 1. iU. c. 7, p. 101 i)> 
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Bymtinc schools ; and whose name of 
PscUlictmy the sci-wars,* was drawn 
from tho dexterous artifice with which 
he reduced tho size, without defacing 
tho figure, of tho gold coin. Instead 
of expecting the restoration of peace 
and industry, he imposed a heavy as- 
sessment on tho fortunes of the Italians. 
Yet his present or future demands were 
loss odious than a prosecution of arbi- 
trary ligoiii' against tho persons and 
property of all ’those who, under tho 
<Jothifi kings, had Ijcen concerned in 
the receipt and expenditure of the 
public money. The sid)jccts of Jus- 
tinian, who escaped these partial vexa- 
tions, were oppressed by the irregular 
maintenance of the soldiers, whom 
Alexander defrauded and despised; ami 
their hasty sallies in quest of wealth, or 
suhsistenco, provoked the inhabitants 
of the country to await or implore their 
deliverance from the virtues of a bar- 
barian. Totila* was chaste and tem- 
pemte; and none were deceived, either 
friends or enemies, who depended on his 
faith or his clomenc/. To the husband- 
men of Italy the Gothic king issued a 
welcome fproclamation, enjoining them 
to pursue their important labours, and 
to rest assured, that, on tho payment 
^of the ordinary taxes, they should bo 
defended by his valour and discipline 
from the injuries of war. '•The strong 
towns he successively attacked; and 
as soon as they had yielded to his arms, 
he demolished the fortificatious ; to 
save the people from the calamities of 
a hture siege, to deprive the Romans 
of arts of defence, and to decide tho 
tedious qimrad of the two nations, by 
an equal and honouiiable conflict in the 
field of battle. The Roman captives 
and deserters were tempted to enlist in 
tho service of a liberal and courteous 
adversary ; the slaves were attracted 
by the firm and faithful promise, that 

^ As tlie Logothote Alexander, and most of 
nis civil and military colleagues, were either 
disgraced or despised, the Ink of the Anecdotes 
(c. 4, 5, 18) is scarcely blacker than tliat of the 
Oothlc History ± Hi. c. 1, 8, 4, 0, 20, 21, Ac.), 

^ Procopius (1. ill. c. 2, 8, Ac.) does ample 
and wlllln^Btice to the merit of Totila. The 
Itoman historians, from SoUust and Tacitus, 
^ happy to forget the vices of their country- 
men in the contemplation of batbarlo virtue. 


I they should never bo delivered to 
their masters ; and from the thousand 
warriors of Pavia, a new people, under 
the same appellation of Goths, was in- 
sensibly formed in tho camp of Totila. 
Ho sincerely accomplished the articles 
of capitulation, witliout seeking or ac- 
cepting any sinister advantage from 
ambiguous expressions or unforeseen 
events: the garrison of Naples had 
.stipulated, that they should be trmis- 
ported by sea ; tlio ob.stin.acy of the 
winds prevented their voyage, Imt they 
were generously Biii)plied with horses, 
pi*ovisions, and a wife-conduct to tlio 
gates of Rome. Tho wives of tho 
senatoi's, wdio had been surprised in 
the villas of Campania, were restored, 
without a ransom, to their husbands ; 
the Violation of female chastity was 
inexorably chastised with death ; and 
in tho salutary regulation of the diet 
of tho famished Ncafxilitans, the con- 
queror assumed the omce of a humane 
and attentive physician. The virtues 
of Totila arc enually laudable, whether 
they proceeded from true policy, re- 
ligious principle, or the instinct of 
humanity: ho often harangued his 
troops ; and it was his constant theme, 
that national vice and ruin are insepar- 
ably connected; tliat victory is tho 
fruit of moral as well as military virtue ; 
and that the prince, and even the 
people, are responsible for the crimes 
which they neglect to punish. 

The retuni of Belisarius to save tlio 
country whic)i ho 
subdued was pressed with of Boiiiftriui m 
equal vehemence by his 
friends and enemies ; and the Gothic 
war was imposed as a trust or an exile 
on the veteran commander. A hero 
on the banks of the Euphrates, a slave 
in the palace of Constantinople, he ac- 
cepted, with reliiotance, the painful 
task of supporting his own reputation, 
and retrieving the faults of his succes- 
sors, The sea was open to tho Romans : 
the ships and soldiers were assembled 
at Salona, near the palace of Diocletian : 
he refreshed and reviewed his troops at 
Pola in Istria, coasted round the head 
of the Hadriatic, entered tho port of 
Ravenna, and despatched orders ntlier 
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thou supplies to the subordinate cities. 
IIU first public oration was addressed to 
the Goths aud Romans, in the name of 
the emperor, who had suspended for a 
while the conquest of Persia, tmd 
listened to the prayers of liis Italian 
subjects. He gently touched on the 
causes and the authors of the recent 
disasters ; striving to remove the fear 
of punishment for the past, aud the 
hope of impunity for the future, and 
labouring, with more zeal than success, 
to unite all the members of his govern- 
ment in a linn league of aficctiou and 
obedience. Justinian, his gracious 
master, was inclined to pardon aud 
reward ; and it was their interest, as 
well as duty, to reclaim tlicir deluded 
brethren, who had been seduced by the 
arts of the usurper. Not a mifti was 
tempted to desert tlie standard of the 
Gothic king. Belisarius soon dis- 
covered, that he was sent to remain the 
idle and impotent spectator of the glory 
of a young barbarian ; and his own 
epistle exhibits a genuine and livelv 
picture of the distress of a noble iniuu. 
‘‘Most excellent prince, we are arrived 
in Italy, destitute of all the necessary 
implements of war, men, horaes, arms, 
and money. In our late circuit through 
the villages of Thrace aud lllyricuin, 
we have collected, with extreme diffi- 
cnlty, about four thousand recruits, 
naked and unskilled in the use of 
weapons and the exercises of the camp. 
The soldiers already stationed in the 
province are discontented, fearful, and 
dismayed ; at the sound of an enemy, 
they dismiss their horses, and cast their 
arms on the ground. No taxes can bo 
raised, since Italy is in the hands of the 
Imrbariaus : the failure of payment has 
deprived us of the right of command, 
or even of admonition. Bo assured, 
dread sir, that the greater part of your 
troops have already deserted to the 
Goths. If the war could be achieved 
by the presence of Belisarius alone, 
your wishes are satisfied ; Belisarius is 
in the midst of Italy. But if you desire 
to conquer, far other preparations are 
r^uisite: without a military force, the 
title of general is an empty name. It 
would Iw expedient to restore to my 


service my own veterans and domestic 
guards. Before I can take the field, 1 
must receive an adequate supply of 
light aud heavy armed troops ; and it ■ 
is only with ready money that you can 
procure the iudispeusable aid of a 
powerful body of the cavalry of the 
Huns.” * An officer in whom Belisarius 
confided was scut from Ravenna to 
hasten and conduct tiie succours ; but 
the message was neglected, and the 
messenger was detailed at Constanti- 
nople by an advantageous marriage. 
After his patience had been exhausted 
by delay and disappointment, tlio 
Homan general repassea the Hadriatic, 
and expected at Dyrrachium the arrival 
of 'iihe troops, which were slowly as- 
sembled among the subjects and allies 
of tlm empire. His powers were still 
inadequate to t]\e deliverance of Home, 
which was closely besieged by the 
Gothic king. The Appian way, a 
march of forty days, was covered by 
the barbarians ; and os the prudence of 
Belisarius declined a battle, he pre- 
ferred the safe and speedy navigation 
of five days from the coast of Epirus to 
the mouth of the Tiber. ^ 

After reducing, by force, or treaty, 
tliQ towns of inferior note jtomebnie^ 
in the midland provinces i>7U»aQotii. 
of Italy, Totila proceeded, not to aa 
sault, butAo eucomp.<\8S and starve, the 
ancient capital. Home was afflicted by 
the avarice, and guarded by the valour, 
of Bessas, a veteran chief of Gothic 
extraction, who filled, with a garrison 
of three thousand soldiers, the spacious 
circle of licr venerable walls. Irom 
tile distress of the people he extracted 
a profitable trade^ and secretly rejoiced 
in the continuance of the siege. It was 
for his use that the granaries had been 
replenished : the charity of Pope 
Vigilius bad purchased and embarked 
an ample supply of Sicifian com ; but 
the vessels which escaped the barba- 
rians were seized by a rapacious 
governor, who imparted a scanty sus- 
tenance to the soldiers, and soldi the 
1 Procopius, 1. iii. c. 12. Th 6 i 0 ulofa hero 
Is deeply fmpressed on theUttea: nor can we 
confound such genuine end original aeti with 
the elaborate and often tsnpty speeches of the 
Bysanttne hiitorlsBi. 
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remainder to the wealthy Romans. 
The medinmus, or fifth part of the quar- 
ter of wheat, was exchanged for seven 
pieces of gold ; fifty pieces were given 
for an ox, a rare ana accidental prize; 
the progress of famine enhanced this ex- 
orbitant value, and the mercenaries were 
tempted to denrive themselves of the 
allowance whicn was scarcely sufficient 
for the support of life. A tasteless and 
unwholesome mixture, in which the 
bran thrice exceeded the quantity of 
fiour, appeased the hunger of the poor ; 
they were grarlually reduced to feed ou 
dead horses, dogs, cats, and mice, and 
eagerly to snatch the grass, and even 
the nettles, which grew among the ruins 
of the city. A crowd of spectres, pale 
and emaciated, their bodies oppressed 
with disease, and their minds with de- 
spair, surrounded the palace of the 
governor, urged, with unavailing truth, 
that it was the duty of a master to 
maintain his slaves, and humbly re- 
quested that he would provide for their 
subsistence, permit their flight, or 
command their imAediate execution. 
Hessas replied, with unfeeling tran- 
quillity, ^at it was impossible to feed, 
unsafe to dismiss, and unlawful to kill, 
the subjects of the emperor. Yet the 
example of a private citizen might have 
•shown his countrymen that a tyrant 
cannot withhold the privilege of death. 
Tierced by the cries of five children, 
who vainly calleil on their father for 
bread, ho ordered them to follow his 
steps, advanced with calm and silent 
de|^ir to ono of the bridges of the 
Tiftr, and, covering his face, threw 
himself headlong into the stream, in 
the presence of hjg family and the 
Roman people. To the rich and pusil- 
lanimous, Bessos ^ sold the permission 
of departure ; but the greatest part of 
the fugitivqp expired on the public 
highways, or were intercepted by the 
I The avarice of DeesM le not dissembled b; 
prcoopius (1. m. c. 17. SO). He expiated the 
lose of Borne by the xlorious conquest of Pe- 
trxa (vioth. 1. IT. c. 12); but the same vices 
foUowed him from the Tiber to the Phials (c. 
18) ; and the historian is eq^ly true to the 
merits and defects of his character. The 
chastisement which the author of the romance 
of JkUtain has Inflloted on the oppressor of 
Komelimontgreeable to lustioethantohlstory. 


flying parties of barbarians. In the 
meanwhile, the artful governor soothed 
the discontent, and revived the hopes, 
of the Romans, by the vagno reports of 
the fleets and armies Which were 
hastening to their relief from the ex- 
tremities of the East. They derived 
more rational comfort from the as- 
surance that Belisarius had landed at 
the port ; and, without numbering his 
forces, they firmly relied on the 
humanity, the courage, and the skill of 
their great deliverer. 

The foresight of Totila had raised 
qbstacles worthy of such Attempt of 
an antaconist. Ninety Beiimrioi. 
furlongs Wow the city, in the narrow- 
est part of tho river, he joined the two 
banks by strong and solid timbers in 
tho ibrin of a bridge; on which he 
erected two lofty towers, manned by 
the bravest of his Goths, and profusely 
stored with missile weapons and en- 
gines of offence. The approach of tho 
bridge and towers was covered by a 
strong and massy chain of iron ; and 
tho chain, at cither end, on the opposite 
sides of tho Tiber, W'as defended by a 
numerous and chosen detachment of 
archers. But the enterprise of forcing 
thm barriers, and relieving tho capital, 
displays a shining exainplo of tho bold- 
noss and conduct of Belisarius. His 
cavalry atlvanced from the port 
along th| public road, to awe the 
motions, and distract the attention, of 
the enemy. His infantry and provi- 
sions were distributed in two hundred 
large boats; and each boat was 
shielded by a high rampart of thick 
planics, pierced with many small holes 
for the discharge of missile weapons. 
In the front, two large vessels were 
linked together to sustain a floating 
castle, which commanded tho towers or 
the bridge, and contained a magazine 
of fire, sulphur, and bitumen. The 
whole fleet, which the general led in 
person, was laboriously moved against 
the current of the river. The chain 
yielded to their weight, and the enemies 
who guarded the oanks were either 
slain or scattered. As soon as they 
touched the principal barrier, the fire- 
ship WM Instantly grappled to the 
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bridge; one of the towers, with two 
hundred Goths, were consumed by thi 
ilamcs ; the assailants shouted victory ; 
and Rome was saved, if the wisdom of 
Belisarius bad not been defeated by the 
misconduct of his officers. Ue had pro* 
viously sent orders to Bessas to second 
his operations bv a timely sally from 
the town ; and he had fixed his lieu* 
tenant, Isaac, by a peremptory com- 
mand, to the station of the port. But 
avarice rendered Bessas immovable; 
while the youthful ardour of Isaac de- 
livered him into the hands of a superior 
enemy. The exaggerated rumour of 
his defeat was hastily carried to the 
cars of Belisarius : he paused ; betrayed 
in that single moment of his life some 
emotions of surprise and perplexity; 
and reluctantly sounded a rctrcii}; to 
save his wife Antonina, his treasures, 
and the only harbour which ho pos- 
sessed on the Tuscan coast. The vexa- 
tion of his mind produced an ardent 
and almost mortal fever; and Rome 
was left without protection to the mercy 
or indication of Totila. The continu- 
ance of hostilities had embittered the 
national hatred ; the Arian cler^ were 
iCominiously driven from Rome; Pcla- 
gius, the archdeacon, returned without 
success from an embassy to the Gotiuc 
camp ; and a Sicilian bishop, the envoy 
or nuncio of the pope, was deprived of 
both his hands for daring to utter false- 
hoods in the service of the chfirch and 
state. 

Famine had relaxed the strength and 

Roneukta discipline of the garrison 

bytiMOoibi. of They could 

derive no ofiectual service from a dying 
people ; and the inhuman avarice of the 
merchant at length absorbed the vigi- 
lance of the Four Isaurian 

sentinels, while their companions slept, 
and their officers were absent, de- 
scended by a rope from the wall, and 
secretly proposed to the Gothic kingto 
introduce his troops into the city. %ie 
offer was entertained with coldness and 
Riispicion; they returned in safety; 
they twice repeated tlicir visit; tiie 
place was twice examined ; the con- 
spiracy was known and disregarded; 
and no sooner had Totila conseutod to 


the attempt, than they unbarred the 
Asinarian gate, and gave admittance to 
the Goths. TUI the dawn of dav, they 
halted in order of battle, apprehensive 
of treachery or ambush; but the troops 
of Bessas, with their leader, had already 
escaped ; and when the kiug was pressed 
to disturb their retreat, he prudently 
replied, that no sight could be more 
grateful than that of a flying enemy. 
The patricians, who were still possessed 
of horses, Dccius, Basilius, &c., accom- 
panied the governor; tlicir brethren, 
among whom Olybrius, Orestes, and 
Maximus, are named by the historian, 
took refuge iu the church of St. Peter ; 
but the assertion, that only five hun- 
dred.porsons remained in the capital, 
inspires some doubt of the fidelity cither 
of his narrative or of his text. As soon 
as daylight had displayed the entire 
victory of the Goth's, their monarch de- 
voutly visited the tomb of the prince of 
the apostles ; but while he prayed at 
the altar, twenty-five soldiers, and 
sixty citizens, were put to the sword in 
the vestibule of th^templo. The arch- 
deacon Pclagius’ stood before him with 
the Gospels in his hand. ‘‘0 Lord, be 
merciful to your servant. ” “ Felagius, " 
said Totila with an insulting smile, 
“your pride now condescends to be- 
come a suppliant.” am a sup- 
pliant,” rep,lied the prudent arch- 
deacon ; '' God has now made us your 
subjects, and, as your subjects, wo are 
entitled to your clemency.” At his 
humble prayer, the lives of the Eomaiis 
were spared ; and the chastity of the 
maids and matrons was preserved In- 
violate from the passions of the hupgry 
soldiers. But they were rewarded by 
the freedom of pillage, after the most 
precious spoils had oeen reserved for 
the royal treasury. The houses of the 
senators wore plentifully stored with 
gold and silver ; and the' avarice of 

1 During the long exile, and after the death 
of Vigilius, the Boinan ohuruli wan governed, 
at first by the archdeacon, and at length (a.h. 
55.')) by the Pope Pelagius, nrho was not tliouglit 
guUtieiB of the iniffcrings of his predecessoi. 
bee the origiuai lives of the poises u^der the 
name of Aiiastasius (Muratori, Benpt. Ker. 
Italicarum, tom, ill. P. i. p. 130, 131), who re- 
lates levetal curious incidents of the sieges of 
Rome ibd the wars of Italy 
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Bessas haa laboured with so much 
guilt and shame for the beueiit of the 
conqueror, lu this revolution, the sons 
and daughters of Komau consuls tasted 
the misery wliich they had spumed or 
relieved, wandered in tattered gannents 
through the streets of the city, and 
bogged their bread, perhaps without 
success, before the gates of their heredi- 
tary mansions. The riches of Kusti* 
ciaiia, the daughter of Symmachus and 
widow of }3oethj^s, had been generously 
devoted to alleviate the calamities of 
famine. But the barbarians were; ex- 
asperated by the report, that she had 
prompted the people to overthrow tho 
statues of the great Theodoric; and 
the life of that venerable matron would 
have been sacrificed to his memory, if 
Totila had not respected her birth, her 
virtues, and even the pious motive of 
her revenge, Tho next day he pro- 
nounced two orations, to congratulate 
and admonish his victorious Goths, and 
to reproach tho senate, as the vilest of 
slaves, with their perjury, folly, mid 
ingratitude; steridy declaring, that 
their estates and honours were justly 
forfeitcjj to the cninpaiiionsof his arms. 
Yet lie consentc-d to forgive their re- 
volt ; and the senators repaid his clem- 
ency by despatching circular letters to 
their tenants and vassals in the pro- 
vinces of Italy, strictly towenjoin them 
to desert the standard of the Greeks, 
to cultivate their lands in peace, and 
to learn from their masters the duty 
of obedience to a Gothic sovereign. 
Against tlie city which had so long do- 
lled the course of iiis victories he ap- 
peared inexorable ; one third of the 
walls, in different parts, were de- 
molished by his command : fire and 
engines prepared to consume or subvert 
the most stately works of antiquity ; 
and the world was astonished by the 
fatal docile, that Romo should be 
changed into a pasture for cattle. The 
firm and temperate remonstrance of 
Bclisavius 8us|)cuded the execution ; he 
warmid the bai'bariau not to sully his 
fume bjf the destruction of those moiiu- 
nicnts which wei'e the glory of tho 
dead, and the delight of tlie living ; 
and Totila was persuaded, by the oa- 


vice of an enemy, to preserve Rome as 
the ornament of his kingdom, or the 
fairest pledge of peace and reconcilia- 
tion. When ho had signified to the 
ambassadors of Belisarius, his intention 
of sparing the city, lie stationed an 
army at the distance of one hundred 
and twenty furlongs, to observe tho 
motions of the Roman general With 
the remainder of his forces, he marched 
into J..ucaiua and Apulia, and occupied 
oil tho summit of mount Gargaims' 
one of the camps of Hannibal.-* The 
senators were dragged in his train, 
^and afterwards confined in the for- 
tresses of Campania : the citizens, with 
their wives and cliildrcn, were dispersed 
in exile ; and during forty days Rome 
was abandoned to desolate and dreary 
soh|iule.3 

The loss of Rome was speedily re- 
trieved by an action, to Becomedby 
which, according to the Beu«ariu8. 
ewnt, the public opinion would aj^ply 
tho names of rashness or heroism. 
After the departure of Totila, tho 
Roman general sallied from tho port at 
tho head of a thousand horse, cut in 
pieces the enemy who opposed his pro- 
gress, and visited with pity and rever- 
ence the vacant space of the eternal 
city. Kesoh'cd to maintain a station 
so conspicuous in the eyes of mankiml, 
he summotu'-d the greatest port of his 
troops to the standard which ho erected 
on the Capitol: the old inhabitants 
were recalled by tho love of their 

1 Mount GarganuB, now Monto St. An[;olo, 
in tho kingdom of Naples, rune three hundred 
Btadia into the Adriatic sea (Strab. 1. vi. p. d.'iU), 
and in the darker ages was illustrated by the 
api)arition, miracles, and church, of St. Michael 
the archangel. Horace, a native of Apulia or 
Lucanfa, had seen the elm-^ and oaks of Ga^ 
ji^nuB labouring and bellowing with the north 
wind that blew on that lofty coast (Carm. ii. 0. 
Kjnst. ii. 1. 202). 

- 1 cannot asoertalD this particular camp of 
Hannibal ; but the Punic quatters were long 
and often In the neighbonihocKl of Arpl (T. 
Liv. xxii. 9, 12, ixiv. :i, &c ). 

3 Torlla . . . Roman ingreditur . . . . ac 
evurtit moros, dotnos aliquantas ixnl comburens, 
ac otnnes Ronianorum res in pranlam accepit, 
hoB ipsoB Romanos in Oatnpanium uaptivos ali- 
duxit. Post quam devastatlonem, xl aut am- 
plius dies, Roma fuit ita desolata, ut nemo ibi 
hominum, nisi invUai!) bestim morarentur 
(Marcelllo. in Ohron. p. 54). 
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countiy and the hopes of food ; and the 
keys 01 Rome were sent a second time 
to the Emperor Justinian. The walls, 
as far as they had been demolished by 
the Goths, were repaired with rude 
and dissimilar materials; the ditch was 
restored ; iron spikes' were profusely 
scattered in tho highways to annoy the 
feet of the horses ; and as new gates 
could not suddenly bo procured, the 
entrance was guarded by a Spartan 
rampart of his bravest soldiers. At 
the expiration of twenty-five days, 
Totila returned by hasty marches 
from Apulia to avenge tho injury and.| 
disgrace. Belisarius expected his ap- 
proach. The Goths were thrice re* 

f )ulaed in three general assaults : they 
ost the flower of their troops; the 
royal standard had almost fallen hto 
the hands of the enemy, and the fame 
of Totila sunk, as it had risen, with the 
fortune of his arms. Whatever skill 
and courage could achieve, had been 
performed by the Roman general; it 
remained only that Justinian should 
terminate, by a strong and seasonable 
effort, the war which he had ambiti- 
ously undertaken. The indolence, per- 
haps the impotence, of a prince who 
despised his enemies, and envied t^is 
servants, protracted the calamities of 
Italy. After a long silence, Beli- 
sarins was commanded to leave a suffi- 
cient garrison at Rome, and to trans- 
port himself into the province of Lu- 
cania, whose inhabitants, inflamed by 
Catholic zeal, had cast away the yoke 
of their Arian conquerors. In this 
ignoble warfare, the hero, invincible 
against the power of the barbarians, 
was basely vanquished by tho delay, 
the disobedience, and the cowardice of 
his own officers. He reposed in his 
winter quarters of Crotona, in the full 
assurance that the two passes of the 
Lucanian hills were guarded by his 
cavalry. They were betrayed by 
treacirery or weakness ; and the rapid 
1 The are small engines with four 
spikes, one fixed in the gronnd, the three others 
erect or adverse (Procopius, Gothic. 1. ill. o. 24, 
jQit. Lipsius, PoUorcetwn 1. v. o. 8). The 
metaphor wu borrowed from the tribull Hand- 
caltrops), as herb with a prickly fruit, common 
in Italy (Martin, ad Virgil Giorgio, i 163, voi. 
ii. p. 83). 


march of the Goths scarcely allowed 
time for the escape of Belisarius to the 
coast of Sicily. At length a fleet and 
army were assembled for the relief of 
Ruscianum, or Rossano,' a fortress 
sixty furlongs from the ruins of Sybaris, 
where tho nobles of Lucania had taken 
refuge. In the first attempt, the 
Roman forces were dissipated by a 
storm. In the second, they approached 
the shore; but they saw the iiills 
covered with archers, tlw landing-place 
defended by a line of spears, and tho 
king of tho Goths impatient for battle. 
The conqueror of Italy retired with a 
sigh, and continued to languish, In- 
glorious and inactive, till Antonina, 
who bad been sent to Constantinople to 
solicit succours, obtained, after tho 
death of the empress, the permission of 
his return. 

The five last campaigns of Belisarius 
might abate the envy of riiuiraekUot 
his competitors, whose BeaiMiM. 
eyes bad been dazzled and wounded by 
the blaze of his former glory. Instead 
of delivering Italy l.‘om the Goths, he 
had wandered like a fugitive along the 
coast, without daring to march |nto the 
country, or to accept tho bold and re- 
peated challenge of Totila. Yet in the 
judgment of the few who could discrim- 
inate counsels from events, and compare 
the instrumeptts with the execution, he 
appeared a more consummate master of 
the art of war, than in the season of 
his prosperity, when he presented two 
captive kin^ before the throne of 
Justinian. Ihe valour of Belisarius 
was not chilled by age ; his prudenSb 
was matured by experience ; but the 
moral virtues of hmpanity and justice 
seem to have yielded to the hard 
necessity of the times. Tho parsimony 
or poverty of the emperor compelled 
him to deviate from the rule^of conduct 
which had deserved the love and confi- 
dence of the Italians. The war was 
maintained by the oppression of Ra- 
venna, Sicily, and all the faithfnl sub- 

< Rtiieia, the novole Tfmiorun, vui trans- 
ferred to the distance of sixty stadia Jo Busci- 
anum, Bossano, an archbishoprio without suffra- 
gans. The republic of Sybaris is now the estate 
of the duke of Corlgliano (Riedesel, Travels lu* 
to Magna Gneeia and Sicil-) p- 166*1711 
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jects of the empire ; and the rigorous 
prosecution of Herodian provoked that 
injured or guilty officer to deliver 
Spoleto into the hands of the enemy. 
The avarice of Antonina, which had 
been sometimes diverted by love, now 
reigned without a rival in her breast, 
bclisarius himself liad always under- 
stood that riches, in a corrupt ago, are 
the support and ornament of personal 
merit. And it cannot be presumed 
that he should stitin his honour for the 
public service, without applying a part 
of the spoil to his private emolument. 
The liero had escaped the sword of the 
barbarians. But the dagger of con- 
spiracy* awaited his return. In the 
midst of wealth and honours, Artaban, 
who liad chastised the Afrit\in tyrant, 
complained of the ingratitude of courts. 
He aspired to Pnnjecta, the emperor’s 
niece, who wished to reward her de- 
liverer ; but the impediment of his pre- 
vious marriage was asserted by the piety 
of Theodora. The pride of royal des- 
cent was irritated by flattery ; and the 
service in which he gloried, had proved 
him capable of bold and sanguinary 
deeds. 'She death of Justinian was re- 
solved, but the conspirators delayed the 
execution till they could surprise Beli- 
^sariuR disarmed and naked, in the 
palace of Constantinople. Not a hope 
could be entertained of shaking his long 
tried fidelity; and they justly dreadea 
the revenge, or rather the justice, of 
tlie veteran general, who migM speedily 
assemble an anny in Thrace to punish 
th^ assassins, and perhaps to enjoy the 
fruits of their crime. Delay aflordod 
time for rash communications andlionest 
confessions: Artaban and his accom- 
plices were condemned by the senate, 
Imt the extreme clemency of Justinian 
detained them in the gentle confinement 
of the palaec, till he pardoned their 
flagitious 'attempt against his throne 
and life. If the emperor forgave his 
enemies, he must cordially embrace a 
Crjend whose victories were alone ro- 
membered, and who was endeared to 
ins prittcj by the recent circumstance of 


J Tills eoDiplracT is related by Procopius 
(Gothic. 1. ill. 0 . 31, 82) with looh freedom and 
^dour, that the liberty of the Aae^otes gives 


their oommon danger. Belisarius re- 
posed from bis toils, in the high station 
of general of the East and count of the 
domestics ; and the older consuls and 
patricians respectfully yielded the pre- 
cedency of rank to the peerless merit of 
the first of the Romans.* The first of 
the Romans still submitted to be the 
slave of his wife ; but the servitude of 
habit and affection became less disgrace- 
ful when the death of Theodora had re- 
moved the baser influence of fear. Jo- 
annina their daughter, and the sole 
heiress of their fortunes, was betrothed 
to Anastasius the grandson, or rather 
the nephew of the empress, “ whose kind 
interposition forwarded the consumma- 
tion of their youthful loves. But the 
power of Theodora expired, the parents 
of Jodhnina returned, and her honour, 
pethaps her happiness, were sacrificed 
to the revenge of an unfeeling mother, 
who dissolved the imperfect nuptials 
before they had been ratified by the 
ceremonies of the church. ^ 

Before the departure of Belisarius, 
Perusia was besiegjed, and ^ 
few cities were impreg- 
nable to the Gothic arms. 

Ravenna, Ancona, and Crotona, still 
resisted the barWians; and when 

1 The honours of Mlsarius are gladly com- 
memorated by bis secretary (Procop. Goth. 1. 
III. c. 85. 1. iv. c. 21). The title of ^rfirnytt 
is ill tranelated, at least in this instance, by 
pnefectus pnntorio; and to a military character, 
magister militum is more proper and applicable 
(Ducange, Gloss. Grew p. 1458, 1459). 

3 Alemannoi (ad Hist. Arcanam, p. 68), 
Ducange (Familln Bysant. p. 98), Heineccius 
(Hist. Juris Clvilli, p. 434), all three represent 
Anastasius as the son of the daughter of Theo- 
dora; and their opinion firmly reposes on the 
unambiguous testimony of Procopius (Aneodot. 
c. 4, twice repented). And yet 

1 will remark. 1. That in the year 647, Theo- 
dora could leaicely have a grandson of the age 
of puberty ; 2. That we are totally ignorant of 
this daughter and her husband ; and 8. That 
Theodora concealed her bastards, and that her 
grandson by Justinian would have been heir- 
apparent of the empire. 

8 The «^»afT«|ttoTa, or sins, of the hero in 
Italy and after his return, are manifested 
^Tir^»«(Xverrii»r, andmostprobablyswelled, by 
the author of the Anecdotes (c. 4, 5). The de- 
signs of Antonina were favoured by the fluctu- 
ating Jurisprudence of Justinian. On the law 
of marriage and divorce, that emperor was tro- 
cho venatllior (Helneccins, Element. Juris 
01^1. ^ Ordlnem Pwdcct. P. iv. Vo. 238). 
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Totila asked in marriage one of the 
daughters of France, ho was stung by 
tiio just reproach that the king of Italy 
was unworthy of his title till it was ac- 
knowledged by the Roman people. 
Three thousand of the bravest soldiers 
had been left to defend tlie capital. On 
the suspicion of a monopoly, they 
massacred the governor, and announced 
to Justinian, by a deputation of the 
clergy, that unless tlicir olleiice was par- 
doned, and tlieir arrears were satisfied, 
they should instantly accept the tempt- 
ing oflcj's of Totila. Rut the ollicer 
who succeeded to tlic command (his 
name w’as Diogenes) deserved tlieir 
esteem and confidence ; and the Gotlis, 
instead of finding an easy coinpicst, en- 
countered a vigorous resistance from 
the soldiers and people, who patiently 
endured the loss of tlm port and of all 
maritime supplies. The siege of Rome 
would perhaps have been raised, if the 
liberality of Totila to the Isauriaus had 
not encouraged some of their venal 
countrymen to copy the example of 
treason. In a dark night, while the 
Gothic trumpets sounded on another 
side, they silently opened the gate of 
8t. Paul: the barbarians rushed into 
the city ; and the Hying garrison was 
intercepted before they could reach the 
harbour of Ccntumccllffl. A soldier 
trained in the school of Belisarius, Paul 
of Cilicia, retired with four hundred 
men to the mole of Hadrian. They re- 
pelled the Goths ; but they felt the ap- 
proach of famine ; and their aversion to 
the taste of hoi’sc-ilesh confirmed their 
resolution to risk the event of a desper- 
ate and decisive sally. But their spirit 
iiwensibly stooped to the offers of'eap- 
itulation ; they retrieved their arrears 
of pay, and preserved their arms and 
horses, by enlisting in the service of 
Totila; their chiefs, who pleaded a 
laudable attaobment to their wives and 
children in the East, were dismissed 
with honour ; and above four hundred 
enemies, who had taken refuge in the 
sanctuaries, were saved by the clem- 
ency of the victor, lie no longer eu- 
tcrUined a wish of destroying the 
edifices of Rome', which ho now ro- 

1 The Eomans were still attached to the monu- 


spocted as the scat of the Gothic king* 
dom : the senate and people were re- 
stored to their country ; the means of 
subsistence were liberally provided ; 
and Totila, in the robe of peace, exliib- 
ited the equestrian games of the circus. 
Whilst ho amused the eyes of tlie 
multitude, four hundred ve.ssels were 
prepared for the embarkation of his 
troops. The cities of Rhegium and 
Tarentuin were reduced; he passed into 
Sicily, the object of Ms impiacable re- 
sentnieiit ; and the island was strippcal 
of its gold and silver, of the fj'uits of the 
CcUth, and of an iutinitenuinberof liurses, 
sheep, and oxen. Sardinia and Corsica 
obeyed the fortune of Italy; and the sea- 
coai/t of Greece was visited by a fleet of 
three hundred galleys. ‘ The (ioths were 
lauded in Coreyra and the ancient con- 
tinent of Epirus ; they advanced as far 
as Nicopolis, the trophy of Augustus, 
and Dodona,^ once famous by the oracle 
of Jove. In every step of his victories, 
the wise barbarian repeated to Justinian 
his desire of peace, applauded the con- 
cord of their predecessors, and offered 
to employ the Gothic arms in the service 
of the empire. 

Justinian was deaf to tho voice of 
peace; but he neglected 
the prosecution of war; Justinian for 
and the indolence of his ® 
temper disappointed, in some degree, 

inents of their ancestors; and according to Pro- 
copius (Goth. 1. iv. c. 22), the galley of .5incas, of 
a single rank of oars, 25 feel in breadth, 120 in 
length, was preserved entire in the wvalui, near 
Monte Testoceo, at the fool of the Aventiue 
(Nardini, Koma Antica, 1. vii. c. 0. p. 4G0. 
atua, Boma Antiyua, 1. iv. c. la. p. 3114). But 
all antiottity is ignorant of this relic. 

1 In these seas, Procopius searched without 
success for the isle of Colvpso. He was shown 
at Phaiacia or Coreyra tlie petriOed ship of 
Ulysses (Odyss. xiii. 16S) ; but be found it a 
recent fabric of many stones, dedicated by a 
merchant to Jupiter Cassius (1. Iv. c. 22). Bus- 
tathiuB had supposed it to be the fanciful like- 
ness of a rock. 

^ M. D'Anvilie IMcmoires de I'Acad. tom. 
xxKi. p. 513-28) iUustratca the gulf of Am- 
bracis ; but he cannot ascertain tlio situation of 
])odona. A country in sight of Italy is less 
known than the wUds of America.* 

* On the site of Oudona compare, Waipole’s 
Travels in the Bast, voi. ii. p. 473; Ol. Leake's 
Nurtborn Greoi^, v6I. iv. p. 16S ; and a dissor- 
totion bv the prasent bishop of Lichfield (Dr. 
Butler) In the appendix to Hughes’s Travels 
VQl.i.V. 6U.-M, 
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the obstinauy of his passions. From 
this salutary slumbOr the emperor was 
awakened by tho Pope Vigilius and the 
patrician Oothcgus, who appeared be- 
lore liis throne, .and adjured him, in the 
name of God and the people, to resume 
the conquest and deliverance of Italy. 
Ill the choice of the generals, caprice, as 
well as judgment, was shown. A fleet 
aiul army sailed for the relief of Sicily, 
under tlic conduct of Liberiua ; but his 
youth* and want of experience were 
altcrwards discovered, and before he 
iouclicd the shores of the island ho was 
overtaken by his successor. In the 
place of Liberius the cons[)irator Arta> 
ban was raised from a prison to military 
honours ; in the pious presumption, that 
gratitude would animate his valour and 
lortify his allegiance. JJelisarius re- 
posed in the shade of his laurels, but the 
command of the principal army was re- 
served for Germanus,* the Emperor’s 
nephew, whose rank and merit had been 
long depressed by the jealousy of the 
court Theodora had injured him in 
the rights of a private citizen, the mar- 
riage of his children, and tho testament 
of his brother ; and although his conduct 
waspuri^and blameless, Justinian was 
displeased that lie should be thought 
worthy of the confidence of the in.al- 
k contents. The life of Germanus was a 
lesson of implicit obedience : he nobly 
refused to prostitute his n.allie and char- 
acter in the factions of the circus: 
the gravity of his manners was tem- 
pered by innocent cheerfulness; and 
ids riches wei*o lent witliout intci'cst to 
indigent or desemng friends. His 
valour had formerly triumphed over 

the Sclavonians of the Danube and the 

♦ 

* Seo the acta of Germanus in the public 
(Vandal. 1. U. c. 18, 17, 18. Goth. 1. ill. c. 31, 

and private hiatoiy (Anecdot. c. 6) and those 
of his aon Justin, in Agathias (1. iv. p. 130, 131). 
Notwithstandyig an ambiguoua exureaaiou of 
•■ornandea, fratri auo, Alenianiius has proved 
that ho waa the son of tie emiieror's brother. 

* This ia a aioguiar miatake. l^rocopina calls 

him Gibbon must have haatiljr 

caught at liia inexperience, and concluded that 
d uiust have been from youth. Ixird Mahon 
has pointed out this error. P. 401. 1 should 
add that ^ the last 4to edition, corrected by 
<<ibbon, it stands want of youth and experi- 
ence but (Ubbon can act’^cely have intended 
swell a phrsse.-“M. 


rebels of Africa : the first report of hii 

E on revived the hopes of the 
; and he was privately assured 
that a crowd of Roman deserters would 
abandon, on his approach, the standard 
of Totila. His second marriage with 
Malasontha, the grand-daughter of 
Theodoric, endeared Germanus to the 
Goths themselves ; and they marched 
with reluctance against the father of a 
royal infant, the last ofispriug of the 
line of Amali.^ A splendid allowance 
was assigned by tho Emperor : the gene- 
ral contributed his private fortune ; his 
two sons were popular .and active ; and 
he surpassed, in tho promptitude and 
success of his levies, the expectation of 
mankind. Ho was permitted to select 
some squadrons of Thracian cavalry : the 
veterans, us well as the youth of Con- 
stftuiinoplo and Europe, engaged their 
voluntary service ; and as far as the 
heart of Gennany, his fame and lib- 
erality attracted the aid of the barba- 
rians.* The Romans advanced to 
Sardica ; an army of Sclavonians fiod 
before their march; but within two 
days of their final departure, the designs 
of Gennanns w'dro terminated by his 
malady and death. Yet the impulse 
whicli he had given to the Italian w'ar 
stiH continued to act with energy and 
efiect. The maritime towns, Aucon^i, 
Crotona, CentumcellsD, resisted the as- 
eaults of Totila. Sicily was reduced by 
the zeal of Artaban, and the Gothic 
navy was defeated near the coast of the 
Hadriatic. Tho two fleets were .almost 
equal, forty-seven to fifty galleys : the 
victory was ilecided by the knowledge 
and dexterity of tho Greeks ; but the 
.ships were so closely grappled, that only 
twelve of the Goths escaped from this 
unfortunate conflict. Tliey affected to 
depreciate an clement in which they 
were unskilled ; but their own exporb 
once confirmed tho truth of a maxim, 
that tlie master of the sea will always 
acquire tho dominion of tho land.’* . 

i Conjuncta Aniciorum i;cn8 cum AiiiHia 
stirpe spam adbuc utriusiiuo Runeris proniiltit 
(.TomandM, c. 60, p. 70S). He vrole at Ha- 
venna before the death of Totila. 

• The third book of Trocopiui Is terminated 
by tlio death of Gernianos (Add. 1. iv. o. 23, 24, 

* See note ^p. 
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After the loss of QermanuS) the na> 

CharMteruid provoked tO 

ttpiditioB of tha smile, by the strange in- 
iUMbNum that the com- 

mand of the Homan armies was given 
to a eunuch. But the eunuch Narses^ 
is ranked among the few who have 
rescued that unhappy name from the 
contempt and hatred of mankind. A 
feeble diminutive body concealed the 
soul of a statesman and a warrior. His 
youth had been employed in the man- 
agement of the loom and distaff, in the 
cares of the household, and the service 
of female luxury ; but while his hands 
were busy, he secretly exercised the‘ 
faculties of a vigorous and discerning 
mind. A stranger to the schools and 
the camp, he studied in the palace to 
dissemble, to flatter, and to persuade ; 
and as soon as he approached the neraon 
of the emperor, Justinian listened with 
surprise and pleasure to the manly 
counsels of his chamberlain and private 
treasurer.^ The talents of Narses were 
tried and improved in frequent em- 
bassies : he led an army into Italy, ac- 
quired a practical knowledge of the war 
and the country, and presumed to strive 
with the genius of Belisarius. Twelve 
years after his return, the eunuch was 
chosen to achieve the conquest which 
had been left imperfect by the first of 
the Roman generals, Instead of being 
dazzled by vanity or emulation, he 
seriously declared that, unless he were 
armed with an adequate force, he would 
never consent to risk his own glory and 
1 Procopius relates the whole series of this 
second Qotltio war and the victory of Narses 
(1. Iv. e. 21, 26-86). A splendid scene 1 Among 
the six subjects of epic poetry which Tasso 
revolved in his mind, he hesitated between the 
conquests of Italy by Belisarliu and by Narses 
Hayiey’s Works, vol. iv, p. 70). 

The country of Narses is unknown, since 
he must not be confounded with the Persar- 
iiienian.^ I^opius styles him (Goth. L ii. o. 
18) fianXifuif xftiftdrttt r»fnlat ; Pwl War* 
nefrid Q. IL c. 8. p. 776). Chartularius : Marcel- 
linus adds the name of Cubicularius. In an 
inscription on the Salarian bridge he is entitled 
Ex-consul, Ex-prepositus, Cubiculi Patricius 
(Mascou, Hist, of the Germans, 1. xiil. c. 26). 
The law of Theodosias against eunuchs was 
obsolete or abolished (Annotation zx.), but the 
foolish prophecy of the Komans subsisted In 
full vigour (Procop. I Ir. e. 21). 

* Lord Mahon supposes them both to have 
been Psnarmenians. Note, ^ 26(L->M. 


that of his sovereign. Justinian uranted 
to the favourite what he might have 
denied to the hero: the Gothic war was 
rekindled from its ashes, and the pre- 
parations were not unworthy of the 
ancient majesty of the empire. Tlie 
key of the public treasure was put into 
his hand, to collect magazines, to levy 
soldiers, to purchase arms and horses, 
to discharge the arrears of pay, and to 
tempt the fidelity of the fugitives ami 
deserters. The troo^ of Germanus 
were still in arms ; theyhalted at Salona 
in the expectation of a new leader ; and 
legions of subjects and allies were 
created by the well-known liberality of 
the eunuch Narses. The king of the 
Loml)ardB‘ satisfied or surpassed the 
obligations of a treaty, by lending two 
thousand two hundred of his bravest 
warrior8,t who wej:e followed by throe 
thousand of their martial attendants. 
Three thousand Heruli fought on horse- 
back under Philemuth, their native 
chief; and the noble Aratna, wlio 
adopted the manners and discipline of 
Rome, conducted a(J)and of veterans of 
the same nation. Dagistens was ru- 
leased from prison to command the 
Huns ; and Kobad, the grandson and 
nephew of the CTcat king, was conspicu- 
ous bv the regm tiara at the head of his 
faithful Persians, who had devoted 
themselves to the fortunes of their 
prince.” Absolute in the exercise of liis 

1 Paul Wamefrid, the Lombard, records with 
complacency the succour, service, and honour- 
able dismission of bis countrymen— reipublicm 
Romann adverius mbuIoi adjutores fuerant 
(L 11. c. i. p. 774, edit. Grot). 1 am Burpristd 
that Alboln, their martial king, did not lead 
his subjects b person.” 

> He was, it not an impostor, the son of the 
blind Zames, saved by iiompassion, and edu- 

” The Lombards were still at war with the 
Oepidte. See Procop. Goth. lib. iv. p. 26.— M. 

t Gibbon has blindly followed the translation 
of Maltretua: His mille ducentes-while the 
original Greek says expssssly rt 

»xl (Goth. lib. iv. c. 20). In like 

manner (page 863) he draws volunteers from 
Germany, on the authority of Cousin, who, in 
one place, has mistaken Oennanus for Qermat 
nia. Yet only a few pages further we find 
Gibbra loudly condemning the Fr«ach and 
Latb isaderi of Procopius. Lord Mkhon, p. 
408. The first of these errors temabi nncor* 
noted b the oew edition of the Bysantbea 
.-M. 
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Authority, more absolute iu the affection 
of his troops, Karses led a numerous 
and gallant army from Philippopolis to 
baloua, from whence he coasted the 
eastern side of the Hadriatic as far as 
the confines of Italy, llis progress was 
checked. The East could not supply 
vessels capable of tvanspoi'ting such 
Diultitudcs of men and horses. The 
Pranks, who, iu the general confusion, 
liad usurped the gi eater part of tlie 
^'eDetian province, refused a free pas- 
sage to the fi'feuds of the Lombards. 
'I’hc station of Verona was occupied by 
'i’eias, ^vitli the flower of the Gothic 
forces ; and that skilful c6nunander had* 
overspread the adjacent country with 
tlic fall of woods and the inundation 
of waters.’ In this perplexity, an 
ollleer of experience proposed a measure, 
hoeiire by the appcaruucc of rashness ; 
that the Boman army should cautiously 
advance along the sea-shoro, while tim 
fleet preceded their luarcli, and succes- 
sively cast a bridge of boats over the 
mouths of the rivers, the Timavus, the 
Lrenta, the Adig(^ and the Po, that fall 
into the Hadriatic to the north of Ra- 
venna. Kiue days he reposed in the 
city, tollected the fragments of the 
Italian army, and marched towards 
Kiiuini to meet the defiance of an in- 
sulting enemy, 

The prudence of Narses iranelled him 
DifMtuddeftthto speedy^ and decisive 
ofiotiift. action. His powers were 
the last effort of the state ; the cost of 
e.'mh day accumulated the enormous 
account ; and the nations, untrained to 
tcUscipline or fatigue, might be rashly 
provoked to turn tiieir arms against 
each other, or against their benefactor. 
The same consmerations might have 
tempered the ardour of Totila. But he 
was conscious that the clergy and 

catud in Byzantine court by the various 
luutivei of policy, pride, and generosity (Fro- 
cop. Persic. l.i.c. 23). 

^ In the time of Augustus, and iu the middle 
ages, the whole waste from Aquileia to Ba- 
venna was covered with woods, lakes, and mo- 
’ rasses. Man hu subdued nature, and the laud 
has been cultivated, since the waters are con- 
filled wand embanked. See the learned re- 
learcSbs of Muratoii (Antiquitat. Italiae medli 
tom. L dissert, xxi. p. 263, 254), from 
Vitruvius, Strabo, Hvodlu, old charteiin and 
local knowledge. 


people of Italy upired to a second 
revolution: he felt or suspected the 
rapid progress of treason ; and he re- 
solved to risk the Gothic kingdom on 
the chance of a day, iu which tlio 
valiant would be animated by instant 
danger, and the disaffected might be 
awed by mutual ignorance. In his 
march from Ravenna, the Roman gen- 
eral chastised the garrison of Rimini, 
traversed in a direct line the bills of 
Urbino, and re-entered the Flaminian 
W'ay, nine miles beyond the perforated 
rock, an obstacle of art and nature 
which might have stopped or retarded 
his progress.’ The (ioths were as- 
sembled in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
they advanced without delay to seek a 
superior enemy, and the two armies 
apnroached each other at the distance 
of* one hundred furlongs, between 
Tagina* and the sepulchres of the 
Gaul8.3 The haughty message of 
Karses was an offer, not of peace, but 
of pardon. The answer of tne Gothic 
king declared his resolution, to die or 
conquer. “What day,” said ths 
messenger, “will you fix for the com- 
bat?” “The eighth day,” replied 

1 The Flaminian way u it Is corrected from 
the Itineraries, and the best modem maps, by 
iVAoviile (Analyse de I’ltalie, p. 147-102), may 
be thus stated: lions to Kami, 61 Homan 
miles : Terni, 67 ; Spoleto, 76 ; Koligno, 83 ; 
Nocera, 103; Cagli, lt2; Intercisa, 167; Fob- 
sombroDO, 100 ; Fano, 176 ; Pesaro, 184 ; Riuisi, 
2()3-about 180 English miles, lie takes no 
notice of the death of Totila ; but 'Wesseling 
(itinerar. p. 614) exchanges, for the field of 
Taginatf tlie unknown appellation of Ftoniai, 
eight miles from Nocera. 

s Tagimu, or rather Tadinsa, It mentioned by 
FUny ; but the bishopric of that obscure town, 
a mile from Gualdo, in the plain, woe united, 
fn tlte year 1007, with that of Nocen: The 
signs of antiquity are preserved in the local 
appellations, FomtOt the capip; Caprofo, 
Caprea ; Bastia, Busta Gallorum. See Cluve- 
rius (Itolia Antique, 1. ii. c. 6. p. 615, 610, 617), 
Lucas llolsteiiiuB (Annotat. ad Cluver. p. 85, 
86), Guazzesi (Dissertat p. 177-217, a professed 
inquiry), and the maps of tlie eccleelastical 
Btate and the march of Ancona, by Le Maire 
and Magini. 

* The battle was fought In the year of Rome 
458; and the consul Beoius, by devoting hli 
own life, assured the triumph of hii country 
and his colleague Fabius (T. Lit. x. 28, 29)^ 
Froeopius aicrlbes to Camulus the victory of 
the Btuia Oallorm; and hie error is branded 
by Cluvetiui with the Mtional zqpiOAcb of 6i» 
corum sugamenta. 
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Totila : but early the next morning bo 
attempted to surprise a foe, suspicious 
of deceit, and prepared for battle. Ten 
thousand Hcruli and Lombards, of ap- 
pi^oved valour and doubtful faith, were 
placed in the centre. Kach of the 
wings was composed of eight thousand 
Romans ; the right was guarded by the 
cavalry of the Huns, the left was 
covered by fifteen hundred chosen 
horse, destined, according to the eincr- 
gencios of acstion, to sustain the retreat 
of their friends, or to encompass the 
flank of tlie enemy. From his proper 
station at tlie head of the right AVing, 
the eunuch rode along the line, express- 
ing by his voice and countenance the 
assurance of victory; exciting the 
soldiers of the emperor to punish the 
guilt and madness of a band of robbers; 
and exposing to their view, gold chains, 
collars, and bracelets, and rewards of 
military virtue. From the event of a 
single combat, they drew an omen of 
success ; and they bcncid with pleasure 
the courage of fifty archers, who main- 
tained a small eminence against three 
successive attacks of the Gothic cavalry. 
At the distance only of two bow-sbots, 
the arjnies spent the morning in dread- 
ful suspense, and the Homans tasted 
some necessary food, without unloosen- 
ing the cuirass from their breast, or the 
bridle from their horses. Narscs 
awaited the charge; and it was de- 
layed by Totila till ho had received his 
lost succours of two thousand Goths. 
While he consumed tho hours in fruit- 
less treaty, the king exhibited in a 
narrow space the strength and agility 
of a warrior. His armour was enchased 
with gold ; his purple banner floated 
with the wind, he cast his lance into 
the air ; caught it with the right hand ; 
shifted it to the left ; threw himself 
backwards ; recovered his seat ; and 
managed a fiery steed in all the puces 
and evolutions of the equestrian school. 
As sooras the succours had arrived, he 
retired to his tent, assumed tho dress 
and arms of a private soldier, and gave 
tho signal of battle. The first line of 
cavalry advanced with more courage 
than discretion, and left behind them 
the infantry of tho aeeond Hno. They 


were soon engaged between the homi 
of a crescent, into which the adverse 
wings had been insensibly curved and 
were saluted from either side by the 
volleys of four thousand archers. Their 
ardour, and even their distress, drove 
themforwards to a close and unequal con- 
flict, in which they could only use their 
lances against an enemy equally skilled 
in all tho instruments of war. A gcu- 
erons emulation inspired the Romans 
and their barharinn allg-s ; and Narsos, 
who calmly viewed and directed their 
clibrt.s, doubted to whom he should 
mljudgc the ])rize of superior bravery. 
The Gothic cavalry were astonished and 
disordered, pressed and broken; a,pd 
the line of infantry, instead of present- 
ing their spears, or opening their inter- 
vals, w’crc trampled under the feet of 
the flying horse. Six thousand of the 
Goths were slaughtered without mercy 
in tho field of Tagina. Their prince, 
with five attendants, was overtaken by 
Asbad, of the race of tho Gepidre ; 
“Spare tho king of Italy,”* cried a 
loyal voice, and Asl^d struck his lance 
through tlio body of Totila. Tho blow 
was instantly revenged by the faithful 
Goths : they transported theiif' dying 
monarch seven miles beyond tho scone 
of his disgrace ; and liis last moments 
were not embittered by tlio presence of 
an enemy. Compassion aflbrded him 
the shelter of an obscure tomb ; but the 
Romans wero not satisfied of their vic- 
tory, till they beheld the corpse of tho 
Gothic king. His hat, enriched with 
gems, and his bloody robe, were i)re- 
sented to Justinian by tho messengers cC 
triumph.* 

As soon as Narses had paid his devo- 
tions to tho Autho^'Of Conquest of 
victory, and the l)lessod®o®«'>yNwiM. 
Virgin, his peculiar patrones.s,® ho 
praised, rewarded, and dismissed the 
Lombards. The villages had been re- 
duced to ashes by these valiant savages ; 

1 Theophanes Chron. p. 103. Hist. MiscuU. 
1. XTi. p. lOS. 

3 Evagrius, 1. iv. o. 24. The inspiration of > 
the Virgin revealed to Narsea the day, and the 
word, of battle (Paul Diaoon. 1. ii. c. TTti). 

* " Dog, wilt thou strike thy Lord ?" Vas the 
more characteristic exclamation of the Gothifl 
youth. ?rooop. lib. ir. p. 82.-M. 
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they ravished matrons and virgins on 
tlie altar ; their retreat was diligently 
watched by a strong detachment of 
regular forces, who prevented a repeti- 
tion of the like disorders. The victo- 
rious eunuch pursued his march through 
Tuscany, accepted the suliinission of 
tlic Cloths, heard the acclamations, and 
often the complaints, of the Italians, 
and encompassed the M'alls of Rome 
Mith the rcinaiudcr of his formidable 
host. Round the wide ciromnfcrencc, 
Karscs assigned t« himself, and to each 
of his lieutenants, a real or u feigned 
attack, while he silently marked the 

J ihu’c of easy and unguarded entrance. 
sVithcr the fortifications of IfadriaiTs 
mole, nor of the ))ort, could long delay 
the progress of the conqueror; and 
Justinian once more received the keys 
of Rome, which, under his reign, had 
Ixicn Jivt! times taken and recovered.^ | 
But the deliverance of Rome was the 
last calamity of tlio Roman people. ! 
The barbarian allies of Narscs too fre- 
quently confounded the privileges of 
peace and war. The despair of the 
11} iiig Goths found flbrne consolation in 
sanguinary revenge; and three hundred 
youtlis erf the noblest families, who had 
been sent as hostages ])eyond the Po, 
were inhumanly slain by tlie successor 
j of Tolila. The fate of the senate sug- 
gests an awful lesson of tlio vicissitude 
of hiiniau affairs. Of the sofators whom 
Totila had banished from their country, 
sonic wcf'i rescued by an officer of Beli- 
sarins, and transported from Campiuiia 
to Sicily ; while others were too guilty 
ti^conlitlo in tlie clemency of Justinian, 
or too poor to provide horses for their 
escape to the sea-shoi-e. Their brethren 
languished five yeajs in a state of indi- 
gence and exile ; the victory of Narses 
revived their hopes ; but their prema- 
ture return to the metropolis wjis pre- 
vented by, the furious Goths; and all 

*"Et/ Ttvrott ri rifitrrer 

idXof. [Proco'p. Goth. 11b. ir. p. 8.S.1 In the 
year 536 by Belisarius, in 546 by Totila, in 547 
oy belisarlus, In 649 by Totila, and in 662 by 
^larses. Maltretua had inadvertently translated 
mistake wlilcli he afterwards re- 
tracts ; but the mischief wni done ; and Consin, 
with a train of Vrench and Latin readers, have 
fallen Into the man. 


the fortresses of Campania u’cro stained 
with patrician ' blood. After a period 
of thirteen centuries, the institution of 
Romulus expired ; and if the nobles of 
Rome still assumed the title of senators, 
few subsequent traces can be discovered 
of a public council, or constitutional 
order. Ascend six huiulred years, and 
contemplate the kings of the earth 
.soliciting an audience, as the slaves of 
freemen of tlio Roman senate ! 

The Gothic war was yet alive. Tlio 
bravest ol the nation re- 
tired beyond the To ; aiid’J'jffiJ'uS 
Teias was unanimously 
chosen to succeed and 
revenge their departed hero. The new 
king immediately sent ambassadors to 
implore, or rather to purchase, the aid 
of the Franks, and nobly lavished, for 
the ivblio safety, tlie riches which had 
been dcposite«l in the palace of Pavia. 
The residue of the royal treasure was 
"uarded by his ])rothcr Aligern, at 
Cuina*, in Campania; but the strong 
castlo which Totila had fortified waa 
closely besieged by the anus of Parses. 
From the Alps to the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, the Gothic king, by rapid 
and secret marches, advanced to the 
relief of his brother, rinded the vigi- 
lance of the Roman chiefs, and pitched 
his camp on the banks of the Sarnus or 
which Hows from Nuccria into 
the Bay of Naples. The river separated 
the two aiTiiies : .sixty days were con- 
sumed in distant and fruitless combats, 
and Teias maintained this important’ 
post till he was deserted by bis licet 
and the hope of subsistence. With re- 
luctant steps ho ascended the Lactarkin 
mount, where the physicians of Rome, 

1 Compare two passages of Procopius (I, iil. 
c. 20, .1. IV. c. 24). wlilch, with some collateral 
hints frumMarcuIiitius audJornandes, lllustiate 
the state of tlie e.xi>lrins Kcuatc. 

’ - See, in the example of Prusias, as it is de- 
livered in the fra^jments of Polybius (Excerpt. 
Lexat. xcvii. p. 927, 928), a curious picture of a 
royal slave. 

s The of Procopius (Goth. 1. iv. c. 35) 
is evidently the Sarnus. The text is accused 
or altered by the rash violence of Cluverius (i. 
iv. c. 3. p. 1150); but Camillo Pellegrini ol 
Ifaples (uiscowl sopra la Campania PoliM, p. 
330, 831) has proved from old records, that as 
early #11 the year 822 that river wto called thi 
Lneontio, or LraconceUo^ « - • - ^ , ... 
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Bince the time of Galen, had sent their 
patients for the benefit of the air and 
the milk.' But the Goths soon em- 
braced a more generous resolution : to 
descend the hill, to dismiss their horses, 
and to die in arms, and in the posses- 
sion of freedom. The king marched at 
their head, bearing in his right hand a 
laucc, and an ample buckler in his left: 
with the one he struck dead the fore- 
most of the assailants ; with the other 
he received the weapons which every 
hand was ambitious to aim against his 
life. After a combat of many hours, 
his left arm was fatigued by the weight 
of twelve javelins which hung from his 
shield. Without moving from his 
ground, or suspending his blows, the 
hero called aloud on his attendants for 
a fresh buckler, but in the moment 
when his side was uncovered, ^ was 
pierced by a mortal dcirt. llo fell : 
and his head, exalted on a spciir, pro- 
claimed to the nations, that tiie Gothic 
kingdom was no more. But the ex- 
ample of his death served only to ani- 
mate the companions who had sworn 
to perish witli their leader. They 
fouglit till darkness descended on the 
earth. They reposed on their arms. 
The combat was renewed with the re- 
tuni of light, and maintained with 
unabated vigour till the evening of the 
second day. TJie repose of a second 
night, the want of water, and the loss 
of their bravest champions, determined 
the surviving Goths to accept the fair 
capitulation ' which the prudence of 
Narscs was inclined to propose. They 
embraced the alternative of residing in 
Italy, as the subjects and soldiers of 
Justinian, or departing with a portion 
of their private w'ealth, in search of 
some independent country.* *Yet the 
oath of fidelity or exile was alike re- 

1 OalenfdeMeM MendeDdll.v.apadClum 
1. iv. c. 3, p. ll.'>9-1160) describes the lofty site, 
pure sir, and rich milk, of mount Lactarius, 
whose medicinal benefits were equally known 
and souffht in the time of Symmachus (1. vi. 
epist. 18), and Caniodorus (Var. xl. 10). No- 
thing is now left except the name of the town 
oflsttersi 

Boat (tom. xi. p. 2, &c.) conveys to his 
favourite Mvaria this remnant of Gotlis, who 
by Gtheii are buried ia the mountains of Uri. 
or restored to their native isle of Gothlaou 


jected by one thousand Goths, who 
broke away before the treaty was 
signed, and boldly effected their retreat 
to the walls of Pavia. The spirit, as 
well as the situation, of Aligern, 
prompted him to imitate rather than 
to bewail his brother: a strong and 
dexterous archer, he transpierced with 
a single arrow the armour and breast of 
bis antagonist ; and his military con- 
duct defended Camsa' above a year 
against the forces of the Romans. 
Their industry had scjpoped the Sibyl’s 
cave* into a prodigious mine; com- 
bu8ti])le materials were introduced to 
consume the temporary props : the wall 
and the gate of Cuime sunk into the 
cavern, but tlie ruins formed a deep and 
inaccessible precipice. On the fra^icnt 
of a rock Aligern stood alone and un- 
shaken, till he calmly surveyed the 
hopeless coiiditiou of his country, and 
judged it more honourable to be the 
friend of Nurses, than the slave of the 
Franks. After the death of Teias, the 
Roman general separated his troops to 
reduce the cities of Italy ; Lucca sus- 
tained a long andi vigorous siege ; and 
such was the humanity or the prudence 
of Narses, that the repeated perfidy of 
the inhabitants could not provoke him 
to exact the forfeit lives of their host- 
ages. These hostages were dismissed 
in safety ; and tiicir grateful zeal at 
length subdued the obstinacy of their 
couiitrymen.3 

Before Lucca had surrendered, Italy 

1 1 leave Scaliger (Animaclvers. in Eaaeb. p. 
59) and salmaslua (Exercitat. Plinian. p. 51, 52) 
to quarrel about the origin of Cumm, the oldeitt 
of the Greek colonlea in Italy (Strab. 1. . p. 
872, Velleius Paterculus, 1. 1. c. 4), already 
vacant In Juvenal's time (Satir. ill), and now 
in ruins. 

2 Agathiai (1. 1. o. 21) settles the Sibyl's cave 
under the wall of Cumm: he agrees with 
Senius (ad 1. vi. ASneld ) ; nor can 1 perceive 
why their opinion should be rejected by Heyne, 
the excellent editor of Virgil (tom. 11. p. 650, 
651). In urbe medfi secrete religiol But 
CumsB was not yet built ; and the lines (1. vi. 
66, 97) would become ridiculous, it iSneas were 
actually in a Greek city. 

3 There is some dimcultyin connecting the 
tlilrty-fifth chapter of the fourth book of ^be 
(lothic war of nocouius with the first book of 
the history of Agathlas. We mv^t now re- 
linquish a statesman and soldier, toattend the 
footsteps of a poet and rhetorlolan (L 1. p. 11, L 
U.p.51 edii£ouvrs)i 
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ovcfwhelmed by a newdeluce of bar- 

Inva^on of Italy [f A feeble yOUth, 

by the Frank* the graiKlSOn ot CloviS, 
and Alamannl, rcJg,jg(| Austras- 

ians or Oriental Franka. The guard- 
ians of Theoclcbald entertained with 
coldness and reluctance the magnificent 
jU’omiscs of the (i-othic ambassadors, 
iiiit the spirit of a martial people out- 
stripped the timid (ionnsels of tlie court: 
two brothers, Lothairo and Ihiccclin,’ 
tlie dukes of tl)^ Alamanni, stood forth 
as the leaders of the Italian war ; and 
seventy-five thousand Germans de- 
scended in tlic autinnn from the Elne- 
tian Alps into the plain of Milan. The* 
vanguard of the Homan army was 
stationed near the Po, under the con- 
duct of Fulcaris, a bold Hernlian, who 
rashly conceived that personal bravery 
was the sole duty and merit of a com- 
mander. As lie inarched without order 
or precaution along the i'lmilian way, 
an ambuscade of Franks suddenly rose 
from the amphitheatre of Parma ; his 
troops were surprised and routed ; but 
their leader refusei to fly, declaring to 
the last momont, that death was less 
leiTililethan the angry countenance of 
Narscs;* The death of Fulcaris, and 
tlio retreat of the sumving chiefs, de- 
cided the fluctuating and rebellious 
t.<'mp(!v of the Goths ; they flew to the 
istaiidard of their dolivejera, and ad- 
mitted them into the cities which still 
resisted the arms of the Homan general. 
Tlic coni|ueror of Italy opened a free 
passage to the irresistible torrent of 
liarharians. They passed under the 
♦alls of Cesena, and answered by 
threats and reproaches tho advice of 
Aligern,t that the Gothic treasures 
could no longer repay tho labour of an 
invasion. Two thousand Franks were 
destroyed by the skill and valour of 
Karses himself, who sailed from Kimini 
at the heafl of three hundred horse, to 
^ Among the fabulous exploits of Buccelin, 

' he discomfited and slew Bclisarius, subdued 
Italy and Sirily, Ac. See In the historians of 
France, Gregory of Tours (tom, il. 1. ill. c, 32, 
*P. 203), and Aimoln (tom. ili. 1. ii. de Gestis 
Francorem. c. 23, p. 69). 

* • S, Tj{» yXSmt NttffSr fitftpfimf 
M rfjt Agathias. 

t Aligem, after the surrender of Cnmte, had 
wen sent to Cesena hy Narses. Agathias.— M- 
VOL. U 


chastise the licentious rapine of their 
march. On the confines of Samnium 
the two brothers divided their forces. 
With the right wing, P>uccc]in .aMsumed 
tho spoil of Campania, Lucania, and 
Hruttimn ; with the left, Lothairo ac- 
ceptcil the pliiiidor of Apulia and Cala- 
bria. They followed tlic coast of tho 
Meilitcrrancaii and the Hadriatie, as 
far as Hheg and Otranto, and the 
extreme lands of Italy were the term 
of llicir destructive progress. The 
Franks, who were Clinstians and 
Catholics, contented themselves M’itli 
simple pillage and occasional murder. 
But the churches which their piety had 
spared, were stripped Ijy tho sacri- 
legious hands of the Alamanni, who 
sacrificed hoiscs’ heads to their native 
deices of the woods and rivers tliey 
melted or profaned the consecrated 
vessels, and the ruins of shrines and 
altars were stained with the Mood of 
the faithful. Buccclin was actimted 
by ambition, and Lotliaire by avarice. 
Tho former aspireil to restore the 
Gothic kingdom ; tho lattrr, after a pro- 
mise to ids brother of speedy succours, 
rcturucd by the same road to deposit his 
treasure heyond tho Alps. The strength 
of tlieir armies was already wasted by 
the change of climate and contagion 
of disease : the Germans revelled in tho 
vintage of Italy ; and their ow'ii intem- 
perance avenged, in some degree, the 
miseries of a defenceless people.* 

At the entrancft of tlie spring, the 
ImiKirial troop, who had 
guarded tlie cities, us- FraaksanO 
semblcd, to the number 
of cightocn thousand men, 
in the neighbourhood of Rome. Their 
winter hours had not been consumed in 

1 Agathias notices tlieir superstition in a 
philosophic tone (1. i. p. 18). At Zug, in 
Switzerland, idolatry still prevailed in the year 
613: St. Coluiiiban and St. Gall were the 
apostlfts of that rude country; and the latter 
founded a hermitage, wliich has swelled inta 
an ecclesiastical principality and a populous 
city, the seat of freedom and commerce. 

* A body of Lothaire’s troops was defeated 
near Fano, some were driven down precipices 
into the sea, othera fled to the camp : many 
prisoners seized the opportunity of making 
their escape ; and the barbarians lost most of 
their booty in their precipitate retreat 
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idleness. By tiie command, and after 
the example, of Narses, they repeated 
each day their military exercise on foot 
and on horseback, accustomed their car 
to obey the sound of the trumpet, and 
practised tlie steps, and evolutions of the 
Pyrrhicdance. From thestraitsof Sicily, 
Buccelin, with thirty thousand Franks 
and Alamauui, slowly moved towards 
Capua, occupied witli a wooden tower 
the bridge of Casilinum, covered his 
right by the stream of the Vulturnns,and 
securcil tlic rest of his encampment by 
a rampart of sharp stakes, and a circle 
of waggons, whose wImjcIs were buried 
in tlie earth, lie impatiently expected' 
the roLnrn of Lotliairc ; ignorant, alas ! 
that his brotlicr could never return, 
and that the cliicf and Ids army liacl 
l)ecn sw'ept away by a strange disease' 
on tlie banka of the lake Bciiacus, be- 
tween Trent and A^croua. The banners 
of I^urscs .soini approached the Vnl- 
tiU’Jius, and the eyes of Italy were 
anxiously fixed on the event of tins 
final contest. IVrhaps the talents of 
the Roman general were moat con- 
spicuous in the calm operations which 
preceile the tnimilt of a battle. His 
skilful moveinents inicreupted iha siib- 
sisteneo of the barbarian, deprived him 
of the advantage of the Ijridge iiud 
river, and in tiie choice of the ground 
and moment of action reduced him to 
comply with the inclination of Iiis 
enemy. On the morning of the im- 
portant day, wild the ranks were 
already formed, .a servant, for some 
trivial fault, was killed by his master, 
one of the leaders of the Jlcnili. Thu 
justice or passion of IS' arses was awak- 
ened : he summoned the oUemlor to Ids 
presence, and without listening to his 
excuses gave the signal to the miidster 
of death. If the eriiel inaHter had not ; 
infringed the laws of his nation, this! 
arbitrary execution was not less unjust 
than it appears to have been impru- 
dent. The Heritli felt the indignity ; 
they halted ; ))iit the Roman general, 
without soothiifg their rage, or expect- 
ing their resolution, called aloud, as 

1 See the rleath of Lothaire in Apatlihw fl. ii. 
p. 8S) and Paul Warnofiid, surnained linictmus 
(I. ii. c. 8, 7?.)). The Creek makes iiiin rave 
•od tear his llesb. ile had cburclieB, 


I the trumpets sounded, that unless they 
hastened to occupy their place, they 
would lose the honour of tho victory. 
His troops were disposed' in a long 
front, tlic cavalry on the wings ; in the 
centre, the hcaVy-armed foot; the 
archers and sljiigcrs in the rear. Tiie 
Germans , advanced in a sharp*poinlLd 
column, of the form of a. triangle or 
solid wedge. They pierced the feeble 
centre of Nar.scs, who received them 
with a smile into the Jatal snare, and 
directed liis wings of cavalry insensibly 
to wheel on their flanks and encompass 
their rear. Tho host of the Franks 
and Alamaniil consisted of infantry : a 
sword and liuckler linng by their side ; 
and they used as their weapons fif 
oUeuco, a weighty hatchet, and a 
liookcd javelin, which were only for- 
midable in close combat, or at a short 
distance. Tho flower i)\ the Roman 
archers, on liorschack, and in complete 
armour, bkinnislied without ])cril round 
thi.s immovable phalanx ; supplieil by 
active speed the deficiency of number ; 
and aimed their arrpws against a crowd 
of barbarians, who, instead of a cuirass 
and helmet, were covered by a lonsti 
g;ii meiit of fur or linen. They pausnl, 
they trembled, their ranks were con- 
founded, and in the decisive moment 
the Ilenili, preferring gloi'y to revenge, 
charged witlj lanid violence the head 
of the coluum. J’hoir leader, Siiulbal, 
and Aligern, tlie Gothic Prince, de- 
served the prize of superior valour; and 
their example incited the victorious 
trofips to aeliievc with swonls and 
K])eara the destruction of the cneniij. 
liiiecelin, and the greatest part of his 
army, ])eri.shed on the lield of battle, 
in the waiters of the* Vultunuis, or by 
the hands of the enraged peasants; Imt 
it may seem incredible, that a ^■ictol•y,'' 

^ Pere Daniel (Hisf.. ile la Miliee Krani.-oise, 
tom. i. }). 17-21), has e&hlbiied a fanciful repre- 
sentation of this battle, somewhat in the manner 
of the Ciievalier Folard, the once famous editor 
of Polybius, wbo fashioned to his own haiiit.s 
and o]uiuouj all the military operations of an- 
tiquity. *■ 

a Afiatliias (1. li. p. 47) has produce<l a Greek 
epigram of Bi.x lines on this victory d Narses, 
wiiich is favourably compared to the battles of 
Murathon and PUtma.* The chief differ*^' 

* Not in tho cpigiam, but in the pre 
Bervation8.-“M. 
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wliifih no more than five of the Ala- 
uiauni survived, could be purclusedi 
with the loss of fourscore Romans. 
Seven thousand Goths, the relics of the 
war, defended the fortress of Campsa 
till the ensuing spring; and every 
messenger of Xurses announced the 
reduction of the Italian cities, whose 
Dailies were corrupted by the ignorance 
or vanity of the Greeks.* After the 
battle of Casiliiium, Narses entered the 
capital ; the ar|;is and treasures of the 
G(>tlis, tile rranks, and the Alamanni, 
were disi>l;iyed; his soldiers, with gar- 
lambs in tlieir hands, chanted the praises 
of the conqueror ; and Rome, lor the 
last time, beheld the seinhlaiicc of a 
triumph. 

After a reign of sixty years, the 

‘I)™” 

Italy, kings was filled by the 

D54-668. exarchs of Ravenna, the 

representatives in peace and war of the 
emperor of the Romans. Their jurisdic- 
tion was soon reduced to the limits of a 
nariow province ; liut Narsc.s himself, 
the first and moit powerful of the 
exarchs, admiuistcrod above fifteen 
years Jlic entire kingdom of Italy. 
Like Belisarius, he had deserved the 
honours of envy, calumny, and dis- 
grace : but tlie favourite eunuch still 
enjoyed tlic confidence, of Justinian ; or 
the leader of a victorious army awed 
and repressed the ingratitude of a timid 
court. Yet it was not by weak and 
mischievous indulgence that Narses 
secured the attachment of his troops. 
Forgetful of tlie past, ami ri'gardless of 
tie future, they abused the present 
hour of prosperity and ]ieace. The 
cities of Italy resoquded witli the noise 
of drinking and dancing : the spoils 
of victory were wasted in sensual 
pleasures ; and nothing (says Agathias) 
remained, ^unless to exchange their 
shields and* helmets for the soft lute and 
the capacious hogshead.® In a manly 


l« indeed Jn their consequences— so trivial In 
Vie former instance— so permanent and glorious 
in the latter. 

^ The ileroia and llrincas of Theophanes or 
his tmns»iber (p. 2011 must be read ur under* 
stood Verona and Brixia. 

^'EkUmro airttf isrJ «/5iXti* 

rkt ittfUitt Kal r« Kfiin 


oration, not unworthy of a Roman 
censor, tho eunuch reproved these dis- 
orderly vices, which sullied their fame, 
and endangered their safety. The 
soldiers blushed and obeyed ; discipline 
wa.s eouflrmcd ; the fortifications were 
restored ; a duha was stationed for tlie 
defence and military command of each 
of the principal cities and tho eye of 
Narses pervaded the ample pros[)oet 
from Calabria to the Alps. The i‘o- 
mains of the Gothic nation evacuatoil 
the country, or mingled with the peoph' : 
the Franks, instead of revenging the 
death of Jhicccliii, abandoned, without 
a struggle, their Italian conquests ; and 
tlie rebellious Sindbal, chief of the 
Ucruli, was subdued, taken, ami hung 
on a lofty gallows by the inflexible 
justice of the exarch.® The civil state 
of Italy, after the agitation of a long 
tempest, was fixed by a pragmatic 
sanction, which tho emperor promul- 
gated at the request of tlie po])<‘. 
Justinian introduced his own jurispru- 
dence into the schools and tribunals of 
the West : he ratified the acts of Thco- 
doric and his immmliate successors, but 
every deed was rescinded and abolished 
which force had extorted, or fear had 
subscribed, under the iisui-pation of 
Totila. A moderate theory was framed 
to reconcile tho rights of property with 
tho safety of prescription, the claims of 
the state with the poverty of the people, 
and the pardon of ofiences with the 
interest of virtue aftd order of society. 
Under the exarchs of Ravenna, Rome 
was degraded to the second rank. Yet 
the senators were gratified by the per- 
mission of visiting their estates in Italy, 
and of approaching, without obstacle, 
the throne of Constantinople : tho 

fivt tUou xal u^tVoffSat (Afj.atWas, 

I ii. p. 48). In the first scene of llichard III. 
our Enslish poet has beautifully enlarged on 
this idea, for which, however, he was not in- 
debted to the Byzantine historian. 

1 Maffelhas proved (Verona lllustrata, P. i. 
I X. p. 2fj7, 289), against the common opinion, 
tliai the dukes of Italy were instituted before 
the conquest of the Lombards, by Narses him- 
self. In the Pragmatic Sanction (No. 23), 
Justinian restrains t}<e judices militares. 

‘•i See PauluB Piaconus, L iii. e. 2, p. 7761 
Menander (in Excerpt, begat, p. 133) mentions 
some rising in Italy by the Franks, and Theo* 
phanes (p. 201) hints at some Gkithic rebelUoni, 
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regulation oi A'eights Jind measures was 
(lelegutcd to tlio pope and senate ; and 
tlie salaries of lawyers and physicians, 
of orators and grammarians, were des- 
tined to preserve, or rekindle, the light 
of science in the ancient capital, Jus- 
tinian Juight dictate hencvolent edicts,’ 
and Narses might sccoml liis wishes by 
the restoration of cities, and more 
especially of churches. Hut tiie power 
of kings is jnost cirectual to destroy: 
and tlie twenty years of the Gothic war 
had consummated the distress and dc- 
poimlation of Ital 3 \ As early as the 
fourth campaign, under the discipline 
of Jkiisanus himself, fifty thousand' 
labourers died of luuigcr''' in the narrow 
region of I'iceuum and a strict inter- 
pretitioii of the cvidciwo of Procopius 
would swell the loss of Italy abovp the 
total sum of her pusent inhabitants.^ 

1 desire to believe, but I dare not 
iBVMiAnofthe ailirm, that Bclisarlus 
Buifiariant sincerely rejoiced in the 
triumph of Narscs. Yet the conscious- 
ness of his own exploits might teach 
him to esteem witliout jealousy the 
merit of a rival : and the repose of the 
aged warrior was crowned |)y a last 
1 The Pragmatic Sanction of Justinian, which 
restores and regulate.s the civil state of Italy, 
consists of twenty-seven aiticles: it is dated 
AugustlS.A.D.fiW; isaddressedtoNarses, V. J. 
Prirpohitus Sacji Oubiculi, and to Antiochus, 
J*ra!fc'etus Pnetorio Italise ; and has been pre- 
serv«d by Julian Anteoessor, and in the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, after tlie novels and edicts of 
Justinian, Justin, ami Tiberius. 

- A still greater niAuber was consumed by 
famine in the southern provinces, without 
(i»Taf) the Ionian Gulf. Acorns were used in 
tlie place of bread. I’rocopius had seen a 
deserted orphan suckled by a slie-goat. 8even- 
teen iiassetigcrs were lodged, murdered, and 
eaten, by two women, who were detected and 
slam by the eitilitet^nlh, &c.* 

•'< Quinta regiu i’ieetii est; quondam uberrima) 
multitudinis, cccK inlliia I'lcentium in lidein 
P. R. venero (i'liri. Hist. Matur. hi. 18). In 
the time of Vespasiap. tlii.s ancient population 
Wits already dinitni.slieil. 

Perhaps tlttecu ot sixteen urilliun.s. Pro- 
cojilus (Ariecdot. c. 18} cumputeii that Africa 
lostfVve millions, tliut Italy was thrice as ex- 
tensive, and that the depopulation wits in a 
larger proportion. But Ids reckoning is in- 
flamed by passion, and clouded with nn- 
certainty. 

• Denina considers that greater evil was in- 
flicted upon Italy by the Grecian re-conqncst 
than by any other invasion. Kevolus. d'ltalia, 
Vi.Lv.p. 247.~M. 


victory which saved the emperor and 
the capital. The barbarians, who 
annually visited the provinces of Europe, 
were less discouraged by some acci- 
dental defeats, than they were excited 
by the double hope of spoil and of sub- 
sidy. In the thirty-second winter of 
Justinian’s reign, the Danube was 
deeply frozen : Zaborgan led the cavalry 
of the Bulgarians, and his standard was 
followed by a promiscuous multitude of 
Sclavonians.* The savage chief passed, 
without opposition, tlfc river and the 
mountains, spread his troops over 
Macedonia and Thrace, and advanced 
with no more than seven thousand horse 
to the long wall, which should have 
defended the territory of Constanti- 
nople. But tlie works of man are im- 
potent against the assaults of nature ; 
a recent earthquake had shaken the 
foundations of the wall ; and the forces 
of the empire were employed on the 
distant frontiers of Italy, Africa, and 
Persia. The seven schoola,^ or com- 

C ies of the guards or domestic troops, 
been augmented to the number of 
five thousand five Hundred men, whose 
ordinary station was in the peaceful 
cities of Asia. But the placai of the 
bravo Armenians were insensibly sup- 
plied by lazy citizens, who purchased 
an exemption from the duties of civil 
life, without being exposed to the 
dangers of ^nilitary service. Of such 
soldiers, few could bo tempted to sally 
from the gates ; and none could be per- 
suaded to remain in the field, unless 
they wanted strength and speed to 
escape from the Bulgarians. The re- 
port of the fugitives exaggerated the 
numbers and fierceness of an enemy, 
who had polluted* holy virgins, and 
abandoned new-born infants to the dogs 
juid vultures ; a crowd of rustics, im- 
ploring food and protection, increased 
the consternation of the city, and the 
tents of Zabergan were pitched at tho 

1 In the decay of these military schools, the 
satire of Procopius (Jiiecdot. c. 24. Aleman, 
p. 102, 103), is confirmed and illustrated by 
Agathias (1. v. p. 15!)). who cannot be rejectlu 
as a hostile witness. 

* Zabergan was king of the Cu^goun, f 
tribe of Huns, who were neither Bulgarians not 
Sclavoniani. St. Martin, vol. is. p. 408-420.* 
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distance of twenty miles,' ou the banks 
of a small river, which encircles Alelan- 
thias, and afterwards falls into the 
riupontis.® Justinian trembled : and 
those who had only scon the emperor in 
Ills old iige, were pleased to suppose 
th.it he had lod the alacrity and vigour 
of his youth. By his command the 
\i'.-,f.el8 of gold aiul silver were removed 
1 \ om the churchra in the neighbourhood, 
mid even the suburbs, ot Coustanti- 
iKjph' : the ranyjarts were lined with 
ti'i moling spectators; the golden gate 
w ;is crowded with useless generals and 
1 1 J. lines, and the senate shared .the 
iatigues and the apprehensions of the 
populace. 

But the eyes of the prince and people 

Last victory of were directed to a feeble 
BoUjoriw. veteran, who was com- 
pelled by the public danger to resume the 
armour in which he had entered Carth- 
ago and defended Koine. The horses 
of the royal .stables, of private citizens, 
and even of the circus, w'ere hastily 
eolloctcd ; the emulation of the old and 
young was rousc^ by the name of 
Belisarius, and his first encampment 
was in the presence of a victorious 
enemy.* lli.s prudence, and tiic laljour 
of the friendly peasants, secured, witli 
a ditch and rampart, the repose of the 
night ; innumerable fires, and clouds of 
dust, were artfully contrived to magnify 
the opinion of liis strength ; his soldiers 
suddenly passed from despondency to 
luesumption ; and, while ten thousand 
voices demanded the battle, Bclisariiis 
dissembled his knowledge, that in the 
l!^ur of trial he must depend on tlic 
I'uinness of three hundred veterans. 
The next morning the Bulgarian cavalry 
iulvanced to the ’charge. But they 

^ The dlstftnce from Constantinople to 
Mclautiuos, Villa C»sariaua (Amuiiau. Mar- 
Cl llin. XXX. 11), is variously fixed at 102 or HO 
Btii(lia(!Suida*B, tom. ii. p. 522, 523. Agathias, 
1. V. p, 15S), or eigliteen or nineteen miles 
(llinerai'ia, p. 133, 230, 323, 332, and Wessel- 
ing's Observations). The first twelve miles, as 
far as Khegiam; were paved by Justinian, who 
^uUt a bridge over a morass or gullet between a 
lake and the sea (Procop. de Edif. L iv. c. 8). 

^ The^Atyras (Pompon. Mela, 1. ii. c. 2. p. 
160, edifi Voss.) At the river's mouth, a town 
or castle of the same name was fortified by 
Justinian (Procop. de Edit. 1. Iv. c. 2. Itlnerar. 
p. 670, gnd WeMrilPg). 


he.ird tlio sliouts ot multitudes, they 
beheld tlie arms and discipline of the 
front; they were as.saultcd on the flauki 
by two ambuscades which rose from 
the woods ; their foremost warriors fell 
by the hand of the aged hero and his 
guards; and the swiftness of their 
evolutions was rendered useless by the 
close attack and rapid pursuit of the 
Romans. In this action (so speedy 
was their flight), the Bulgarians lost 
only four hundred horse; but Con- 
stantinople was saved ; and Zaliergan, 
who felt the hand of a master, withdrew 
to a respectful distance. But his 
'friends were numerous in the councils 
of the emperor, and Belisarius obeyed 
with relnctance the commands of envy 
and Justinian, which forbade him to 
achmve the deliverance of his country. 
On nis return to the city, the people, 
still conscious of their danger, ac- 
companied his triumph with acclama- 
tions of joy and gratitude, which u'ere 
imputed as a crime to the victorious 
general But when he entered the 
|)alaee, the courtiers wci’o silent, and 
the emperor, after a cold and thankless 
emhraci', dismissed him to mingle with 
the train of slaves. Yet so deep was 
the iinpu’Ksiou of his glory on the minds 
of men, that Justinian, in the seveuty- 
seveuth year of his age, was encouraged 
to advance near forty mijes from the 
capital, and to inspect in person the 
restoration of the long wall. The Bul- 
garians wasted the summer in the plains 
of Thrace; but they were inclined to 
peace by the failure of their rash at- 
tempts on Greece and the Chcrsonesiis. 
A menace of killing their prisoners 
quickened the payment of heavy ran- 
soms ; and the departure of Zahergan 
was’ hastened by the report, that 
double-prowed vessels were built on 
the I>anul)e to intercept bis passage. 
The danger was soon forgotten ; and a 
vain question, whether their sovereign 
had shown more wisdom or weakness, 
amused the idleness of the city.* ^ 

About two years after the last victory 

1 The Balgariaa war, and the last victory of 
Belisarius, are imperfectly represented in the 
prolix declamation of Agathias fl. 5, p. 164- 
174) and the dry Chronicle of Theophanei (p 
1&7| J.98)* 
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of Belisarius, the ciui)cror rctiii'iKMl from 
HUdUpraoeand*'' Thracian journey of 
death. licalUi, Or biislncss, or 

A.D.66t (3(ivotiou. Justinian \Vii3 

afllicted by a pain in liis head ; and bis 
private entry countoDanced the rumour 
(d ills death. Before the tliird hour of 
the day, the balicr.s’ shops wore plun- 
dered of their bread, the lioiises were 
shut, and every citizen, witli hope or 
terror, prepared for the iinpcinliug 
tumult. The senators thojnselvcs, fear- 
ful and suspicious, W'cre convened at 
the ninth hour ; and the prefects re- 
ceived their commands to visit every 
quarter of tlie city, and proclaim a 
general illumination for the recovery 
of the emperor’s health. 'I'lic ferment 
subsided ; but every accident betrayed 
the ijnpottmeo of the govermneut, and 
the factious temper of tlie people:^ the 
guards were disposed to mutiny as often 
as tlieir quarters wci'c changed, or tlioir 
pay was witliheld : the freouent calam- 
ities of fire.s and cartlujuaKes alTordcd 
the opportunities of disorder ; tlie dis- 
putes of the blues and greens, of tlic 
ortliodox and heretics, degenerated into 
liloody battles ; and, in tlic presence of 
tlie Persian ambassador, Justinian 
blushed for himself and for his subjects. 
Capricious pardon and arbitrary punish- 
ment embittered tiie irksomeness and 
discontent of a long reign ; a conspiracy 
was formed in the palace ; and, unless 
wo arc deceived by the names of Mar- 
ccllus and Sergius, the most virtuous 
and tlie most prolligato of the courtiers 
were associated in the same designs. 
They had fi.\ed the time of the execu- 
tion : their rank gave them access to 
the royal banquet; and their black 
slaves * were stationed in the vestibule 
and porticoes, to announce the death of 
the tyrant, and to excite a sedition in ; 
the capital. But the indiscretion of an ! 
accomplice saved the poor remnant of j 
the days of J ustiniau. The conspirators 
were detected and seized, with daggers ! 

^ They could scarcely be real Indians; 

and the JItbiopians, sometimes known by that 
name, were never used by the ancients os 
guards or (oUotvers : they were the trifling, 
though costly, objects ot female and royal 
luxury (Terent. Eunudi. act i. scene U. Sueton. 
la August c. 83, with a good note of Gasaubon, 
in OiUguU, c. 67t 


hidden under their garments : Marjcl- 
lus died by his own hand, and Sergius 
was dragged from the sanctuary.* 
Pressed by remorse, or tempted by tlie 
hopes of safety, lie accused two officers 
of the lioiiseliold of l)elis.ariiis ; and 
torture forced them to declare that they 
had acted according to the secret in- 
structions of their patron - l‘o.sterity 
will not hastily believe that a licro 
wdio, in the vigour of life, bad disdained 
the fairest oilers of ambition and re 
venge, should stoop td’ the murder ol 
his prmce, whom lie could not long 
expect to survive. His followers were 
iinpbtiout to fly ; but ilight must have 
been supported by rebellion, and he had 
lived enough for nature and for glory. 
IJolisarius appeared l>cjFore tho council 
with less fear than iiidigiKitioii : after 
forty years’ service, the emperor had 
prejudged his guUt ; and injustice was 
sarictiiicd liy the presence and authority 
of tho patriarch. The life of Bclisariiis 
w'as graciously spared ; but his fortunes 
were sequcstereil, and, from Hocenilier 
to July, lie was guarded as a prisoner 
in his own palace. !A.t length his inno- 
cence was acknowledged ; his freedom 
and honours were restored ; amb death, 
which might be liastened by resentment 
and grief, removed him from the worhl 
uliout eight months after his deliver- 
ance. The narnu of Jldlsariiis can never 
die: but inltead of tlie funeral, tlie 
monuments, tho statues, so justly due 
to Ids memory, I only read that his 
treasures, the spoils of tho Goths and 
Vandals, were immediately eoutiscated 
by the emperor. Some decent portion 
was re.scrved, hoAvevjer, for the use of 
his widow ; and ss Antonina bad much 
to repent, she devoted the last remains 
of her life and fortune to the foundation 
of a convent. Such is the simple mid 
genuine narrative of the fall of Beli- 

1 The* Sergius fVandal.lii.c. 21, *’22. Anecdot. 
0. 5) and JMarceUus (Goth. 1, iii. c. 32) are 
mentioned by Procopius. See Theophanes, p. 
197, 201. 

Alemannus (p. 8) quotes an old Byzantine 
MS., which has been printed In the Iniperiuin. 
Orientale of Bandutl. 

* Some words, “the acts of,'* or “t(e crimes 
of,* appear to have fallen from the text. The 
omisdon Is in all the editions bhave consulted 
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sarius and tiio ingratitude of Justiiiiau.’' 
That he was deprived of his eyes, and 
reduced by envy to beg his bread,* 
“(live a penny to Belisarius the gen- 
eral ! ” is a fiction of later tiinc3,“ wliich 
has obtained credit, or rather favour, 
as a strange example of tlie vicissitudes 
of lortune.'' 

^ Of tluj disgrace aiul restoration of Belisa- 
riiis, thu genuine original record la preserved 
in the fragment of John Malalu (tom. ii. p. ‘234- 
:'i3) and the exact Chronicle of Theophanea 
(j). 11)1-204). Ceduttms (Compend. p. 3S7, 388) 
and Zouaras (tom. ii. 1. xiv. ]). (H)) seem to 
hesitate between the obsolete trutii and the 
growing falsehood. 

- The BourcB of this idle fable may be derived, 
fill'll ii niificeilaneous work of the Iwelftli ceri-' 
t'lry, the ChiJiads of John Txetzes, n monk t 
(ISasil. l.'ilC, ad calcein Jiycoplirunt. Colon. 
Allohrog 1(114, ill l^orp. I'oet. Crjec). lie 
ri’lati-s tlip blindnoss and he-garyof llolisaiius 
in ten vulgar or pohtiial veise>i (Chiliad iii. No. 
SS, 33!) 348, in Corp. Poet. CruiC. tom. ii. i‘. 
3U). 

luXiviv xfaTuv^ IfsU Tu 

efiaXov Vert Ta ff'TpaTHA.urj^ 

"On fiiv ararvipXH n’ e 

This moral or romantic tale was imported into 
Italy willi tlie language and manuscripts of 
Civece; icpeatud bcHiro tlio end of the fif- 
teeiiLli century by Ci'initu.s, Pontanus, and 
Volaterranus ; attacked by Alci.ax, for tho 
lionour ff the law ; and deft'nd(«i by IJaroniiw 
[\ u. £il)l, No. 2, &c.) lor tlm honour of the 
church Yet Tretzes himself had luad iu othr 
chronicles tliat lielisarius did not lose his 
sight, and he recovered his fame and fortunes. 

* The statue in the villa Lorghese at Kome, 
in a silting posture, with an qpen hand, wliich 
is vulgarly given to JJelisarius, may be ascribed 
with more dignity to Augustus in tho act of 
projiitiating Nemesis (Winckeiman, Hist, de 
I’Art, tom. iii. p. 2011). Ex nocturno visft etiam 
sUpem, quotannls, die certo, einendicabat a 
popuio, cavam manum asses porrigentibus 
Mfiebens (Sueton. in August, c. 91, with an ex- 
cellent note of Oa8aubon).t 

* Lo Beau, following Aleniannus, conceives 
that Belisarius was Sonfoumled with John of 
Cappadocia, who was thus reduced to beggary 
(vol. lx. p. 58, 449). Lord Mahon lias, with 
considerable learning, and on tho authority of 
a yet unquoted writer of the eleventh century, 
endeavoured to re-establish the old tradition. 
I cannot acknowledge that 1 have been con- 
vinced, and am inclined to subscribe to the 
tiieory of Le Beau.~M. 

1 1 know not where Gibbon found Tzetzos to 
fbe a monk ; 1 suppose he considered his bad 
verses a proof of his monachism. Com pare the 
preface Jof Gerbellus In Klesilng’s edition of 
Txetse^M. 

t Lora Mahon abandons the statue, as 
altogether irreconcilable with the state of the 
arts at this jieilod (p. 472)." M, 


If tho conqueror couUl rejoico iu the 
death of Belisarius, he D^athaad 
enjoyed the base satis- character of 
faction only eight months, 
the last period of a reign of thirty- 
eiglit, and a life of eighty-thruc years. 
It would be dillicult to traec the char- 
acter of a prince who is not the most 
conspicuous object of his own tiiuoj ; 
but the eonfcssioiis of an enemy may 
be received as tlic safest evidence of 
hi.s virtues. The rcsimihlancc of Jus- 
tinian to the bust of iloinitian, is mali- 
ciously urged ;* with the acknovvlctlg- 
inent, however, of a well-proportlont'd 
ligiire, a ruddy complexion, and a 
pleasing couiiteiiaiici*. Tho emperor 
was easy of acc(is.s, iiatioiit of beariitg, 
courteous and allahle in discourse, and 
a master of tho angry passions, which 
ragt with such dcsti active liolciice in 
the breast of a despot, rrocopius 
praise.s his tempo', to reproach him 
with calm and deliberate cruelty ; but 
ill tlio conspiracies which attacked his 
authority and person a more candid 
judge will approve tho justice, or 
admire the clemency, of Justinian. He 
excelled in tho private virtues of chas- 
tity ami temperance ; but tho im- 
partial love of beauty would have been 
less mischievous than his conjugal 
tciideruess for Theodora ; and his ab- 
stemious diet was regulated, not by 
tho prudence of a pliihjsoplier, but tho 
superstition of a monk. His repasts 
were short and frugal : on solemn fasts, 
he contented liimself with water and 
vegetables : and such was his strength, 
as well as fervour, that he frequently 
passed two days, and as many nights, 
without tasting any food. The measure 
of his sleep was not less rigorous ; after 
the repose of a single hour, the body 
was awakened by the soul, and, to the 
astonishment of his cliaiuberlaius, Jus- 
tinian walked or studied till the_ morn- 
ing light. Such restless application 
prolonged his time for the acquisition 

4 The rvbor of Bomitian is stigiimtUtid, 
quaintly enough, by the pen of Tacitus (in Vit. 
Agricol. c. 45); ana has been likewise noticed 
by the younger PUny (Panegyr. c. 48) and 
Suetonius (in Oomltian, c. 18, and Casaubov 
ad locum). Procopius (Anecdot. c. 8) foolishly 
believes that only m bust pt Bomitian ha^ 

; reached the sixth century. 
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of knowledge' and the despatch of 
business ; and he might seriously de- 
serve the reproach of confounding, l)y 
minute and preposterous diligence, the 
general order of liis administration. 
Tlic emperor professed himself a musi- 
cian and architect, a poet and philo- 
sopher, a lawyer and theologian ; and 
if he failed in tlie enterprise of recon- 
ciling the Christian sects, the review of 
the Roman jurisprudence is a noble 
monument of his spirit and industry. 
In the government of the empire, he 
was dess wise, or less successlul: the 
ago was unfortunate; the people were 
oppressed and discontented ; Theodora 
atmsed her power ; a succession of bad 
ministers disgraced his judgment ; and 
Justinian was neither beloved in his 
life, nor regretted in his death. The 
love of fame was deeply implanted' in 
his breast, but ho condescended to the 
poor ambition of titles, honours, and 
xjoutemporary praise; and while ho 
laboured to lix the admiration, he for- 
feited the esteem and affection of the 
Romans. The design of the African 
and Italian wars was boldly conceived 
and executed ; and his penetration dis- 
covered the talents of Belisarius in the 
camp, of Narscs in the palace. But the 
name of the emperor is eclipsed by the 
names of his victorious generals ; and 
Belisarius still lives to upbraid the envy 
and ingratitude of his sovereign. The 
partial favour of mankind applauds the 
genius of a conqueror, who leads and 
directs his subjects in the exercise of 
arms. The characters of riulip the 
Second, and of Justinian, are distin- 
guished by the cold ambition which dc- 
Imhts in war, and declines the dangers 
of the field. Yet a colossal statue of 
bronze represented the emperor on 
horseback, preparing to march against 
the Persians in the habit and armour of 
Achilles. In the great square before 
the church of St. Sophia, this monu- 
ment was raised on a brass column and 
a stone pedestal of seven steps ; and 
1 The studies and science of Justinian are 
attested by the confession (Anecdot c. 8, IS), 
BtUI more than by the praises (Gothic. 1. 111. c. 
81, de Edlfic. L I Proem, o. 7) of Procopius. 
Consult the copious index of Alemannus, and 
resd the life of Justinian by Ludewig (p. 185- 

m 


tho pillar of Theodosius, which weighed 
seven thousand four hundred pounds of 
silver, was removed from the same place 
by the avarice and vanity of Justinian. 
B^turc princes were more just or in- 
dulgent to his memory ; the elder An- 
dronicus, in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, repaired and beautified 
his equestrian statue : since the fall of 
tho empire, it has been melted into 
cannon by the victorious Tuuks.' 

I shall conclude thlh chapter with 
the comets, the earthquakes, and the 
j)lague, which astonished or afflicted 
.the age of Justinian. 

1. Ill the fifth year of his reign, and 
in tho moutli of Septem- 
ber, a comet*' was seen 
during twenty days in the western 
quarter of the heavens, and which shot 
its rays into the north. Eight years 
afterwards, while tho sun was in Cap- 
ricorn, another comet appeared to 
follow in the Sagittary ; the size was 
gradually increasing ; tho head was in 
the east, the tail in the west, and it 
remained visible abofe forty days. The 
nations, who gazed with astonishment, 
expected wars and calamities frofn their 
baleful influence; and these expecta- 
tions were abundantly fiillilled. The 
astronomers dissembled their ignorance 
of the nature of these blazing stars, 
which they affected to represent as the 
floating meteors of the^air; and few 
among them embraced the simple 
notion of Scucca and the Chaldieans, 
that tlicy arc only planets of a longer 
period and more eccentric motioU|3 

^ See in the C.P. Obrietiana of Ducange (1. i. 
c. 21, bio. 1). a chain of original testimonies, 
from Procopius in the siytb, to Gylllus in the 
sixteenth, century. 

- The first comet is mentioned by John 
Malala (tom. ii. p. 190, 219), and Theophanes 
(p. 151) ; the second by Procopius (Persic. 1. il. 
c. 4). Yet 1 strongly susnect their identity. 
The paleness of the sun (Vandal, i. ii. c. 14) is 
applied by Theophanes (p. 158) to a different 
year.* 

3 Seneoa’g aeventh book of Natural Questions 
displays, in the theory of comets, a philosophic 

* See Lydus de Ostentis, partloalarly c. 16, im 
which the author be^ns toAowthesii^flcation 
of comets according to the part of thedreavens 
in which they appear, and what foituffes thw 
prognosticate to the Roman empiie and then 
Persian enemies. The chapter, however, ii 
imperfect. (Edit. Niebuhr, p. 
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Time and' science have justified the 
conjectures and predictions of the 
Koinan sage : the telescope has opened 
new worlds to the eyes of astronomers,* 
and, in the narrow space of history and 
fable, one and the same comet is already 
found to have revisited the earth in 
mm equal revolutions of five hundred 
and seventy-five years. The 
which ascends beyond the Christian era 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
seven years, is coeval with Ogyges, the 
father of Grecian Antiquity. And this 
appearance explains the tradition which 
Varro has preserved, that under his 
reign the planet Venus changed her 
colour, size, figure, and course ; a pro- 
digy without example either in past or 
succeeding ages.^ The second visit, in 
the year eleven hundred and ninety- 
three, is darkly implied in the fable of 
Electra the seventh of the Pleiads, who 
have been reduced to six since the time 
of the Trojan war. That nymph, the 
wife of Dardanus, was unable to sup- 
port the ruin of her country : she aban- 
doned the dances of her sister orbs, 
lied from the zodiac !b the north pole, 
and obtained, from her dishevelled 
locks, tin name of the comet. The 
third period expires in the year six 
hundred and eighteen, a date that ex- 
^actly agrees with the tremendous comet 
of the Sibyl , and perhaps of Pliny, 
which arose in the West Wo genera- 
tions before the reign of Cyrus. The 
fovarth apparition, forty-four years be- 
fore the birth of Christ, is of all others 

mind. Yet should we not too candidl 7 con- 
tuuqi} a vague prediction, a venlet tempus, 
•iVc., with tlie merit of real aiscoveriea. 

^ Astronomers may study Newton and Halley. 

I tliM' my humble science from the article 
CoMi/i’K, in the French •Encyclopidle, by M. 
(lAluHihert, / I / 

• WliistoB, the honest, pious, visionary 
^ had fancied, for the era of Noah's 
(2242 yu-ars before Christ), a prior appari- 
iH>n of the same comet which drowned the 
■-ir.h with its tail. t 
^ A Dissertation of Treiet (M^molres de 
1 Atademio due Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 857-877) 
an Olds a happy union of philosophy and eru- 
oiqon. The phenomenon in the time of Ogyges 
Was preserved by Vano (apud Augustin, do 
D»4, xxl. 8), who quotes Castor, Dion’ 
01 Naples,^nd Adrastus of Cysicus—nobUes 
mathematici. The two sabs^uent periods an 
preserved by the Greek mythologlsts and the 
spurious books of SibyUine versa. 


the most splendid and important. 
After the death of Ceesar, a long-haired 
star was conspicuous to Rome and to 
the nations, during the games which 
were exhibited by young Octavian, in 
honour of Venus and his uncle. The 
vulgar opinion, that it conveyed to 
heaven the divine soul of the dictator, 
was cherished and consecrated by the 
piety of a statesman: while his secret 
superstition referred the comet to the 
lory of his own times. * Thejifih visit 
as been already ascribed to the fifth 
year of Justinian, which coincides with 
the five hundred and thirty-first of the 
Christian era. And it may deserve 
notice, that in this, as in the preceding 
instance, the comet was followed, 
though at a longer interval, by a ro- 
markable paleness of the sun. The 
sixth feturn, in the year eleven hun- 
dred and six, is recorded by the 
chronicles of Europe and China ; and 
in the first fervour of the Crusades, the 
Christiana and the Mahometans might 
surmise, with equal reason, that it por- 
tended the destruction of the Infiacls. 
The seventh phenomenon, of one thou- 
sand six hunared and eighty, was pre- 
sented to the eyes of an enlightened 
age.* The philosophy of Bayle dis- 
pelled a prejudice which Milton’s muse 
nad BO recently adorned, that the 
comet, *'from its horrid air shakes 
pestilence and war.”^ Its road in the 

1 Pliny (IHst. Nat. ii. 23) has transcribed the 
original memorial of Augustus. Mairan, iu 
his must ingenious letters to the P. Paronnin, 
missionary in China, remova the games and 
the comet of September, from the year 44 to 
the year 43, before the Christian era ; but I am 
not totally subdued by the criticism of tlie 
astronomer (Opuscules, p. 275-351). 

> This last comet was visible in the month of 
DKcemfcittr, 1680. Bayle, who begaifthis Pen 
ides lur la Comite in January, 1681 (Oeuvres, 
tom. ill.) was foroed to argue that a super 
natural comet would have con Armed tig 
ancients in their idolatry. Bernoulli (see h' 
Elogt, in Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 00) was forced 
to allow that the tail, though not the head, 
was a sign of the wrath of God. 

8 Paradise Lost was published in the year 
10t)7 ; and the famous Ilna (1. ii. 708, kc.\ 
which startled the licenser, may allude to the 
recent comet of 1664, obsened by Cassini at 
Home in the praenee of Queen Christina (Fon- 
tenelle, in his Bloee, tom. v. p. 888). Had 
Charles IL betrayed any symptomi of curloiitl 
»wfear7 
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hoavens was observed with exq[uisite 
stall by Fiamstead and Cassini ; and 
ilH3 mathematical science of Bernoulli, 
Newton,* and Halley, investigated the 
tausof its revolutions. At the dnlUk 
])i‘ri(id, in the year two thousand three 
hundred and lifty-Hvc, tlieir calcula- 
tions may pcrliaps bo verified by tlie 
astronomers of soitie future capital in 
the tiiberian or Ameiicaa wilderness. 

il. The near approach of a comet 

the globe which we in- 
habit ; but the changes on its surface 
have been hitherto produced by the 
action of volcanoes and cartlujuakcs./ 
The nature of the soil may indicate the 
countries most exposed to thcce formid- 
able concussions, since they are caused 
by subterraneous fires, and such tires 
are kindled by the utiion and fenAcnta- 
tioii of iron and sulphur. But their 
times and elTects appear to lie beyond 
the reach of human curiosity ; and the 
philosopher will discreetly abstain from 
the prediction of earthquakes, till he 
ha^ counted the drops of water that 
suddenly filtrate on the inflammable 
mineral, and measured the caverns 
which increase by rcsistiuico the explo- 
sion of the imprisoned air. Witliout 
rssignbg the cause, history will dis- 
tinguish the periods in which these 
calamitous events Jiavo been rare or 
frequent, and will observe, that this 
fever of the earth raged with uucommou 
violence during the reign of Justinian.^ 
iCach year is marked by the repetition 
of carthc^uakca, of such duration, that 
Constantinople has been shaken above 
forty days ; of such extent, that the 
shock has been communicated to the 

1 For till cause of earthquakes, see Botfun 
(tom. i. 602-503. Supplement k I’Hidt. 
>'aturellc, tom. v. p. 382 3!i0, editiuu in 4to). 
Viilmont de Bomare (Dictionnairu d'Histoire 
Naturelle, iTremWmens tie Terre, I’yritts), 
Watson (Chemical Essays, tom. 1. p. 181-209}. 

The earthquakes tliat sliook the Itoman 
world in the reign of Justinian are described or 
mentioned by Procopius (Goth. 1. iv. c. 25, 
Anecdot. c. 18), Agathiaa (1. 11. p. 62, 5S, 64, 1. 
V. p. 146-152). John Malala (Chron. tom. il p. 
140.146, 170, 177, 183, 193, 220. 229, 281, 233, 234), 
and Tbeophanes 151, 183, 189, 191-196). f 

* Compare Plngr6, Histoire des 0om6tes.— M. 

t Compare Daubeny on Fkurthquakes, and 
iyeii’s Geology, vol. U. p. 181, et seq.-M. 


whole surface of tho gloW, or at least 
of the Eoman Kmpinu. An impulsive 
or vibratory motion was felt ; enorniuua 
chasms were opened, huge and heavy 
bodies were discharged into the air, the 
sea alternately adviuiccd and retreated 
beyond its oniinary bounds, and a 
mountain was torn from Liljanu.s* and 
cast into the waves, wheie it protected, 
as a mole, the new harbour of Botrys“ 
in Fhmiiicia. The stroke that agitates 
.maut-hill may crush the insect-myriads 
in the dust ; yet triAh must extort a 
confession, that man has industriously 
laboured for his owu dcstnictiou, Tho 
institution of great cities, which include 
a nation within the limits of a wall, 
almost realises the w'ish of Caligula, 
that tho Koinan people had Init onu 
i»cck. Tw'O hundred and fifty thousand 
persons arc said to liave pcnaslicd in the 
uarth(]uuko of Antioch, whose domestic 
multitudes were swelled by the conflux 
of strangers to tho festival of the Ascen- 
sion. The loss of Berytus^ was of 
smaller account, but of much greater 
value. That city, on the coast of Blue- 
nicia, was illustrated by tho study of 
the civil law, which opejiod tho surest 
road to wealth and dignity : tl 4 C schools 
of Berytns were filled with the rising 
spirits of tho age, and many a youth 
was lost in the earthquake, who might 
liave lived to be the scourge or the 
guardian of his country. lu these 
disasters, the architect becomes the 
enemy of mankind. Tho hut of a 
savage, or tho tent of an Arab, may be 

1 An abrupt height, a perpendicular cape, 
between Aradus aud Botrys, named by^tiie 
Greeks v'foruvrev aud lurf'nruvev or 
hSerpirvrot by the scrupnlous Christians 
(Polyb. 1. V. p. 411, Puih]ti)n. Mela, 1. 1. c 12, p. 
87, cum Jsuac Voss. Ubservat. Maundrell, 
ilouruey, p. 32, 83. Pocock's Description, vol. 
ii. p. 99). 

> Botrys was founded (ann. ante Christ. 93.5- 
903) by Ithobal, king of Tyre (Marsliatn, Canos 
Chron. p. 887, 388). Its poor representative, 
tho village of Patrone, is now destitute of a 
harbour. 

3 The nniversity, splendour, and ruin of 
Berytus, are celebrated by lleineccius (p. 851 
856) as an essential part of the history of tna 
Itoman law. It was overthrown in the twenty- 
fifth year of Justinian, a.i>. 551, July^. (Theo< 
phanes, p. 192); but Agathlasd ii. p. 61, 52} 
suspends the earthquake til! he has achieved 
the Italian war. 
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thrown aowirwithout injury to tho in- 
habitant ; and the Peruvians had reason 
to deride tho folly of their Spanish con- 
querors, who with 80 much cost and 
labour erected their own sepulchres. 
The rich marbles of a patrician arc 
Jashed on his own head : a wliolo people 
is buried under tho ruins of public and 
private edifices, and tho condagra^on is 
kiiullcd and propagated by the in- 
muneral)](5 fires which are necessary for 
the subsistence and manufactures of a 
great city. Instead of tlie mutual 
sympathy which might comfort and 
assist the distressed, tlicy dreadfully 
I'xperionce the vices and passions which 
aio riiloaacd from tlie fear of punish- 
ment : tlie tottering houses are pillaged 
by iiitrepifl avarice ; revenge embraces 
the moment, and selects the victim; 
and the earth often swallows the as- 
sassin, or tlie ravislier, in tlie consum- 
mation of their crimes. Superstition 
involves tho present danger with iu- 
visihlo terrors; and if the imago of 
death may sometimes be subservient to 
the virtue or repentance of individuals, 
iin affrighted people fis more forcibly 
moved to expect the end of tho world, 
or to deprecate with servile homage the 
wrath of an avenging Deity. 

III. ^Ethiopia and Egypt have been 
Piape-iti stigmatised', in every age, 
origin aud as the original source and 
‘“*’*^*’ seminary of tl\^ plague.* 
In a damp, hot, stagnating air, this 
African fever is generated from the 
putrefaction of animal substances, and 
especially from the swarms of lociish, 
not less destructive to mankind iii thetr 
•lea A than in their lives. The fatal 
disease which depopulated the earth in 
the time of J ustiiiian i^nd his successors,’ 
first appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Deluaium, between the Serbonion bog 

^ I have read with pleasure Head's short, 
l*iU elegant, treatise concerning Pestileatial 
I'lBOrders, the eight edition, London, 1722. 

The great plague which raged in 542 and 
tiitt following years (Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 
^li>) must be traced In Procopius (Persic. 1. iL 
^'•^ 1 2a), Agathlas (1. v. p. 153, 154), Evagrins 
d. 0. 29), Paul Diaconus a. il. c. 4, p. 770, 
® of Touri (tom. il. L It. c, 6, p. 
;05), who smes it XfU«,/ag«inaria, and the 
Chronicles if Victor Tunnnnbnsii (p. 9, in 
Ihesaur. Teraponwn), of HarcoUlous (p. 54), 
wdofTheopbancs(p. 163). 


.and tho eastern channel of the Nile. 
Eroin thence, tracing us it were a double 
path, it spread to the East, over Syria, 
I’eivsia, and tho Indies, and penetrated 
tu the West, along the coast of Africa, 
and over tlie continent of Europe, In 
tho spring of the second year, Con- 
stantinople, (luring three or four 
moiitlis, was visited by the pestilence ; 
and Procopius, wlio observed its pro- 
gress and symptoms with the eyes of a 
physician,' has emulated the skill and 
diligence of Thucydides in the descrip- 
tion of tile plague of Atlicns,’ The in- 
feotioii was sometimes announced by the 
visions of a distempeied fancy, and the 
vfetim despaired as soon as lie heard 
tlie menace and felt the stroke of an 
invisible spectre. Dut tlie grctatcr 
number, in their beds, in the streets, 
in tln^r usual occupation, were sur- 
prised iiy a slight fever ; so slight, in- 
deed, that neither the pulse nor tho 
colour of tho patient gave any signs of 
tho afiproaclniig danger. Tlie same, 
the next, or the succeeding day, it was 
declared by tho swelling of tiie glands, 
particularly thoso of the groin, of the 
ann-pits, and under the ear ; and whoa 
these buboes or tumours w^ere opened, 
they were found to contain a (wd, or 
Idaek siibstanoc, of the size of a lentil. 
If they came to a just .swelling and 
suppuration, the patient w.-is saved by 
this kind and natural discharge of tho 
morbid humour. But if they continued 
hard and dry, a mortification quickly 
ensued, and tho fifth day was commonly 
tho term of his life. The fever was 
often accompanied with lethargy or 
delirium; tho bodies of the sick weri. 
covered with black pustules or car* 
Imncles, the symptoms of immediate 
death;, and in tho constitutions too 
i Dr. Frelnd (Hist. Hedicln. in 0pp. p. 410- 
420, bond. 173S) Is Bati.s{lcd that i’roco])iu3 
must have studied physic, from his knowledge 
and use ot the techuical words. Yet many 
I words that are now scieiitillc were common and 
poimlar in the Greek idiom. 

; SI See Thucydides. 1. ii. c. 47-54. p. 127-133, 

! edit. Duker, and the poeti(»l description of the 
same plague bv Lucretius (1. vL 1130-1284). I 
I was indebted to Dr. Hunter for an elaborate 
commentary on this part of Thucydides, a 
quarto of 600 pages (Venek 100.3, apud Juntas), 
which was pronounced in St. Mark's library by 
Fabins PauUinus Utinensis, a physician and 
philosopher. 
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focblc to produce an irruption, the 
vomiting of blood was followed by a 
uiortilication of the bowels. To preg- 
nant women the plague was generally 
mortal ; yet one infant was drawn alive 
from his dead mother, and three mothers 
survived the loss of their infected fmtus. 
Youth was the most perilous season, 
and the female sex was less susceptible 
than the male; but every rauk and 
profession was attacked with indiscri- 
minate rage, and many of those who 
escaped were deprived of the use of 
their speech, without being secure from 
a return of tlie disorder.' The physi- 
cians of Constantinople were zealoas 
and skilful ; but their art was balHcd 
by the various symptoms and pertina- 
cious vehemence of the disease: the 
same remedies were productive of con- 
trary effects, and the event capriciously 
disappointed their prognostics of death 
or recovery. The onler of funerals, 
and tho right of sepulchres, were con- 
founded ; those who were left without 
friends or sci'vants, lay unhuried in the 
streets, or in their desolate houses ; and 
a magistrate was authorised to collect 
the promiscuous heaps of dead bodies, 
to transport them by land or water, 
and to inter them in deep pits beyond 
the precincts of the city. Their own 
danger, and the prospect of public dis- 
tress, awakened some remorse in the 
minds of the most vicious of mankind : 
the confidence of health again revived 
tlicir passions and habits ; but philo- 
sophy must disdain tho observation of 
Procopius, that the lives of such men 
were guarded by the peculiar favour of 
fortune or providence. He forgot, or 
perhaps he secretly recollected, tliat 
the plague had touched the person of 
Justinian himself ; but the abstemious 
diet of the emperor may suggest, as in 
the case of Socrates, a more rational 
and honourable cause for his recovery." 

1 Thucydides (c. 51) affirms, that the Infection 
could only be once taken ; but Evagrlua, who 
had family experience of the plague, observes, 
that some persons, who bad escaped the first, 
sunk under the second attack ; and this repeti- 
tion is confirmed by Fabins PaalUnus (p. 5S8). 
I observe, that on this head physicians are 
divided ; and the nature and operation of the 
disease may not always be similar. 

^ It was thus tiiat Socrates had been savad 


During his sickness, the public con- 
sternation was expressed in tlie iiabiti 
of the citizens ; and their idleness and 
despondence occasioned a general scarc- 
ity in the capital of the Kast. 

Contagion is the inseparable symp- 
tom of the plague ; which, and 
by mutual respiration, is duration, 
trausftised from the in- ^^•®^**** 
fected persons to the lungs and stomach 
of those who approach them. While 
philosophers believe and tremble, it is 
singular that the existence of a real 
danger should liave been denied by a 
people most prone to vain and imagin- 
ary terrors.' Yet the folio w-citizcua 
of Trocopius wei'u satisfied, by some 
short and partial experience, that the 
infection could not be giiined by tho 
closest conversation and this persua- 
sion miglit support the assiduity of 
friends or physicians in the care of the 
sick, whom inhuman prudence would 
have condemned to solitude and de- 
spair. But the fatal security, like the 
predestination of tho Turks, must have 
akIeJ the progress of tho contagion ; 
and tho.so salutary precautions to which 
Europe is indebted for her safety were 
unknown to tho government of Jus- 
tinian. No restraints were imposed on 
the free and freiiueiit intercourse of the 
Homan provinces; from Persia to, 
France, the nations were mingled and 
infected b^ wars and emigrations ; and 
the pestilential odour which lurks for 
years in a bale of cotton was Imported, 
by tho abuse of trade, into the most 
distant regions. The mode of its pro- 

by his temperance, in the plague of Afnenii 
(Aul GelliuB, Noct. Attic, li. 1). ])r. Mead 
ai'couDtg for the peculiar salubrity of religious 
houses, by the two advantages of seclusion and 
abstinence (p. 18, 16). 

1 Mead proves that the plague Is contagious, 
from Thucydides, Lucretius, Aristotle, Galen, 
and common experience (p. 10-20); and he 
refutes (Preface, p. il.-xili.)tbe contrary opinion 
of tl\0 French physicians who visited Marseilles 
in the year 1720. Yet these were the recent 
and enlightened spectators of a plague which, 
iu a few months, swept away 50,000 inhabitants 
(sur la Paste de Marseille, Paris, 1786), of a city 
that, in the present hour of prosperity Ibd 
trade, contains no more than 90,000 locdl 
(Necker. sur lei Finances, tom. 1. p.'^l). 

s The B^trong assertions of PiDeopltt»--t^i 
yip «iTp J tun (Siwrii-Hire overthrown by thf 
subsequent experience of ISvegriQi. 
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pagallon is explained by the remark of 
Trocopius himself, that it always spread 
from tlie sea-coast to the inland country ; 
the most sequestered islands and moun- 
tains were successively visited; the 
places which had escaped the fury of its 
first passage were alone exposed to the 
contagion of the ensuing year. The 
winds might diffuse that subtle vfoom ; 
lint iinlc.s.s the atmosphere be previously 
disposed for its reception, tlie plague 
would soon expire in the cold or tem- 
perate climates of flic earth. Such w'as 
the universal cornijition of the air, 
that tlie pestilence which burst forth in 
the fifteenth year of Justinian was not ' 
ciiccked or alleviated by any difference 
of the seasons. In time, its first malig- 
nity was abated and dispersed; the 
disease alternately languished and re- 
vived ; but it was not till the end of a 


calamitous period of fifty-two years, 
that mankind recovered their health, 
or the air resumed its pureand salubrious 
quality. No facts have been preserved 
to sustain an account, or even a con- 
jecture, of the numbers that perished 
in this extraordinary mortality. I only 
find, that during three months, five, 
and at length ten, thousand pci-sons 
died each day at Constantinople ; that 
many cities of the Kast were left vacant, 
and that in several districts of Italy 
the harvest and the vintage withered on 
the ground. The triple scourge of 
war, pestilence, and famine^ afflicted 
the subjects of Justinian ; and his rrign 
is disgraced by a visible decrease of tlie 
liiiman species, which has never been 
rcpaii'od in some of the fairest countries 
of the globe.* 


CHAPTER XLIV.* 


IDEA OF JIIE ROMAN JUIlISPKrTI)E:fCE— TIIK LAWS OF TTTK KINGS— THE TWELVE 
TAllLES OF THE DECEMVIKS— THE UVVS OF THE IM'Ol'LE— THE l)LCKEi:.S OF 
THE SENATE— THE EDICTS OF THE MAGI.STItATB.S AND EJlll’EHOIW— ADTHOKllT 
OF THE CIVILIANS— CODE, PANDECTS, NOVELS, AND IN.STITUTES OF JUSTIN- 
IAN ir-I. RIGHTS OF PKRSO.NS— II. RIG1IT.S OP THINGS— III. PRIVATE INJUEIE.S 
AND ACTION.S- IV. CRIifJIS AND PUNISUMENT.S. 


The vain titles of the victories of Jus- 

The ciTii or tinian are cniinbled into 

Roman uw. ; but the name of 
the legislator is inscribed on a fair and 

* In tlie notes to this impprlant chapter, 
which iy received a.s llie text book on Civil Law 
in some of the foreign uplversities, I have con- 
sulted, I. the newly discovered Institutes of 
Gains (Oaii Institutiones, ed, Goeschen, lierlin, 
IS'24), with some other fragments of the Kotnaii 
law (CodiciB Theodosiaiil Fragmenta inedita, ab 
‘Ainadeo Povron. Turin, 1824). II. The His- 
tory of the Roman Law, by Professor Hugo, In 
the French translation of M. Jourdan, Paris, 
1825. UL Savigny, Geschichte des Komisohen 
ItechtB im Mittelalter, 6 bande, Heidelberg, 
1815. IV. Waltber, Rtiinische Rechts-Oeschi- 
cifte, Bonn, 1834. But 1 am particularly In* 
debted to an edition of the French translation 
of this chapter, with additional notes, by one 
of the m*t learned civilians of Europe, Pro* 
(eisor Wamkbnig, published at Liege, 1821. I 
nave inserted almost the whole of these notes, 
which are distinguished by the letter W.-M. 


evcrlastiug monument. Under his 
reign, .md by his care, tin? civil jurLs- 
prudcncc wa.s digested in tlie immortal 
works of the Code, the J^\^TJEC'fs, and 
the Institutes the public reason of 

1 After some flgures of rhetoric, the sands of 
the sea, .k., Procopius (Atiecdot. c. 18) 
attempts a more definite account : that 
fAUfdtuv ftvf lxt had been extwriuiniited under 
the reign of the Imperial demon. The expres- 
sion is obscure in grammar and ariUtmetic ; 
and a literal inter)>retation would jiroduce 
several millions of millions. Alentannns (p. 
80), and Consin (tom. iii. p. 178), translate this 
passage, “two hundred millions;’’ but I am 
ignorant of their motives. If we drop tijo 
fivfdlai, the remaining fAupSuv a 

myriad of myriads, would furnish one Imndred 
millions, a number not wholly inadmissible. 

* The civilians of the darker ages Imve eslab- 
Ushed an absurd and incoutpruhensible mode 
of quotation, which is supported by authority 
and custom. In their references to the Codei 
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tlie Romans has been silently or studi- 
ously transfiuieil into the domestic iu- 
stitutionsof Kuvopo,' and the laws of 
.Justinian still coimnaiul the respecter 
obedience of indepciideiit nations. 
Wise or fortunate is the prince who 
connects his 0W4 reputation with the 
honour and interests of a perpetual 

the Tandects, aud the Institutes, they mention 
the nuiubiT, not of tlie but only of the 
Um; and i;oiiteut UiemHclves with reciting the 
lirsl words of the idh to which it belongs ; and 
of til esc titles there are more than a thousand, 
iiiidewjg (Vit. Justiniani, p. 2(18) wishes to 
slmke otf tliis pedantic yoke ; and I havedare<l 
to adopt Tlie simple and rational method of 
uumburmg the book, tlie title, ami the law> 

^ (iermany, Bubcinia, Hungary, Poland, and 
Scotland, liave received them as common law 
or reason ; in France, Italy, they possess a 
direct or indirect influence ; and they were re- 
H|K‘ct(‘d In England, fiuin Ste]dien to Edward I. 
onr national dnstinian (Duck, de lJsil,et Anc* 
lontate Juris Civiiis, 1. ii. c. 1 , 8-1 fi. Heineccius, 
Hist. Juris Hermauici, c. 4, No. f)trI24, and 
the legal historians ul each country).! 

* The exaidble of Gibbon has been followed 
by M. Hugo, anil other civilians.— M. 

f Although the restoration of the Homan 
law, introduced by the levival of this study in 
Italy, is one of the most ini])ortant branches of 
history, it had been treated but imiierfecUy 
when Gibbon wrote his work. That of Arthur 
Duck is but an iusignilicaut performance. But 
the learned researches have thrown much light 
upon the matter. Tlie Sarti, the Tiraboschi, 
the Fautuzzi, the Savioli, had made some very 
interesting Iniiuiiies ; but it was reserved for 
M. de 8avigny, in a work entitled ** The His- 
tory of the itonun Law during the Middle 
Ages,” to c&si the strongest light on this part 
of history, lie demon8liMtc.s incontestably the 
preservation of the Roman law from Justinian 
to the time of the Glossutois, who, by their in- 
defatigable zeal, propagutvd the study of the 
Human lurisprudence in all the countries of 
Europe. It is much to be desired that the 
author should corainue this interesting work, 
and that the learned sJiould engage in the in- 
({uiry in what manner tJie Roman law Intro- 
duced itself into their respective countries, and 
the authoiity which it progressively acquired. 
For Belgium, there exists on this subject (pro- 
}K)sed by the Academy of Brussels in 1781), a 
Collection of Memoiris, printed at Brussels iu 
4to, 1783. among which should be distinguished 
those of aL de Berg. M. Berriat Saint Prix has 
given us hopes of the sjieedy apjiearance of a 
work in whiuh he will discuss this question, es- 
pecially in relation to France. M, Spangeuberg, 
in his Introduction to the study of the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, Hanover, 1817, 1 vol. 8ro, p. 8(t, 
HG, gives us ageneral sketch of the history of the 
Itoman law in different parts of Europe. We 
cannot avoid mentioning an elenit'titary work 
by.M. Hugo, in wliich he treats of the Ifistory 
Of the Homan Law from Justinian to the pre« 
H&t time, 2nd edit. Berlin, 


order of men. The dcfc&co of theit 
founder is the first cause, which in 
every age has exercised the zeal and 
industry of the cmlians. They piously 
commemorate his virtues ; dissemble or 
deny his failings ; aud fiercely chastise 
the guilt or folly of the rebels, who 
prcsiyne to sully the majesty of the 
purple. The idolatry of love has pro- 
voked, as it usually happens, the ran- 
cour of opposition ; the character oi 
Justinian has been (){^:pos({d to the blind 
vehemence of flattery and invective ; 
and the inju.stieo of a sect (the Anti- 
Trihoniavn) has refused all praise and 
merit to the prince, his ministers, and 
Ids laws.* Attached to no party, in- 
terested only for the truth and candour 
of history, and directed by the most 
temperate and skilful guides,® I enter 

1 Francis H ottoman, a learned and acute 
lawyer of the sixteenth century, wished to 
mortify Cujacius, and to please the Chancellor 
de I’Hopital. Jlis Anti-Tribonianus (which 1 
have never been able to procure) was published 
in French in ICOb; and his sect was propagated 
in Germany (Heineccius, Op. tom. ill. sylloge 
iiL p. 17M83).* , 

3 At the h^ of these guides I shall respect- 
fully place the learned and |>erspicuous Hein- 
ecciuK, a German professor, who di>?d at Halle 
in the year 1741 (see his Eioge in the Nouvelle 
BibliuUiiiqae Germanique, U;m. ii. p. 51-()4). 
His ample works have been collected in eight 
volumes in 4to, Geneva, 1743-1748. T|ie treat-, 
ises which 1 have esparately used«re,' 1. His-' 
toria Juris Romani et Gernianici, Liigd. Batav. 
1740, in 8io. 2. Syntagma Antiquitatum 
Homanam Jiirisprudentiam iliustrautium, 2 
Tols. in 8vo, Traject, ad Klienum. S. Elementa 
Juris Civilis secundum Ordinem Institutionum, 
Lugd. Bat. 1701, in 8vo. 4. Elementa J. C. 
secundum Ordinem Fandectarum, Traject. 1772, 
in 8vo, 2 vols.t 

* Though there have always been mai^ de- 
tractors of the Roman law, no sect of Antii- 
' Tribouians has ever existed under that name, 
as Gibbon seems to stfiipose.— W, 

t Our author, who was not a lawyer, was 
■occcRS-nrily obliged to content hinibelf with 
following the opinions of those writers who 
were then of tlm greatest autliority; but as 
Heineccius, notwithstanding hl.s high reputa- 
tion tor liie study of the Homan law, knew 
nothing of the subject on which he treated, but 
what lie had learned from the compilations of 
various authors, it happened that, in following 
the sometimes rash opinions of these guh^os, 
(Hbbou has fallen into many errors, which we 
sliall endeavour iu succession to correct. 

The work of Bach on tiie Ilis^ of the 
Roman Juri.spnidence, with which Gibbon was 
•not aciiuaintecl, is far superior to tliat of Heiu> 
eccius ; aud since that time we Lave new ob* 
Ugatious to the modern historic dviliani, erhosi 
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with just rliOidcnce on the subject of 
civil law, which has exhausted so many 
learned lives, and clothed the walls of 
siieli spacious libraries. In a single, if 
possible in a short chapter, I shall trace 
the Komaii jurisprudence from Roimilus 
to .histiniaii,’ appreciate tlie latotirs of 
tliat (’in])eror, and pause tcrcontcmplate 
tlie principles of a science so important 
to tile peace and happiness of society. 
The laws of a nation lorin the most in- 
striietivc portion of its history ; and, 
altlioiigli 1 liavc devoted myself to write 
the annals of a declining monaichy, 1 
shall cmhraic the occasion to hroathe 
tlie pni'O and invigorating air of the 
republic. 

The primitive government of Rome' 

Law8 0fthekinj5iWas COlUJioscd, with some 
of Rome, political skill, of an elec- 
tive king, a council of nuiiles, and a 
general assembly of the people. War 
and religion were adiiimistered by the 
supremo magistrate ; and be alone pro- 
posed the laws, which were debated in 
the senate, and linally ratified or re- 
jected by a inajoritv of votes in the 
thirty mritf or parities of the city. 
Romulus, Kuma, and Servius Tullius, 

1 Our eiigiiitd lo\t ia a frivgniwt do Origtne 
.luria (I’aiidcel. 1. 1. tit. ii.) of J’omponius, » 
llomaii hiwyer, who lived uiulor the AnUmiiiOB 
(llcincce. tom. in. fijl. iii. p. 0(}-12(i). it has 
^heeu alji'idgwl, urid jirohably corruptwi, liy 
Trihoinaii, aud since ivstoiud by ^jukorshoek 
(Opj). tom. i. ji.'Sill’SW). 

- Tiic constitutional liistory of the king.'! of 
Home may be etiulied In the lirst book of Livy, 
and more !'oi)ioiioly in iliony.dus llallcarniiB- 
.sen.sjs (I. ii. p. SO-flCi, Hi) laO, 1. iv., p. l'.)S-220), 
wlif) Homctiiiies botrayh the cliaructcr of a ilie- 
toii(|^ii and a Greek.* 

iinlefatlpable researrlms li.ue greatly eiilarped 
the Rpliete of our knowledge in this im|M)itant 
hraiifh of liistory. We a pen like ilmt of 
Gilihon to give to ilic. move ueeuvalo notioufi 
winch WH liave m’fiiiiied since liis tune, the 
hrilliancy, the vigoui, and the animation which 
Giltboii lias bestoweii on the opinions of liein- 
•cciiis and hh contemporaiies.— W. 

* kl. Warnkonig veters to the w’ork of lleau- 
fort, on the Uncertainty of tlie Five First Ages 
of the Jloman History, wltii wliicli Gibbon waa 
I'rohably ac()uaiiiled, to >iehulir, and to llie 
leas known volume of Wniihs-mntli, “Aeltere 
' h'Schiclite (loB Koni. StaAts." To these 1 would 
add A. W. .Sdilegel’s Review of Niebuhr, an<l 
my friend JJr. Arnold's recent iy publishoil 
volume, of i’liicii the chapter on the bawof the 
Twelve 'Pablos apiieam to me one of the most 
valuable, if not the most valuable, cliaptcr.— 


aire celebrated as the most ancient legis- 
lators ; and each of them claims his 
peculiar part in the threefold division 
of jurisprudence.’ The laws of marri- 
age, the education of ciiildren, and the 
authority of parents, which may seem 
to draw their origin from wiinn itself, 
are Jiacribed to the untutored wisdom 
of Ronmlus. Tlic law ol nafiom and of 
religious worship, wliich Nunia intro* 
dneed, was deri\ed from Iris nocturnal 
coiivci’.sc with the nymph Kgcria. The 
.iV?7 law is attributed to the experience 
of Servius : he balanced the rights and 
fortunes of tlic seven classes of citizens; 
ahd guarded, by fifty new regulations, 
the oljserviince of contracts, end tlie 
punislimcnt of crimes. The state, 
which he had inclined townnls a de- 
mocraj^y, u'as changed by the last Tar- 
(juin into a lawhiss despotism ; and 
when the kingly ollice wa.s aliolished, 
the patricians cngro.ssed the beiielits of 
freedom. Tlie i o) al laws became odious 
or obsolete; themrstcrioiis deposit wa.s 
silently pre.scrved liy tlio priests and 
Hollies ; and, at the end of sixty years, 
the citizens of Rome still compiaiiieil 
that they were ruled by the arbitrary 
sciiteiico\)f the magistrates. Yet the 
poritive institutions of the kings had 
lilended themselves with the pnhlic and 
private manners of the city; some 
fragments of that venerable jnrispni- 
dcncc' were compiled by the diligence 

J This threefold division of the law was ap- 
plied to the throe Eoirmn kings by Justus Lip* ■ 
sins (0pp. tom. iv. p. 271)), is adopted by Gravliia 
(OrlgineH .luris Civilfk. ]). 28, edit, Lips. 1737) ; 
and is reluctantly admitted by Mascou, his 
Gfeiman editor.* 

•' The niobt ancient Code or Digest was styled 
Jus Papinatiwn^ from the first compiler, Fapi- 
rius, who flouriKhed somewhat before or after 
the (Tandect.,!. 1. tit. ii.). The lic' t 

judicial critics, even Bynkershoek (tom. i. p. 
2S4, nnd lleineccius (Hist. J. C. R. 1. i. e. 
](i, IT, ami 0pp. tom. iii. syDoge iv. p 1-8), give 
credit to this tale of Tomponlus, without sufii- 
cientlv adverting to the value and ranty of such 
a moihiinciit of the third century, of the iUitrr- 
util cily. I much buki^jcI that tlie Gains Fapi- 
rius, the Tontifex Waximus, who revived the 

♦ Wliocverisacnuainted with the real notion.'! 
of tlie Komaiis on the ju.^ naturale, gentium et 
civile, cannot but disapprove of this explana- 
tion, winch has no relation to them, and might 
be raken for a pleasantry. It is certainly un* 
necessary to increase the confusion which al- 
ready prevails among modern writers on tbi 
true sense of these ideas. Hugo,— W . 
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of antiquarians/ and above twenty 
texts still spea^ the rudeness of the 
Felasgic idiom of the Latins.^ 

1 shall not repeat the well-known 
Th«Tweiw Decemvirs/ 

Tabieaoftbi who Bulliotl by their 
Decemviri. the honour of in- 

scribing on brass, or wood, or ivory, 
the TWELVE TAULESof the Uomiui kws.4 

lawi of Numa (Dionys. Ilal. 1. lil. p. 171), left 
only an oral tradition ; and that the Jus Papi- 
rianum of (Iraiiius Placcus (I'andect. 1. l. tit. 
xvi. Its. 144) was not a commentary, but an 
original work, compiled in the time of Ciesar 
(('emiorin. de Die Katall, L iiL p. 13, Duker de 
Latinitate J. 0. p. 157).* 

^ A i»ompoii8, though feeble, attempt to re- 
store the original, is made In the llistuire de la 
Jurisprudence liomaine of Terasson, p. 22-72, 
Paris, 175U, in folio ; a work of more promise 
than performance. 

^ in tiie year 1444, seven or eight tables of 
brass were dug up between (Cortona ai^') Gubio. 
A part of these, for the rest is Ktruscan, repra- 
seuts the primitive state of the Pelasgic letters 
and language, which are ascribed by Herodotus 
to that district of Italy (1. i. c. Sli-fiS), though 
this diiticuU passage may be explained of a 
Crestona in Thrace (Notes de Larcber, tom. 
1. p. 256-261). The savage diahict of the 
Hugubine tablest has exercised, and may still 
elude, the divination of criticism; but the 
root is undoubtedly Latin, of the same age and 
character as the Saliare Carmen, which, in the 
time of Horaco none could understand. The 
Homan Idiom, by an Infusion of Doric and 
>|{o1jc Greek, was gradually ripened into the 
styleof the twelve tables, of the Duillian column, 
of Knnius, of Terence, and of ('icero (Gruter. 
In.script. tom. J. p. cxlii, Sdpion MalTei. Is- 
tr)ria Diploinatica, p. 241-2.5S. Hiblioth^ue 
Italique, tom. ill. p. 30-41, 174-205, tom. xiv. p. 
1-52). • 

® (.’ompare Livy (1. ill. c. 31-60) with Diony- 
sius llalicarnassensis (1. x. p. 644— xi. p. 601X 
How concise and animated is the Homan— how 
prolix and lifeless the Greek I Yet be has 
admirably judged the masters, and defined the 
rules, of hUtorical composition. 

4 From the historians, Ueineccius (Hist. J. 
H. 1. i. No. 26) maintains that the twelve tables 
were of brass— <rrctts; in the text of Fomponius 
we read tborm ; for which Scaliger has sub- 
stituted roborm (Bynkcralioek, p. 286). Wood, 
brass, and ivory, might be successively em- 
ployed, t 

* Niebuhr eonsiders the Jui Paplrianum, ad* 
duced by Verr’m Flaccus to be of undoubted 
authenticity. Korn. Geschitdjte, 1. 257.— M. 
Compare this with the work of M. Hugo.— W. 

t The Eugubide Tables have exercised the 
mgenuity of Uie Italian and German critics ; It 
seems admitted (0. Muller die Ktrusker, ii. 
813), that they are Tuscan. See the works of 
Lansi Passeri, Dempster, and 0. Muller.— M. 

} Compare Niebuhr, 365, note 720.— M. It is 
a more Important question whether the twelve 
titles in fact inolnde laws imported from 


They were dictated by the rigid hhrf 
jealous spirit of an aristocracy, which 
had yielded with reluctance to the just 
demands of the people. But the sub- 
stance of the Twelve Tables was adapted 
to the state of the city; and the Romans 
had emerged from barbarism, since 
they were capable of studying and em- 
bracing the institutions of their more 
enlightened neighbours. * A wise Ephe- 
sian was driven by envy from his native 
country: before lie could reach the 
shores of Ijutium, Ifb had observed the 
various forms of human nature and 
civil society ; he imparted his know- 
ledge to the legislators of Itome, and a 
statue was erected in the forum to the 
perpetual memory of Hermodorus.* 
The names and divisions of the copper- 
money, the sole coin of the infant state, 

1 His exile Is mentioned by Cicero (Tusculan. 
Question, v. 36) ; his statue by Pliny (Hist 
Nat. xxxiv. 11). The letter, dream, and 
prophecy of lleraclltus, are alike spurious 
(Epistolio Gnec. Divers, p, 3.17). t 

Greece. The negative opinion maintained hr 
our author, Is now almost universally adopted, 
particularly by MM. Niebuhr, Hugo, ana 
others. See my Institutiones Juris Itomani 
privati Leodll, 1810, p. 311, 812.-W. Dr. 
Aniold, p. 2.55, seems to incline tc/thc opposite 
opinion. Compare some just and sensible ob- 
servations in the Appendix to Mr. Travers 
Twiss’s Epitome of Niebuhr, p. 347. Oxford, 
1S36.-M. 

* Compare Niebulir, vol. ii. p. 349, 5:c.— M. 

t Con)pai.‘ Niebuhr, ii. 200.— M. See the 
M^m. de rAc'.'iddni. des Inscript. xxii. p. 48. 
It would be dilHcult to disprove, that a certain 
Hermodorus lind some share in framing the 
Laws of the Twelve T.*ibles. Pomponlus even 
says tliat this Hermodorus was the author of 
the lost two tables. Pliny calls him the In- 
terpreter of the Decemvirs, wliiuh may yad us 
to suppose that he laboured with them in draw- 
ing up that law. But it is astonisliiifg that in 
his Dissertation (De Hernuidoro veto Nil 
Tabularum Aucture, Annales Academi.'e 
Groninganw anni 1817, 1818) M. Gratama has 
ventured to advance two propositions entirely 
devoid of proof: "Decern priores tabulas ab 
ipsis liomanis non esse profectas, tota conflrmnt 
DecemviratOs Ilistorla," et "Hermodorum 
iegum decemviralium wri nminis auctorem 
esse, qul eas composuerat suls ordinibus, dis- 
posuerit, siiague f ecerit auctoritate, ut a decern- 
virls reeiperentur." This truly was an age ir 
which the Homan Patricians would allow fiheL 
laws to be dictated by a foreign Exile 1 1 M. 
Gratama does not attempt to prove the authen- 
tleity of the supposititious letter qj< Heraditua. 
Be oontents himbelf with expressing his astoniab- 
menl that M. Boiiamy (as well as Gibbon) will 
BOt receive it as genuine.- M. 
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ere of Dorian origin the harvcsta of 
Campania and Sicily relieved the wants 
of a people whose agriculture was often 
interrupted by war and faction ; and 
since the trade was established,” the 
deputies, who sailed from the Tiber, 
might return from the same harbours 
witli a more precious cargo of political 
w isdom. The colonies of Great Greece 
had transported and improved the arts 
of their mother-country, Cumie and 
Kiicgium, Crotona and Tarentum, 
Agiigeutuni and*Syracuse, were in the 
rank of the most flourishing cities. 
Tim disciples of Pythagoras applied 
philosophy to the use of government ; 
tlic umv'ritten laM'S of Cliarondjia ac- 
cepted the aid of poetry and music,- 
and Zaleucus framed the republic of the 
l>^)crians, which stood without altera- 
tion above two huinlrod years. < Prom 
a similar motive of national pride, both 
Livy and Diouysiu.s arc willing to be- 
lieve, that the deputies of Koine visited 
Athens under the wise and splendid 
administration of Pericles ; and the laws 
of Solon were transfused into the twelve 
tables. If such an Embassy had indeed 
been received from the barbarians of 
Hesperit, the Koman name would have 
been familiar to the Greeks before the 
reign of Alexander and the faintest 

^ This intricate subject of the Sicilian and 
Roman money, if ably discussed by Dr. Uentley 
(Uissertation on (be Eidstles riialariH, p. 
427-47i)), whose powers in Ibis controversy were 
called forth by honour and resentment. 

^ The Romans, or their allies, sailed as far as 
the fair promontory of Africa (Polyb. I. iii. p. 
177. edit. Casaubon, iu folio), Tlicir voyages 
to Cumm, j^o., are noticed by Livy and Diony- 
sius 

^ This circumstance would alone prove the 
antiiiuity of Charondas, the legislator of 
Rhegium and Catana, who, by a strange error 
of Diodorus Siculus (tom. 1. 1. xlL p. 435-492), 
is celebrated long afterVardi as the author, of 
the policy of Thurium. 

* Zaleucus, whose existence has been rashly 
• attacked, had the merit and glory of converting 
a hand of outlaws (the Locriana) into the most 
Virtuous and oiderly of the (Ireek republics. 
(Sci: two MCmoires of the llaron de St. Cioix, 
siu la Legislation do la Grande (Jreco; Mem. 
ilel’Acadomie, tom. xlil. j). 27(1-333.) Uut the 
hir.vt, of Zaleucus and Charondas, which Im- 
posed on Diodonis and Slnbieus, are the 
spurious composition of a Pythagorean BOphlst, 
wliuse frapd has been detected by the critical 
sagacity'bl Bentley, p. 33:>-377. 

1 seize the opportunity of tracing the pro- 
gress of this national iutercourse : 1. Ilerodotus 
VOL. 11 


evidence would have been explored and 
celebrated by the curiosity of succeed- 
ing times. But the Athenian monu- 
ments are silent: nor will it seem 
credible that the patricians should 
undertake a long and perilous naviga- 
tion to copy the purest model ot a 
democracy. In the comp.iriKon of the 
tables of 8olou witli those of the Decem- 
virs, some casual resemblance may be 
found : some rules which nature and 
reason have revealed to every society ; 
some proofs of a common descent from 
Egypt or Phreuicia.* But m all the 

and Thucydides (A. U. 0. SSO-S.'iO) appear Igno- 
rant of tlu! name and uxisttiice of Rome (.losepii. 
contra Apion. turn, ii, 1. i. c. 12, p. 444, edit. 
iJavercamp). 2. Theopompus (A. U. C. 400, 
Pliii. iti. 9) mentions the invasion nf the Gauls, 
which is noticed in looser terms by iiomclidea 
Pouticus (ITutarch in Camillo, p. 2!)2, edit. li. 
Stepl-W-n). 3. The real or fabulous embassy of 
the Romans to Alexander (A. U. G. 430), U 
attested by Clitarclms (Plln. iii. 9), by Aristus 
and Asclepia(le.s (Arrian, 1. vil. p. 294, 21)5), 
ami by Memnon of Huvoclea (apud JMiotium, 
cod. ccxxiv. p. 725), though tacitly denied by 
f.ivy, 4. Theophrastus (A. U. Cj, 440) primue 
externonim aliqiia do Romanis diliguntins 
scripsit (Plln. Iii. 9). 5. Lycophron (A. U. C 
430-:i00) scattered the first seed of a Trojan 
colony and the fable of the JMeid (Cassandra. 
1226-1280): 

nal v«?<rT^a zal 

Ae^etrtf. 

A bold prodlclion before the end of (he first 
Punic war I * 

^ The tenth table, de modo scpulturse, was 
borrowed from Solon (Cicero de Legibus, ii. 23- 
26) : the furtem per iancem et licium conceptum. 
is derived by lieinecciua from the manr4er8 of 
Athens (Antiquilat. Rom. tom. il. p. 167-175). 
Hie right of killing a nocturnal thief, w,as de- 
clared by Moses, Solon, and the Decemvirs 
(Exodus, xxil. 3. Demosthenes contra Timo- 
C'^tem, tom. i. p. 7S({, edit Eeiske. Macrob 
Saturnalia, 1. 1. c. 4 . CoUatlo Legum Mosais 
arum et Romanarum, tit vil. Ko. L p. 2ia 
edit Csnnegieter).t 

* Compare Niebuhr throughout Niebuhr 
has written a dissertation (Klelne Schrlften, i. 
p. 438), arguing from this prediction and on 
other conclusive grounds, that the Lycophron. 
the author of the Cassandra, is not the Alex- 
andrian poet. He had been anticipated in this 
sitgacious criticism, as heafterwnrds discovered, 
by a writer of no less distinction than Charles 
James Kox,— Letters to Wakelield. And like- 
wise by the author of llieextr.K;<*(iinary transla- 
tion of this poem, tliat mo.st promishrg scholhr, 
Lord Royston. See tlie Remains of Lord 
Royston, by the Rev. Henry Pepys, London, 
m-M. 

t Are not the same points of similarity dis- 
covered in the logiaiation of all nations in the 
infancy of their civilisation 7- W. 
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great lines of public and private jarii* 
prudence, tho legislators of Borne and 
Athens appear to be strangers or ad- 
verse to each other. 

Whatever might be the origin or the 
Thoir ciuruter merit of the twelve tables,* 
ondittAueaci. obtained among the 
Romans that blind and partial rever- 
ence which tho lawyers of every country 
delight to bestow on their municipal 
institutions. The study is recom- 
mended by Cicero® as equally pleasant 
and instructive. “They annise the 
mind by tho renicmbranco of old words 
and the portrait of ancient manners ; 
they ijiculcate the soundest principles- 
of goveninieut and morals ; and I am 
not afraid to affirm, that the brief com- 
position of the Decemvirs surpasses in 
genuine value the libraries of Grecian 
philosophy. How admirable,” kays 
Tully, with honest oratfected prejudice, 
“is the wisdom of our ancestors ! We 
alone are tne masters of civil prudence, 
and our superiority is the more con- 
spicuous, if we deign to cast our eyes 
on tho rude and almost ridiculous juris- 
prudence of Draco, of Soloii, and of 
Lycurgus.” Tho twelve tables were 
eomnutted to the memory of the young 
and the meditation of the old; they 
were transcribed and illustrated with 
learned diligence; they had escaped 
tlie flames of the Gauls, they subsisted 
ill tho age of Justinian, and their sub- 
sequent loss has liccn imperfectly ro- 
stered by tho labours of niotlerri critics. ^ 
But although these venerable monu- 
ments were considered as the rule of 

* Kal ivrtplrruf is the praise of 
Diodorus (tom. 1. 1. xii. p. 490 which may be 
fairly translated by the cleganti atque absoluta 
brevitute vcrboruoi of Auiua Gelliua (Noct. 
Attic, xxi. 1). 

3 Listen to Cicero (de Legibus, iiv 23) and his 
representative Crassus (de (iratoro, 1. 43, 44). 

3 See Heineccius (Hist. J. K. Xo. 29-33). 1 
have followed the restoration of tiie twelve 
tables by Gravina (Originos .r. C. p. 280-307) and 
Terrasson (l-liat. do la Jurisprudence iiumaine, 
p. 94-205).^ 

* The wish expressed by Warnkoiilg, that the 
text and the conjectural emendatjons on the 
fragments of the twelve tables should be sub- 
mitted to rigid criticism, lias beeu fulfilled by 
Dirkseu, Uebersicht der bislicrigen Versuche 
sur Kritlk und Herstellung dea Textes dcr 
ZwGfTafcI-h'ragmente, Leipsig, 


right and the fountain of justice,* they 
were Overwhelmed by the weight and 
variety of new laws, which, at the end 
of live centuries, became a grievance 
more intolerable than tho vices of the 
city. ® Three thousand brass plates, the 
acts of the senate and people, were 
deposited in tiie Capitol and some of 
the acts, as the Julian law against ex- 
tortion, surpassed the number of a 
hundred chapters.^ Tho Decemvirs 
had neglected to import the sanction of 
Zaleucus, which so long maintained the 
integrity of his republic. A Locrian, wlio 
proposed any new law, stood fortli lu the 
assembly of tho people with a cord round 
his neck, and if the law was rejected, the 
innovator was instantly strangled. 

The Decemvirs had been named, and 
their tables were ap- uwiofth* 
proved, by an assembly p*®**^®- 
of tile centuries, in which riches pre- 
ponderated against numbers. To the 
first class of Romans, tho proprietors 
of one hundred thousand pounds of 
copper, s ninety-eight votes were as- 

i Finis wqui juris (Tarlt. Annul. 111. 27).* Fons 
omnls public! et privatf juris (T. Liv. iii. 34). 

3 De principiis juris, et r|uibus modis ad hanc 
multitudlnein iniluitarii ac vuricUlem Icgiim 
perventum sit altius diSKcram (Tacit. Annal, 
111. 25). This deep di.sriuisition tills only two 
pages, but they are the pages of Tacitus. With 
equal sense, but with less energy, Livy (iii. 34) 
bad complained, in hoc iininenso aliarum super 
fdias acervatarum legum cumulo, &c. 

3 Suetonius hi Vespaslano, c. 8. 

* Cicero ad Famillares, Till. 8. 

3 Dionysius, with Arbutiinot, and most of 
the moderns (Except Elsenschnildt de Fonder- 
ibus, &c., p. 137-140), represent the 100,000 asses 
by 10,000 Attic drachmie, or somewhat more 
than 300 pounds sterling. Hut their calculation 
can appiv only to the later times, when th4'‘a.s 
was diminished to l-24th of its ancient weight : 
nor can I believe tliat in the first ages, however 
destitute of the preciour'i metals, a single ounce 
of sliver could have beep exchanged for seventy 
punnds of uouper or brass, A more simple and 
rational method Is, to value the copi>er itself 
acconling to the present rate, and, after com- 
paring the mint and the market prii^e, the * 
Koman and avoirdupois weight, the primitive 
as or Koman pound of coppir may be appreci- 
ated at one English shilling, and the 100,000 
asm of the first class amounted to 5,000 pounds 
sterling. It will appear from the same reckon- 

f* 

* From the context of the phrase in Tacitus, 

Nam secutae leges etsi aliquando in tnaleficoi 

ex delicto; srepius tamen dissensiom| ordiiium 
* * * latu) sunt,’’ it is ckar that (Jbbou has 
rendered this sentence incorre:iiy. ilug(^ 
Hist. p. m,- -H. 
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tigned, and only nlnety*five were left for 
the six inferior classes, distributed ac- 
cording to their substance by the artful 
policy of Scverus. But the tribunes 
soon established a more specious and 
popular maxim, that every citizen has 
au equal right to enact the laws which 
ho is bound to obey. Instead of the 
cantunes they convened the tribes; and 
tl)e patricians, after an impotent strug- 
gle, submitted to tlie decrees of an 
assembly, in \diich their votes were 
confounded with those of the meanest 
plebeians. Yet as long as the tribes 
success! velypassed over narrow bridgesy^ 
and gave their voices aloud, the conduct' 
of each citizen was exposed to the eyes 
and ears of his friends and countrymen. 
The insolvent debtor consulted the 
M'lshes of his creditor ; the client would 
have blushed to oppose the views of his 
atrou ; tlie general was followed by 
is veterans, and the aspect of a grave 
magistrate was a living lesson to the 
multitude. A new method of secret 
ballot abolished the influence of fear 
and shame, of lion^ir and interest, and 
the abuse of freedom accelerated the 
nrogrcM of anarchy and despotism.’ 
The liefmans liad as])ircd to bo equal ; 
they were levelled by the equality of 
servitude ; and the dictates of Augustus 
were patiently ratilied by the formal 
consent of the tribes gr centuries. 
Once, and once only, lie experienced a 
sincere and strenuous opposition. His 
subjects had resigned all political 
liberty ; they defended the freedom of 
domestic life. A law which enforced 
tile obligation, and strengthened the 
bonds of mairiage, was clamorously re* 

ing, that an ox was,sohl at Rome for five 
l«mnds, a fsheci) for ton slii!biii''s, nnd a quarter 
tif wheat for one pound ten sliilluis,8(Fe(»tus, p. 
IWO, edit. iMcler. riin. Hist. .Nutur. xviiL 4): 
nor (lu £ see any reason to reject these con- 
sequences, which moderate our ideas of tlie 
poverty of the first Romans.* 

^ Consult the common writers on the Roman 
('omitia, especially Slgonius and heaufort. 
Bpanheim (de Rriustantii et Usd Numisma- 
tuin, tom. ii. dissert, x. p. 192, 193) sliows, ou a 
turious medal, the Cista, Tontes, Septa, Bin- 
bitor, &c. 

Cicero (de Leglbus, 111. 16, 17, 18) dehatw 
this couirtltutional question, and assigns to bis 
brother Quintus the most unpopular side. 

* Compare Niebuhr, English translation, vol. 
Cp.448,&c.~JL 


jectod ; Propertius, in the arms of Delia, 
applauded the victory of licentious 
love; and the project of reform was 
suspended till a now aud more tractable 
nation had arisen in the world.* 
an example was not necessary to 
instruct a prudent usurper of the mis- 
chief of popular asseml)lic8 ; and their 
abolition, which Augustus had silently 
prepared, was accomplished without re- 
sisUuicc, aud almost without notice, on 
the accession of his successor.’ Sixty 
thousand plebeian lemslators, whom 
numbers made formidable and poverty 
secure, were supplanted by six hundred 
senators, who held their honours, their 
fortunes, and their lives, by the clem- 
ency of tho emperor. The loss of ex- 
ecutive power was al- Dccreea of the 
Icvi^ted By the gift of 
legislative authority ; and Ulpian might 
assert, after tho practice of two hundred 
years, that the decrees of the senate 
obtained the force and validity of laws. 
In the times of freedom, the resolves of 
the people had often been dictated by 
tho })assioji or error •if the moment ; 
tho Cornelian, Pompeian, and Julian 
laws, were adapted by a single nand to 
the prevailing disorders ; but the senate, 
under the reign of the CVsars, was com- 
posed of magistrates and lawyers, and 
in questions of private jurisprudence 
tho integrity of their judgment was 
seldom perverted by fear or interest. ^ 

^ Pro tumultu recusantium perferre non 
potuit (Sueton. In August, c. 34). See Proper- 
tiua, i. ii. eleg. fi. Ileinccclus, in a Repiirate 
history, has exhausted the whole Rubjcct of tlie 
Julian and Papian-Puppican laws lUpp. tom. 
vli. P. 1 p. 1-471)). 

^ Tacit. Annal. i. 15. Lipsius, I>.cursnB £. in 
Taciturn.' 

4 Non anibigitur senatum Jus facore [losse, is 
Mio, decision ot lUfian (1. xvi, ud hdiU. in 
piiidect. 1. i. tit. iii. leg. 9). I'omi-onius taxes 
\\\crmiiia of the people as a turba hominum 
(Pandect. 1. i. tit. ii. leg. 0).t 

* This error of Gibbon iia-s been long de- 
tected. Tlic senate, under Tiberius, did indeed 
elect the magistrates, which before that em- 
peror were elected in the coinilia. i>ut we find 
laws enacted by the people .during bis reign 
and that of Claudius. 1' or example ; the J ulia- 
Norbana, Vellea, and Claudia de tuteU fesmiu- 
arum. Compare the Hist, du Droit Romaiii, 
by M. Hugo, vol. ii. p. 56. 57. The comitia 
ceased imperceptibly as th.e Kepublio gradually 
cxpirt!d.~\V. ' 

t The author adopts the opinion, that under 
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The silence or ambigaitv of the laws prerogative of the Homan kings was 
Edictioftbs was supplied by the oc- tninsferred, in their respective offices, 
proton.* casional koicts of those to the consuls and dictators, the censors 


magistrates who were invested with 
the honours of the state. * Tbi« ancient 

^ The jus honorarium of the prsoton 
other magistrates is strictlv detined in the 
Latin text of the Institutes (1, 1. tit. ii. No. 7), 
and more Idoseiy explained in the Greek 
paraphrase of Theophllus (p. 33^8, edit. Reitx), 
who drops the important word ;(onorartum.t 

the emperors alone the senate had a share in 
the legisiativo power. They had neTerthole?!> 
participated in it under the Kepublic, since 
:(ennths-consulla relating to civil rights have 
been preserved, which are much earlier than 
the reigns of Augustus or Tiberius. It is true , 
that, under the emperors, the senate exercised 
this right more frequently, and that the as- 
i,e;ublies of the people bad become much more 
uie, though in law they were still permitted, 
in the time of Ulpian. (800 the fragments of 
Llpian.) Bach has clearly demonstrated, that 
the senate had the same power ill the timo of 
the Republic. It is natural that the senates- 
consulta should have been more frequent under 
the emperors, because they employed those 
means of flattering the pride of tlie senators, 
by granting them the right of deliberating on 
all affairs which did not entrench on the im* 
perial power. Compare the discussions of M. 
Hugo, vol. 1. p. 2S4, et seq.—W. 

* There is a curious passage from Aurelius, a 
writer ou Law, on the praitorlan prefect, 
quoted in Lydus de Maglstratibu.s, p. 32, edit. 
Kaso. The prsetorian prefect was to the em> 
veror what the master of tlie horse was to the 
dictator under the Republic. He was the 
delegate, therefore, of the full imperial author* 
ity ; and no appeal could be made or exception 
taken against his edicts.— M. 

t Tlie author here follows the opinion of 
Hdnecclus, who, according to the idea of his 
master Tlunoosius, was unwilling to suppose 
that magistates exercising a judicial could i 
share in the legislative power. For this reason 
he represents the edicts of the prsotors as 
absurd. (Sue his work, Historia Juris Romani, 
69, 71.) But Helneccius had altogether a false 
notion of this important institution of the 
Romans, to whicii we owe in a great degree the 
perfection of their jurisprudence. Helneccius, 
therefore, in his own days had many opimnents 
of his system, among others the celebrated 
Ritter, professor at Wittemberg, who contested 
it in notes apiiended to the work of Helneccius, 
and retained In all subsequent editions of that 
book. After Ritter, the learned Bach under- 
took to vindicate the edirts of the pnetors In 
liis Historia Jurisprud. Rom. edit. 6 p. 218, 
221. But it remained for a civilian of our own 
days to throw llglit on the spirit and true char- 
acter of this institution. M. Hugo has com- 
pletely demonstrated that tlie prmtorian edicts 
furnished the salutary means of perpetually 
harmonizing the legislation with the spirit of 
the times. The prsetors were the true organs 
of public opinion. It was not aoconling to 
their caprice that they framed tbelrregalaticms,4 


but according to the manners, and to the 
opinions of the great civil lawyers of their day. 

I We know from Cicero himself, that It was 
esteemed a great honour among the liomans to 
publish an edict, well-conceived and well- 
drawn. The most distinguished lawyers of 
Rome were invited by the protor to assist in 
framing this annual law, which, according to 
its principle, was only a declaration which the 
prmtor made to the public, to announce the 
manner in which he would tudge, and to guard 
against every charge of partiality. Those who 
had reason to fear his opinions might delay 
their cause till the following year. 

Theprmtor was responsible for all the faults 
which ho committed. The tribunes could 
lodge an accusation against the pnetor who 
Issued a partial edict. He was bound strictly 
to follow and to observe the regulations pub- 
lished by him at the commencement of his 
year of ofiice, according to the Cornelian law, 
by which these edicts were called perpetual, 
and he could make no change In a regulation 
once published. The protor was obliged to 
submit to his own edict, and to judge bis own 
affairs according to its previsions. These 
magistrates had no power 0! departing from 
the fundamental laws, or the laws of the Twelve 
Tables. The people held them in such con- 
sideration, that tbey^rarely enacted laws 
contrary to their provisions ; but as some pro- 
visions were found inefllcient, others opposed 
to the manners of the peoi>le, and to spirit 
of subsequent ages, the pnetors, still maintain- 
ing respect for the laws, Endeavoured to bHng 
them into accordance with the necessities of 
the existing time, by such fictions as best 
suited the nature of the case. In what legisla- 
tion do we not find these fictions, which even yet 
exist, absurd u!d ridiculous as they are, among 
the ancient laws of modem nations? These 
always variable edicts at length comprehended 
the whole of the Roman legislature, and be- 
came the subject of the commentaries of the 
most celebrated lawyers They must, therefore, 
be considemd as the basis of all the Roman 
jurisprudence comprehended in the Digest<^0f 
Justinian. 

It is in this sense that M. Schrader has 
written on this important institation, proposing 
It for imitation as far as may be consistent with 
our. manners, and agreeable to our political 
insututloDB, in order to avoid immature legisla- 
tion becoming a permanent evil See the 
History of the Roman Law by M. Hugo, vol i. 
p. 290, &c., vol iJ. p. 30, et seq. 78, et seq. and 
the note in my elementary book on the Insti- 
tutes, p. 313. With regard to the works best 
suited to give information on the framing and 
the form of these edicts, see Uaubold, Institu- 
tiones LiterarlEe, tom. i. p. 321, 868. '' 

All that Helneccius says about the usurpation 
of the right of making these edicts by the prue- 
tors is false, and contrair to all historical 
testimony. A multitude of authorities proves 
that the magistrates were under an obligation 

•wWlsh these edicts.- W- ' 
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aud pr.TtorB ; and a similar right was 
assumed by the tribunes of the people, 
the cdiles, and the proconsuls. At 
Home, and in the provinces, the duties 
•f the subject, and the intentions of 
the governor, were proclaimed; and 
the civil jurisprudence was reformed by 
the annual edicts of the supreme judge, 
the prsBtor of the city.* As soon as be 
ascended his tribunal, he announced by 
the voice of the crier, and afterwards 
inscribed on a wliite wall, the rules 
which he proposed to follow in the de- 
cision of douDtful cases, and the relief 
which his equity would afford from the 
precise rigour of ancient statutes. A 
principle of discretion more congenial 
to monarchy was introduotd into thiD 
republic; the ati of respecting the 
name, and eluding the efficacy, of the 
laws, was improved by successive 
prstors ; subtleties and fictions were 
invented to defeat the plainest meaning 
of the Decemvirs, and where the end 
was salutary, the means were fre- 
quently absurd. The secret or probable 
wish of the dead was suffered to previail 
over the order m succession and the 
forms of testaments ; and the claimant, 
who ♦as excluded from the character 
of heir, accepted with equal pleasure 
from an indulgent praetor the possession 
of the goods of his late kinsman or 
benefactor. In the redress of private 
wron^, compensatioDB Aid fines were 
substituted to the obsolete rigour of 
the Twelve Tables; time and space 
were annihilated by fanciful supposi- 

With the utmost deference for these excellent 
eivilians, 1 cannot but consider this confusion 
of the judicial and legislatiye authority as a very 
perilous constitutional precedent, It might 
answer among a peoole so singularly trained os 
the Romans were by habit and national char- 
acter in reverence lor legal institutions, so as 
to be an aristocracy, if not a people, of legisla- 
tors; but in most nations the investiture of a 
magistrate In such authority, leaving to his 
sole judgmept the lawyers he might consult, 
and the view oi pnirilc opinion which he might 
take, would be a very insufficient guarantee for 
right le^8lation.~-M. 

* Compare throughout the brief but admlr- 
* able sketch of the progress and growth of the 
Roman jurisprudence, the necessary operation 
of the jus gentium, when Rome became the 
loverd^ of nations upon the jus civile of the 
dtUens of Rome, In the first chapter of Savigny, 
Gesdhicbte des wmischm Reohts In Mittd- 
ilter.->M. 


tlons ; and the plea of youth, or fraud, 
or violence, annulled the obligation, or 
excused the performance, of an incon 
venient contract. A jurisdiction thus 
vague and arbitrary was expost d to tlic 
most dangerous abuse : the substance, 
as well as the form of justice, wore 
often sacrificed to the prejudices of 
virtue, the bias of laudable aircctioir, 
and the grosser seductions of interest 
or resentment. But the errors or vices 
of each praetor expired Mutli his annual 
office ; such maxnns alone as had been 
approved by reason and practice wore 
copied by succeeding judges ; the rule 
of proceeding was defined by the solu- 
tion of new cases ; and the temptations 
of injustice were removed by the Cor- 
nelian Liw, which compelled the praetor 
of the year to adhere to the letter and 
spnit of his first proclamation.* It was 
reserved for the curiosity and learning 
of Hadrian, to accomplisli the desigii 
which had been conceived by the genius 
of Caesar; and the pr^torship of Salvius 
Julian, an eminent lawyer, was im- 
mortalised by the composition of the 
PERPETUAL EDICT. This wcll-digestod 
code was ratified by the Tbeperpatuu 
emperor and the senate ; 
the long divorce of law and equity was 
at length reconciled; and, instead of 
the Twelve Tables, the perpetual edict 
was fixed as the invariable standard of 
civil jurisprudence.” 

I Dion CasBins (tom. 1. 1. xixvi. p. 100) fixes 
the perpetual edicts in the year of Rome (ISO. 
Their institution, however, is ascribed to the 
year 585 In the Acta Diurna, wliich have been 
pubiisbed from the papers of Ludovicus Yives. 
Their authenticity is supported or allowed by 
Pighius (Annal. Roman, tom. 11. p. 377, 378), 
Gr«vlus (ad Sueton. p. 778), Dodwell (Prtelec- 
tion. Cambilen, p. 065), and Ileineccius ; but a 
single word, Scutum Cimhricum, detects the 
forgery (Moyle's Works, vol. 1. p. 803). 

8 The history of edicts is composed, and the 
text of the pemtual edict is restorea, by the 
master-hand of Heinecdus (0pp. tom. vli. P. il. 
p. M)64);” in whose researches I might safely 
acquiesce. In the Academy of Inscriptions, 
M. Bouchaud has given a scries of memoirs to 
this interesting subject of law and literature, t 

* This restoration was only the commence- 
ment of a work found among the papers of 
Heinecdus, and published after his death.— G. 

t Gibbon has here fallen into an error, with 
Heinecdus, and almost the whole literary 
world, concerning the real meaning Of what is 
called the perpstuof ed(d of Hadrian Sinoi 
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From Augustus to Trajan, the modest 

ConsUtuMons Ciesars were cGnteiit to 
or the «inperor«. promulgate their edicts in 
the mious characters of a Roman 
magistrate;* and, in tho decrees of 

the Cornelian la^v, the edicts were perpetual, 
but only ir. iliis sense, that tlie praetor could 
not change them during the year of his magis- 
tracy. And although it appears that under 
Hadrian, tlie civilian Juliuiius made, or as'iisted 
in making, a complete collection of the edicts, 
(which certainJy had been done likewise before 
Wadrian, for example, by OHlius, qul diligeiiter 
edictum compusuit), we have no sullidcut proof 
to admit tlie common opinion, that the p^utor- 
ian edict was declared iierpetuiilly unalterable 
by Hadrian. The writers on law subsetiuent 
to Hadrian (and among the rest, Pomponius, in 
bis Summary of the Roman Jurisprudence), 
speak of the edict as it existed in the time of 
Cicero. They would not certainly have passed 
over in silence so remarkable a change in the 
most important source of tlie civil law. iM. 
Hugo has conclusively sliown that the vaif.ous 
passages in authors, like Rulrojilus, are not 
sutiicient to establish the o])iiiion introduced 
by lleincccius. Compare Hugo, vol. il p. 76. 
A new proof of this is found in tlie Institutes 
of Gains, who, in the first books of his work, 
expresses himself in the same manner, without 
mentioning any change made by Hadrian. 
Ncvertiieless, if it had taken place, ho must 
have noticed it, as he docs 1. i. S, the responsa 
prudentum, on the occasion of a rescript of 
Hadrian. There is no lacuna in the text. 
Wliy then should Oalus maintain silence con* 
corning an innovation so much more important 
tliau that of which he speaks f After all, this 
question becomes of slight interest, since, in 
fact, we find no change in the perpetual edict 
inserted in tho Digest, from the time of Had- 
rian to the end of tiiat epoch, except that made 
by Julian (compare Hugo, 1. c.). The later 
lawyers appear to follow, in their commen- 
taries, the same text as their predecessors. It 
Is natural to suppose, that, after the labours 
uf so many men di.stinguishedin jurisprudence, 
the (randng uf the edict must liave attained 
such ]>erfection, that it would liave been dllfl- 
eult to have made any innovation. We nowliete 
find that the jurists of the Pandects disputed 
eunccriilng the words, or the drawing up of the 
edict. 

What difTerence would, in fact, result from 
this with regard to our codes, and our modern 
legislation ? Compare the learned Dissertation 
of M. Hicner, De ISalvli Julian! meritis in 
Edictum Pnetorium recto sestimandis. Lipsiae, 
1809,<lto.-W. 

* It le an Important question In what manner 
the emperors were invested with this legislative 
power. The newly discovered Uaius, distinctly 
states that it was in virtue of alaw— l^ec un- 
quam dubitatum cst, quin id legis vicem ob- 
tineai, cum ipse imperator per Uijm. imperium 
accipiat. But it is still uncertain whether this 
was a general law, passed on the transition of 
the government from i republican to a mon* 


the senate, the ephtlcB and orcUiom of 
tho prince were respectfully inserted. 
Hadrian' appears to liave been the first 
who assumed, without disguise, the 
plenitude of legislative power. And 
this innovation, so agreeable to his 
active mind, was countenanced by the 
patience of the times, and his long 
absence from the scat of govermneut, 
The same policy was embraced l»y sue* 
ceecling monarchs, and, according to 
the liarsli metaphor of '.J’ertullian, “tlie 
gloomy and intricate forest of ancient 
laws was cleared away by the axe of 
royal mandates and cmiitutiomy* 
'During four centuries, from Hadrian to 
Justinian, the public and private juris- 
prudence was moulded by tho will of 
the sovereign ; and few institutions, 
either hmnau or divine, were permitted 
to stand on their former basis. The 
origin of Imperial legislation was con- 
cealed liy the darkness of ages and the 
terrors of armed despotism ; and a 
double fiction was propagated by the 
cervility, or perhaps the ignorance, of 
thfc civilians, who bjj^ked in the sun* 
shine of tho Roman and Byzantine 
courts. 1. To the prayer of the ancient 
Ciesars, the people or the senate had 

1 Hit laws are the first Id the Code. See 
Dodwell (Pnuled. Cambden, p. 81l)-:J4U), who 
imnders from ihe subject in vunfused reading 
and feeble paradox.* 

^ TotamillainWeremetsquallentem sylvam 
legum novis prhicipalium rescripturum et edic- 
toi'um securibus truncalis et ewditis (Apologet. 
c. 4, p. 50, edit, llavercamp). He ])roveeds to 
praise the recent firmness of Severus, Who re- 
liealed the useless or ])eruicions laws, without 
any regard to their age or authority. 

ft 

aTcbicol form, or a law passed on the accession of 
each eraiieror. Compai’e Hugo, Hist, du Drlot 
Romain (Krench tmiislatiqn), vol. il. p. 8.— A). 

* This is again an error which Hibimn shares 
with Heitiecuiiis, and the generality of authors. 
It arises from having mistaken the insignilicant 
edict of Hadrian, inserted in the Code of Jus- 
tinian (lib. vi. tit. xxiii. c. 11), for the first con* 
fltitutio j)rincipiB, without.attetiding to the fact, 
that the I'andects contain id many constltutioua 
of the emperon, from Julius Cwsor (see 1. i. 
Digest 2!), 1). M. Hugo fustly observes, that 
the aefa of Sylla, approved by the senate, 
were the lame thing with the constitutions of* 
those who after him usurped the sovereign 
power. Moreover, we find that Pliny, and 
other ancient authors, report a multHiude of 
rescripts of the emperors from the time oi 
Augustus. Bee Hugo, Hist, dn Droit HomalU; 
voLiLp.24,27.-W. 
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Bometimes granted a personal exemp- 
tion from the obligation and penalty of 
particular statutes ; and each indulgence 
was an act of jurisdiction exercised by 
the republic over the first of her citi- 
zens, His humble prinlcge was at 
ieiigth transformed into the prerogative 
of a tyrant ; and the l^atin expression 
of “ released from the laws was sup- 
posed to exalt the emperor above aU 
human restraints, and to leave his con- 
science and reason as the sacred mca- 
sui'e of itis couiikmt. 2. A similar de- 
jieiuleiice was imphed Lu the decrees of 
the senate, which, in every reign, de- 
iined the titles and powers of an elective 
magistrate. But it was not before the 
ideas, and even tile language, of the 
Komans had been corrupted, that a 
roiinl law,* and an irrevocable gift of 
the people, were created by the fancy 
of Ulpian, or more probably of Tii- 
bonian himself and the origin of Im- 
perial power, though false in fact, and 
slavish in its consequence, was sup- 
|HU‘tcd on a principle of. freedom and 
justice. “The pleasure of the emperor 
Shsirieguiative has tftc vigour and effect 
power. of giuQo the Roman 
pcople^by the royal law, have trans- 
ferred to their prince the full extent of 
their own power and sovereignty.”^ 
i ITlie coDstitatlonal style of Legibas Solutvs 
b misinterpreted by the art or Ignorance of Dion 
Cassius (torn. i. 1. liii. p. 71 H). yu this occasion 
his editor, Kalmar, joins tiie universal censure 
which freedom and criticism liave pronounced 
against that slavisii historian. 

^ The mrd {Lex liegia) was still more recent 
than the tiling. Tlie slaves of Coramodus or 
Caracalla would have started at the name of 
royalty.* 

▼ See Cravina (0pp. p. 501-S12) and Beaufort 
(Kdpublique Komaine, tom. i. p. 255-274). He 
has made a proi)er use of two dissertations by 
•John Frederic ()ronovhi8 and Nooilt, both trans- 
lated, with valuable notes, byBarboyrac, 2 vols. 
in 12mo, 1731. 

4 Initjtttt. 1. i. tit. il. No. 6. Pandect. 1. 1. 

, tit. iv, Itg. 1. (^d. Justinian, 1. 1. tit. xvii.lcg. 
1. No. 7. In bis Antiquities and Elements, 
Heineccius baa amply treated de constitution!- 
bus prlncipum, which are illustrated by (lode- 
frov (Comment, ad God. Theodos. 1. 1. tit. i. ii. 
lil.) and Gtavlna (p. 87-(K)).t 
• * Yet a century before, Domitian was called, 
not only by Martial, but even in public docu- 
ments, Dominos et Deus Noster. Sueton. 
Domit. gap. 18. Hugo.— W. 

t Calus (see note* p. 182) asserts that the im- 
perial edict or rescript has, and always bad, tlis 
tone of law, because the imperial authority 


The will of a single man, of a child 
perhaps, was allowed to prevail over 
the wisdom of ages and the inclinations 
of millions ; and the degenerate Greeks 
were proud to declare, that in his hands 
alone the arbitrary exercise of Icdsla* 
tion could be safely deposited. “ ^Hiat 
interest or passion,” exclaims Theo 
philus in the court of Justinian, “ can 
reach the calm and sublime elevation of 
the monarch ? he is already master of 
the lives and fortunes of his subjects ; 
and those who have incurred his dis- 
pleasure are already numljcred with the 
dead.”* Disdaining the language of 
.flattery, the historian may confess, that 
in questions of private jurisprudence, 
the absolute sovereign of a great em- 
pire can seldom be influenced by any 
personal considerations. Virtue, or 
tvetf reason, will suggest to his im- 
partial mind, that he is the guardian 
of peace and equity, and that the in- 
terest of society is inseparably connected 
with his own. Under the weakest and 
most vicious reign, the scat of justice 
was filled by the wisdom and integrity 
of Papinian and Ulpian and the purest 
materials of the Code and Pandects are 
iuscri))ed with the names of Caracalla 
and his ministers.^ The tyrant of P^ome 
was sometimes the benefactor of the 
provinces. A dagger terminated the 
crimes of Domitiau ; but the prudence 
of Nerva confirmed his acts, which, in 
the joy of their deliverance, had been 
rescinded by an indignant senate.^ 

* Theophilug, is Panpbras. Grmc. Instltut. 
p. S3, 34, edit. Keitz. For bis person, time, 
writings, see the Tbeopbilus of J. U. Mylius, 
Excurs. iii. p. 1034-1073. 

^ There is more envy than reason in the com- 

f lalnt of Macrinus (Jul. Capitolin. c. 13): 
lefas esse leges videri Commodi et Caracallie 
et bominum imperitorum voluntates. Corn- 
modus was made a Divus by iiieverus (Dodwell, 
Prtulect. viii. p. 321, 326). Yet be occurs only 
twice in the Pandects. 

» Of Antoninus Caracalla alone 200 constitu- 
tions are extant in the Code, and with hii 
father ICO. These two princes are quoted fifty 
times in the Pandects, and eight in the Insti- 
tutes (Terrasson, p. 265); 

4 Plin. SecuDd. EplstoL z. 06. Sueton. in 
Domitian. c. 23. ^ 

rests upon law. Clonst!tnttoprinclpi8e8t,qaod 
tmperator decreto vel edicto, vel episto^ cou 
etituit, nee unquam dubitatum, quki id legit 
vicem obtiDeat,eam ipee intperator per legem 
imoerium acciniat, Gaius, 6, Instil, i. oL 
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Yet in the mcnjits^' replies to the con- 
>«lMons of the mgistra- 
tes, the wisest of princes 
might be deceived by a partial exposi- 
tion of the case. And this abuse, which 

f iliiced tlicir hasty decisions on the same 
evel with mature and deliberate acts of 
legislation,’ was inellectually condemned 
by the sense and example of Trajaiu 
The nscripts of the emperor, his (p'ants 
and decrees, his edicts and pragmatic 
sanctimis, were subscribed in pui-ple 
ink,“ and transmitted to the provinces 
as general or special laws, which the 
magistrates were bound to execute, 
and the people to obey. But a.s tlicir 
number continually multiplied, the rule 
of obedience became each day more 
doubtful and obscure, till the will of 
the sovereign was fixed and ascertained 
in the Gregorian, the Hermogeu'ian, 
and the 'llieodosian codes.* The two 
first, of which some fragments have 
escaped, were framed by two private 
lawyers, to preserve the constitutions' 
of the Pagan emperors from Hadrian to 
Constantino. The third, which is still 

Wt vras a maxim of Constantine, contra Jus 
rescripta nun valeant (Cod. Theodos. 1. i. lit. 
ii. ieg. 1). The emperors reluctantly allow 
some scrutiny into the law and the fact, some 
dela}', petition. &c. ; but tliese insuliicient 
remedies are too much in the discretiou and 
at the peril of the judge. 

- A compound of vermlllion and cinnabar, 
whicli marks the Imiwrlal diplomas from Leo 
I. (a.i). 470) to the fall of the Greek empire 
(Bibliotheque Itaisonnde de la Diplomatique, 
tom. L p. 500*514. Lami, de Eruditione Aiios- 
tolorum, tom. ii. p. 72a-720). 

* Savlgny states the following as the atttho^ 
ities for the itoman law at the commencement 
of the fifth century 

1. The writings of the Jurists according to 
the re/ulatious of the Constitution of Valen* 
tinian the Third, first promulgated in the West, 
but by its admission into tbe Theodusian Code 
establlsbed likewise in tbe East'. (This Con- 
otitution established tbe authority of tbe fire 
great Jurists, Papiuiau, Paulus, Caius Dlpian, 
and Modeitinus, as interpreters of the ancient 
law. * * * In cose of difference of opinion 
among these five, a majority decided the case ; 
where they were equal, the opinion of Papinlan ; 
where he was silent, the judge ; but see p. 190, 
and lingo, vol. ii. p. bU). 

S/ The Gregorian and Dermogenlan Collection 
of tbe Impeiiai Rescripts. 

8. Tbe Code of ThMudosius tbe Second. 

4. Tbe particular KovelUe, as additions and 
npplements to this Code. Savlgny, voL L p. 


extant, was digested in sixteen books 
by the order of the younger Theodosius, 
to consecrate the laws of the Chrii,tian 
princes from Constantine to his own 
reign. But the three codes obtained 
tan equal authority in the trii munis; 
and any act which was not included in 
the sacred deposit might be disregarded 
by the judge as spurious or obsolete.' 

Among sava^ nations, the want of 
letters is imperfectly sup- Form* of tht 
plied by tlie use of visible 
signs, which awaken ^attention, and 
pei-pctuate the remembrance of any 
public or private transaction. The 
•jurisprudence of the first Komans ex- 
hibited the scenes of a pantomime ; the 
words were adapted to the gestures, 
and the slightest error or neglect in the 
forms of proceeding was sutlieient to 
annul the suhsfance of the fairest elaijn, 
Thu communion of the marriage-life 
was denoted by the necessary elements 
of fire and water;* and the divorced 
wife resigned the buuch of keys, by the 
delivery of which she had been invested 
with the government of the family, 
The manumission of a son, or a slave, 
was performed by turning him round 
with a gentle blow on the clAick ; a 
work was prohibited by the casting of 
a stone ; prc.scription w'as interrupted 
by tlie breaking of a branch; the 
clenched fist was the symbol of a pledge 
or deposit ; tbe right hand was the gift 
of faith and confidence. The indenture 
of covenants was a broken straw; 
weights and scales were introduced 
into every payment, and the heir who 
accepted a testament was sometin^s 
obliged to snap his fingers, to cast 
away his garments, and to leap and 
dance with real or fflTected transport. 3 

J Schulting, Jurisprudentla Ante-Justlnianea, 
p. G81-718. CujaoiuB assigned to Gregory the 
reigns from Hadrian to Gallienus, and the con- 
tinuation to his fellov-labourer Hermogenes. 
This general division may be just, but tliey 
often trespassed on each other's ground. 

8 Sctevola, most probably Q. (Tervldius Sees* 
Tola, tlie master of Papinlan, considers this ac- 
ceptance of fire and water as the essence of, 
marriage (Paudeot. 1. xxlv. tit 1, leg. 96. See 
Ueineccius. Hist. J. R. Ho. 817). 

^ Cicero (de Ofilciis, iii. 19) may state^n ideal 
case, but St. Ambrose (deOffleiis, ill. 2) apraali 
to Ute practice of his own times, which Ite 
undentood as a lawyer and a maglstrata 
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n a citizen pursued any stolen goods 
into a neighbour’s house, be concealed 
Ills nakeduess with a linen towel, aud 
liid his face with a mask or baaia, lest 
ho should encounter the eyes of a 
virgin or a matron.’ In a civil action, 
tlic plainliil’ touched the ear of his 
witness, seized his reluctant adversary 
by the neck, and implored, in solemn 
lamentation, tlie aid of his fellow* 
citizens. The two competitors grasped 
each other’s hand as if tlicy stood pre- 
pared for combat before the tribunal of 
the proetor; he commanded them to 

(Schulting ad Ulpian. Fragment, tit xxii. No. 
28, p. (343, 644).* 

^ The fui'tum lance licioi]Uu conceptum was 
DO longer understood In the time of the An. 
toninea (A ulus (jelllus, xvl. 10). The Attic 
deilvaiiou of Iteitieccius (Antiquitat. Horn. 1. 
iv. tit. 1. No. 13-21) is supported by the evidence 
of Aristophanes, his scholiast, and Pollux, t 

* Id tliis passage the author has endeavoured 
to collect all the examples of judicial formal* 
aries wlilch he could find. That which he ad- 
duces as the form of cretio hmreditatis is ab- 
solutely false. It Is sullicient to glance at the 
passage in Cicero which he cites, to see that it 
has no relation to it. The author apireals to the 
opinion of Scbulting, ilio In the passage 
(|u<)ted, himself protests against the ridiculous 
and absurd interpretation of tlie passage in 
Oicero, andiobserves that Grjuvius bad already 
well explained the real sense. See in Gains Uie 
form of cretio hsereditatis, Instit. L 11. p. 1U6. 
~W. 

. t Nothing more Is known of this ceremony ; 
nevertheless we find that already In his own 
days Gains turned It Into ridiciMe. He says 
(lib. ill. et p. et IM, 1 293), prohiblTl actio quad- 
rupU ez edlcto pnetorls iutroducta est ; lex 
autem eo nomine nullam pmnam constltuit. 

• Hoc solum prmcepit, ut qui qumre velit, 
niidus qumt, tlnteo cinctus, lancem habens ; 
qui si quid invenerit, jubet id lex furtum mani- 
fcbtiun esse. Quid sit autem linteum! qum- 
situimesl, Sed verius est consutl genus esse, 
quo necessarlw partes tegerentur. Quare lex 
tota rldicula est, Nam qui vestitum qumrero 
prohibet. Is et nudum ^mercre prohibiturus 
est ; eo magis, quod Ita quiesita res inventa 
luajori pceme subjiclatur. belnde quod lancem 
Bive ideo haberi jubeat, nt manibus occupatis 
nihil Bubjiciatur, give ideo ut quod inveuerit, 
loi Irnponat, neutrum eorum prouedit, si id 
quod quioratur, ejui magnltudinis aut nntune 
sit ut neque subjlcl, neque ibl imponi possit. 
Certe non dubltatur, cujuscunque iuateri«« sit 
ea lanx, satis legl fieri. AVe see, moreover, 
from this passage, that the basin, as most 
authors, resting on the authority of Fostus, 
have supposed, was not used to cover the 
llgure.-\^ Gibbon says the face, though 
squally ioAcurately. This pissage of Gaius, 1 
must observe, as well as others in M. Waru- 
kbnig's work, is very Ittaceuiately piiotod.— M. 


produce the object of the dispute; they 
went, they returned with measured 
steps, and a clod of earth was cast at 
his feet to represent the field for which 
they contended. This occult science of 
the words and actions of law was tlie 
iuheritimce of the poiitilTs and patri- 
cians. Like tlio Chaldean astrologers, 
they announced to their clients the 
days of business and repose ; these im- 
portant trifles were interwoven with 
the religion of Niima ; and, after the 
publication of the Twelve Tables, the 
Roman people were still enslaved by Iho 
ignorance of judicial proceeding. The 
tficachcry of some plebeian officers at 
length revealed the profitable mystery ; 
in a more enlightened age, the legal 
actions were derided and observed ; 
aud the same antiquity which sancti- 
fied tlfo practice, obliterated the use 
and meaning of this primitive Ian- 
guage.* 

A more liberal art was cultivated, 
however, by the sagos of snceeiiion of 
Rome, who, in a stricter **^*®^^*^***y*”' 
sense, may be considered as the authors 
of the civil law. The altcratiun of the 
idiom and manners of the Romans 
rendered the style of the Twelve Tables 
less familiar to each rising generation, 
and the doubtful passages were im- 
perfectly explained by the study of 
legal antiquarians. 'To define the am- 
biguities, to circumscribe the latitude, 
to apply the principles, to extend the 

1 Id his Oration for Mureu (a 4-18) Cicero 
turns into ridicule the forms and mysteries of 
the civilians, which are represented with more 
candour by Aulus Geilius (Noct. Attic, xx. 10), 
Giavlna (0pp. p. 265-2(37), and lleineccius (An- 
tiquitttt, 1. iv. tit. vi.).* 

* Gibbon had conceived opinions too decided 
against the forms of procedure in use among 
the Ugmans, Yet it is on these solemn forms 
that the certainty of laws has been founded 
among all nations. Those of the Homans were 
very intimately allied with the ancient religion, 
and must of necessity have disappeared as 
Home attained a higher degree of civilisation. 
Have not modern nations, even the most civi- 
lised, overloaded their laws with a Ihonstind 
forms, often absurd, almost always trivial 1 
How many examples are afforded by the 
English law 1 See on the nature of these forma 
the work of M. de Savigny ou the Vocation of 
our Age for Leglslaticm and Jurisprudence, 
Heidelberg, 1814, p. 9, 10 ~W. This work of 
M. Savigny has been translated into Engliah b| 
Mr. llayward.~M. 
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conscfiaeiiccs, to reconcile the real or 
nji parent contradictions, was a much 
tiuhler and more important task ; and 
tlie province of le^dslation was silently 
Invaded by the expounders of ancient 
statutes. Their subtle interpretations 
concurred with the equity of tlie])r:ntor, 
to reform tlie tyranny of the darker 
ages ; however strange or intricate the 
means, it was tlie aim of artilieial jnris- 
pnidence to restoi’e the simple dictates 
of natiM’e and reason, and the slvill of 
priwite citi/ens was usefully employed 
to miilunnine the public institutions of 
their country.* The revolution of al- 
most one thousand years, from the 
Tuelvc Tables to the reign of Justinian, 
may be divided into three periods al- 
most cquiil in duration, and distin- 
guished from each other liy tlie mode of 
instruction and the character \)f the 
civilians.* Ih'ide and ignorance con- 
tributed, during the first period, to cou- 
fine within narrow limits the Bcieucc of 
lh.lntp«l.4 tljc taanliuv. On tho 
A. u, c public days of market or 
303-648 jissembly, the masters of 
the art were seen walking in the forum 
ready to impart the needful advice to 
the meanest of their fellow-citizens, 
lioin whose votes, on a future occasion, 

> T])e R('ri«.s of the civil lawyers is deduced 
liv l'oiiipoiiiu.s (de (iriKine Juris Pandect. 1. L 
tail.) 'i lie mode! m have discu&sed, with leam- 
itiu and cniicisiu, tins branch of literary history; 
anil aiuuiig these 1 have chiefly been guidnd by 
t>raviim(p. 41-710 aud lieineccius (Hist. J. K. 
.No. 113.W1). Cicero, more especially in his 
books de Oratore, de Claris Oratoribus, de Legi- 
hiis, and the Ciavis Olceroiiiana of Krnesti 
(under the names of Muciva, iVc.), afford much 
Ki'iiiiiiie and pleasing information, florace 
ofti-n alludes to the morning labours of the 
civdituii) (!5erm, 1, i. 10, lilpist. II. i. 103, &c.) 
Agricrilam landal juris legumque peritus 
Sub galli cuiitum, coiisiiltor ubi ostia pulsat 

Itoma* dulce din fuit ct solemne, reciusii 
Mane domo vigilare, clienti proiuere jura.t 

* Compare ou tlie ilusponsa ]*ru(Ientum, 
Warnkonig, Hlstolre KKteraedu Droit Komain, 
Hruxelles, 1838; p. 122.-M, 

1 It is particularly in this division of the 
history of the Jloman jurisprudence into epochs, 
that tlibhon displays ids profound knowledge 
of the laws of this people. M. Hugo, adopting 
this division, prefaced these three jicriods with 
the history of the limes anterior to the law of 
the Twelve Tables, which are, as it were, the 
Infcncy of the Homan law.— W. 


they might solicit a grateful return. 
As their years aud honours increased, 
they seated themselves at home ou a 
chair or throne, to expect with patient 
gravity the visits of tlicir clients, who 
at the dawn of day, from the town and 
country, began to thunder at their 
door. The duties of social life, and the 
incidents *>{ judicial pi-occcding, were 
the ordinary subject of these consulta- 
tions, and the verbal or written opinion 
of jum<omdt>i was framed accord- 
ing to the rules of \)rudenco and law. 
The youths of their own order and 
family were permitted to listen ; their 
children enjoyed the beneiit of more 
private lessons, and the Mnciiin race 
was long renowned for the hereditary 
knowledge of the civil law. The second 
period, tlie learned and 
splendid age of junspru- A.U.C. 

deuce, may ho extended ®**‘"®*’ 

from tlie birth of Cicero to the reign of 
Severus Alexander. A system was 
formed, schools were instituted, books 
were composed, and both the living and 
the dead occame subservient to the in- 
struction of the student. Tlie triparlilf 
of /Eliu-s Pmtus, suniamed Catus, or the 
Cunning, was preserved as \ho oldest 
work of jurisprudence. Cato tlie censor 
derived somu additional fame from his 
legal studies, and those of his son : tlio< 
kindred anpellation of Mneius Scievola 
was illustrated by three sages of the 
law ; hut the perfection of the science 
was ascribed to Servius Sulpicius, their, 
disciple, and the friend of Tully ; aud 
the long succession, which shone with 
equal lustre under the republii^ and 
under the Ciesars, is (hially closed by 
the respectable characters of Tjipinian, 
of raul, and of Ulpian. Their names, 
and the various titles of their produc- 
tions, Iiave been minutely preserved, 
and the example of Labeo may siiggeiit 
some idea of their diligence and fecund- 
ity. That eminent lawyer of the 
Augustan age divided the year be- 
Uveen the city and country, between 
business and composition; and four 
liundrod books are enumerated as the 
fruit of bis retirement. Of collec- 
tions of liis rival, Capito, the two hun- 
dred and fifty-ninth W>k is expressly 
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(luoted ; and few teachers could deliver 
their opinions in less than a century of 
volumes. In the third period, between 
the reigns of Alexander and Justinian, 
the oracles of jurisprudence were almost 
nij^to. The measure of curiosity had 
TJiird period, the throuo 

Ms'isM occupied by tyrants 

and barbarians ; the active 
spirits were diverted i)y religious dis* 
putos, and the professors of Rome, Con* 
btanlinople, and Berytus, were humbly 
content to repcat*tlie lessons of their 
iriore enlightened predecessors. From 
tlie slow advances and rapid decay of 
tlicse legal studies, it may be inferred 
that they require a state of peace and 
rdincment. From the multitude of| 
voluminous civilians who fill the in-j 
tennediate space, it is evident that such j 
studies may be luirsuod, and such works i 
may be performed, witli a common share 
of judgment, experience, and industry. 
The genius of Cicero and Virgil u'as 
more sensibly felt, as cacli revolving 
ago had been fountl incapable of pro- 
ducing a similar or si second : but tlie 
most eminent teachers of the law were 
assured of leaving disciples equal or 
superior !o themselves in merit and 
reputation. 

The jurisprudence whicR had been 

wants of the lirst Romans, 
was polished and imptovdli in the 
seventh century of the city, by the 
^alliance of Grecian philosophy. The 
8c:i'volas had been taught by use and 
experience ; but SorviusSulpicius* was 
the ^’st civilian who established his art 
on a certain and general theory.’ lor 
the discernment pf truth and falsehood 
ho applied, ns an iiffallible rule, the 
logic of Aristotle and the stoics, reduced 
particular cases to general principles, 
• ^ Crassus, or rather Cicero himself, proposes 
(iie Oratore, i. 41-42), an idea of the art or 
science of jurisprudence, wliich the eloquent, 

I but illiterate, Antonius (i. hii) affects to detide. 

I It was partly executed by Sorvius Sulpicius (in 
liruto, 0 . 41), whose praises are elegantly varied 
in Ute classic lAtinity of the Roman Gravina 

(l>. 00). 

* M., Hugo thinks that the Ingenious system 
of the Instilutes adopted by a great numter of 
the ancient lawyers, and by Justinian himself, 
dates from Senius Sulpicius. Hist, du Droit 
Rouain, voL ii. p. m.-W. 


and (liiTused over the sliapeless masi 
the light of order and eloquence. 
Cicero, his contemporary and friend, 
declined the reputation of a professed 
lawyer; but the jurisprudence of his 
country was adorned by hia inc6iripar* 
able genius, which converts into gold 
every object that it touches. After the 
example of Plato, he composed a re- 
public ; and, for the use of his republic, 
a treatise of laws, in which he labours 
to deduce, from a celestial origin, the 
wisdom and justice of the Roman con- 
stitution. The whole universe, accord- 
ing to his sublime hypotheais, foi'ins 
oile immense commonwealtli : gods ind 
men, who participate of tlie same 
essence, are members of the same com- 
munity; reason prescribes the law., of 
nature and nations ; and all positi'-'e 
institutions, liowevcr modilied l>y acci- 
dent or custom, are drawn from the 
rule of right, vdiich the Deity has in- 
scribed on every viituoiis mind. Fiom 
these ])hilosophical mysteries, he mildly 
excludes the sceptics who refuse to be- 
lieve. and the epicureans wiio are un- 
willing to act. Tlie latter disdain the 
care of the republic : he advises them 
to slumber in their shady gardens. But 
he humbly entreats tliat the new 
academy would be silent, since her bold 
objections would too soon destroy the 
fair and well-ordered stmeture of hia 
lofty system.' I’lato, ArLstotlc, and 
Zeno, he represents as tlie only teachers 
who arm and instruct a citizen for the 
duties of social life. Of those, the 
armour of the stoics *W'as found to be 
of the firmest temper ; and it was 
chicily worn, both for use and ornament, 
in the suhooLs of juri.sprudence. From 
the portico, the Roman civilian.^ learned 
to live, to reason, and to die : but they 

1 Peilurbalricem autem omnium hanim 
rcniin .uadcnilani, hanc ab Arcosila ct, Cunieade 
recentem, exoremusut silcat, nam ai invaserit 
in luBC, quiB satis Kite instructa et composita 
videantur, nlrois edet nilnas, quam quirtem ego 
placare cuplo, submovere non aurteo (de Legi- 
bus, L 13). From tills passage alone, Bentley 
(Remarks on Free-tldnking, p. 250), luight kayo 
learnt how firmly Cicem believed in tbt 
specious doctrines which he has adorned. 

^ The stoic phlloiopliy was first taught at 
Rome by Pansetlus, the Wend o] the younger 
, Sclpio(8ce his life in the M4in.de I Acad4inis 
I des InscriptloBi, tom. s. p. 75-89). 
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imbibed 'in some degree the prejudices 
ot the sect : the love of paradox, the 
pertinacious habits of dispute, and a 
Jiiimite fittachmciit to words and verbal 
(listiiiftions. The sujjuriority of form 
to imitur was introduced to ascertain 
tlic right of property : and the equality 
of crimes is countenanced by an opinion 
of Tri'batius,’ that he who touches the 
c!ir, touches the whole body ; and that 
lie who steals from a heap of corn, or 
a hogshead of wine, is ^ilty of the 
entire theft.® 

Arms, eloquence, and the study of 

A.u»rtt7 promoted a 

citizen to the honours tof 
the Roman state; and the tlirce pio- 
fessions were sometimes more con- 
spicuous by their union in the same 
character. In the composition of the 
edict, a learned praetor gave a section 
and preference to his private senti-| 
ments'; the opinion of a censor, or a 
consul, was entertained with respect; 
and a doubtful interpretation of the 
laws might be supported by the virtues 
or triumphs of the civilian, The patri- 
cian arts were long protected by the 
veil of mystery; and in more en- 
lightened times, the freedom of inquiry 
established the general principles of 
jurisprudence. Subtle and intricate 
eases wore elucidated by tlie disputes 

1 As he la quoted by Ulpian (leg. 40, ad 
Sabinum in Pandect. 1. xlvii. tit. IL leg. 21). ' 
Yet Trebatlui, after he was a leading civilian, 
qui familiam dnzit became an epicurean (Cicero 
ad Fam. vii. 5). Perhaps he was not constant 
or sincere In his new sect.* 

^ See Oravina (p. 45-61), and the ineffectual 
cavils of Mascou. Helpeccius (Uist. J. B. Ho. 
12ii), quotes and approves a dissertation of 
Bverard Otto, de Stoieft Jurisconsultomm 
Philosophil 

* Gibbon had entirely misunderstood this 
phrase of Cicero. It was only since his time 
that the real meaning of the author was ap- 
prehended. Cicero, in enumerating the qualin- 
cations of Trebatius, says, Accedit etiam, quod 
familiam dneit in Jure dvili, singuiaris memoria, 
summa acientla, which means that Trebatius 
possessed a still further most important quail- 
llcatlon for a student of civil law, a remarkable 
memory, &c. This explanation, already con- 
jectured by 0. Menage, Amsenit. Juris CivUis, 
c. 14, is found in the dictionary of ScheUer v. 
Familla, and in the History of the Roman Law 
by M. Hugo. Many authors have asserted, 
without any proof sufficient to warrant the con- 
l^ture, that Trebatini lu of the school of 


of the forum : rules, axioms, and de- 
finitions,^ were admitted as the genuine 
dictates of reason ; and the consent of 
the legal professors was interwoven into 
the practice of the tribunals, lint tlicso 
interpreters could neither enact nor 
execute the laws of the republic ; and 
the judges mightdisregard the authority 
of the Scmvolas themselves, which was 
often overthrown by the eloquence or 
sophistry of an ingenious pleader.® 
Augustus and Tiberius were the first 
to adopt, as a usefuf engine, the science 
of the civilians; and their servile 
labours accommodated the old system 
to the spirit and views of despotism. 
Under the fair pretence of securing the 
dignity of the art, the privilege of sub- 
scribing legal and valid opinions was 
confined to the sagos of senatorian or 
equestrian rank, who had been pre- 
viously approved by the judgment of 
the prince; and this monopoly pre- 
vailed, till Hadrian restored the ii'ee- 
dom of the profession to every citizen 
conscious of his abilities and knowledge. 
The discretion oL the prmtor was now 
govenied by the lessons of his teachers; 
the judges were enjoined to obey the 
comment as well as the text 6f the law; 
and the use of codicils was a memorable 
innovation, which Augustus ratified by 
the advice of the civilians. 3* , 

1 We hsr beard of the Catonian rale, the 
Aquillan stipulation, and the Maoiiian forms, 
of 211 maxims, and of 247 definitions (Pandect. 
LL.tlt.xvlzvU.). 

I Bead Cicero, L L de Otatoie, Toplca, pro 
Murena. 

> See Pon^ponltti (de Orlgtne Juris Pandect 
L i. Ut li. leg. 2, No. 47), Heioecdus In- 
etitut. 1. i. tit ii. No. 8, 1. 11. tit uv- in 
Element et Antiquitat), and Gravina (p. 41- 
45). Yet the monofSilT of Augustus, a hamh 
measure, would appear with some softening la 
the contemporary evidence; and it was pro- 
bably veiled by a decree of the senate. 

* The anthor here follows the then generaKy 
received opinion of Heinecdna The proofs 
which appear to confirm it are 1. 2. f 47. D. 1 
2, and | 8, Instit I. 2. The first of these 

toc^in^lS^ers^unti/the tfme of^ H^ria^ 
publice respondendi jus ante Augustl teoqiota 
non dabatur. Primus Divus Augustus, ut 
major juris auotoritas hsberetur, constUnit, ut 
ex auctorltate ejus responderent fQ'he passage 
of the 1 Dstitutes speaks of the different onions 
of those, quibuB est permisium jura condere. 
It is true that the first of these pauagei does 
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The most absolute mandato could 
Beeti. that the 

judges should agree >)rith 
the civilians, if the civilians agreed 
among themselves. But positive insti- 
tutions are often the lesult of custom 
and prejudice ; laws and language are 
ambiguous and arbitrary ; where reason 
is incapable of pronouncing, the love of 
argument is inilamed by the envy of 
rivals, the vanity of masters, the blind 
iittnchment of their disciples ; and the 
Koinan jurisprudeifee was divided by 
the once famous sects of the Proculiam 

not say that the opinion of these privileged 
la\vyeni had the force of &lav for the judges. 
For this reason M. Hugo altogether rejects the 
opinion adopted by lleineccius, by Bach, and 
in general by all the writers who preceded him. 
Ho conceives that the 9 8, of the Institutes re- 
ferred to the constitution of Valentinian Ilf. 
winch regulated the res|j«ctive authority to be 
ascribed to tire different writings of the great 
civilians. But we have now tbe following 
passage in the Institutes of (iaius:— Ke8])onsa 
prudentum sunt senteiitiar et opininnea eurum, 
qutbus perruisHum est jura cundcre ; quorum 
oninium si in uuum sententiie concununt, id 
quo<i ita sentiunt, legis vicem obtinet, si vero 
dissentiunt, judici licet, quam velit sententiam 
sequi, idque rescripto iJfvi Hadrianl sigiilll- 
catur. I do not know how, in opposition to 
this passage the opinion of M. Hugo can be 
iimintaiiicdr We must add to this the passage 
quoted from Pompoiiius ; and from such strong 
iroofs, it .seems incontestable that the emperors 
iiul granted some kind of privilege to certain 
B civilians, quibus permissum erat jura condere. 
Their opinion had sonetimes the force of law, 
legis vici'in. M. Hugo, endeavoiring to re*, 
roucile this phrase with his system, gives it a 
forced interpretation, which quite alters the 
gsense ; he supposes that the passage contains no 
more than what is evident of itself, that the 
authority of tire civilians was to be respected, 
tlius making a privilege of that which was free 
to al^he world. It appears to Lie almost in- 
dis])nta])le, that the emperors had sanctioned 
certain provision.^ relative to the authority of 
these civilians, consulted by the judges. But 
how far was their advice fo be respected ? This 
is a question, which it is impossible to ans^ver 
precisely, from the want of historic evidence. 

Is it not possible tliat tbe emperon established 
in authority to be consulted by tbe judges? and 
in this case this authority must have emanated 
from certain civilians named for this purpose 
by the emperofti. See Hugo, 1. c. Moreover, 
may not the passage of Suetonius, in the Life 
of Caligula, where he says, that the emperor 
wottld no longer permit the civilians to give 
their advice, mesa that Caligula entertained the 
design of suppressing this Institution? See on 
this paiaags the Themis, vol. xi. p. 17, 30. Our 
author not being acquainted with the o])inlons 
OMPOsed to Heiueoclus, has not gone to the 
bottom of the subject.— W. 


aod SaUimm. ’ Two sagei of the law, 
Ateins Capito and Antistlus Labeo,’ 
adorned the peace of the Augustan age: 
the former distinguished by the favour 
of his sovereign ; the latter more illus- 
trious by his contempt of that favour, 
and his stem though harmless opposi- 
tion to the tyrant of Rome. Their leg^ 
studies were influenced by the vai ions 
colours of their temper and principles, 
Labeo was atthclied to the form of the 
old republic ; his rival embraced the 
more prolitable substance of the rising 
monarchy. But the disposition of h 
courtier is tame and submissive ; ancl 
Capito seldom presumed to deviate 
from the sentiments, or at least from 
the words, of his predecessors ; while 
the bold republican pursued his imlc- 
pendent ideas without fear of paradox 
or inni^ations. The freedom of Labeo 
was enslaved, however, by the rigour 
of his ouTi conclusions, and he decided, 
according to the letter of the law, the 
same questions which his indulgent 
competitor resolved with a latitude of 
equity more suitable to the common 
sense and feelings of mankiiid. If a 
fair exchange had been substituted to 
the payment of money, Capito still 
considered the transaction as a legal 
sale ; ^ and he consulted nature for the 
age of puberty, without confining his 
definitioii to the precise period of 
twelve or fourteen years.* This opposi- 

1 1 have perused the Diatribe of Gotfridun 
Mascovius, the learned Maseou, do Buctis 
Jurixconsultorum (l.ipsiai, 1728, In 12mo, p. 
276), a learned treatise on a narrow and barren 
ground. 

See tbe character^f Antistius Labeo in 
Tacitus (Annal. iii. TS) and in an epistle of 
Atcius Capito (Aul. Geliius, xiil. 12), who 
accuses bis rival of libertas niinia et veem. Yet 
Horace would not h.’ive lashed a virtuous and 
respectable senator', and I must adopt the 
enien'dation of Bentley, who reads Lahie>io 
insanior (Serm. I. iii. 82). See Mascou, de 
Sectis (c. 1. p. 1-24). 

8 Justinian (Institut. I ill. tit. 23, and 
Tbeophil. V’ers. Graic. p. 077, 680) has com • 
menioratcd tlits weighty dispute, and the verses 
of Homer that were alleged on cither side as 
legal authorities. It was decided by Paul (leg. 
33, ad Bdict. in Pandect. 1. xviii. tit. i. leg. 1), 
since, In a simple exchange, the buyer could 
not be discriminated from the seller. 

* This controversy was likewise given for 
the Procnlians, to supersede the indecency of « 
search, and to eomply with th^ aphorism of 
Hippoeratei, who was attached to tbe septenary 
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tion of Bcntimeuts was propagated in 
the writings and lessons of the two 
founders; the schools of Capito and 
Labeo maintained their inveterate con* 
diet from the age of Augustus to that 
of Hadrian ; * and the two sects derived 
their appellations from Sabinus and 
Proculus their most celebrated teachers. 
The names of Cmiam and Pegaaians 
were likewise applied to the same 
parties ; but, by a strange reverse, tljc 
popular cause was in the liands of Pega- 
sus,'*' a timid slave of Domitian, while 
the favourite of the Cfesars was repre- 
sented by Cassius, 3 who gloried in his 
descent from the patriot assassin. By 
tlio perpetual edict, the controversies 
of the sects were in a great measure 
determined. For that importont work, 
the Emperor Hadrian ]n'eferred the 
chief of the Sabinians: the frinids of 
monarchy prevailed ; but the modera- 
tion of Salvius Julian insensibly recon- 
ciled the victors and the vanquished. 
Like the coutemporary philosophers, 
the lawyers of the age of the Antonines 
disclaimed the authority of a master, 
and adopted from every system the 
most probable doctrines.^ But their 

number of two weeks of years, or 700 of days 
(Institut. 1. i. tit. xTii.). Plutarch and the 
Stoics (de Plaoit. Philosojph. 1. v. c. 24) assign a 
more natural reason. Fourteen years is the 
^9 i fVif/iartKts zpiureit ipfih 
See the vestigia of the sects in Mascou, c. ix. p. 
14r.-270. 

^ The series and conclusion of the sects are 
described by Mascou (c. ii.-yii. p. 24*120) ; and 
it would be almost ridiculous to praise ids 
eiiual Justice to these obsolete sects.* 

'■i At the first Rununons he files to the turbot- 
council ; yet Juvenal (Satir. Iv. 75-81) styles the 
prefect or bailiff of Uenje sancUsslmus leguiii 
inlcrprt's, From his science, says the old 
scliolia'-t, ho was called, not a man, but a book, 
lie derived the singular name of Pegasus from 
the galley which his father commanded. 

a T.icifc. Annal. xvil. 7. Suetoa. in Nerono, 
e. xxxvii. 

4 Mascou, de Scctis, c. viii. p. 120 144, de 
Hercisuundis, a legal term which was applied 
to theie eclectic lawyers : herciscere is lyuony 
mouB to dividere.t 

* The work of Gains, subsequent to the 
time of Hadrian, furnishes us with some infor- 
mation on this subjeot. The disputes which 
arose between those two sects appear to have 
been very numerous. Qaius avows himself a 
disciple of Sabinus and of Cains. Compre 
Hugo, vol. ii. p. 100,— W. 

t This word has never existed. Cuiacius is 
Um author of it, who read the wor^ lertis 


writings would have been less volumin- 
ous, their choice been more unani* 
mous. The couscicnco of the judge 
was perplexed by the number and 
weight of discordant testimonies, and 
every sentence that his' passion or 
interest might pronounce was justihed 
by the sanction of some venerable 
name. An indulgent edict of tho 
younger Theodosius excused him from 
the labour of comparing and weighing 
their arguments. Five civilians, uiius, 
Papinian, Paul, Ulpian, and Modcs- 
tinus, were established as tho oracles of 
jurisprudence: a majority was decisive; 
but if their opinions were equally 
divided, a casting vote was ascribed to 
the superior wisdom of Papiniau.* 

^ See tlie Theoilosian Code, 1. i. lit. iv. with 
Oodefroy's Commentary, tom. L p. SO-85.* This 
decree might give occasion to Jesuitical dis- 
putes like those in the J.ettrcs Frovinciales, 
wliether a Judge Was obliged to follow the 
opinion of J'iipiulan, or of a majority, against 
hU juilginout, against his conscience, &c. Yet 
condi in Sevviusad Virg. iK’rit.cindi, to which 
ho gave an cvronoims lulci pieLal lOii, U . 

*Wo posHesj (feliice lS2-i) soi'io intoirsthig 
inforuialiun as to the flaming of the Tlieod biaii 
Code, and its ratification at Itome, in the }i!ar 
4J18. M. ClosiuB, now professor at Horpat lu 
Itussia, and M. Peyron, member of tiiu Academy 
of Turin, have discovered, tho one M Milan, tho 
other at Turin, a great part of tho five first 
books of the Code, which were wanting, and 
besides this, the reports (gesta) of the sitting of 
the scuato at Home, in which tlie Code mus , 
published, in the }i;.ir after the marriage of 
yalentinhn,lJr. Among these pieces are tho 
constitutlona which nominate commissioners 
for the formation of the Code ; and though 
there arc many points of considerable obscurity 
in these documents, they communicate many* 
facts relative to this legislation. 

1. Tliat Theodosius designed a great reform 
in tho legislation, to add to the Gregoria^ and 
ffermogenian codes all the new oonstiti^ions 
from Constantine to his own day ; and to frame 
a second code for common use, with oxtracls 
from the tliree codes, find from the works of the 
civil lawyers. All laws either abrogated or 
fallen into disuse were to be noted under their 
proper heads. 

2. An ordinance was issued in 429 to form 
commission fur this purpose, of nine iiersons, 
of wlilch AntiochttS, as qurestor and prefectus, 
was ])resldent A second commissiuo of six* 
teen moiubcrg was issued in 435 under the same 
pi evident. 

J. A code which we possess under the na;iiQ 
of Codex Theodosianus, was finished in 43S, 
published in the Fast, in an ordinance ad< 
dres^vd to ^lorentius, 

4, Hed'ore it was published in the West, 
ValetUinian submitted it to the senate. There 
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When Justinian ascended the throne, 
l«f<iraatioiiof reformation of the 
the^manuw Roman jurisprudence was 
by uitiniui. arduous but indispen- 
sable task. In tlio space of ten cen- 
turies, the infinite variety of laws and 
legal opinions had filleil many thou- 
sand volumes, which no fortune could 

C ' ISC and no capacity cOuld digest. 

could not easily be found ; and 
the judges, poor in the midst of riches, 
were reduced to the exercise of their 
illiterate discrctiois. Tiie snbjucts of 
the Greek provinces were ignorant of 
the language tliat disposed of their lives 
and properties; and the barbamtit 
dialect of the Latins was imperfectly 
studied in the academies of llerytus 
and Constantinople. Ah an Illyrian 
soldier, tinit idiuiii was familiar to tltc 
infancy of Justinian ; Ins youth had 
l)een instructed by the lessons of juris- 
prudence, and his lm))cnal choice 
selected the Juost learne«l civilians of 
the Last, to labour witli their sovereign 
in the work of reformation.’ The 

a Ipfiial itor might give that opinion, however 
fiilflU, lliu validity, not of truth, but ut' law.* 

^ For the legal labours of Justinian, I have 
studied thiU^refaceto the Institutes ; the Hist, 
fiei'oml, ana third Prefaces to the PatulectB; 
tlie lust and second Prelaeei to the Code ; and 
the Code itself (1. i. tit. ivil. de Netoii Juic 
Mjuilcaiido.), After these ungiinii tiMinionifS, 
• 1 have consulted, among the moderns, IJuinec 

IS a leport of the ptueeedings cl the benatc, 
wijiu!i closed with loud aecbuiiatluns and gram- 
.ations.—From Warnkonig, Uistoire du Droit 
Koniaiii, p. Wenck lias published this 
*work, Codlcis Theodoslani llbrl priores. Utp- 
zig. 1826.-M. 

* Closius of Tubingen communicated to M. 
M'arjj^onig the two following constitutions of 
the J-Jmimror Cousiantine, whieii ho discuveu'd 
in llitt Ambrosian library at Milan 
1. Inijier, Coustaiilliiua Aug. ad Maximium 
Pniif. Prietorio. * 

I’erpctuas prudentum contentionos eruere 
eutiipiites, Ulplani ao Pauli, In Paplniauum 
iioUs, i|ui dum ingenil laudem secUntur, non 
inm eorrigere eum quam depravare uialucrunt, 
aboleri prmnephnus. Dat. III. Kalend. Oolob. 
et Const. Cons, et Crispi (321). 

Idem Aug. ad Maximium Prsef. Prmt. 
Ilniversa, i^um scrlptura Pauli enntinentur, 
ncjipta auctorilate drraaiula sunt, et omnl 
venerallone uelebrantla. Ideoq ue seuteii tiaruni 
llbroa pleniRsimA luce et perfectiasima eloca- 
tione et justissimA juris ratlone succinctos in 
indiciis f#olatos Valero minlme dubitatur. 
r.>at. V, Kalend. Oct, Tcevlr. ('onst. et Max. 
Ooesf 827).-\F. 


theory of professors was assisted by the 
practice of advocates, and the experi- 
ence of magistrates; a^nd the whole 
undertaking was animated by the spirit 
of Triboiiiau.* This extraordinary m;in, 
tlic object of 80 much 
praise and censure, was a 
native of Side in Pamphylia ; and liis 
genius, like that of Bacon, embraced, 
as his own, all the business and know- 
ledge of the age. Triboniau composed, 
both in prose and verso, on a strange 
diversity of curious and abstruse sub- 
jects ;* a double panegyric of Justinian 
and tlie life of the philosopher Tlioo- 
dotns ; tlie nature of happiiic,s 3 and the 
duties of government ; liomer’s cata- 
logue luul the fuiu'-and-twenty .sorts of 
metre; the a.stronomical (.'anon of IHo- 
Icmy ; the oiuuigcs of the months ; the 
huuses^f tile planets; and the harmoiiio 
system of the world. To the literature 
of Greece he added the usi* of the Latin 
tongue ; the Roman civilians were de- 
posited in his library and in his mind ; 
and he most assnluously cultivated 
those arts which opened the road of 
wealth and pivfcnnent. From the bar 
of the praitorian prefects, he raised 
himself to the honours (»f ijiiaistor, of 
coimul, and of master of the oillccs : the 
council of Jn.stinian listened to his do- 
Hueiicn and wisdom ; and envy was miti- 
gated by the gentleness and aHahility of 
lii.s manaerH, The rcjiroaeliefi of impiety 
and avarice have .stained the virtues or 
tile reputation of Tnbonian. In a bi- 
goted and persecuting court, the 
principal minister was accused of a 
secret aversion to the Christian faith, 
and was supposeiK to entertain tlie 

CIU8 (Hist. J. ll. Xa. 383-4U),Terra9Bon (Iliut. 
Uela Jurispruiltsnco ILomaitm, p. iM )-.s <(;), ilra- 
viim(Opp. .n. 113-100), ami Lmh-wig, in his Jlfo 
of JustiMian (p. l!)-12;i, 3I.S-3.U ; for the I'mls 
and Novels, p. 20a-2'il; for the Di£;t;.st or 
l*audect.s, p. 2(;2-317). 

^ For tlie character of Tribonian, sen the 
testimonie.<i of Frocopias (Periln. 1. J. o 23, 24, 
Anecdot. c. 13, 20) and Suldos ftom. iil. p. 601, 
edit, Kuster). Ludewig (in Vit. Justinian, p. 
175-209) works hard, very hard, to white wa-sli 
—the blauk-a-moor. 

2 I apply the two passages of Suidas to the 
same man: every circumstance so exactly 
tallies. Yet the lawyers appear ignorant : and 
FabriciuH is inclined to separate the two char* 
acters (lUbliot. (iraic. tom. i. p. 341, ii. p. SIS, 
li!. p, JIS, Xil. p, 3-ld, .153, 474). 
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fentiments of an Atheist and a Pagan, opinion ; and his laborious compilation! 
which have been imputed, incousist* are guarded by the sages and legislator! 
ently enough, to the last philosophers of past times. Instctd of a statue cast 
of Greece. His avarice was more in a simple mould by the hand of an 
clearly proved and more sensibly felt, artist, the works of Justinian represent 
If he were swayed by gifts in the ad- a tessellated pavement of antique and 
ministration of justice, the example of costly, but too often of incoherent, 
Pkicon will again occur; nor can the fragments. In the first year of his reign, 
merit of Trlbonian atone for his base- he directed the faithful Tribonian, and 
ness, if he degraded the sanctity of his nine learned associates, to revise the 
profession ; and if laws were every day ordinances of his predecessors, as they 
enacted, modified, or repealed, for the were contained, since the time of 
base consideration of his private emolu- Hadrian, in the Gregorian, Hermo- 
ment. In the sedition of Constant!- genian, and Theodosian codes ; to purge 
noplc, his removal was granted to the the errors and contradictious, to re- 
clamours, perhaps to the just indigna- trench whatever was obsolete or super- 
tion, of the people : but tlie qumstor fiuous, and to select the wise and salu- 
was speedily restored, and till the hour tary laws best adapted to the practice 
of his death, lie possessed, above tw'cnty of the tribunals and the use of his sub- 
years, the favour and confidence of the jects. The work was accomplished is 
emperor. His passive and dutilhl sub- fourteen months ; and the twelve book! 
mission has been honoured with the or tables^ which the new Decemvirs pro- 
praise of Justinian himself, whose duced, might be designed to imitate 
vanity was incapable of discerning how the la^urs of their Roman predecessors, 
often that submission degenerated into The new Code of Justinianwas honoured 
the grossest adulation. Tribonian with his name, and confirmed by his 
adored the virtues of his gracious royal signature; ^authentic transcripts 
master : the earth was unworthy of were multiplied by the pens of notaries 
such a prince ; and he affected a pious and scribes ; they were transmitted to 
fear, that Justinian, like Elijah or the magistrates of tho Eurdpean, the 
Romulus, would be snatched into the Asiatic, and afterwards the African 
air, and translated alive to the mansions provinces ; and the law of the empire 
of colestial glorv.' was proclaimed on solemn festivals at 

If Cossar had achieved tho reforma- the doors of churches. A more arduous 
Tbecodtof tion of the Roman law, operation Vas still behind nePudecti 
Juitiuiu. Ilia creative genius, en- —to extract the spirit of 
lightened by reflection and study, would jurisprudence from the decisions and, 
have given to tho world a pure and conjectures, the questions and dis- 
origiualsystemof jurisprudence. What- putes, of the Roman civilians. Seven- 
ever flattery mighf suggest, the em- teen lawyers, with Tribonian at^^heir 
pcrcf of the East was' afraid to establish bead, were appointed by the empera 
his private judgment as the standard of to exercise an aDsoluto jurisdiction ovcf 
equity : in the possession of le^slative the works of thbir predecessors. 11 
power, he borrowed tho aid of tune and they had obeyed his commands in ten 

years, Justinian would have been satis- 
1 This story Is related by Hesychlus (de Viris fied with their diligence ; and the rapid 
("i K ofthoDIOESTOrPANMCXS,.' 

credible 1 

—-Nihil est quod credere de se * U6,t}t»rc» (general receivers) was a com- 

Nunpcwsit.cumlaudaturDiisKiiuapotestaa. mon title of the Greek miscellanies (Pliu. 
Fontenelle (tom. I p. 82-39} bas ridiculed the Prsefat. ad lilst. Natur.) The Digtaia" of 
imputisuoeof the modest Virgil. Uut the same Hceevola, MarcelUnus, Celsus, were already 
Fiinietielltt places his king above the divine familiar to the civilians : but Justinian was in 
Augustus; and the sage Boiieau has not the wrong when he used the two appllationiM 
blushed to say, " Le deitin i m mx n'oseroit synonymous. Is the word fandects Greek or 
balaucer." Yet setther Anguetoi nor booli Latin-masculine or femlnlBef The diligent 
AIY. were fools. Brenckman will not presume to decide tfieee 



m thteo yeftfs, Will deserve praise or 
censure) according to the merit of the 
execution. From the library of Tri- 
bonian, they chose forty, the most 
eminent civilians of former times ;* two 
thousand treatises were comprised in an 
abridgment of fifty hooks ; and it has 
been carefully recorded, that three 
millions of lines or sentences’ were re> 
diiced, in this al)8tract, to the moderate 
number of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. The edition of this great work 
was delayed a mdhth after that of the 
INSTITUTES ; and it seemed reasonable 
tiiat the elements should precede the 
digest of the Roman law. As soon as 
the emperor had approved their la'oours, 
he ratified, by his legislative power, the 
speculations of these private citizens : 
their commentaries, on thetwelve tables, 
the perpetual edict, the laws 'of the 
people, and the decrees of the senate, 
succeeded to the authority of the text ; 
and the text was abandoned, aa a 
useless, though venerable, relict of| 
antiquity, Tlje Code, the Pandeets^ 
and the hiditvles, were declared to be 
the legitimate system of civil juris- i 
prudence ; they alone were admitted in ! 
the trib%nal8, and they alone were 
taught in the academies of Rome, Con- ! 
stantinople, and Berytus. Justinian 

• addressed to the senate and provinces, 
his etcrml orada; and his pride, under 
the mask of piety, ascribed %e consum- 

momentous controveniles (Hist. Pandect. 
Florentln. p. 800.804).* 

* 1 AngeluBpGlitianus(l.v.£pist.ult.) reckons 
tliirtv-seven (u. 192.800), civilians quoted in the 
Pandects-a learned, and for bis times, au 
utrurdinary list. The Greek index to the 
Pandects enumerates tldrt 7 .nlne, and fortj are 
produced by thehadefatigid)leFabrlciuB(Bibliot. 
Gr»c. tom. ill. p. 488*602). Antoninus Angus* 
tuB (de Nominibus Propriis Pandect, apud 
Ludewig, p. 283), Is said to have added fifty-four 
names ; but they must be vague or second-hand 
references. 

• * The of the ancient MSS. may be 
strictly defined as lentMioes or periods oi nconi- 
plete sense, vhioh, on the breadth ot the patch- 
ment roUi or volumes, eompoied as mimy linos 
of unequal length. The number of 
in eseh book served as a check on' the errors of 
the scribes (Ludewig, p. 211*216) t and hli 
origtnid author Suloer. Thesaur. Eccleslast. 
tom. Lp. 1021*1036). 

• The word novJieitw was formerly te com- 
lum uicii See the preface to Auius GelUos. 


mation of this groat dcSigfi to the sup- 
port and inspiration of the Deity. 

Since the emperor declined the fame 
and envy of original com- 
v e can only re- 
at Ins hands, me- 
choice, and fidelity, 
tlie humble, though indispensabid, 
virtues of a compUer. Am(rg the 
various combinations of cas, it is 
difficult to assign any reasonable pre* 
ference; but as the order of Justinian 
is different in his three works, it is 
possible that all may Im wrong ; and it 
is certain that two cannot be riglit. 1 n 
the selection of ancient laws, he seems 
to have viewed his predecessors with- 
out jealousy, and with equal regard ; 
the series could not ascend above the 
reign of Hadrian, and the narrow dis- 
tiuctidn of Paganism and Christianity, 
introduced by the superstition of Theo 
dosius, had been abolished by the con 
sent of mankind. But the jurispru 
dence of the Pandects is circumscribed 
within a period of a hundred years, 
from the perpetual edict, to the death 
of Severus Alexander: the civilians 
who lived under the first Cmsars are 
seldom permitted to speak, and only 
three names can be attributed to the 
age of the republic. I'ho favourite of 
Justinian (it has been fiercely urged) 
was feaiiul of cncounteriug tho light of 
freedom and the gravity of Itoinau 
sages. Tribonian condemned to ob- 
livion tho genuine and native wisdom 
of Cato, the Soesvolas, and Sulpicius ; 
while he invoked spirits more congenial 
to his own, tho J^ians, Greeks, and 
Africans, who flocked to the Imperial 
court to study Latin as a foreign tongue, 
and jurisprudence as a lucrative pro 
fession. mt tho ministers of J ustinian' 
were instructed to labour, not for the 
curiosity of antiquarians, but for the 
I immediate benefit of his subjects. It 
was their duty to select the useful and 
I practical parts of the Roman law ; ai i,* 
the writings of the old republicans, 
however curious or excellent, were no 

1 An Ingenious aod learned oration Of Schnl- 
I tinging (Jurispmdentia Ante-Justtnianea, p. 
1 883*907) jnstifles the choice of Tribonian, against 
naislonate ehorgea of Fnwcli UottomoQ 
[aadui NctuiM, 


quire, 

thod, 
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longer suited to the new system of 
manners, religion, and goromment. 
Perhaps, if the preceptors and friends 
of Cicero were still alive, our candour 
would acknowledge that, except in 
purity of language,* their intrinsic 
merit was excelled by the school of 
Papinian and Ulpian. The science of 
the laws is the slow growth of time and 
experience, and the advantage both of 
method and materials, is naturally as- 
sumed by the most recent authors. 
The civilians of the reign of the An- 
tonines had studied the works of their 
predecessors : their philosophic spirit 
a&d mitigated the rigour of antiquity, 
simplified the forms of proceeding, and 
emerged from the jealousy and pre- 
judice of the rival sects. The choice 
of the authorities that compose the 
Pandects depended on the judgment 
of Tribonian ; but the power of his 
sovereign could not absolve him from 
the sacred obligations of truth and 
fidelity. As the legislator of the em- 
pire, Justinian might repeal the acts of 
the Antonines, or condemn, as sediti- 
ous, the free principles, which were 
n)aintained by the last of the Somm 
lawyers.” But tho existence of past 
facts is placed beyond the reach of 

1 Strip away the cruat of Tribonian, and 
allow for the use of technical words, and the 
Latin of the Pandects will be found not un- 
worthy of the silver age. It has been vehem- 
ently attacked by Laurentius Valla,* a fasti- ; 
dious grammarian of the fifteenth century, and 
by hia apologist Floridus Sabin us. It hu been j 
defended by Alciat, and a nameless advocate 
(moat probably James Capelins). Their various 
treatises are collected by JJuker (Opuscula de 
Latinitate veterum Jurisconsultoruro, Lugd. 
Bat. 1721, in 12mo). ' " 

, Nomina quidem veterlbus aenavimus, 
legum autem veritatem noatram feclmus. Ita* 
•Mia iiiquid erat in iilis se(htmim uulta autem 
tallaerantibi reposita, hoc declsum est et defl- 
nitum, et in pcrspicuum llncm deducta est qus 
quelex (Cod. Justinian. 1. i. tit. xviL 1^. 8, 
No. 10). A frank confession 1 1 

* Gibbon ii mistaken with regard to Valla, 
who, though he inveighs against the ImrbaiottB 
style of the civilians of his own day, lavishes 
the highest praise on tho admirable purity of 
the language of the ancient writers on ciidl 
law. (M. VTamkbDig quotes a long passage of 
ViOla in jnstiflcatiou of this observation.) 
Since hii time, this truth has been recognlsea 
by men of the highest eminence, such as Eras- 
mus, David Home, and£unkheniui.->W. 

t Mtioinm in the language of Justinian 
means not seditious, hut disputed.-W. 


of fraud and forgery, when he corrupted 
the integrity of their text, insenbod 
with tbeir venerable names the words 
and ideas of his servile reign,’ and 
suppressed, by the hand of power, the 
pure and authentic copies of tlieir 
sentiments. Tho changes and mter- 
polations of Tribonian and his col- 
leagues are excused by the pretence of 
uniformity ; but their cares have been 
insufifcient, and the anUnmm, or con- 
tradictions of the Cede and Pandects, 
still exercise the patience and subtlety 
of modem civilians.” 

A rumour devoid of evidence has 
been propagated by the of the 
enemies of J ustinian ; that ancient jwia- 
the jurisprudence of an- 
cient Rome was reduced to ashes by 
the author of the Pandects, from tlie 
vain persuasion, that it was now either 
false or superfluous. Without usurping 
an office so invidious, the emperor might 
safely commit to ignorance and time 
the accomplishment of this destructive 
wish , Before the invention of printing 
and paper, the labour and the materiau 
of wi’itmg could be purchased only by 
tho rich; and it may reaso^iably be 
computed, that the price of books was 
a nuudred fold their present value. ^ 
Copies were slowly multiplied and 
cautiously renewed: the hopes of profit 
tempted tho sacrilegious scribes to erase 
the characters of antiquity,* and Soph- 


^ The number of these tmblmata (a polite 
name for forgeries) is much reduced by Byn> 
kershoek (in the four lost books of bis Obser- 
vations), who poorly maintains the right of 
Justinian and the duty of Tribonian. < ’ 

3 The antinomies, or opiioslte laws of tho 
Code and Pandects, axe sometimes the cauhe, 
and often the excuse. o*< the glorious uncertainty 
of the civil law, which so often affords what 
Montaigne calls " (^estdons rour I’Amt. " See 
a fine passage of Frandsens Balduinus in Jus- 
tinian (1. ii. p. 259, &c., apud Ludewig, p. 805,, 

806 )b 

i When Fust, or Fiutai, sold at Paris his 
first printed Bibles as manuscripts, the price of 
a parchment copy was reduced mm four or five 
hundred to dxty, fifty, and forty crowns. The 
public was at first pleased with the obeapnese. 
and at length provoked by the discovery ol 
the tend (Mattaire, Anoal. Typograph. tom. I 
p. 12; first edition). 

* Among the works irifieb have baea re- 
covered, hy the nerseverlai and sueceiifttl o» 
deavours of M. Mai and bis followers to tea 
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ocles or Tacituv were oblicdd to resign 
the parchment to miBsais, Homilies, and 
the golden legend,^ If such was the 
fate of the most beautiful compositions 
of genius, what stability could be ex* 
pcctcd for the dull and barren works of 
an obsolete science? The books of 
jurisprudence were interesting to few', 
and entertaining to none : their value 
was connected with present use, and 
they sunk for ever as soon as that use 
was superseded by the innovations of 
fashion, superior merit, or public au* 
thority. In the age of peace and learn- 
ing, between Cicero and the last of the 
Autouiucs, many losses had been already 
sustained, and some luminaries of the 
school, or forum, were known only to 
the curious by tradition and report. 
Three hundred and sixty years of dis- 
order and decay accelcrakd the pro* 
gross of oblivion ; and it may fairly be 
presumed, that of the writing, which 
Justinian is accused of neglecting, many | 
were no longer to be found in the 
libraries of the East.* The copies of 
Papinian, or Ulpian^which the reformer 
had proscribed, were deemed unworthy 
of future notice : the Twelve Tables and 
pra'torkfti edicts insensibly vanished, 
tlie monuments of ancient Home were 
neglected or destroyed by the envy and 
• ignorance of the Greeks. Even tlic 




1 This execrable practice premUed from the 
elglitb, and more capecially from the twelfth, 
century, when it became almost nniveisal 
(Monttaugon, in the Memolres do rAcadeuuo, 
tom. vl. p. (iOG, &c. BiblJotb^ue liaisouiice do 
la Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 176). 

^ Pomponius (Pandect. L 1. tit. U. leg. 2) oh- 
eeiv^ that of too three founders of the civil 
luw.'^uciaB, Brutus, and Manilius, extant 
volumina,BoriptaManilil monnmenta; tliatof 
some old republicim iawyori, hce versantui 
eorumscripta inter manfiihominum. Uligbtof 
the Augustan sages were reduced to a compen- 
dium : of OiBc^ins, scripta non extant sed 
onus liber, &o. ; of Trebatius, minus frequou- 
Mr; of Tubero, librl parum grati sunt, 
many quotations In the Pandects me derived 
from books which Tribonian never saw; and, 
in the long period from the seventh to the 
tblrteeinb century of Borne, the apparent read- 
ing of the moderns successively depends on the 
knpwledge and vUracityof their' predecessors. 


the imperfectly erased charactersof the ancient 
wiiteri on these Palimpsesti, Gibbon at this 

a of lit labours would have hailed with 
b the recovery ^ the Institutes of Giiu, 
and the fragments of the TheodosUn Code, 
publiihed by Peyron of Taiin.~M 


Pandects themselves have escaped with 
difficulty and danger from the common 
shipwreck, and criticism has pronounced 
that off the editions and manuscripts 
of the West are derived from m ori- 
ginal^ It was transcribed at Con* 
stantinople in the beginning of the 
seventh century,® was successively 
transported by the accidents of, war 
and commerce to Amalphi,^ Pisa,* and 
Florence, s and is now deposited as a 
sacred relic^ in the ancient palace of 
the republic.^ 


1 All^ in several instances, repeat the errors 
.of the scribe and the transpositions of some 
leaves in the Florentine Pandects. This fact, 
if it be true, is decisive. Yet the Pandects are 
quoted by Ivo of Chartres (who died iu 1117), 
by Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
by Vacarius, our first professor, in the year 
1140 (Selden ad Flctam, c. 7, tom. ii. p. 1080- 
1 1085).” Have our British MiiS. of the Pandects 
been collated? 

2 See the description of this original In 
Brcnckman (Hist. Pandect. Florent. I i. c. 2, 
8, p. 4-17, and 1. ii.). Polltian, on enthusiast, 
revered it as the authentle standard of Jus- 
Unlan himself 0?* 407, 408) ; but this paradox 
Is refuted by the abbreviations of the Florentine 
MS. (1. 11. c. 3, p. 117-130). It is composed of 
two quarto volumes, with large margins, on a 
thin parchment, and the Latin characters be- 
tray the hand of a Greek scribe. 

i Brenckman, at the end of his history, has 
inserted two dissertations on the republic of 
Amalphi, and the Pisan war in the year 1155, 


* The discovery of the Pandects at Amalphi 
(a.p. 1137) is first noticed (In 1501)by Ludovicus 
Bologninus (Brenckman, 1 1. c. 11, p. 73, 74, 1. 
iv, c. 2. p. 417, 425), On the faith of a Pison 
chronicle (p. 409, 410) witliout a name or a date. 
The whole story, ^ though unknown to the 
twelfth century, ombellishcd by Ignorant uges, 
and suspected by rigid criticism, is not, how- 
ever, destitute of mu^ internal probability 
(1. i. c. 4-8, p. 17-50)s^he Liber Pandectarum 
of Plea was undoubtedly consulted in the four- 
teenth century by the great Bartolus (p. 40f}, 
407. SceLi.o.9,p. 60-62). 

B Fisa was taken by the Florentines in the 
year l406 ; and in 14U the Pandects were trans- 
ported to the capital These events ere au- 
thentic and famous. 

B They were new bound in purple, deposited 
in a rich casket, and shown to curious travellers 
by the monks and magistrates bare-headed, and 
with lighted tapeni(Brenckman, i. i. c. 10-12, p. 
C2-93X 

7 Alter the coUationsof Polltian, Bologninus, 
and Antoninus Auguatinui and the splendid 
edition of the Pandects by Tanrellus (in 1661), 
Henry Brenckman, a Dutchman, tmdertMk i 
pUgrinme to Flotenoo, where he employed 

• Savimy, v6l 111 p. 88, W, i^nes and 
reiecte jthe wirole story. See Ukewin HaUi» 
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It b the fint date of a reformer to 
i^taow. premt anjr futare refor. 
ituesror mation.* Tomaintamthe 
JoitiiuM. the 

Institutes, and the Code, the use of 
ciphers and abbreviations wasrigoronsly 
proscribed ; and as Justinian recollected 
that the perpetual edict had been buried 
under the weight of commentators, he 
denounced the punishment of forgery 
against the rash civilians who should 
presume to interpret or pervert the 
will of their sovereign. The scholars of 
Accui'sius, of Bartolus, of Gujaoius, 
should blush fortheir accumulated ^ilt, 
unless tii (7 dare to dispute his right of 
binding the authority of his successors, 
and the native freedom of the mind. 
But the emperor |7as unable to fix his 
own inconstancy ; and, while he bos-ated 
of renewing the exchange of Diomede, 
of transmuting brass into gold,* he dis- 
covered the necessity of purifying his 
gold from the mixture of baser alloy. 
Six years had not elapsed from the 
B«cimd6diti<m publication of the Code, 
or um Code. (jefoTO he condemned the 
imperfect attempt, by a new and more 
accurate edition of the same work; 
which he enriched with two hundred of 
his own laws, and fifty decisions of the 
darkest and most intricate points of 
jurisprudence. Every year, or, accord- 
ing to Procopius, each day, of his long 
reign, was marked by some legal inno- 
vatiou. Many of his acts were rescinded 
by himself ; many were rejected by his 
successors ; many have been obliterated 
by time; but the nmmber of sixteen 
JSDICTS, and one hwred and sixty- 
eight KOVELS,’ has been admitted into 

Reverai years in the study of a sinrie luanu- 
script. His Historia Pandootarum Sloreotis- 
orutn ((Ttnscht, 1722, in 4to), though a monu- 
ment of industry, is a small portion of his 
original design. 

' \fvn» harifi^at 

apud Homerum patrem omnls vlrtutii (fint 
Pnnfat. ad Pandect). A line of xMlIton or 
Tasso wonld surprise us In an act of parliament 
Qufu omnia obtinsre sancimns in omne ssvum. 
Of the first Code, he says (second Pmfat) in 
MCmuiu valitumm. Man and for ever i 
3 KoMlteilsaolsnioadJectiTeibutabarhatouB 
substantive (Ludewig, p. 246). Justinian never 
ecliected themhimsw ; the nine collations, the 
legal standard of modera tiibunals, consist of 
nuety-etgbt Novals ; but the number was in- 
Mised tr be diUgenee of JuUm, Baloinder, 


the authentic body of the civil juris- 
pruda^ Intheoptnion 
of a philosopher superior 
to the prejudices of ms profession, these 
incessant, and for the most part, trifling 
alterations, can be only explained by 
the venal spirit of a prince, who sold 
without shame his judgments and his 
laws.* The charge of the secret his- 
torian is indeed explicit and vehement 
but the sole instance, which he pro- 
duces, may be asmbeej^to the devotion 
as well as to the^varice of Justinian. 
A wealthy bigot had liequeathed his 
inheritance to the church of Emesa ; 
and its value was enhanced by the 
dexterity of an artist, who subscribed 
confessions of debt and promises of 
payment with the names of the richest 
Syrians. They pleaded the established 
prescription of thirty or forty years ; 
but their defence was over-ruled by a 
retrospective edict, which extended the 
claims of the church to the term of a 
century ; an edict so pregnant with in- 
justice and disorder, that after serving 
this occasional purpose, it was prudently 
abolished in the same reign.’ If oan- 
dour will acquit the emperor himself, 
and transfer the corruption to ^is wife 
and favonrites, the suspicion of so foul 
a vice must still degrade the majesty of 
his laws ; and the advocates of Justinian 
may acknowledge that such levity, 
whatsoever be the motive, is unworthy 
of a legislator and a man. 

Monarchs seldom condescend to be- 
come the preceptor, of 
their subjects ; and some 
praise is doe to Jnstinian, by wh(fie or m- 
mand an ample system was reduced to a 
short and elementary treatise. Among 
the various institutes of the Eoman law,3 
and Oonttoi (Ludewtg, p. 240, 258. Aleman. 
Not. In Aneodot. p. 96). 

1 Monteunieu, Conslderationi lor la Gran- 
deur et la Dienes des Komalns, o. 20, tom. ' 
ill. p. 601, la 4to. Ob this occasion he throws 
aside the gowaandeap ofa l^resideat AMortier. 

^Frocopioi, Anecoot. e. 28. A similar 
privilege was teted to the church of Borne 
(Novel ix.) tor the geaeral repeal of ther<' 
mischievous iadulgeoeei, see Novel cxl. add 
Edict. T. 


Quldam pmdentei et arbttrl leeuitatlf la* 
lUtttUoaei dvilli Joiii somposUsi sdidirua^ 
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those o{ Cains* were the most popn^ 
Ur in the East and West ; and their 
use may be considered as an evidence 
of their merit. They were selected 
by the Imperial delegates, Tribon> 
ian, Theophilus, and Dorotheus; and 
the freedom and parity of the Anton* 
ines was encrusted with the coarser 
materials of a degenerate age. The 
same volume which introduced the 
youth of Kome, Constantinople, and 
jierytus, to the gradual study of the 
Code and Fanddbts, is still precious to 
the historian, the philosopher, and the 
magistrate. The institutes of Jus- 
tinian are divided into four books : they ' 
proceed, with no contemptible method, 
from, 1. Persons, to, II. ThingB^ and 
from things, to, UI. Aciim; and the 
article Iv. of PrivaJtt Wrongi^ is ter- 
minated by the principles of Criminal 
Law,* 

1. Thedistinctionofranksandi^sons, 

I ofFinoai. ^ firmest basis of a 

tnmn wi mixed and limited govern- 
ment In France, the 
remains of liberty are kept alive by the 
spirit, the honours, and even the pre- 
judices, of fifty thousand nobles.* Two 
hundrdfi familiest supply, in lineal 
'descent, the second branchof the English 
legislature, which maintains, between 


(Inniitut Divin. 1. i. c. 1). Such u Ulpian, 
Paul, Florentlous, Marciui. 

^ The Emperor Justinian oilli him 
though he died before the end of the second 
century, flislnitltutei are quoted by Serrius, 
Boethius, Prlsdan, &c. ; and the Epitome by 
Arrian is still extant. (See the Prolegomena 
' and Notes to the edition of Schulting, in the 
Jurisprudentia Ante-Justlnlanea, Lugd. Bat 
174i'. HeineccittS,Hist. J.B.No.318. Lude- 
wig, in Yit. Just. p. 190). 

^ ^ the Annales Politiques de I’Abbd de 
St. Pierre, tom. 1. p. who dates in the year 
1786. The most ancient families claim the 
Immemorial possession of snns and fiefs. 
Since the Crusades, some, the most truly 
respectable, have been created by the king, for 
merit and services. The recent and vulgar 
crowd is derived from the muttitnde of venal 
otfioei without trust or dignity,' which oou' 
tinuaily ennoble the wealthy plebslans. 

* QlbboB, dividing the IniUtntes Into four 
parts, considers tbs appendix of the criminal 
ttw in the last title is a fourth ]i«rt.-W. 

t Since the time of Gibbon, tbe House of 
Peers has been more then doubled ; It Is above 
400. anfaiilve of the tpirltnal peers-a wise 

w w KSAsril wwwsit w ms nat|pn.-}i, 


tbe king and commons, the balance of 
tbe constitution. A gradation of patri- 
cians and plebeians, of strangers and 
subjects, lias supported the arutooraoy 
of Genoa, Venice, and ancient Kome. 
The perfect equality of men is the point 
in which the extremes of democracy 
and despotism are confounded; since 
the majesty of the prince or people 
would be offended, if aov heads wore 
exalted above the level of their fellow- 
slaves or fello w-citisens. In the decline 
of the Koman Empire, the proud dis- 
tinctions of the republic were gradually 
abolished, and the reason or instinct of 
Justinian completed the simple form of 
an absolute monarchy. The emperor 
could not eradicate the popular rever- 
ence which always waits on the posses- 
sion of hereditary, wealth, or the 
meiffory of famous ancestors. He de- 
lighted to honour, with titles and emolu • 
ments, his generals, magistrates, and 
senators; and his precarious indulgence 
communicated some rays of their glory 
to the persons of their wives and 
children. But in the eye of the law, 
all Eoman citizens were equal, and all 
subjects of the empire were citizens 
of Rome. That inestimable character 
was degraded to an obsolete and empty 
name. The voice of a Roman could no 
longer enact his laws, or create the 
annual ministers of his power : his con- 
stitutional ri^ts might have checked 
the arbitrary will of a master ; and the 
bold adventurer from Germany or 
Arabia was admitted, with equal favour, 
to theciviland inilitarv command, which 
the citizen alonejiskd been once entitled 
to assume ovdr the conquests of his 
fathers. The first Gmsars had scmpul- 
onsly guarded the distinction of «n- 
genaom and servile birth, which was 
decided by the condition of the mother ; 
and the candour of the laws was satis- 
fied, if her freedom could bo ascertained, 
during a single moment, ^tweea the 
conception and the delivery. The 
slaves, who w4te liberated by a generous 
master, immedktely entered into tbe 
middle class of libertim or freedmen ; 
but they could never be enfranohised 
from the duties of obedieDoe sad grati- 
tude t wlH^ver ware th^l f mftfi of tbeiy 
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induitry, their ^tron and his family 
inherited the third part ; or even the 
whole of their fortune, if they died with* 
out children and without a testament. 
Juethiian respected the rights of 
ptrons ; but his indulgence removed the 
badge of disgrace from the two inferior 
orders of freedmcn : whoever ceased to 
be a slave, obtained, without reserve or 
delay, the station of a citizen ; and at 

whfch naturi^ had refused^ was created, 
or supposed, by the omnipotence of tho 
emperor. Whatever restraints of age, 
or forms, or munbers, had been formerly 
introduced to check the abuse of mauu* 
missions, and the too rapid increase of 
vile and indigent Romans, he finally 
abolished; and tho spirit of his laws 
promoted the extinction of domestic 
servitude. Yet the eastern provtncea 
were filled, in the time of Justinian, 
with multitudes of slaves, either bom 
orpurchased for the use of their masters ; 
and the price, from ten to seventy pieces 
of ^old, was determined by their age, 
their strength, and their education.* 
But the hardships of this dependent 
state were continually diminished by 
the influence of government and re- 
ligion ; and the pride of a subject was 
no longer elated by his absolute do- 
minion over the life and nappiness of 
his bondsman.^ 

The law of nature instructs most 
animals to cherish and educate their 

1 If the option of a slave was bequeathed to 
Bsreral legatees, they drew lots, and the losers 
were entitled to their share of his value : ten 
pieces of gold for a coiwon servant or miid 
under ten yean ; if ahovrVnt age, twenty ; if 
they knew a trade, thirty: notaries or writers, 
fifty ; midwives or phystetant, sixty ; eunuchs 
under ten yean, thirty pieces ; above, fifty ; 
if tradesmen, seventy (Cod. I vi. tit. zUii leg. 
3). Thmal^sal prices are generally below those 
of the market. 

9 For the state of slaves and freedmen, see 
Institutes, L i. tit. iii-viii. 1. ii. tit lx. 1. lii. tit j 
viiL ix. Pandects oi‘ Digest, 1. i. tU. v. vi. L 
xxxvUi. tit i*iv., and the whole of the fortieth ' 
book. Code, 1. vi. tit. iv, v. 1. vii. tit. 1-xxili. 
Be it henolriorward undentood that, with the 
original text ot the Institutes and l*ande^ 
the oonespondent articles in the Antiquities 
and Elements of Helneocius are Imuiieitly 
quoted; and With the twenty- seven first 
books of the Peudeote, the learued and rational 
Oommestaries of Cemd Boodt ((h>eiu tom. ii. 
p. 1-690, the end. lugd> Bat. 1724 ). 


mfant progeny. The law of reason in* 
culcates to the human patiurtaad 
species the returns of filial 
piety. But the exclusive, absolutei 
and perpetual dominion of the father 
over his children, is peculiar to the 
Roman jurisprudence,* and seems to be 
coeval with the foundation of the city.’’ 
The paternal power was instituted or 
confirmed by Romulus himself ; and, 
after the practice of three centuries, it 
was insenbod on the fourth table of the 
Decemvirs. In the fdx'um, the senate, 
or the camp, tho adult sou of a Roman 
citizen enjoyed the public and private 
rights of a person : in his father’s house 
he was a mere thing ;t coufounded by 
the laws with the movables, the cattle, 
and the slaves, whom the capricious 
master might alienate or destroy, with- 
out being responsible to any earthly 
tribunal. The hand which bestowed 
the daily sustenance might resume the 
voluntary gift, and whatever was ac- 
quired by the labour or fortune of the 
son was immediately lost in the pro- 
perty of the father. His stolen, goods 
(his oxen or his chfidren) might be re. 

^ See the patria poteetas In the Institutes (1. 
I. tit. lx), the Pandects a. i. tit. vi. lii.), and 
the Code (1. viii. tit. xlvii. xl'dii. xlix.}. Jui 
potestatii quod in liberos habemus proprlum 
eat clvium Bomanorum. Null! enlm alii sunt 
homines, qui, talem in liberos habeant potes- 
tatem qualem nos habemus.* 

* Dionysliu Gal L ii. p. 94, 95. Gra\1na 
(0pp. p. 286) produces the words of the twelve 
tables. Fapinlan (in Coliatione Legum Roman, 
et Mosaicarum, tit. iv. p. 204) styles this patria 
uotestas. lex reda : Uloion (ad iSabin. 1. xxvl. 
m Pandect. L i. tit. n. leg. 8) says, jus potes- 
tatis moribus recoptum ; and furlosus tiliam in 
potestate habebit. How socred^or rather, 
absurd If 

* The newly discovered Inititutei of Gains 
name one nation in whl&h the same power was 
vested in the parent. ISfec mS' posteiit Gala- 
taruin gentem credere potestate parentum 
liberos esse. Gail Inaiit. edit. 1824, p. 

t All this is in strict accordance with the 
Roman character-'—W. 

i This parental power wM strictly confined to 
tho Roman clUien. The foreigner, or he whe 
had only ius La^ did not posse^ it. If a 
Roman oitiscn ukhowingly maiited a Latin or 
a foreign wife, be did not possess this power 
over hli son, because the son, following the 
legal condition of the mother, was not a Roman 
dtisen. A man, however, alleging |afilclent 


cause for his len^ce, might raliabov 
and ohtid to^ righd^OtiieBimp. 
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aovered by the same action of theft I 
and if either had been guill^ of a tree- 1 
pa88» it was in his own opinion to com* 
pensate the damage, or resign to the 
mjnred party the obnoxious animd. 
At the call of indigence or avarice, the 
master of a family could dispose of bis 
children or his slavea But the con- 
dition of the slave was far more advan- 
tageous, since he regained, by the first 
manumission, his alienated freedom: 
the son was again restored to his un- 
natural father; lA might be condemned 
to servitude a second and a third time, 
and it was not till after the third sale 
: and deliverance,* that he was enfran- 
chised from the domestic power, which 
had been so repeatedly abused. Ac- 
cording to his discretion, a father might 
chastise the real or imaginary faults of 
his children, by stripes, by imprison- 
ment, by exile, by sending them to the 
county to work in chains among the 
meanest of his servants. The majesty 
of a parent was armed with the power 
of life and death and the examples of 
such bloody executions, which were 
sometimes praised Ihd never punished, 
may be traced in the annals of Rome, 
beyondsthe times of Pompey and Au- 
gustus. Neither age, nor rank, nor 
the consular office, nor the honours of 
, a triumph, could exempt the most il- 
lustrious citizen from the bonds of filial 
subjection i* his own descdlidants were 
^ Pondeot. 1. xlvii. tit. if. leg, 14, No. 13, leg, 
88, Ko. 1. Such vu the decision of Ulpisn 
e and Paul. 

- The trina mancipatio is most clearly de- 
fined by Ulpian (Pragnient. x. p. 0!)l, 802, edit 
t'olmUing); the best illustrated in the 4n- 
tiqlitiei of fieinecdus.* 

^ liy Justinian the old law, the jus necis of 
the Imman father (Institut. L* iv. tit lx. No. 
7), is reported and ilprohated. Some legal 
vestiges are left In the Pandects (1. zllii. tit. 
xxix. leg. 8, No, 4) and the Collatio Legum 
liomanaram et Ueniesrum (tit it No. 8, p. 
• 189). 

^ Except on nuhlio and in the 

actual exeiciseo! his office. In publlcislodB 
atque munerihos, atcue actlonibus patram, 
jura cum fiUoruItt qui in magistrate suatpo- 
testotithm ooliataTinterquiescere pauUulum et 
^Rivero, (Aul QelUUi, NoCtes Attica), 
ii. 2). The lessons of the pUlosopher Taurus 
* The ton of aiamlly idd by hli father did 
Mt be^e Is 4?ery respect a slave : he was 

See Hugo, 


included in the family of their common 
ancestor ; and the claims of adoption 
were not less sacred nor less rigorous 
than those of nature. Without fear, 
though not without danger of abuse, the 
Roman legislators had reposed an nn- 


patemal love ; and the oppression was 
tempered by the assurance, that each 
generation must succeed in its turn to 
the awful dignity of parent wd master. 

The first limitation of paternal power 
is ascribed to the justice umitatiomof 
and humanity of Numa ; th* pat^ 
and the maid who, with 
\Jii8 father’s consent, had espoused a 
freeman, was protected from the dis- 
grace of becoming the wife of a slave. 
In tho first ages, when the city was 
pressed, and often famished, by her 
LatiE and Tuscan neighbours, tlio sale 
of children might be a frequent prac- 
tice ; but as a &mau could not legally 
purchase the liberty of his fellow- 
citizen, the market must gradually fail, 
and the trade would be destroyed by 
the conquests of the republic. An im- 
perfect right of property was at length 
communicated to sons ; and the three- 
fold distinction of proficiUimt adm^ 
andpro/csstona^, was ascertained 
by the jurisprudence of the Code and 
Pandects. “ Of all that proceeded from 
the father he imparted only the use, 
and reserved tho absolute dominion ; 
yet if his goods were sold, the filial 
portion was excepted, by a favourable 
interpretation, from the demands of 
the creditors. In whatever accrued by 
marriage, gilt, oj^oUatcral succession, 
the property wftr secured to the sou; 
but the father, unless he had been 
specially excluded, enjoyed the usu- 
fruct during his life. As a just and 
prudent reward of military wtue, the 
spoils of the enemy were acquired, pos- 
gessed, and bequeathed by tho soldier 
alone; and the fair analogy was ex- 

> were jnstffied by the old and memorable ex- 
ample of l^bitts ; and wo may contemplate the 
I same story in the Style of Liyv (niv. 44) and 
the homely idiom of Clandiiu Quadrigatiui the 
t PPfrU f t- 

1 See the gradual eolaigement and Mcnxity 
of the AM pShsHm in the Initituteid & tit 
lx), themdects ^ xv. tit 1 . 1 xli. and 
the Code (l.lv.tU. xxvi.xxviii 
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tended to the emoluments of any liberal 
profession, the salary of public service, 
and the sacred liberality of the emperor 
or empress* Thu life of a citizen was 
leas exposed tlian his fortune to the 
abuse oil paternal power. Yet his life 
might be adverse to the interest or 
passions of an unworthy father; the 
same crimes that flowed fiom the cor- 
iTjption, were more sensibly felt Ijy the 
humanity, of the Augustan ago ; and the 
cruel Krixo, wlio wliinped his sou till 
he expired, was saved by the emperor 
from the just fury of the multitude.* 
Tlie Roman father, from the licence of 
servile dominion, was reduced to the 
gravity and moderation of a judge.' 
The presence and opinion of Augustus 
confirmed the sentence of exile pro- 
nounced against an intentional parricide 
by the domestic tribunal of ^^us. 
Hadrian transported to an island the 
jealous parent, who, like a robber, had 
seized the opportunity of hunting, to 
assassinate a youth, the incestuous 
lover of bis 8toi)mother.* A private 
jurisdiction is repugnant to the spirit 
of monarchy; the parent was again 
ixiduced from a judge to an accuser; 
and the magistrates were enjoined by 
yeverus Alexander to hear his com- 
plaints and execute his sentence. He 
could no longer take tlie life of a son 
without incurring the guilt and punish- 
ment of murder, and the pains of pam* 
side, from which he had been excepted 
by the Pompeian law, were finally in- 
flicted by the Justice of Constantine.^ 
The same protection was due to every 
period of existence^and reason must 
applaud the hiimaiirl^ of Paulus, for 
imputing the crime of murder to the 

1 The examples of Erixo and Arius are re- 
• lated by Seneca (de dementia, i. 14, 15), the 
' former witli liorror, the latter with applause. 

^ Qa6d latronis mai^is quam patris jure eum 
interfecit, nam patrla potestas in pietate debet 
non in atrodtate consistere (Mercian, Institut. 
1. xiv. in ^ndect. 1. xlviil tit. ix. le;. 5). 

3 The Pompeian and Cornelian laws de 
sicariis and narricidis, are repeated, or rather 
abridged, with the last supplements of Alex- 
ander Severus, Constantine, and Valentinian, 
in the Pandects (1. xlviii, tit. viii. lx,), and Code 
(1. ix. tit. xvi. xvii.). See likewise the Tbeo* 
dosian Code (1, ix. tit. xiv. xv.). with Godefroy*! 
Ciimmentarv (tom. iiL p. who pours a 
flr.od of aqd^^it pud over these 

poudlaws. 


father who strangles, or starves, or 
abandons his new^ru infant ; or ex- 
poses him in a public place to find the 
mercy which he himself bod denied. 
But the exposition of children was the 
prevailing and stubborn vice of an- 
tiquity : it was sometimes prescribed, 
often permitted, almost always prac- 
tised with impunity, by the nations 
who never entertained the Roman ideas 
of paternal power ; and the dramatio 
poets, who appeal to the human heart, 
represent with iadili<|rcnce a popular 
custom which was palliated by the 
motives of economy khd compassion.' 
If the father couhl subdue his own feel* 
lugs, ho might escape, though not the 
censure, at least the chastisement of 
the laws ; and the Roman Empire was 
stained with the blood of infiints, till 
such murders were included, by Valen* 
tiuian and his colleagues, in the letter 
and spirit of the Cornelian law. The 
lessons of jurisprudence^ and Chris* 
tianity had been insufficient to eradi- 
cate this inhuman practice, till their 
gentle influence was fortified by the 
terrors of capital pvnishment.^ 
Experience has proved, that savages 
are the tyrants of the EwAudi 
female sex, and that the 
condition of women is usually softened 
by the refinements of social life. In 
the hope of a robust progeny, Lycurgus 


1 When tbef’Chremet of Tenues rsproaobes 
hh wife for not obeying his orden and exposing 
their infant, be speaks like a father uid a 
master, and silences the scruples of a foolish 
woman. 8ee Apuleins (Metamorph. 1. x. p. 
887, edit. Delphiu). 

^ The opinion of the lawven, and the dis- 
cretion of the magistrates, had introducsril in 
the time of Tacitus some legal restraints, wMch 
might support bis conisastof the bool mores of 
the Genuans to the honm lues alibMbat is to 
say at Home (de Morlbtu Germanorum, a 19). 
TertuUiao(ad Katlonei, !. i. c. isjra^ates hli 
own charges, and those of bis hrethrao, agatnit 
the heathen jurisprudence. 

s The wise and humane lentenoe of the 
civilian Paul ^ U. Senteutlarani in Pandect. 1. 
xxr. tit. ilL leg. i) is represented as a mem 
moral precept by Gerard Xoodt (0pp. tom. i. in 
JuliosTiulustiK {107*588, and AmicaRenmnslo, 
p, 69l'60tf), Who maintains the opinion qQo>tu> 
0^as<()pp< p. 409, ad Belttf, cent, k 
epiit. 85), and Mb positive Undmg lav, by 
Bynkemoek.(delure oodde&diXlbiWQe, (m 
tom. i. p. 818-840. Cuitt BeCandtB,:p;<B9i-dF& 
In a liSWned but angry oontitivany'tiie iWo 
friend 4rl*Wl hm ^ ' 
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had delayed the season of marriage : it sa a person, but as a Uangt that, il the 
was fixed by Noma at the tender age of original title were deficient, she might 
twelve years, that the Roman husband be claimed, like other movables, oy 
migiit educate to his will a pure and the ttse and possession of an entire year. 
ol)edient Vfrgiit.* According to the The inclination of the Roman husband 
Tht reiigiotii custom of antiquity, he discharged or withheld the conjugal 
ritM or murUga bought his bride of her debt, so scrupulously exacted by we 
parents, and she fulfilled the coempta, Athenian and Jewish LawB;^ but as 
by purchasing, with throe pieces of polygamy was unknown, he could never 
copper, a just introduction to his house admit to his bed a fairer or more 
iuid household deities. A sacrifice of favoured partner, 
fruits was offered by the pontiffs in the After the Punic triumphs, tbo mat' 
presence of ten fritnessesj the con- rons of Rome aspired to fta^onofiiw 
tracting parties were seated on the the common benefits of a mtr^ua 
same sheepskin; they tasted a salt froeand opulent republic: 
cake oi/ar or rice ; and this confama- their wishes were gratified by the in- 
tion,^ which denoted the ancient food dulgence of fathers and lovers, and 
of Italy, served as an emblem of their their ambition was unsuccessfully re* 
mystic union of mind and body. But sisted by the gravity of Cato the 
this union on tlie side of the woman Censor.® They declined the solemnities 
was rigorous and unequal ; and she re* of the%ld nuptials ; defeated the annual 
nounced the name and worship of her prescription byanabsenceof three days; 


XillUCl B UUU9V, W OHiMiww (» 

tudo, decorated only by the title of 
adoption, a fiction of the law, neither 
rational nor elegant, bestowed on the 
mother of a family^ (her proper appella- 
tion) the strange chafacters of sister to 
her own children, and of daughter to 
her husband or mastw, who was in- 
vested with the plenitude of paternal 
power. By hi^ judgment or caprice 
her behaviour was approved, or cen- 
sured, or chastised ; he exercised the 
•jurisdiotiou of life and dejith ; and it 
wasallowed, that in the cases of adultery 
nr drunkenness,^ the sentence might he 
' properly inflicted. She acquired and 
inherited for the sole profit of her lord; 
and^o clearly was woman defined, not 

1 Dionys. Hal. 1. il. p. 92, 08. PMsirii, in 
Nuoia, p. 140, 141. TijrSff %«l vi wM 

3 Among tbe winter /mwnte. the 
or bearded wheat ; the riHfio, or the unbeutled ; 


pendence, subscribed the liberal and 
uefinito terms of a marri^igr-oontract. 

their private fortiwcs, they com- 
municatea the use, and sjciired the 
property : the estates of a wife could 
neitiier bo alienated noi mortgaged by 
a prodigal husband ; their mutual gifts 
were prohibited by tho jealousy of the 
laws; and the misconduct of either 
party might afford, under another 
name, a future subject for an aetkm of 
theft. To this loose and voluntary 
compact, religious and civil rites were 
no longer essential ; and, between per- 
sona of a similar rank, the apparent 
community of life was allowed as suffi* 
1 Solon requires tiuai peymente in-r \f\onth. 
3By the Mtene, a daiyBebt was Imp^ed on u 
idle, vigorous, young husband ; twice a wew 
on a citizen ; once on a peasant ; once in thirty 
days on a camel-driver ; once in six mouths on 
a seaman. But tbe student or doctor was free 
from' tribute; and no wife, it ihe reeeivei' a 
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dent evidence of their nuptials. The 
dignity of marriage was restored by the 
Christiant, who derived all spiritual 
grace from the prayers of the taithful 
and the benediction of the priest or 
bishop. The origin, validity, and 
duties of the holy institution, were 
regulated by the tradition of the syna- 
gogue, the precepts of the Gospel, 
and the canons of general or pro- 
vincial synods;^ and the conscience 
of the Christians was awed by the de- 
crees and censures of their ecclesias- 
tical rulers. Yet the magistrates of 
Justinian were not subject to the 
authority of the church : the emperor 
consulted the unbelieving civilians of 
antiquity, and the choice of matri- 
mouial laws in the Code and Pandects, 
is directed by the oartlily motives of 
justice, policy, and the natural freedom 
of both sexes.^ 


Liiwrt7aad the essence of every ra- 

sbueofOivorM. tional contract, the Ro- 
man marriage required the previous 
approbation of the parents. A father 
might be forced by some recent laws to 
supply the wants of a mature daughter; 
but even his insanity was not generally 
allowed to supersede the necessity of 
his consent. The causes of the dissolu- 
tion of matrimony have varied among 
the Romans ; ^ ^but the most solemn 
sacrament, the conforreation itself, 
might always be done away by rites of 
a contrary tendency. In the first ages, 

1 For the system of Jewish and Catholic 
matrimony, see Seldw (Uxor Fbraica, Opp. 
vol. ii. p. 529-SCO), nflu^ara (Christian AnU- 
quities, 1. xzii.), and Ch^n (ui^t. des Sacte- 
mens, tom. vL). 

^ The civil laws of marriage are exposed in 
the Inetitutfii (L 1. tit. z.), the Pandeots (I 
zxiii. xxiv. m.), and the Code (I v.); but as 
the title de tltU nuptiarupi Is yet imperfect, we 
are obliged to explore the fragments of Ulpian 
1 the CoUatio Legam 
SO, 791) with thelites 
ting. They find, in the 
^omnuBiaiToi semus (on the ilnit Oeorglcand 
thefourth ^eid), two curious passages. 

’According to Flutarch (p. 57) Fomulus 
allowed oofy three grounds of a dlvoioe- 
drunhenness, adultory, and false keys. Other- 
wise the husband who abused his supremacy 
forfeited halt his goods to his wife, and half to 
the goddess Cera, and olfsred a sactUioe(with 
tlwieiirilttderf)^ the terratrlal deities. M 
strange law was either Imaginary or transient. 



the father of a family might sell hii 
children, and hie wife was reckoned in 
the number of his children : the domes- 
tic judge might pronoqnce the death of 
the offender, or his mercy might expel 
her from his bed and house ; but the 
slavery of the wretched female was 
hopeless and perpetual, unless he as- 
serted for his own convenience the 
manly prerogative of divorce.* The 
warmest applause has been lavished on ' 
the virtue of the Roix|ans, who abstained : 
from the exercise of this tempting 
privilege above five hundred years ; * 
but the same fact evinces the unequal 
terms of a connection in which the slave 
was unable to renounce her tyrant, and 
the tyrant was unwilling to relinquish 
his slave. When the Roman matrons 
became the equal and voluntary com- 
panions of their lords, a new juris- 
prudence wasintroduced, that marriage, 
like other partnerships, might be dis- 
solved by the abdication of one of the 
associates. In three centuries of pros- 
perity and corruption, this principle 
was enlarged to {):equent practice and 
pernicious abuse. Passion, interest, or 
caprice, suggested daily motives for the 
di^olution of marriage; a wofd, a sign, 
a message, a letter, the mandate of. a 
freedman, declared the separation ; the 
most tender of human connections was • 
degraded to a transient society of profit 
or pleasuil. According to the various 
conditions of life, both sexes alternately 
felt the disgrace and injury : an incon- ^ 
stant spouse transferred her wealth to 
a new family, abandoning a numerous, 
perhaps a spurious, progeny to ti^ pa- 
ternal authority and care of her late 
husband ; a beautiful virgin might be 
dismissed to the Vorld, old, indigent, 
and friendless ; but the reluctance of 
the Romans, when they were piessed 
to marriage by Augustus, sofociently 
marks, that the prevailing institurions 

1 In the year of Borne 523, Spurias Corvillni 
Ruga repudiated a fair, a good, but a barren, 
wife (Dunyiius HaL 1. iL p. HotaiUh, in 
Numa, p. in. Valeiiss Maxittui, L ii, a I, 
AuluGeUlUAiv. 8). He wii questioned by 
the censors, and hated by the people^ bat hli 
divoroe stood unimpeached in tew. ' 
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were leaet favourable to the malea. A 
gpeciouB theory is confuted by this free 
and perfect experiment, which de- 
monstratee, that the libeity of divorce 
does not contribute to happiness and 
virtue. The facility of separation 
would' destroy all mutual confidence, 
and infiame every trifling dispute : the 
minute difference between a husband 
and a stranger, which might so easily 
be removed, might still more easily m 
forgotten ; and the matron, who in five 
years can submit fo the embraces of 
eight husbands, must cease to reverence 
the chastity of her own person. * 
Insufficient remedies followed with 
di«tant aud tardy stepa 
theUbertyAf the rapid progress of the 
divorce, The ancient worship 

of the Romans afforded a peculiar god- 
dess to hoar and reconcile the com- 
plaints of a married life ; but her epithet 
of Viriplacdt^ the appeaser of husbands, 
too clearly indicates on which side sub- 
mission and repentance were always 
expected. Everv act of a citizen was 
subject to the judgment of the censors; 
the first who used^he privilege of 
divorce assi^ed, at their command, the 
motives ofihis conduct ; ^ and a senator 
was expelled for dismissing his virgin 
spouse without the knowledge or 
, advice of his friends. Whenever an 
action was instituted for the recovery 
of a marriage portion, the proAoTt as 
the guardian of equity, examined the 
cause and the characters, and gently 
inclined the scale in favour of the guilt- 
less aud injured party. Augustus, 


^ %->Stc Hunt acto marlti 
Quinque per autunmos. (Juvenal, Satir. vi. 20.) 
A rapid luoossslon, which mar yst bq crsdlble, 
as well ai the non uonsuluai aumen), sed marl- 
tonim amuM luos oomputant, of Seneca (de 
Bene&ciis, ill. 16). Jerome law at Borne a 
triumphant iuMbandbuir his twentr-flnt wife, 
had interred twentr-two of his leu sturdr 
predooeiBon (0pp. tom. 1. p. SO, ad Qerontlam}. 
Butthetenhunaads In a month of the poet 
Martial, Is an sictravagaat hyperbole (h vi. 
epigram?). , 


* Saoellttin VMblaem (Valerias IfazimuB, I 
h. 0 * 1 ), in the FiIaliiM ngiM, appears in thq 
time of Theodosius, in the d^j^ion of Borne 
hyPUbllmVietot. 


^ Valetim Maxittus, 1. il. e. S. With some 
propriety he fudges diem more eiliidnal than 
«Ubaeyt iUh uuMfMi eonfui^ laoia ^mta 
tantum, hoo etiam hduMoN tnotHa. 


who united the powers of both magli* 
trates, adopted their different modes of 
repressing or chastising the licence of 
divorce.^ The presence of seven Roman 
witnesses was required for the validity 
of this solemn and deliberate act : if 
any adequate provocation had been 
mven by the husband, instead of the 
delay of two years, he was compelled 
to refund immediately, or in tlio space 
of six months ; but if he could arraign 
the manners of his wife, her guilt or 
levity was expiated by the loss of the 
sixth or eighth part of her marriage- 
portion. The Christian priuces were 
the first who specified the just causes 
of a private divorce ; their institutions, 
from Constantine to Justinian, appear 
to fluctuate between the custom of the 
empire and the wislies of the church,^ 
and th#author of the Novels too fre- 
q^uently reforms the jurispudence of 
the Code and Pandects, in the most 
rigorous laws, a wife was condemned 
to support a gamester, a drunkard, or 
a libertine, unless he were guilty of 
homicide, poison, or sacrilege, in which 
cases the marriage, as it sliould seem, 
might have been dissolved by the liand 
of the executioner. But the sacred 
right of the husband was invariably 
maintained, to deliver his name and 
family from the disgrace of adultery : 
the list of mortal sms, either male or 
female, was curtailed and enlarged by 
successive regulations, and the obstacles 
of incurable impotence, long absence, 
and monastic profession, were allowed 
to rescind the matrimonial obligation. 
Whoever transgregs^ the permission 
of the law was sifljject to various and 
heavyp^ties. The woman wasstripped 
of her wealth and ornaments, without 
i excepting the bodkin of her hair : if 
I the man introduced a new bride into 
his bed, Aer fortune might be lawfully 
seized by the vengeance of his exiled 
wife. Porfelture was sometimes com- 
muted to a fine ; the fine was sometimes 
aggravated by transportation to an 


{jfroi&eriioift.i.p.l28. 6eldW)Vx«Sbnl4 

luUSl.p.84m). 


^ See the lavs of Aagustus and bissuGoessorii 
in Heineocius, ad L^em Papiam-Poppnain, o. 
19, in 0pp. tom. vi. P. 1. p. 8;i8-833. 

Si Alto sunt leges Gnsarum, alto ; 
alind Pnninianiis. aUnd Panins wakr WKbit 
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irfand, or impruonment m a monasteir ; 
the injured party 'was released from the 
bonds of marriage; but the offender, 
during life, or u term of years, was dis- 
abled from the repetition of nuptials. 
The successor of Justinian yielded to 
tlu: ]^rayerB of his unhappy subjects, 
and restored the liberty of divorce by 
mutnal consent : , the civilians were 
unanimous,' the theologians were di- 
vided, ‘ and the ambiguous word, which 
contains the precept of Christ, is flex- 
ible to any interpretation that the 
wisdom of a legishitor can demand. 

The freedom of love and marriace 

Incest con- restrained among a'.^- 

cnbinei,ud Romans by natural and 

butardi. impediments. An 

instinct, almost innate and univeieal, 
appears to prohibit the incestuous com- 
merce^ of parents and childrei! in the 
infinite scries of ascending and descend- 
ing generations. Concerning the ob- 
limie and collateral branches, nature is 
indifferent, reason mute, and custom 
various and arbitrary. In Kgypt, the 
marriage of brothers and sistera was 

1 The loititutea are silent ; hut ve may con- 
ault the Codes of Theodoaiui (L iii. tit. xtI. 
with Godefroy’e Commentary. Um. 1. p. 810- 
816) and Justinian (1. t. tit. xtu), tiie Pandects 
(1. zxiv. tit. ii.) and the Sfovela (zxii. cxtU, 
cxxvii. mziv. czl.). Justinian fluctuated to 
the last between civil and eculcRiaetical law. 

3 In pure Creek, irafvtU is not a common 
word ; nor can the proper mesDing, fornication, 
be strictly applied to matriQM)nial ein. In a 
figurative sense, how far, and to what offences 
may it be extended? Did Christ speak the 
Kabbinical or Hyriao tongue ? Of what original 
word is the translation? How vari- 

ously is tiiat Greel^ord translated in the 
versions ancient and nm^lern 1 There are two 
(Mark, z. 11; Lnke, xvi. 18) to one (Matthew, 
xix. 9) that such ground of divorce was not 
excepted by Jesus. Some oritici have pre- 
eumed to think, by an evasive answer, he 
avoided the giving offence either to the echoed 
of Sammtl or to that of HUlel (Selden, Uxor 
Sbralca,!. iii. c. 18-22, 28, 81).« 

i The principles of the itoman )arlspmdence 
are exposed by Justinian (Institot. L i. tit. x.); 
and the laws and manners of the different 
nationi Of antiquity concerning forbidden de- 
^es, ho., are copiously explained by Dr. 
Taylor in his ISlements of Civil Law (p. 108, 
814-830), a work of amusing, though vaiious, 
reading ; but which cannot be praised for phlio- 
sophiealpreclBlon. 

* But these had nothing to do with the 
jgesttonof i divofoemado by Ju4ieii} Mrthor* 


admitted without icrnple or exception : 
a Spartan might espouse the daimhter 
of hia father, an Athenian, that ol hie 
mother ; and the uuptiab of an uncle 
with hia niece were applauded at 
Athens aa a happy union of the dearest 
relations. The profane lawgivon of 
Rome wero never tempted by interest 
or superstition to multiply the for- 
bidden degrees: but they inflexibly 
condemned the marrjano of aistors and 
brothers, hesitated whether first cousins 
should bo touo]ied<)y the same inter- 
dict ; revered the parental character of 
aunts and uncles,* and treated aflSnity 
and adoption as a just imitation of the 
ties of blood. According to the proud 
maxims of the republic, a lepl marriage 
could only be contracted by free citi- 
zens ; an ho^iounble, at least an in- 
genuous binb, was required for the 
spouse of a senator ; but tlie blood of 
kings could never mingle in legitimate 
nuptials with the blood of a &)man ; 
and the name of Stranger degraded 
Cleopatra and Berenice,' to live the 
memm of Mark Antony and Titos.* 
This appellation^ indeed, so injurions 
to the majesty, cannot without indul- 
gence be applied to the nvinners, of 
these Oriental queens. A concubine, 
in the strict sense of the civilians, was 
a woman of servile or plebeian extrac- 
tion, the Bole and faithful companion of ^ 
a Romau citizen, who continued in a 
state of celibacy. Her modest station, 
below the honours of a wife, above the 
infamv of a prostitute, was aoknow< 
ledged and approved by the laws : from 
the age of Augustus to the tenth cen- 
tury, the use of this secondary rnfi'rriage 
prevailed both in the West and East ; 

1 When her (atbir Agrippe died (a.d. 44), 
Berenloe vni sixteen yeiie of ue (Joseph, tom. 
1. Antiqnit. Jndsle. L xix. o. 9, p. w2, edit. 
Haveresmp.). She wu thmfoee above fifty 
yean old when TUui 79) invtttts invta 
invisit. This date would not have adorned tie 
tragedy orpaitonl of the tender Baolee. t . 

» The JS^ypOa cot^w of Virgil OEn^ fM). 
688) eeemi to be numbeiod among me mofistsia 
who wari^ vi^ Mark intony againit 
ttti, tbesenate, and the ^odiai Italy. , 

* Aeoordittg to the eulitt lav (OaH., j|iittt. 
p. 27), a man might many hli niioaifiik.'tbe 
wotbei'i, not on the liiter'i etda 
nerer Oiaodini let the exampli oTthi^mr, 
mtbe fae tltute*. tididiii^intM 
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ftnd the bumble virtuei of a ooDcubine 
were often preferred to the pomp and 
insolence of a noble matron. In this 
connectioui the two Antonines, the 
best of princes and of men, enjoyed the 
comforts of domestic love,: the example 
was imitated by many citizens impa* 
tient of celibacy, but regardful of their 
families. If at any time they desired 
to legitimate their natural children, 
tlie conversion was instantly performed 
by the celebration of their nuptials with 
a partner whose fruitfulness and ddelii^ 
they had already tried.* By this epi- 
tiiet of natural^ the offspring of the 
concubine were distinguished from the 
spurious brood of adultery, prostitu- 
tion, and incest, to whom Justinian re- 
luctantly grants tlie necessary aliments 
of life t and tliese natural children alone 
were capable of succeelfing to a sixth 
part of the inheritance of their reputed 
father. According to the rigour of 
law, bastards were entitled only to the 
name and. condition of their mother, 
from whom they might derive the 
character of a slavo^ a strangjr, or a 
citizen. The outcasts of every family 
were adonted without repi>}ach as the 
children of the state. 'f 

^ The humble but legal rights of concubines 
and natural children, are stated in the Insti- 
tutes (1. i. tit. z.), the Vandects (1. 1. tit. vii,), 
the Code (L v. tit. zxv.), and the Novels (Izxiv. 
Imix.). The researches of Hefaeccius and 
(iiannone (sd Legem .Tullam et TapUm-Fop- 
pssam, 0 . Iv. p. ie4475. Opere Posthume, p. 
, 10S-1S8) illustrate this interesting and domestio 
* subject. 

^ The Met of Oonitantlne first conferred 
this right ; for Augustus had prohibited the 
takintM aoonoublne a woman who might be 
taken ae a wife; and if marriage took place 
afterwards, tfali marriage made no change In 
the rights of the childi^n bom before It: re- 
conrse was then had to adoption, properly 
called arrogatloQ.— G. 

t See, however, the two fragments of laws in 
ihe newly diicovered extracts from the Theo* 
Soslan Code, pubHshed by If. A. Feyron, at 
Turin. By the flmt law of Constantine, the 
legitimate offspring could alone inherit : where 
there were no near legitimate relative, the In- 
heritanoe went to the flscui. The son of a 
certoin tfetniauus, who had inherited bis 
father's ptmerty under the luppoiitiOB that 
be was l&tnnate, a^ had been promoted to a 
place of dfj^lty. was to he degraded, bis pro- 
perty isonlBom, him^t punimed with stripes 
andlmprisoutteuL By the second, ail penons, 
m of the Ughest tank, senators, perfeetii- 
Bud, deoemTlm- were to be dedwed iafamoui, 


The relation of guardian and ward, 
or in Roman wc^s of a«MgiuiaBd 
iutor and pupUt which 
covers so many titles of the Institutes 
and Pandects,* is of a very simple and 
uniform nature. The person and pro- 
perty of an orphan must always be 
trusted to the custody of some discreet 
friend. If the deceased father had not 
signified his choice, the agnatSt or 
paternal kindred of the nearest degree, 
were compelled to act as the natural 
guardians : the Athenians were appre- 
hensive of exposing the infant to the 
power of those most interested in his 
doath ; but an axiom of Roman juris- 
prudence has pronounced, that the 
charge of tutelage should constantly at- 
tend the emolument of succession. If 
the choice of the father, and the line of 
consanguinity, afforded no efficient 
guardian, the failure was supplied by 
the nomination of the prietor of the 
city, or the president of the province. 
But the person whom they named to 
this public office might be legally ex- 
cused by insanity or blindness, by ignor- 
ance or inability, by previous enmity 
or adverse interest, bv the number of 
children or guardianships with which 
he was alre^y burdeura, and by the 
immunities which were granted to the 
useful labours of magistrates, lawyers, 
physicians, and professors. Till the 
infant could speak and tliink, he was 
represented by the tutor, whose author- 
ity was finally determined by the age 
of puberty. Without his consent, no 

1 See the srticle of raerdianfl and wards in 
the Institutes (1. 1. UL^.-xxvi.), the Fandects 
j^xxvi. xxvli.), anothe Code (1, v. tit. xxvili.- 

and out of the protection of the Homan law, if 
born ex aadlla. vel ancillte filik, vel liberty, 
vei libertae flllft, sive Romank facta, sen La- 
tink, vel Bceaion flUk, vel ex tabernaria, vul 
ex tabemarto fllik, vel Immill vel abjectk, vel 
lenonis, ant arenarii fllik, vel quie raercimoniis 
pablids ntssfait. Whatever a fend father had 
oonferrea on such children was revoketl, and 
ei^er restored to the legitimate children, oi 
confiscated to the state ; the mothers, who 
were guilty of thus pouoning the minds of the 
fathers, were to bejuitto the torture (termsutis 
ittbid Jttbemus). The unfortunate son of Lld- 
nianus, It appaari from this second kw, having 
fled, had been taken, and was ordered tobe kepi 
fnohslns to work in the Oynssceum atCacthaga 
Cod, Taeodoi. ah. A. Psyron, 
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act of the pujpil could bind himself to 
his own prejudioo, though it might 
oblige others for his personal benetit. 
It is needless to observe, that the tutor 
often gave security, and always ren- 
dered an account, and that the wont of 
diligence or integrity exposed him to a 
civil and almost criminal action for the 
violation of his sacred trust. The age 
of puberty had been rashlv fixed by 
the civilians at fourteen ;* but as the 
faculties of the mind ripen more slowly 
than those of the body, a curator was 
interposed to guard the fortunes of a 
Roman youth from his own inexperi- 
ence and headstrong passions. Such* a 
trustee had been first instituted by the 

S i’ffitor, to save a family from the blind 
avoc of a prodigal or madman ; and 
the minor was compelled, by the laws, 
to solicit the same protection, to give 
validity to his acts till he accompU^ed 
the full period of twenty-five years. 
Women were condemned to the per- 
petual tutelage of parents, husbands, 
or guardians ; a sex created to please 
and obey was never supposed to have 
attained the age of reason and experi- 
ence. Such at least was the stem and 
haughty spirit of the ancient law, 
which ^d been insensibly mollified be- 
fore the time of Justinian. 

II. The original right of property 

It o(nii«.: ™*y I" 

Rigivtoi: the accident or merit of 
propMty. occupancy ; and on 
this foundation it is wisely established 
by the philosophy of the civilians.* The 
savage who hollows a tree, inserts a 
sharp stone into g^ooden handle, or 
applies a string elastic branch, 
oecomes in a state of nature the just 
proprietor of the canoe, the bow, or the 
1 IiMtitut. 1. ii. tit. 1. 11. Compare the pure 
aod precise reasoning of Cuius and Ueliieoclus 
(1. li. tit. 1. p. 09*91) with the loose prolixity of 
Tbeophllui (p. 207-265). The opinions of 
Ulpian are preserved in the Pandects (1. L tit. 
viil.leg.41,N<al). 

* Gibbon accuses the civilians of having 
'‘rashly fixed the age of puberty at twelve or 
fourteen yean." It was not so ; before Jus- 
tinian, no law existed on this subject. Ulpian 
lelatos the dlscussloos which took place on 
this point among the different sects of dvUl- 
•m. See the lustitutes, 1. 1. tit. 22, and the 
liagments of UlplaD. Nor was the curitorship 
ohUfiatoiyforau ainon.^^'W. 


hatchet The materials were common 
to all, the new form, the prodnoe of his 
time and simple industry, oelongs solely 
to himself, flis hungry brethren can 
not, without a sense of their own in- 
justice, extort from the hunter the 
game of the forest overtaken or slain 
by his peraonal strength and dexterity. 

If ills provident core preserves and 
mnltiplies the tame animals, whoso 
nature is tractable to the arts of .educa- 
tion, he acquires a perpetual title to the 
use and service of tneir numerous pro- 
geny, which derives its existence from 
him aloue. If he encloses and cultivates 
a field for their sustenance and his own, 
a barren waste is converted into a fertile 
soil ; the seed, the manure, the labour, 
create a new value, and the rewards of 
harvest are painfully earned by the 
fatigues of the revolving year. In the 
successive states of society, the hunter, 
the shepherd, the husbandman, may 
defend their possessions by two re.asons 
which forcibljr appeal to the feelings of 
the human mind : that whatever they 
enjoy is the fruit ^ their own iudustr^r ; 
and that every man who envies their 
felicity, may purchase similar acquisi- 
tions by the exercise of siAilar dili- 
gence. Such, in truth, may bo the 
freedom and plenty of a small colony 
cast on a fruitful island. But the « 
colony multiplies, while the space still 
continues same; the common rights, 
the equal inheritance of mankind, are 
engrossed by the bold and crafty ; each , 
field and forest is circumscriljcd by the 
land-marks of a jealous master ; and it 
is tho peculiar praise of the R^man 
jurisprudence, that it asserts tho claim 
of the first occupant to the wild animals 
of tho earth, the tiir, and tho waters. 
In the progress from primitive equity , 
to final injustice, the steps are silent, 
the shades are almost imperceptiljd 
and the absolute monopoly » guarded 
by positive laws and artincial reason. 
Tho active insatiate principle of self- 
love can alone supply the arts of life 
and the wages of industry ; and as r obn 
as civil government and exclusive jiro- 
periy have been introduced, ^hey be- 
come necessary to tlm cxistonce of tho 
baman race. Except in the singuU* 
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institutions of Sparta, the wisest leeis- 
lators bavo disapproved an a^arian law 
as a false and dangerous innovation. 
Among the Romans, the enormous dis- 
proportion of wealth surmounted the 
ideal restraints of a doubtful tradition, 
and an obsolete statute; a ti^ition 
that the poorest follower of Romulus 
had been endowed with the perpetual 
inheritance of two jti^era;' a statute 
which confined the richest citizen to the 
measure of five hundred jugera, or three 
hundred and twelne acres of laud. The 
original territory of Rome consisted 
only of some miles of wood and meadow 
along the banks of the Tiber ; and do- 
mestic exchange could add nothing to 
the national stock. But the goods of 
an alien or enemy were lawfully exposed 
to the first hostile occupier ; the city 
was enriched by the profitable trade of 
war ; and the blood of her sons was the 
only price that was Mid for the Volscian 
sheep, the slaves of Britain, or the gems 
and gold of Asiatic kingdoms. In the 
language of ancient jurisprudence, 
which was corrupted and forgotten 
before the age of Justinian, these spoils 
were distinguished by the name of 
manceps qy manicipium^ taken with the 
baud ; and whenever they were sold or 
emmiKUedf the purchaser required 
some assurance that they had been the 
property of an enemy, and not of a 
fellow-citizen.* A citizen eould only 
forfeit his rights by apparent derelic- 
tion, and such dereliction of a valuable 
interest could not easily bo presumed. 
Yet, according to the 'rwelve Tables, 
a prescription of one year for mov- 
nble^na of two years for immovables, 
abolished the claim of ^e ancient 
master, if the actuaUpossessor had ac- 

^ The/tmdtvm of the first Bomaos is defined 
by Varro (de Be BosUoi, 1. i. c. ii. p. Ul, c. x/ 
P- IfiO, 161, edit. Gesner) and clouded by 
Winy's declsmation (Hist. Hatur. xvili. 2^ A 
just and learned oomment is given in the 
Administration dei Terres ehes lei Bomains 
\P. 18418).* 

3 The m maneipf is explained from faint and 
remote li^ti by Vlpian (Fragment, tit. xviii. 
P> 918, 618) and Bynhersboek (0pp. tom. i. p. 
80^815). The definition le lemewhat aititrary ; 
sad as none except mysSlf have assigned a 
Nason, 1 19 diffident of my own. 

I * eompare 27iehnhr, vdL 

I p. 837.— M. 


q^uired them by a fair transaction from 
the person whom he believed to be the 
lawiul proprietor.' Such conscientious 

1 From this short prescription, Hume 
(Essays, toL I p. 428) infers, that there could 
not ilun be more order and settlement in Italy 
tilian note amongst the Tartars. By the civilian 
of his adversary Wallace, he is reproached, 
and not without reason, for overlooking the 
conditions (Institut. 1. ii. tit. vi.).* 

* Gibbon acknowledges, in the former note, 
the obscurity of his views with regard to the 
res mancipi. The interpreters, who preceded , 
him, are not agreed on this point, one of the 
most difficult in the ancient Boman law. The I 
conclusions of Hume, of which the author here 
speaks, are grounded on false assumptions. 
Gibbon had conceived very inaccurate notions 
of Property among the Bomans, and those of 
many authors in the present day are not less 
erroneous. We think it right, in this place, to 
develop the system of property among the 
Bomans, as the result of the study of the 
extant original authorities on the ancient law, 
and as #1 has been demonstrated, recognised, 
and adopted by the most learned expositors of 
the Boman law. Besides the authorities for- 
merly known, such at the fragments of Ulpian, 
t. xlx. and t. i. ( 16. Theoph. Paraph. L 6. 

8 4, may be consulted the Institutes of Gaius, i. 
§54. and ii. §40, etaeqq. 

The Boman laws protected all property 
acquired in a lawful manner, They imposed on 
those who had invaded it the obligation of 
making reatituUon and reparation of all damage 
caused by that invasion ; they punished it, 
moreover, in many cases, by a pecuniary fine. 
But they did not always grant a recovery 
against the third person, who had become bonft 
fide possessed of the property. He who bad 
obtained possession of a thing belonging to 
another, knowing nothing of the prior rights of 
that person, maintained the possession, The 
law had expressly determined those cases, in 
which It permitted property to be reclaimed 
from an Innocent possessor. In these cases 
possession had the characters of absolute pro- 
prletorsliip, called mancipium, jus Quiritlum. 
To possess tliif right, it was not sufficient to 

manner; the acquiiluon wai bound to have 
that character of publicity, which was given by 
the observation of solemn forms, prescribed by 
the laws, or the unlntermpted exercise of pro- 
l^etonmp during acertun time: tho Boman 
t citizen ate could acquire thii proprictorsl/^p, 

' Every other kind of possession, which might ne 
named imperfect piroprietorshlp, was called 'in 
bonis habere." It was not till after the time of 
Cicero that the general name of Dominium was 
given to all pi'opcietocsblp. 

It wii then the publicity which in- 
stituted the distinctive character of abaolote 
dondniou. This publicity was grounded on the 
mode of acquisition, which the modems bavq 
called (M (Modi adquirendi avUu).. These 
modes of acquisition were, 1. Mancipipm or> 
mandpitlo, which wu nothing hut the iiemn 
delivering over of the thing In the pteienoe of. 

, a detenunate nonbeT of wU&«nei tnde ^Ihi 
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injusticei without any tiiijtttiT« of fraud 
or force, could seldom injure the mem- 
bers of a small republic : but the various 
periods of three, of ton, or of twenty 
years, determined by Justinian, arc 
more suitable to the latitude of a great 
empire. It is only in the term of pre- 

ofilcor : it was from this probably that pro- 
prietorship was namerl. 2. lu jure cessio, wiiicii 
was a solemn delivering over before tlie prsetor. j 

5. Adiadicatio, made by a judge, lu a case of 
partition. 4. Lex, which comprehended modes 
of acquiring in particular cases determined by 
law ; probably the law of the twelve tables ; for j 
instance, the sub corond mpHo and the legaium. 

6. Usus, called afterwards usucapio, and by 
the moderns prescription. This was only a 
year for movables ; two vears for things not 
movable. Its primary object was altogether 
different from that of prescription in the 
present day. It was originally introduced in 
order to transform the simple possession of a 
thing (in bonis habere) into Boman pro])rietor- 
ship. The public and uninterrupted possession 
of a thing, enjoyed for the spaoe of one or two 

ears, was sufficient to make known to the in- 
abhuits of the citv of Borne, to whom the 
thing belonged. This last mode of acquisition 
completed the system of civil acquisitions, 
by legalising, as it were, every other kind of 
acquisition which was not conferred, from the 
commencement, by the dus Quiritium. V* 
ITlpian. Fragm. i. § 16. Gaius, ii. § 14. We be- 
lieve, according to Gains, $ 43, that this 
usneantion was extended to the case, where a 
thing bad been acquired from a person not the 
real proprietor; and that, according to the 
time prescribed, it gavo to the possessor the 
Boman nroprietorship. But this does not appear 
to have been the originai design of this Institu- 
tion. Cketernm etiam earum reruin usucapio 
nobis competit, quas non a domino nobis 
tradita fuennt, si modo eas bon& fldc accepori- 
muB. Qalus, 1. iL f 48. 

As to thinn of smaller value, or tliose which 
■t was difficult to distinguish from each other, 
the solemnities of which we speak were not 
requisite to obtain legal proprietorship. In this 
case simple delivery vli^fflcieot. 

In proportion to the i^andizement of the 
B^ttblic, this latter principle became more 
important from the increase of the commerce 
and wealth of the state. It was necessary to 
know what were those things of which absolute 
property might be acquired by 8im]de delivery, 
and what, on the contrary, those, the acquisi- 
tion of which mast be sanctioned by these 
solemnities. This question was necessarily to 
be decided by a general rale; and it is this 
rule which establishes the distinction between 
res manolpl and nee mandpi, a distinction 
about which the opinions of modem civlllani 
differ so much that there ate above ten oonffict- 
ing lyitemi on the subject. The system which 


soription that the distmctioli of real 
and personal fortune has been remarked 
by the civilians ; and their ^nend idea 
of property is that of simple, uniform, 
and absolute dominion. The subordi- 
nate exceptions of we, of usufruct,^ of 
eervUudes,^ imposed for the benefit of a 

1 See the Institutes (1. i. tit. It. v.), and the 
Pandects (1. vii.). Noodt has composed a 
learned and distinct treatise ds UsvfrwlAifim. 
tom. i. p. 8S7-478). 

2 The questions de ServUulihis are discussed 
in the Institutes (I ii. tit. iii.) and Pandects 
almost universally adopted. Bes mandpi (by 
contraction for mancipii) were things of which 
the absolute property (Jus Quiritium) might be 
'acquired only by toe solemnities mentioned 
above, at least by that of mancipation, which 
was without doubt, the most easy and the most 
usual. Golus, ii. | 26. As for other things, 
the aciiulsition of which was not subject to 
tliese forms, in order to confer absolute right, 
they were called res nec mancipi. See Ulpian, 
Fragm.' xix. 1 1, 8, 7. 

Ulpian and Varro enumerate the different 
kinds of res mandpi. Thdr enumerations do 
not quite agree : and various methods of re- 
oondllng them have been attempted. The 
authority of Ulpian, however, who wrote as a 
civilian, ought to have the greater weight ou 
this subject 

But why are these things alone res mandpi t 
This is one of the questions, which have been 
most frequently agitated, and on which the 
opinions of civilians are most divided. M. 
Hugo has resolved it in the most nutural and 
satisfactory manner. “ AU things which were 
easily known individually, which were of great 
value, with which the Bomans were acquainted, 
and which they highly appreciated, were res 
mandpi. Of old mancipation or some other 
solemn formtivas required for the acquisition of 
these things, on account of their importance. 
Mandpation served to prove their acquisition,; 
because they were easily diBtlngaiBhel;|iffi 
from the other." On this great higt 08 (kd"ai 8 - 
cuBsion consult the Magasiue of ' Civil Law 
by M. Hugo, vol. 11. p. 87, 88. The dissertation 
of M. J. H. Zacharim, de Bebus Mandpi et nec 
Mandpi Coiyecturm, p. 11. Lipsise, 1807. The 
History of Civil Law by M. Hugo : and my 
Institutiones Juxis Bomini Prlvati, p. 108, 110.. 

As a general rule ft may be said, that all 
things are res nec mancipi, the res mandpi are 
the exception of this piindple. 

The prwtors changed the system of property, 
by allowing a person, who had a thing In bonis 
the right to recover before the prescribed term 
of uittoaptlon bad conferred absolute pro- 
prietorship. (PaulUna In rem actio.) JniUnlan 
went BtUl fairtber. In times when there was no 
longer any diitwotlon between a Boman 
citizen and a stranger. He granted the right ot 
recovering aQ things whidi had been acquired. 


Boman laws, is that — -—i » — • - 

Hamburg, and itUl larQier developed by H. be so altered the theory of Oaiui n bis 
Hugo, who has extracted it in the Magailne of Institutes, ii. L, that no trace renwlni df tlf 
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neighbour on IwadB and honsei, are 
abundantly explained by the professors 
of jurisprudence. The claims of pro- 
perty, as far as they are altered by the 
mixture, the dirision, or the transfor- 
mation of substances, are investigated 
with metaphysical subtlety by the same 
civilians. 

The personal title of the first pro- 
of inhtritoBM prietor must be deter- 
uAiuoniioii. mjjjed by his death; but 
ihe possession, without any appearance 
of change, is peaceably continued in 
his children, the associates of his toil, 
and the partners of his wealth. This 
natural inheritance has been protected 
by the legislators of every climate and 
age, and the father is encouraged to 
persevere in slow and distant improve- 
ments, by the tender hope, that a long 
posterity will enjoy the fruits of bis 
labour. The principLi of hereditary 
succession is universal ; but the order 
has been variously established by con- 
venience or caprice, by the spirit of 
national institnuons, or by some partial 
example which was griginally decided 
by fraud or violence. The jurispru- 
dence of the Romans appears to have 
deviated Yrom the equality of nature, 
much less than tiie Jewish,* the Athe- 
nian,” or the English institutions.^ On 
» the death of a citizen, all his descen- 
dants, unless they were alr^y freed 
from his paternal power, were called to 

(l. vUi.). Cicero (pro Murent, o. 9) and Lao- 
^tantioB (Initltut. Divin. 1. i. c. i.) affect to 
laugh at the inaigDifloant doctrine, de aqui 
pluvUt arcendi, Su:. Yet it might be of frequent 
use among Utigloua neighbonra, both in town 
andeeunuy. 

1 Among the patriarchs, the flrat-bom en- 
joyed a mystic and apirltnal primogenitnre 
(Genesis, xxv. 81). In the land of Canaan he 
was entitled to a double portion of Inheritanoe 
(Deuteronomy, xxi. 17 ,withlie 01 eic's Judicioni 
Commentary). 

At Athens the sons were equal ; bat the 
poor daughters were endowed at the discretion 
of their brothers. See the nleidlngi 

of Isnus (In the seventh volume of the Greek 
orators), itlttstrated by the version and comment 
of Sir william Jones, a scholar, a lawyer, and 
a man of genins. 

* In Enidsnd, tbs eldest ion alone inherits 
aU the land; a law, says the orthodox Judge 
BlackstonesCOommentatlaf on the Laws of 
England, voL U. p. 815). unjust only in the 
opmion ol younger brothers. It may be Off 
•ome polWoal oie In shatpeii^ Iheir 
' \QUn . . ^ 


the inheritauce of his possessions. The 
iuBolent prerogative of primogeniture 
was unknown; the two sexes were 
placed on a just level ; all the sons and 
daughters were enticed to an equal 
portion of the patrimonial estate ; and 
if any of the sens had been intercepted 
by a premature death, his person was 
represented, and his share was divided, 
by his snrvivmg children. On the 
failure of the direct line, the right of 
succession must diverge to the collateral 
branches. The degrees of kindred' are 
numbered by the civilians, oivUdmiof 
ascending from the last UMni 
IfibBseMor to a common parent, and de- 
scending from the common parent to the 
next heir : my father stanas in the first 

S , my brother in the second, his 
jji in the third, and the remainder 
of the scries may be conceived by fancy, 
or pictured in a genealogical table. In 
this computation, a distinction was 
made, essential to the laws, and* even 
the constitution, of Rome ; the aynafs, 
or persons connected by a line of males, 
were called, as they stood in the nearest 
degree, to an equal partition ; but a 
female was iucapableof transmitting any 
legal claims ; and the cogneUs of every 
rank, without excepting the dear re- 
lation of a mother and a son, were dis- 
inherited by the Twelve Tables, as 
strangers and aliens. Among the 
Romans arjens or lineage was united by 
a common name and domestic rites ; the 
various cognomens or surnames of Scipio, 
or Marcellus, distinguished from each 
other the subordina^branches or fami- 
lies of the Oomelipa^r Clandion raoe : 
the default of the agnalSf of the same 
surname, was supplied by the larger 
denomination of gentUes; and the vigi- 
lance. of the laws maintained, in the 
same name, the perpetual uesceut of 
religion and property. A similar prin- 
ciple dictated the Voconian law,* which 

1 Blackstone’s Tables (vol. li. p. 202)Topre. 
MDi and compare the decrees of the civil with 
those of the canon and common law. A separ- 
ate tract of JuUns Paulus, de gradtbns et afll- 
nibus, Is Inserted or abridged in the Pandects 
(I suviU. tit s.). In tbs seventh degrees he 
eompntes (No. 18) 1024 persons. 

I The Voconian law was enacted In the yesf 
of Rome 584. The younger Sdpio, who was 
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abolished the right of female inheri- 
tance. As long as virgins were given 
or sold in marriage, the adoption of the 
wife extinguished the hopes of the 
daughter. jBut the equal succession of 
independent matrons, supported their 
pride and luxury, and might transport 
mto a foreign house the riches of their 
fathers. While the maxims of Cato' 
were revered, they tended to perpetuate 
in each family a just and virtuous me- 
diocrity \ till female blandishments in- 
sensibly triumphed; and every salutary 
restraint was lost in the dissolute great- 
ness of the republic. The rigour of the 
decemvirs was tempered by the equity 
of the praitors. Their edicts restored 
emancipated and posthumous children 
to the rights of nature ; and upon the 
failure of the they preferred the 

blood of the cogmJlA to the name of the 
gentiles, whose title and character were 
mseniybly covered with oblivion. The 
reciprocal inheritance of mothers and 
sons was established in the Tertullian 
and'Orphitian decrees by the humanity 
of tho senate. A new and more im- 
partial order was introduced by the 
novels of Justinian, who affected to re- 
vive the jurisprudence of the Twelve 
Tables. The lines of masculine and 
female kindred were confounded : the 
descending, ascending, and collateral 
series, was accurately (lefined; and o.ach 
degree, according to the proximity of 
blood and affection, succeeded to the 
vacant possessions of a Roman citizen.^ 
The order of succession is regulated 
zntrodactioB ^'Hture, OF at least by 
Md utMrtr of thegeuo^ and permanent 
**^“**' i-eason of the lawgiver; 
but this order is frequently violated by 
the arbitrary and partial wHU, which 

Livian. xlvi. 40), found u occasion of exercis- 
ing his generosity to bis mother, sisters, 
(Polybius, tom. il. i. zxxi. p. 11S3-1464, edit. 
Gronov. n domestic witness). 

^ Legem Viiconiam (Emesti, Clavis Ciceroni- 
tna) magnA voce bonis lakribus (at sixty-five 
years of age) smuissem, says old Catu (do 
Renectnte, c. fi). Auins Gelllas (vli. 13, xvii. C) 
has saved some passages. 

- See the law of succession in the Institutes 
of Oatus (1. 11. tit. vlii. p. liiO-ldi), and Jus- 
tinian (I. iU. tit. i'Vi., with tho Greek version of 
Tbeophilus, p. 515-676, 588-600), the Tandects 
(1. zxxviii. tit. vi-xvil.), the C(}de (l. vi. tit. It. 
IK \ and the Novels (cxviii.). 


prolong the dominion of the testator be- 
yond i£e grave. ' In the simple state of 
eocioty, this last use or abuse of the right 
of property is seldom indulged : it was 
introdTuced at Athens by the laws of 
Solon ; and the private testaments of 
the father of a family are authorised by 
the Twelve Tables. Before the time of 
the decemvirs, a Roman citizen exposed 
his wishes and motives to the assembly 
of the thirty curim or parishes, and the 
general law of inhnritauce was sus- 
pended by an occasional act of the 
legislature. After the permission of 
the decemvirs, each private lawgiver 
promulgated his verbal or written 
testament in tho presence of five citi- 
zens, who represented the live classes 
of the Roman people ; a sixth witness 
attested their concurrence ; a seventh 
weighed the copper money, which was 
paid by an imaginary purchaser ; and 
the estate was emancipated by a fictiti- 
ous sale and immediate release. This 
singular ceremony, ^ which excited the 
wonder of the Greeks, was still prac- 
tised in tho age qf Severus ; but the 
praetors had already approved a more 
simple testament, for ^ich they re- 
quired 4he seals and signatures of seven 
witnesses, free from all legal exception, 
and purposely sunimonod for tho ex- 
ecution of that important .act, A do- 
mestic mojiarch, who reigned over tlie 
lives and fortunes of his children, might 
distribute their respective shares ao* 

1 Tliat BuccesBioD was the nUs, testament the 
empiUm^ is proved by Taylor (Elements of 
Civil Law. p. 519-637), a learned, rambling, 
spirited, writer. In tlie second and thiit^ibooks 
the method of the Institutes is doubtlesi pre- 
posterous; and the chancellor Lagaesseau 
(QSuvres, tom, i, p. 275) wishes his countryman 
Domat in the place of Trlbonian. Yet menanh 
before twimim is not lunly % rutturai order 
of (he civil iawv. 

^ Prior examples of testamentsiare perbans 
fabulous. At Atliens a dUddm father only 
could make a will (llutaroh, in Bolone, tom. I 
p. 164. See Ismus and Jones). 

3 The Testament of Augustus is specified by 
Suetonius (in Aueun, c. 101, in Nevon. c. 4), 
who may be studied as a code of Koman anti- 
quilks. riularcb (Opuscul. tom. U. p. 676) is 
suri»'lsed •to* 

fU9 arthlttuti )c\vp99i/eufSt si w«Xi« 
vri ritf iiifMf. The language of IJlpIan 
(Fragment, tit. xx. p. 627, edit. Schttlting) 1| 
almost too excitts{Te-4olum in usfiest. ' 



ootdiu to the degree! of their merit or 
his afiection : his arbitrary displeasure 
chastised an unworthy son by the loss 
of his inheritance, and the mortifying 
preference of a stranger. But the ex* 
pcrience of unnatural parents recom* 
mended some limitations of their testa- 
mentary powers. A son, or by the 
laws of Justinian, even a daughter, 
could DO longer be disinherited by their 
silence : they were compelled to name 
the criminal, and^ specify the offence; 
and the justice of the emperor enumer- 
ated the sole causes that could justify; 
such a violation of the first principles 
of nature and society. ' Unless a legiti- 
mate portion, a fourth part, liad been 
reserved for the children, they were 
entitled to institute an action or com- 
plaint of inoffickub testament : to sup- 
pose that their father’s understanding 
was impaired by sickness or age ; and 
respectmlly to appeal from his rigorous 
sentence to the aeliberate wisdom of 
the magistrate. In the Boman juris- 
LgnciN. prudence, an essential 
distineftiou was admitted 
between the inheritance and the leg- 
acies. ^0 heirs who succeeded to the 
entire unity, or to any of the twelve 
fractions of the substance of the tes- 
tator, represented his civil and religious 
character, asBertod his rights, fultillcd 
his obligations, and discharged the 
gifts of friendship or liberality, which 
his last will liad bequeathed under the 
► name of legacies. But as the imi)ru- 
dence or prodigality of a dying man 
might exlmust the inheritance, and 
leav^ only risk and labour to his suc- 
cessor, he was empowered to retain the 
Fakidicm portion; 4io deduct, before 
the payment of the legacies, a clear 
fourth for his own emolument. A 
reasonable time was allowed to examine 
' 1)he proportion between the debts and 
the estate, to decide whether he should 
accept or refuse the testament ; and if 
he used the benefit of an invent^y, the 
dgnands of the creditors could not cx- 

1 JuitiaiaB(N^ovaU.cxv. Ko. 8 , 4) esumeratai 
lon^mlghll^riae^ lliLberlW fali^cr.* 

* Gibbon has tingultt notions on the pro* 
visions of Novell m. c. 8, 4, whioh probably 
be did not dearly onderstand.— W. 


ceed the valuation oi the effects. The 
last will of a citizen might be altered 
during bis life, or rescinded after his 
death : the persons wliom bo named 
might die before him, or reject the in- 
heritance, or be exposed to sonje legal 
disqualification. In the contemplation 
of these events, ho was permitted to 
substitute second and third heirs, to 
replace each other according to the 
order of the testament ; and the in- 
capacity of a madman or an infant to 
bequeath his property might be sup- 
plied by a simil^ substitution.* Biit 
the power of (ho testator expired with 
acceptance of the testament: each 
Roman of mature ngc and discretion 
acquired the absolute dominion of his 
inlieritance, and the simplicity of the 
civil Ikw was never clouded by the long 
and intricate entails which confino 
the happiness and freedom of unborn 
generations. 

Conquest and the formalities of law 
established the use of codieiicaad 
codkiU. If a Rom?n was 
surprised by death in a remote pro/ince 
of the empire, he addressed a short > 
epistle to hU legitimate or testamentary 
heir; who fulfilled with honour, or 
neglected with impunity, this last re 
quest, which the judges before the age 
of Augustus were not authorised to en- 
force. A codicil might be expressed in 
any mode, or in any language ; but tlie 
subscription uf five witnesses must de- 
clare that it was the gbiiulne composi- 
tion of the author. His intention, how- 
ever laudable, wae4ometimes illegal; 
and the mventi^ of fideHOTmvsHa, or 
trusts, arose from the struggle between 
natur^ justice and positive jurispru- 
dence. A stranger of Greece or Africa 
jnight )>e the friend or benefactor of a 
childless Roman, but none, except a 
fellow-citizen, could act as his heir. 
The Voconian law, which abolished 
female succession, restrained the legacy 

1 The subslitutim ftdel-cmniimUm of the 
modern civil law is a feudal Idea gristed on the 
Koman jurisprudonoo, and bears scarcely any 
resemblance to the ancient fldei-ooaamlssa (tn- 
ititatloDi du Droit Francois, tom. I p. 84^-388. 
Denissort, Decisions do Jurisprudence, tom. iv. 

S . 577-1)04). They were stretched to the fourth 
egree by an abuse of the 159th Kovel; I 
I ^0ial, perplexed, declapiatory law. 
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ur innerltance of a woman to the anm 
of one hundred thousand sesterces;' 
and an only daughter was condemned 
almost as an alien iii her father’s house. 
The zeal of fnendship, and parental 
affection, suggested a liberal artifice : a 
qualified citizen was named in the testa- 
ment, with a prayer or injunction that 
he would restore the inheritance to the 
person for w'hom it was truly intended, 
various was the conduct of the trustees 
in this painful situation : they had 
sworn to observe the laws of their 
country, but honour prompted them to 
violate their oath ; and if they preferred, 
their interest under the mask oi patriot- 
ism, they forfeited the esteem of every 
virtuous mind. The declaration of 
Augustus relieved their doubts, gave a 
legal sanction to coutidciitial testai^ients 
and codicils, and gently unravelled the 
forms and restraints of the republican 
jurisprudence. But as the new practice 
of trusts degenerated into some abuse, 
the trustee was enabled, by the Trebel- 
Han and Fegasian decrees, to reserve 
one fourth of the estate, or to transfer 
on the head of the real heir all the debts 
and actions of the succession. The in- 
terpretation of testaments was strict I 
and literal ; hut tlie language of t-mts 
and codicils was delivered from the 
minute and technical accuracy of the 
civilians.^ 

ilT. The general duties of mankind 

moflctunu. '>y 

public and private rela- 
tions: but their specific ohligaiionn 
to each other can o^ly be the effect of, 
]. a promise, 2. a benefit, or 3. an in- 
jury : and when these obligations are 
ratified by law, the interested party 
may compel tlie performance by a 
judicial action. On this principle, the 


civilians of every conntry have ere^ 
a similar jurisprudence, the fair con- 
clusion of universal reason and justice." 

1. The goddess of /attA (of human 
and BocuS faith) was lynmUu 
worshipped, not only in 
her temples, but in the lives of the 
Eomans ; and if that nation was de- 
ficient in the more amiable qualities of 
benevolence and generosity, they as- 
tonished the Gredis by their sincere 
and simple performapco of the most 
burdensome engagements." Yet among 
the same people, according to the rigid 
ibaxims of the patricians and decemvirs, 
a nabd pact^ a promise, or oven an 
I oath, (lid not create any civil obligation, 
unless it waa confirmed by the legal 
form of a slipulatiotu Whatever might 
be the etymology of the Latin word, it 
conveyed the iil^a of a firm and irrevoc- 
able contract, which was always ex- 
pressed in the mode of a question and 
answer. Bo you promise to pay me 
one hundred pieces of gold? was the 
solemn interrogation of Seius. I do 
promise—was the wply of Sempronius, 
The friends of Sempronius, who an- 
swered for his ability and inejination, 
^might be separately sued at the option 
of Seius ; and the benefit of partition, 
or order of reciprocal actions, insensibly 
deviated from the strict theory oi 
stipulation, f The most cautions and 
deliberate consent was justly required 
to sustain the validity of a gratuitous 
promise; and the citizen who might 
have obtained a le^ security, incurred 
the suspicion of fraud, and paid the 
forfeit of bis neglect But the ingeii lity 
of the civilians successfully laboured to 
convert simple cii^agements into the 
form of solemn stipulations. The pres- 
tors, as the guardians of social faith. 


" Dion Cassius (tom. ii. 1. hi. p, 814, with 
Keimar's Notes) spccifleB in Greek money the 
gum of 25,000 drachms. 

^ The revolutioiis of the lioiuan laws of 
inheritance are finely, though sometimes fanci- 
fully, deduced by Montesquieu (Ksnrit des 
Loix,l.xxvii.) 

Of the civil jurisprudence of successions, 
testaments, codicils, legacies, and trusts, the 
principles are ascertained in the Institutes of 
CUuia ii- tit. ii-ix. p. 91-144), Justinian (i. ii. 
tit. z-zxT.), and Th^hUus (p. 828-514); and 
lie immense detail occupies twelve books 
^Tili-xnix.) of the pandects, 


1 The Institutes of Caiui (1. ii. tit. lx. x. p. 
144-214), of JuHtlnian (1. iii. tit. xlv-nx. 1. Iv.' 
tit. i-vi.), and of Theopbilus (p. 01C-S87), dis- 
tinguish four sorts of obligations— aut re, aUt 
mbist aut liUris^ sut consensu ; but I confeu 
myself partial to my ovfn division.^ 

How much is the cool rational evidence of 
Polybins (1< vl. p. 093, 1. xxxl. p. 1460, 14^) 
superior to vagUe, indisorhninate apj^use— 
omnium maxime et pmclpue fldeoi colnlt (A. 
OeiUns,zx.l). e 

* It is not at all applicable to the Roman 
sys^r* cphtnobii Avea If it were allowed tci 
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Admitted every rational evidence of a 
voluntary and deliberate act, which in 
their tribunal produced an equitable 
obligation, and for which they gave an 
action and a remedy.^ 

2. The obligations of the second class, 
as they were •contracted 
by the delivery of a thing, 
are marked by the civilians with the 
epithet of real” A grateful return is 
due to the author of a benefit ; and 
whoever is intrusted with the property 
of another, hat* bound himself to the 
sacred duty of restitution. In the case 
of a friendly loan, the merit of generqs- 
ity is on the side of the lender only— in* 
a deposit, on the side of the receiver ; 
but in a •pkdgt^ and the rest of the 
selfish commerce of ordinary life, the 
benefit is compensated by an equivalent, 
and the obligation to restore is variously 
modified by tlic nature of the transact 
tion. The Latin language very happily 
expresses the fundamental difference 
between the cminodatum and the 
mutuum^ which our poverty is reduced 
to confound under the ngue and com- 
mon appellation ^f a loan. In the 
former, the borrower was obliged to 
restorflSthe same individual thing with 
which he Iiad been acemmodated for 
the temporary supply of his wants ; in 
tiie Latter, it was destined for his use 
and consumption, and he discharged 
this mutud engagement, 4)y substitut- 


^ The Jua Prastorium de Pactis et Tranaac- 
tionibua is a separate and latiafaetoiy treatise 
of Gerard Moodt (0pp. tom. i: p. 488*804). And 
I will here observe that the universities of 
Holland and Brandenburg, in the beginning of 
th^resent century, appear to have studied the 
lav on the most Just and liberal prin- 
ciples.* 

^ The nice and various subject of contracts 
by consent Is spread over four books (xvli-xx.) 
of the Pandects, and is one of the parts best 
deserving of the attention of an English 
Btudentt 

* Simple agreements (pacta) formed as valid 
an obUgation as a solemn contract. Only an 
action, or the right to a direct jndlcial prosecu- 
tion, was not permitted in every case of com- 
pact in all other respects, the Judge was 
bound to maintain an agr^ent made by 
pactum. The itipolationvas'a form common 
to every Und of agreement, by which the right 
ohetien vai ^ven to this.-^w. 

t Tbta is erroneotudy called " bddeflts.” 
OIbbon mmeraies varions kihds of contracts, 
of #biefa lom^ alona are preperiyoaOed benefits. 


ing the same specific value, according 
to a just estimation of number, or 
weight, and of measure.* In the con- 
tract of mtCf the absolute dominion is 
transferred to the purchaser, and he 
repays the benefit with an adequate 
sum of gold or silver, the price and 
universal standard of all eartlily posses- 
sions. The obligation of another con- 
tract, that of location, is of a more com- 
plicated kind. Lands or houses, labour 
or talents, may be hired for a definite 
term ; at the expiration of the time, the 
thing itself must be restored to the 
owner vath an additional reward for 
the beneficial occupation and employ- 
ment. In these lucrative contracts, to 
which may be added those of partner- 
ship and commissions, the civilians 
sometimes imagine the delivery of the 
obj(l)t, and sometimes presume the con- 
sent of the parties. The substantial 
pledge has been refined into the invisible 
rights of a mortgage or hypotheca ; and 
tlio agreement of sale, for a certain 
price, imputes, from that moment, the 
chances of gain or loss to the account of 
the purchaser. It may be fairly sup- 
posed, that every man will obey the 
dictates of his interest ; and if he accepts 
the benefit, he is obliged to sustain the 
expense, of the transaction. In this 
boundless subject, the historian will 
observe the location of land and money, 

I the rent of the one and the interest of 
the other, aa they materially aifect the 
prosperity of agriculture and commerce. 
The landlord was often obliged to ad- 
jvance the stock and instruments of 
husbandry, and tcAionteut liimself with 
‘ a partition of egho fruits. If the feeble 
tenant was oppressed by accident, con- 
tagion, or hostile violence, he claimed 
a proportionable relief from the equity 
of the laws ; five years were the cus- 
tomary term, and no solid or costly 
improvements could be expected fn>m 
a tanner, who, at each moment, might 
be eject^ by the sale of the estate.* 
1 The covenants of rent are defined In the 
Pandects (1. xix.)and the Code (1. iy. tit. Itv.) 
The quinquennium, or term of five yean, ap- 
pean to have been a custom rather than a lav : 
out in France all leases of land were determined 
in nlna' years. This limitation was removed 
only In the year 1776 CEneyelopdae Mithodlque. 
tom. 1. de k Joiiiprndenee, p. 0(18, i and 1 
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Usury/ the inveterate grievance of the interest was condemned by the clerg; 
city, had been discouraged by the Twelve of the East and West :* but the sense 
btereitot Tables/ and abolished by of mutual benelit, which had triumphed 
noa«7- the clamours of thepeople. over the laws of the republic, has re- 
It was revived by their wants and idle* (listed with equal firmness the decrees 
ness, tolerated by the discretion of the of the church, and even the prejudices 
prietors, and finally determined by the of mankind. ‘ 

Code of Justinian. Persons of illustri- 3. Nature and society impose the 
ous rank were confined to the moderate rtrict obligation of repair- 
profit of four per cent, ; six, was pro- ing on injury ; and the 
uounced to be the ordinary and legal sulererby private injustice acquires a 
standard of interest ; eight was allowed personal right and a legitimate action. 


and merchants ; twelve was granted to 
^ nautical insurance, which the wiser 
nncicuts had not attempted to define ; 
but, except in this perilous adventure, 
the practice of exorbitant usury was 
severely restrained. 3 The most simple 

am Rorry to observe that it yet prevails in the 
beauteous and happy country where I ari per- 
mitted to reside. 

1 1 might implicitly acquiesce in the leuse 
and learning of the three books of G. Noodt, do 
foenore et usuris (0pp. tom, i. p. 176-86S). The 
interpretation of the asses or emtesirm lauras 
at twelve, the undarks ae one per cent, is main- 
tained by the best critics and civilians : Noodt 
(L ii. c. % p. i!07), Qravina (0pp. p. 205, &c. 210), 
Heinecciu8(AnUquitat. ad. Itt8Utut.l iii. tit. 
XV.), Montesquieu (Ksprit des Loix. I xxii. c. 
22, tom. li. p. 86. Meuse de I'Espiit des Loix, 
ton. iii. p. 478, &C.), and above all John Fre- 
deric Gronovins (de Fecnnla Veteri, 1. lil o. 13, 
p. 213-227, and his tliree Antexegeses, p. 455- 
655), the founder, or at least the champion, of 
this probable opinion ; which is, however, ^r- 
plexM with some diiiloulties. 

^ Frimo twelve Tabulis sancitum est ne qnii 
unciarlo foenore ampiios exerceret (Tacit. 
Annal. vL 16). Four peu (says Montesquieu, 
Esprit des Lok, L xxii. c. 22), qu'on loit verse 
(lansrhistoire de Borne, oi verraqu’une psreiUe 
loi ne devoit pas dtre I’ouvran des decemvirs. 
WaiTacituslgnorant-qrstu^d? But the wiser 
and more virtuous patridlnsmlght saciifioe their 
avatioe to their ambition, anlk^ght attempt to 
cheek the odious practice by such interest as no 
lender would accept, and such pehaltles as no 
, debtor would incur.* 

i Justinian has not condescended to give 
usury a place in his Institutes ; but the neces- 
sary mles and restrictions are inserted in the 
‘ Fandeets (1. xxii. tit. 1. ii,), and the Code (L tv. 
tlt.xxxU.xxxiii.) 

* The real nature of the foeuus unclarium 
hai been proved: it amounted in a year of 
twelve months to ten per cent. See in the 
Magadne for Civil Law by M. Hugo, vol. v. p. 
180, 184, an azttde of M. Schrader, following up 
the conjectures of Niebuhr, Hist, Bom. tom. 
li.D.48L-.W. 

(Compare a vary obaraeoount of this question 
in the appendix to Mr. Travers Twiis'i Epitome 
of Niebuhr, ToLiLp. 867 .-*M. 


to our care, the requisite degree of care 
may rise and fall according to the benefit 
^i^hich wo derive from such temporary 
possession; wo are seldom made re- 
sponsible for inevitable accident, but 
the consequences of a voluntary fault 
must always be imputed to the author. 3 
A Roman pursued and recovered his 
stolen goods by a civil action of theft; 
they might pus through a succession 
of pure and innocent hands, but nothing 
less than a prescription of thirty years 
conld extinguish his original claim. 
They were restored by the sentence oi 
the praetor, and the injury was com- 
pensated by double, or threefold, or 
even quadruple damages, as the deed 
had been per^trated by secret fraud or 
open rapine, as the robber had been sur- 
prised in the fact, or detected by a sub- 
sequent research. The Aqnilian law^ 
defended thaliving property of a citizen, 
his slaves and cattle, from the stroke of 
malice or negligence : the highest price 
was allowed that could be ascribed to 

3 The fathers are uMnimoui (Barbeyrae, 
Morale dei F6res, p. 144, Ao.): Gyprtau, 
Lactantius, Basil, Cbiysostom (see hli fnvs!>oai 
arguments lu Noodt, 1. 1. c. 7, p. 188), Qiegory 
of Nyna, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustin, and a 
bost of conneUi and ousisti. 

^ Cato, Seneca, Flutaroh, have loudly con- 
demned the practice or abuse of uioiy. Accord- 
ing to the etymology of fesnut and viasf the 
principal is supposed to psmrafs the interest : « 
a breed of barren metal, exclaims Sbakq;»eaxe<- 
and the itige is the echo of the public voice. 

4 SirWUnam Jones has given ah Ingenious 
and rational Emw on the Law of Bailment 
(London, 1781, p. i27, in 8vo). He Is psrbapi 
the only lawyer equally conversant vnth the 
yesx-books of Westminster, the Qommentiries 
of Ulpian, theAttlcpleadingsof lisras, andthe 
senteocee of Aiahlaa aud Fenian cadmp. 

4 Noodt (0pp. tom. 1, p. 187-1710> wmr 
poied a se pa Ti le treatise, ad Tif gv iiii i4 qTi(it«pv 
KSecrnx.tit.lL) 
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the domestic animal at any moment of 
t)ie year preceding his death ; a similar 
latitude of thirty days was granted on 
the destruction of any other valuable 
effects. A personal injury is blunted 
or sharpened by tho^ manners of the 
times and the sensibility of the indivi- 
dual : the pain or the disgrace of a 
word or blow cannot easily he appreci- 
ated by a pecuniary equivalent. The 
rude jurisprudence of the decemvirs had 
confounded all hasty insults, which did 
not amount to the fracture of a limb, 
by condemning the aggressor to the 
common penalty of twenty-five asses^ 
V>ut the same denomination of money 
was reduced, in three centuries, from 
a pound to the weight of half an ounce ; 
and tlio insolence of a wealthy Roman 
indulged himself in the cheap amuse- 
ment of breaking and satisfying the law 
of the Twelve Tables. Veratius ran 
through the streets striking on the face 
the inoffensive passengers, and his 
attendant purse-bearer immediately 
silenced their clamours by the legal 
tender of twenty-five pieces of copper, 
about the value of <)no shilling.* The 
equity of the prietors examined and 
cstimatvl tlio distinct merits of each 
pptioular complaint. In tho ad j udica- 
tioti of civil damages, tho magistrate 
assumed a right to consider the various 
circumstances of time and place, of age 
and dignity, which may aggravate the 
shame and suflcrinpi of the injured 
person : but if he amnitted the idea of 
a fine, a punishment, an example, he 
invaded the province, though, perhaps, 
he supplied the defects, of the criminal 
law!* 

» The execution of the Alban dictator, 

paaWanwti. who woB dismembered by 
eightborses, is represented 
by Livy as the first and the lust in- 
^stance of Roman cruelty in the punish- 
ment of the most atrocious crimes.’ 
But this act of justice, or revenge, was 

^ AOIbi OsUlui (Koot. Attic, xx. 1.) borrowed 
this story from the Oommentaries of Q. Labeo 
ou the Twelve Tables. 

> The nsnaUve of Livy. (|L 28) is weighty and 
solemn. At tu diSUi, Albane, maneres, is, a 
harsh refleettoa, unworthy of YlrgiVs humanity 
( Jlnetd. fUi, 6tt). Riyne, with his usual good 
taste, obierm that the snbjeet wia too horrid 
for ihield of JIneas (tom. Ui. p..2^ 


inflicted on a foreign enemy in the heat 
of victory, and at the command of a 
single man. The Twelve Tablet afford 
a more decisive proof of the national 
spirit, since they were amutyefthe 
framed by the wisest of 
the senate, and accepted by the free 
voices of the people ; yet these laws, 
like the statutes of Draco,* are written 
in characters of blood.” They approve 
the inhuman and unequal principle of 
retaliation ; and the forfeit of an eya 
for an eye, a todth for a tooth; a limb 
for alimb,' is figoroQ^eif*eted,'tinl^ 
the offender can redeem his pSrdon by 
«. fine of three hundred pounds of 
copper. ,Tho decemvirs attributed 
with much liberality tho slighter chas- 
tisements of flagellation and servitude ; 
and nine crimes of a very different com- 
plexion are adjudged worthy of death 
1. Any act of treason against the state, 
or of correspondence with the publiu 
enemy. The mode of execution wu 
painful and ignominious : the head of 
the degenerate Roman was shrouded in 
a veil, his hands were tied behind bit 
back, and after he had been scourged 
by the lictor, he was suspended in the 
midst of the forum on a cross, or in- 
auspicious tree. 2. Nocturnal meetings 
in the city ; whatever might be the pre- 
tence, of pleasure, or religion, or the 
public good. 3. The murder of a citi- 
zen ; for which the common feelings of 
mankind demand the blood of the 
murderer. Poison is still more odious 
than the sword or dagger ; and we are 
surprised to discover, in two flagitious 
events, how early lAch subtle wicked- 
ness had infectKi ths simplicity of the 
republic, and the chaste virtues of tho 
Roman matrons.’ The parricide, who 

i.Tbe age of Draco (Olympiad xxxlx. 1) is 
fixed by Sir John MarSham (Canon Chronlcna, 
p. 598-S96} and Corslnl (Fasti Attlcl, tom. Ui. 
p. 62). For his laws, see ths writers on ths 
sovemment of Athsns, Sigonlui, Msutsios, 
Potter, &e. 

9 Tbs seventh, de delictli, of ths twelve 
tables is delineated by Gravina (0pp. p. 202, 
293, with « commentary, p. 214-2W^ Anlui 
Oelliai (u. l.)«hd the Collatio Legum Uosai- 
canun st RomsBermn afford much original 
information. 

9 UvymentloQstwoimiiiflnbleandffagitloai 
iraa of 1000 psnoQS leesisAsud el 100 ubUs 
matrons convicted, of the crime of poiioniai 
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violated the duties of nature and grati- 
tude, was cast into the river or the sea, 
enclosed in a sack ; and a cook, a viper, 
a dog, and a monkejr, were successively 
added as the most suitable companions.* 
Italy producesDomonkeys ; but the want 
could never be felt, till the middle of the 
sixth century first revealed the guilt of 
a parricide.^ 4. The malice of an tncen* 
dia^. After the previous ceremony of 
whipping, he himself was delivered to 
the &mes ; and in this example alone 
our reason is tempted to applaud the 
justice of retaliation. 5. Judicial per- 
jury. The corrupt or malicious witness 
was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian 
rock to expiate his falsehood, which 
was rendered still more fatal by the 
severity of the penal laws, and the 
deficiency of written evidence. 6. The 
corruption of a judge, who acfbpted 
bribes, to pronounce an inupiitous sen- 
tence. 7, Libels and satires, whose 
rude strains sometimes disturbed the 
peace of an illiterate city. The author 
was beaten with clubs, a worthy chos- 
tisoment, but it is not certain that he 
was left to expire under the blows of 
the exccntioner.3 8, The nocturnal 
mischief of damaging or destroying a 

(xl. 43. vlU. 18). Mr. Hume diaciimlnatei the 
Ages of private and pnblio virtue (Essays, voi. 
i. p. 22, 23). 1 would rather say that such 
ebullitions of mischief (as in France in the year 
KUO) are accidents and prodigies which leave no 
marks on the manners of a nation. 

i The twelve tables and Cloero (pro Roscio 
Amerino, c. 26, 26), are content with the sack ; 
Seneca (Excerpt. Oontroven. v. 4) idoms it 
with serpents; Juvenal pities the guiltless 
monkey (innoxia sbnla-Satir. xlll. I5(i). 
Hadrian (apud Hositbeom Magistmm, L ill. c. 
16, p. $74-876, with Sdmiflcgs Kote), Modes- 
tinni (Pandect, xlvlii. tit. ix. leg 9), Oonitantine 
(Cod. 1. ix. tit. xvil.), and Justinum (Institui 
1. Iv. tit. xvlil.). enumerate all the oompauioni 
of the parricide. But this fancifnl exeention 
was limpUfied In practice. Hodle tamen vivi 
exunuitnr vel ad bestial dantur (Paul. Sentent. 
Recrat L V. Ut. xxiv. p. 612, edit. Sohulting.) 

^ The 9nt parricide at Rome was L Ostiui, 
after the second Punic war (Pluterch in Romulo, 
tom.t.p.67). Puling theCimbrio.P.Malleolui 
was gnuty of the dnt matricide (Ut. Epltom. 
llxvltt.) 

* Honee talks of the foiuldtne fustii (L tt. 
epist. IL 154). hut CSoero (de RerabUck, L Iv. 
apnd Augustin, de Civitat. Pei, ix. 6, in Frag- 
ment. PhiloBoph. tom. Ul. p. 898. edit. OUvS) 
afhrmi that the deeemvin made Ubals a eapltel 


neighbour’s eont. The criminal was 
suspended as a grateful victim to Cores. 
But the sylvan deities were less im- 
placable, and the extirpation of a more 
valuable tree was compensated by the 
moderate fine of twenty-five pounds of 
copper. 9. Magical incantations ; which 
had power, in the opinion of the Latian 
shepherds, to exhaust the strength of 
an enemy, to extinguish his life, and to 
remove from their seats his deep-rooted 
plantations. The cruelty of the twelve 
tables against insoly^nt debtors still 
remains to be told ; and 1 shall dare to 
.prefer the literal sense of antiquity to 
the specious refinements of modern 
criticism. After the judicial proof or 
confession of the debt, thirty days of 
^e were allowed before a Sioman was 
delivered into the power of his fellow- 
citizen. In this private prison, twelve 
ounces of rice were his daily food ; he 
might be bound with a chain of fifteen 
pounds weight; and his misery was 
thrice exposed in the market-place, to 
solicit the compassion of his friends and 
countrymen. At the expiration of sixty 
days, the debt wdh discharged by the 
loss of liberty or life ; the insolvent 
debtor was either put to deathp or sold 
in foreign slavery beyond the Tiber : 
but, if several creditors were alike ob- 
stinate and unrelenting, they might 
legally dismember his body, and satiate 
their revenge by this horrid partition. 
The advocates for this savage W have 
insisted, that it must strongly operate 
in deterring idleness and fraud from 
contracting debts which they were un- 
able to discharge ; but experience would 
dissipate this salutary terror, by f»lrov- 
ing, that no creditor could be found to 
exact this unprofitable penalty of life or 
limb. As the mai^ners of Borne were 
insensibly polished, the criminal code of 
the decemvirs was abolished by the 


* Bvnken , , 

1, in 0pp. tom. i. p. 9, 10, 11) labouii to prove , 
that the credltori divided not the body, bat the 
price, of the iiUQlvent debtor. Yet his interpre- 
tation is ooe p^etual hsnh metaphor ; nor 
can he surmount the Roman anthoritiei bl 
QuintUisa, OieClfini, favonitti, and TertulUaa. 
See Aului OeUim, Boot. AtUe. sxL 

* Bttgo(EEIitokeda DiettRomsIn^W. 1. & 
114) coneuM with Gthboa. BeeineNhr.m 
tt. p. 81 ti*-IIi 
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homanlty of acotuen, witnenet, and 
jadgoB ; and impunity became the con- 
sequence of immoderate rigour. The 
Porcian and Valerian laws prohibited 
the magiatrates from inflicting on a free 
citizen any capital, or even corporal, 
punishment ,* and the obsolete statutes 
of blood were artfully, and perhaps 
truly, ascriljed to the spirit, not of 
^ patrician, but of regal, tyi^ny. 

In the absence of penal laws, and the 
AboUtKmor ios^pciency of civil ac- 
obUTio& of tions, the peace and jus- 
pmiiftwi tice of the city were im- 
perfectly maintained by the private* 
jurisdiction of the citizens. The male- 
factors who replenish our gaols are the 
outcasts of society, and the crimes for 
which they suffer may be commonly 
ascribed to ignorance, poverty, and 
brutal appetite. For tiie perpetration 
of similar enormities, a vile plebeian 
might claim and abuse the sacred char- 
acter of a member of the republic ; but 
on the proof or suspicion of guilt, the 
slave, or the stranger was nailed to a 
cross; and this stijot and summary 
justice might be exercised without re- 
straint over the greatest part of the 
populace*of Rome. Each family con- 
tained a domestic tribunal, which was 
not confined, like that of the prstor, 
to the cognisance of external actions : 
virtuous principles and haUts were in- 
culcated by the discipline oreducation; 
and the Roman father was accountable 
, to the state for the manners of his 
children, since he disposed, without 
appeal, m tiieir life, their liberty, imd 
thei%ioheritaiioe. In some pressing 
emergencies, tiM citizen was authorisea 
to avenge his private or public wrongs. 
The consent of the tfewish, the Athe- 
nian, and the Roman laws, approved the 
slaughter of the nocturnal thief ; though 
in open daylight a robber could not be 
slain witoout some previous evidence of 
danger and complaint. Whoever snr- i 
prised aa adulterer in his nuptial bed 
muht freely exercise bis revenge the 
* The lint speeeb of (JWike, Oiator. 
Qnee. tom. v. p. S-4^ Is to defeooe of a hw 
iModwhoh^icilisdihe adultant Tbs right 
of boibssfli asd fstben at ftome and Atoeos 
Is dlieiuied with mudi Isantog by Dr. TSvlor 
Miensilyiiaen, a si. u BsUke- tom. ^ 


most bloodv or wanton ontrage waa ex- 
cused by the provocation nor was it 
before the reign of Augustus that the 
husband was reduced to weigh the rank 
of the offender, or that the parent was 
condemned to sacrifice his daughter 
with her guilty seducer. After the 
expulsion of the kings, the ambitious 
Roman, who should dare to assume 
their title or imitate their tyranny, was 
devoted to the infernal gods : ^h of 
bis fellow-citizens was armed with the 
sword of justice; and the act of Brutus, 

dence, had^b^ already wnctifietf by 
the judgment of his country." The 
barbarous practice of wearing arms in 
the midst of peace, ^ and the bloody 
maxims of honour, were unknown to 
the Romans ; and, during the two purest 
ages, from the establishment of equal 
freedom to the end of the Punic wars, 
the city was never disturbed by sedi- 
tion, and rarely polluted with atrocious 
crimes. The failure of penal laws was 
more sensibly felt, when every vice 
was inflamed by faction at home and 
dominion abroad. In the time of 
Cicero, each private citizen enjoyed the 
privilege of anarchy ; each minuter of 
the republic was exalted to the tempta- 
tions of legal power, and their virtues 
are entitled to the warmest praise, as 
the spontaneons fruits of nature or 
philosophy. After a triennial indul- 
gence of lust, rapine, and cruelty, 
verres. the tyrant of Sicily, could only 
be sued for the pecuniary restitution of 
Ibree hundred tho^^d pounds Bte^ 


I See CassuboD aA Atbesmim, 1. i. a 5, p. 
19. Percurrent rapuntoue mngUeiqtte (Catall. 
9 . 41, 49, edit. VoBiisn.). Hunc mugUls intnt 
Juvensl. Satir. x. 817). Huno perminxere 
iiom (Horat. L 1. Sktlr. ll. Hi FamUto 
itapnmdum dedit . . . fkaudl non fult (Val. 
^aitu. L vi. a 1, No. 18^ 
a Tbli law is noticed by Livy (U. 8) and Pin- 
barcb (in Publicda, tom. i. p. 187), and it folly 
luitldes tbe public opinion on tbe death of 
[tour, which Suetonioe could poblish ondw 
tbe Xfflpedal coTernment. Jun ocesni exlsti- 
BUtorOn JaUo,a7e). Bead the letten ttot 
ymvi betwectt Otomand Matloi a few months 
St^e idesof Uaioh (ad Fam. ]d. 87, 88). 
i tUSrii h Adsww « flinm nnri- 


Avri. Tbucydld. I i. a 6. Tbebiit(»ian,wbo 
coniidcn toil diirainitanoe aa the tost of dvlll- 
latian, would dladato the batbatiim cf a Bunt* 

pUBCOUlt. 
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ling ; and snob was the temper of the 
laws, the judges, and perhaps the ao* 
cuser himself,* that, .on refunding a 
thirteenth part of . his plunder, Jerres 
could retire to an easy and luxurious 
exile.^ 

The first imperfect attempt to restrae 
Berivai of proportion of dimes 

cspitaipoBUh- and punishments was 
rnenti. jjy dictator 

Bylla, who, in the midst of his sanguin- 
ary triumph, aspired to restrain the 
licence, rather than to oppress the 
liberty, of the Romans. He gloried in 
the arbitrary proscription of four thou- 
sand seven hundred citizens.^ But, in 
the character of a legislator, he re- 
spected the prejudices of the times; 
tnd, instead of pronouncing a sentence 
if death against the robber or assassin, 
the general who betrayed an aAny, or 
the magistrate who ruined a province, 
Sylla was content to aggravate the 
pecuniary damages by the penalty of 
exile, or, in more constitutional lan- 
guage, by the interdiction of fire and 
water. The Cornelian, and afterwards 
the Fompeian, and Julian, laws, intro- 
duced a new system of criminal juris* 
prudence;^ and the , emperors, from 
Augustus to Justinian, disguised their 
increasing rigour under the names of 
the original authors. But the inven- 

1 He first rated at miUtM (800,0001.) the 
damans of SlcUy (Divinatio in Cncilium, c. 
5), which he afterwards reduced to ^vadnn- 
penfies (320,000{.>-l Actio in Yerrem, c. 18), 
and was finally content with trieUt (24,0001.). 
Flutarch (in Ciceron. tom. ill. p. 1584) has not 
dissembled the popular suspicion and report. 

^ Verres lived new thirtv years after hii 
trial, till the second mumvlrate. when he was 
proscribed by the taste Hark-Antony for 
the sake of hti Corinthian piste (Plln. Hist 
Natur. miv. 3). 

3 Such is the number aiiigned by Yalfilni 
Muclmui (1. iz. c. 2, No. 1). Florus (ir. 81) 
distinguishes 2000 senators and knights. Ap- 
plan (de Bell. Civil. 1. 1. c. 96, tom. ii. p. 18^ 
edit. Schweighavser) more aceuntely compotes 
40 victims of the seuatorian rank, and 1600 of 
the equestrian censui or order. 

4 Forthepenallaw(liege8Comell«?ompeias, 
JoilM, of Sylla, Fompey, and the Gssitrs), see 
thesenteBcesof Paulu8(l. Iv. tit. kviii-zzi p. 

497-528, edit. Schttlilttg), the Qtegorisn Code 

(Fragment. I six. p. 705, 706, in Sehultlng),the 
CioUatio Legum Mosaioamm et Bomanarum 

(tit, i.-zv.), the Theodciian Code (L lx.), the 

Code of Justinian (L lx), the Pandects (xlm), 
the Institutes (L Iv. tit. xvUl.), and the Grett 
f eniOD of TheopbllUf (p. 017*9fi0> 


tion and frequent use of i^raordimt'^ 
paim proceeded from the desire to ex- 
tend and conceal the progr^ of despot- 
ism. In the condemnation of iflus* 
trious Romans, the senate was always 
prepared to confound, at the will of 
their master's, the judicial and legis- 
lative powers. It was tho duty of the 
governors to maintain the peace of 
. their province, by the arbitrary and 
[rigid administration of justice; tlie 
freedom of the city evaporated in tho 
extent of empire, ^and the Spanish 
: malefactor, who claimed the privilege 
,of a Roman, was elevated by tho com- 
mand of Galba on a fairer and more 
lofty cross.' Occasional rescripts is- 
sued from the throne to decide the 
questions which, by their novelty or 
importance, appeared to surpass the 
authority and discermnent of a pro- 
consul. Transportation and beheading 
were reserved for honourable persons ; 
meaner criminals were either nanged, 

I or burned, or buried in the mines, or 
exposed to the wild boasts of the am- 
phitheatre. Anned robbers were pur- 
sued and extlrpatld as the enemies of 
I society: the driving away horses or 
j cattle was made a capital ofiS^nco f but 
simple theft was uniformly considered 
as a mere civil and private injury. 
The degrees of guilt, and the moAes of 
punishment, were too often determined 
% the discretion of the rulers, and the 
subject was left in ignorance of the 
legal danger which he' might inenr by 
every action of his life. 

A sin, a vioe, a crime, are the objects 
of theology, ethics, . Ufsm or 
jurisprudence. Whenevw s®® 
their judgments agree, tqoy corroborate 
*’ 

* It was a gnardUs who had poiioued hit 
ward. The dime was Stroqious: yet the 
puniihment li reokooed bf Buetbuint (e. V) 
amosg the lets in wbloh Oiiba showed hlmsea 
aqer, vehsmeoi, et in deUetls ooemeadts Im- 
modlcus. 

'3 The absetOMB or ablkeatqiei; wjnh dirove 
one hone, or two mares or uxeu, or'dVe hots, 
or ten goati, were eubjeot to oauttsl punish- 

meat (Paul. Senteut fieoepL I iv. tit. xfiii 

p. 497, 4198). Haddau (m CkincU. BsetiWA 

most severe where the offeuoe was most fre- 

quent condemns the criminals, af gkdlum, 
ludUamnatlpnem (Hlpian, de Ofmb Prooon- 
enl^ L siil in COOatlone legw Hosiie. 4 
Boin.tiixi.p.285). , 
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each other; but, as often as they differ, 
a nrudent Isolator appreciates the 
guilt and punishment according to the 
measure of social injury. On tms prin* 
ciplo, the most daring attack on the 
life and property of a private citizen is 
judged less atrocious than the crime of 
treason or rebellion, which invades the 
of the republic; the obsec^uious 
civilians unanimously pronounced, that 
the republic is contained in the person 
of its chief ; and the edge of [the Julian 
law was sharpencok by the incessant 
diligence of the emperors. The licen- 
tious commerce of the sexes may be 
tolerated as an impulse of nature, or 
forbidden as a source of disorder and 
corruption; but the fame, the fortunes, 
the family of the husband, are seriously 
injured by the adultery of the wife. 
The wisdom of Augustus, after curbing 
the freedom of revenge, applied to this 
domestic offence the animadversion of 
the laws : and the guilty parties, after 
the payment of heavy forfeitures and 
fines, were condemned to long or per- 
petual exile in two separate islands. ‘ 
Keligion pronounces on equal censure 
against the infidelity of tlie husband ; 
but, as it^ not accompanied by the 
same civil effects, the wife was never 
permitted to vindicate her wrongs;’ 
and the distinction of simple or double 
Adultery, so familiar and so important in 
the canon law, is unknown to the juris- 
prudence of the Code and Pandects. 1 
uaaatwi vlea reluctance, and 

• dispatch with impatience, 

a more odious vice, of which modesty re- 
jects the name, and nature abominates 
the ide» TheprimitiveRoraans were in- 
fected by the example of the Etruscans'^ 


and Greeks:* in the mad abuse of 
prosperity and power, every pleasure 
that is innocent was deemed insipid ; 
and the ScatinLan law,* which had 
been extorted by an act of violence^ 
was insensibly abolished by the lapse 
of time and the multitude of criminals. 
By this law,, the rape, perhaps the 
seduction, of an mgenuous youth, was 
compensated as a personal injury, by 
the poor damages of ten thousand 
sesterces, or fourscore pounds; the 
ravisher might be slain by the re- 
sistance or revenge of chastity ; and 1 
prish to believe that at Rome, as in 
Athens, the voluntary and effeminate 
deserter of his sex was degraded from 
the honours and the rights of a citizen. 3 
But the practice of vice was not dis- 
couraged by the severity of opinion; 
the indUible stain of manhood was con- 
toundod with the more venial trans. 
gressions of fornication and adultery, 
nor was the licentious lover exposed to 
the same dishonour which he impressed 
on tlie male or female partner of bis 
guilt. Prom Catullus to Juvenal/ the 
poets accuse and celebrate the degen- 
eracy of the times ; and the refonna- 

luury and lust of the StrnscRns: troXi) «’li> 
•roi yi fvmrtt Toif 9r»irl uttl Toig 

vtfpxxle/f. About the some period (A. U. C. 
445) the Roman jroutb studied iu Etruria (Uv. 
ix.S(!). 

I The Fenians had been corrupted in the 
same school ; dr’ 'EXXiivvy ftxllpmt truirl 
ftlirynrM (Herodot. 1. i. c. 135). A euriom 
dissertation might be formed on the introduc- 
tion of psederastjr after the time of Homer, its 
progress among the Greeks of Asia and Europe, 
the T^emence of their lumdons, and the thin 
device of virtue and^iendshlp which amused 
the pbilosopberi or Athena. But, scelera 
ostendi oportet dum puniuntur, abscondl 


^ TUI the pubUcatlon ofl> the Julius Paului 
of ScbuUing U. tit. xxvi. p. 817-823), it was 
afSrmed and believed that the Julian laws 
punished adultery with death ; and the mistake 
ar^e from the fraud or error of Trlhonian, 
YdiLlpsitts had impected the truth from the 
narratives of Tacitus (Annal. 11. 80, iU. 24. iv. 
42), aud even from the practice of Auguitus, 
who distiiu^bed the treanmJiU Irailtiei of 
hlsfemal^dted. 

J I) oases (rf adultery, Severus oondned to 
me husband the. right of public accusatiou 

(^d. JuaUnisD, I li. Hi. iiV leg. l). Bor is 



’ Tlmqn (1 1.) and (1. xHU* 

apnd A^enwutt, L xti. p. 817} deioibe the 


- i^e name, the date, and the provislone of 
this law are equal)/ doubtful (Gravina, Opp, p 
482, 483, Heinecclus, Hist. Jut. Rom. Bo. 108 
l^eiti, Clav. Cioeron. in Indice Legum). But 
I wiU wserve that the luffanda Venus of the 
honest German is styled ovevia by the more 
polite Italian. 

8 See the oration of JEschlnes against the 
catamite Tlmarehus (In Reiske, Orator. Grsec. 
tom.iU. p. 21-184). 

4 A crowd of disgiicefhl passages wlU force 
themselves o» thememory of the oiiai^ reader : 
1 win only remihd him of the cool declarstloB 
of Ovid 5— 

OdI ooDOubltiu qui non utrumque lesolvtt&l. 

Boo Mt quod puerdffl tangar amoet wfmiA 
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tion of mannen was freely attempted 
the reaaon and authority of the 
civilians, till the most virtuous of the 
Gsesars proscribed the sin agamst 
nature as a crime against society. ^ 

A new spirit of legislation, respect- 

tteCtaitiu arose in the empire with 
the religion of Constan- 
tine.* The laws of Moses were received 
as the divine ori^al of justice, and 
the Christian princes adapted their 
penal statutes to the degrees of moral 
and religious turpitude. Adultery w'as 
first declared ^ be a capital ofience,* 
the frailty of the sexes was assimilated 
to poison or assassination, to sorcery or 

E ‘ ide ; the same penalties were in- 
on the passive and active guilt 
of peederasty ; and all cnminals of free 
orservile condition were either drowned, 
or beheaded, or cast alive into the 
avengins flames. The adulterers were 
spared by the common sympathy of 
mankind ; but the lovers of their own 
sex were pursued by general and pious 
indignation: the impure manners of 
Greece still prevailed in the cities of 
Asia, and every vice was fomented by 
the celibacy of the monks and clergy. 
Justinian relaxed the punishment at 
least of female infidelity : the guilty 
spouse was only condemned to solitude 
and penance, and at the end of two 
years she might be recalled to the arms 
of a forgiving husband. But the same 
emperordeciared himself the implacable 
enemy of unmanly lust, and the cruelty 
of his persecution can scarcely be ex- 
cused by the punty of his moti ves.3 In 
defiance of every pKnciple of justice. 


he stretched to past as well as future 
offences the operations of his edicts, 
with the previous allowance of a short 
respite for confession and pardon. A 
pamful death was inflicted by the am- 
putation of the sinful instrument, or 
the insertion of sharp reeds into the 
pores and tubes of most exquisite sen- 
sibilitjr; and Justinian defended the 
propriety of the execution, since the 
criminals would have lost their hands, 
had they been convicted of sacrilege. 
In this state of disgrace and agony, 
two bishops, Isaiah of Rhodes, and 
Alexander of Bibspolis, w'ere dragged 
through the streets of Constantinople, 
while their brethren were admonished, 
by the voice of a crier, to observe this 
awful lesson, and not to pollute the 
sanctity of their character. Perhaps 
these prelates were innocent A sen- 
tence of death and infamy was often 
founded on the slight and suspicious 
evidence of a child or a servant : the 
guilt of the green faction, of the rich, 
and of the enemies of Theodora, was 
presumed by the judges, and paederasty 
became the crinfie of those to whom no 
crime could be imputed. A French 
philosopher' has dared to remark that 
whatever is secret must be doubtful, 
and that our natural horror of vice may 
be abused as an engine of tyranny.^ 
But the favourable persuasion of the 
same wAter, that a legislator may con- 
fide in the taste and reason of mankind, 
is impeached by the unwelcome dis- 
covery of the antiquity and extent ol 
the disease.* 

The free citizens of Athens and Romo 
enjoyed, in all criminal oases, *the in- 


I Jllliu Lampridius, in Vit. HeUogabal. in 
Hist. August, p. 112. Aurelius Victor. In 
Pbllippo. Oodex Theodos. 1. lx. tit. vii. leg. 
7, and Oodefroy’s Commentary, tom. ill. p. 
63. Theodosius abolished the subterraneous 
brothels of Bone, in which the prosUtutioo of 
both sexes was acted with impunity. 

* See the laws of Constantine and his sne- 
ceison against adulteiy, sodomy, Ac., in the 
Theodoslan (1. lx. tit. vU. leg 7, 1. xi. tit. xxxvi. 
leg. L 4} and Juitlnian Codes (1. lx. tit. lx. leg. 
80, 81). These ptittcei speak the language of 
passion as well as of Justice, and fraudulently 
aaprlbe their own severity to the flret CBsan. 

s Justinian, Kovel Ixxvli. cxxxiv. cxli. Pro- 
eopitts In Aneedot. c. 11, 16, with the notes of 
Anmiiintti. Theqphanei, p. 151, Cedienui, pb 
M8. Zonii«i,L xiv.p.64. 


1 Montesquieu, Bsprlt des Loix, 1. ill. c. 6. 
That eloquent pbilosopherconcitiates the rights 
of liberty and of nature, which should never 
be placed in opposition to each other. 

^ For the corruption of Palestine, 2000 years 
before the Christian era, see the history ind 
law of Moses. Ancient Oaul is stigmatised by 
Diodoras Sionlns (tom. i. 1. v. n, 856), China 
by the Mahometan and Christian travellers 
(Ancient Belations of India and China, p. 84, 
translated Kenandot, and hli bitter critio 
the POre Pipmare, Lettrei Ediflantes, tom, xix. 
p. 485), and native America by the ^ish 
historians (Oa^Um de la Vtti. L iSra 18, 
Bycaut's translation: and HT^foimalre de 
Bayle, tom. ill. p. 88). I heUeve, tad hope, 
that the negroes, la their own eonntiy, were 
exempt Ikon this mortal peitilenoe. 
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valuable privilege of «being tried by 
jndgnuntio! thcir coun^/ 1. The 
the people, adminiatration of juetioe 
is the mobt ancient office of % prince : 
it was exercised by the Roman kings, 
and abused by Tanmin, who alone, 
without law or councu, pronounced his 
arbi trary judgments. The first consuls 
succeeded to this legal prerogative; 
but the sacred right of appeal soon 
abolished the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates, and all public causes were de- 
cided by the supreme tribunal of the 
people. But a wild democracy, su- 
perior to the forms, too often disdains 
the essential principles of justice : the 
pride of despotism was envenomed by 
plebeian envy, and the heroes of Athens 
miglit sometimes applaud the happiness 
of the Persian, whoso fate depended on 
the caprice of a gingk tyrant. Some 
salutary restraints, imposed by the 
people on their own passions, were at 
once the cause and effect of the gravity 
and temperance of the Romans. The 
right of accusation was confined to the 
magistrates. A vote of thirty-five 
tribes could inflict a fine ; but the cog- 
nizance of all capital crimes was re- 
served bf afuniunentel. law to the I 
assembly of the centuries, in which the 
weight of influence and property was 
sure to preponderate. Repeated pro- 
cbimations and adjournments were in- 
terposed, to allow time fortprejudice 
iiiul resentment to subside ; the whole 
proceeding might be annulled by a 
'seasonable omen, or the opposition of a 
tribune ; and such popular trials were 
commonly less formidable* to innocence 
than they were favourable to wilt. 
But this union of the judicial and legis- 
lative powers left it ^doubtful whether 
tlie accused party was pardoned or ao- 
(liiittcd ; and, in the defence of an illus- 
l^ions client, the orators of Rome and 


1 The important subject of the PwblM’*^' 
tions and judgments at Borne if explains vltn 
mach learning, and in a clossio style, by Gnarlos 
Sigonius^ iii, de Judioiis, in 0pp. tom. lU. p. 
♦379.864); and a good abridgment may bo found 
in the i^publique Bomaine of Beaufort (tom. 
iL 1. V. p. M21). Those who wish tor mwe 
■ elai 


abstruse law mL — , , „ . 

et ImperiOiLibn duo, tom. i. p. 68-184), Heiu' 
eccius (adPondect. 1. i. et. ii. od. Inwtut. L 
iv. tit. xvli. Element, ad 4fltlauit4t.)i tnd 
Oravina(Opp. 990-^1). 


Athens address their argamenti to tha 
policy and benevolence, as well as to 
the justice, of their sovereign. 2. The 
task of convening the citizens for the 
trial of each offender became more 
difficult, as the citizens and the of- 
fenders continually multiplied; and 
the ready expedient was adopted of de- 
legating the jurisdiction of the people 
to the ordinary magistrates, or to ex- 
traordinary inquisitors* In the first 
ages these questions were rare and oc- 
casional. In the beginning of the 
seventh century of Rome they were 
/nade perpetual; four praters were 
annually empowered to sit in judgment 
on the state offences of treason, extor- 
tion, peculation, and bribery ; and Sylla 
added new praetors and new questions 
for those enmes which more directly 
injure the safety of individuals. By 
these inqviHtors the trial priontjuiitii, 
waspreparbdand directed; 
but they could only pronounce the sen- 
tence of the majority of judges^ who 
with some truth, ana more prmudice, 
have been compared to the English 
juries.* To discharge this important 
though burdensome office, an annual 
list of ancient and respectable citizens 
was formed by the prator. After many 
constitutional struggles, they were 
chosen in equal numbers from the 
senate, the equestrian order, and the 
people: four hundred and fifty were 
appointed for single questions; and 
the various rolls or decuries of judges 
must liave contained the names of soma 
thousand Romans, who represented the 
ju^cial authority of tiio state. In each 
particular causv & sufficient number 
was drawn from the urn ; their integ- 
rity was guarded by .an oath; the mode 
of ballot secured their independence ; 
the Suspicion of partiality was removed 
by the mutual challenges of the accuser 
and defendant: and the judges of Milo, 
by the retrenchment of fifteen on each 
side, were reduced to fifty -one voices 
or tablets, of acquittal, of condemna- 
1 The office, both at Borne and in England, 
mnit be considered oi on occasional dnw, and 
not a mMistiacy or ptofeidon. But the ob- 
ligation of a unanhnoiu verdict is peeuliai to 
our laws, which condemn the junmon to uii< 
dergo the tortun from whence tbsy have fs- 
emptedthscrimlniL 
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tion, or of favourable doubt.* 3. In 
bis civil jurisdiction, the prtetor of the 
citf was truly a judge, and almost a 
legislator ; but, as soon as he had pro- 
scribed' the action of law, he often re- 
ferred to a delegate the determination 
of the fact. With the increase of legal 
proceedings, the tribunal of the cen- 
tumvirs, in which he presided, acquired 
more weight and reputation. But 
whether he acted alone, or with the 
advice of his council, the most absolute 
powers might be trusted to a magistrate 
who was annually chosen by tlie votes 
of the people. The rules and precau-* 
tions of freedom have required sorfie 
exj)lanatioti ; the order of despotism is 
simple and inanimate. Before the age 
of Justinian, or perhaps of Diocletian, 
Aueuon. dccuries of Roman 
judges had sunk* to an 
empty title ; the humble advice of the 
assessors might be accepted or despised ; 
and in each tribunal the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction was administered 
by a single magistrate, who was raised 
and disgraced by the will of the em- 
peror. 

A Roman accused of any capital 
voiuitw7«zu« crime might prevent the 
uddiatb. sentence of the law by 
voluntary exile, or death. Till his 
guilt had been legally jfroved, his 
luiioceiioe was presumed, and his person 
was free; till the votes of the last 
mulimj had been counted and declared, 
he might peaceably secede to any of the 
allied cities of Italy, or Greece, or Asia.’' 
His fame and fortunes were preserved, 
at least to his children, by this civil 
death ; and he might\till be happy in 
, every rational and sensual enjoyment, 

I if a mind accustomed to the ambitious 
I tumult of Rome could support the uni- 
I fortuity and silence of Rhodes or Athens. 
A boloer effort was reauired to escape 
from the tyranny of the Cajsars ; but 
this effort was rendered familiar by the 

^ We are indebted (or this interesting fact 
to a fragment of Asconiub I'ediauus, who 
llonrished under the reign of Tiberias. The 
loss of his Commentaries on the Oratfoni of 
Cicero has deprived us of a valuable fund of 
histoiical and legal knowledge. 

*■* Polyb. 1. vi. p. 048. The extension of the 
empire tnd eitg of Rome obliged the exile to 
seek a more distant place of retirement. 


maxims of the stoics, the example of 
the bravest Romans, and the le^ en- 
couragements of suicido. The bodies of- 
condemned criminals were exposed to 
public ignominy, and their children, a 
more serious evil, were reduced to 
poverty by the confiscation of their 
fortunes. But if the victims of Tiberias 
and Ner.) anticipated the decree of the 
prince or senate, their courage and dis- 
patch were recompensed by the applause 
of the public, the^lecent honours of i 
burial, and the validity of their testa- I 
ments.*' The exquisite avarice and ; 
cruelty of Domitian appear to have de- 
prived tho unfortunate of this last con- 
solation, and it >vaB still denied even by 
the clemency of the Antonincs. A 
voluntary death, which in tho case of a 
capital offence, intervened between the 
accusation and the sentence, was ad- 
mitted as a confession of guilt, and the 
spoils of the deceased were seized by 
the inhuman claims of the treasury.* 
Yet the civilians have always respected 
the natural right of a citizen to dispose 
of his life ; and tl^ posthumous disgrace 
invented by Tarqum,3 to check the de- 
spair of his subjects, was never revived 
or imitated hy succeeding tyra^its. The 
powers of this world have indeed lost 
their dominion over him who is re- 
solved on dc.ath ; and his arm can only 
be restraincil hy the religious apprehen- 
sion of a* future state. Suicides are 
enumerated by Virgil among the un- 
fortunate, rather than the guilty and , 

i Qui de sc Btatuobuitf hamabantur corpora, 
manebaot testamenta; pretium fcstinandl 
Tacit. Aonal. vi. 25, with ue Notes of dLpiius. 

> Julius Paulus (Senteut. Kecept. i v. tit. 
xil. p. 470), tlia Pandecti(l. ilviU. tit. xxl.), the 
Code (1. ix. tit. k), Ryakersboek (tom. i. p. 59, 
Obserrat. J. C. it. iv. 4), aud Moutesquieu 
(Esprit des Lolx, 1. xxix. a 9), deanc the civil 
limitations of the liberty aud privileges of 
suicide. The criminal penalties are the produm 
tion of a later and darker age. 

^ Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxvi. 24. When he 
fatigued his subjects in building the Capitol, 
many of the labourers were provoked to dis- 
patch tliemselves: he nailed their dead bodies 
to crosses. ^ 

4 The sole resemblance of a violent and pre- 
mature' death has engaged Virgil (iSneid, n. 
484489), to ‘^confound suicides with infants, 
bvers, and parsons unjustly condemned. 
Heyne, the best of bis editors, is at a loss to 
deduce the idea, or aso^staln the jmispiudenca 
of ffie Roman poet. 
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the poetical fables of the infernal shades 
could not seriously influence the faith 
or practice of mankind. But the pre> 
cepts of the gospel, or the church, bave 
at len^h imjposed apious servitude on 
the minds ot Christians, and condemn 
them to expect, without a murmur, the 
last stroke of disease or the executioner. 
The penal statutes form a very small 
AbQisiQfcivu proportion of the sixty- 
juriBprndenM. two books of tho Code and 
Pandects ; and in ^1 judicial proceed- 
ing, the life or death of a citizen is 
determined with less caution and delay 
than the most ordinary question of 
covenant or inheritance. This singular 
distinction, though something may lie 
allowed for the argent necessity of de- 
fending the peace of society, is derived 
from the nature of criminal and civil 
jurisprudence. Our duties to the state 
are simple and uniform: the law by 
which he is condemned is inscribed not 
only on brass or marble, but on tho con- 
science of the offender, and his guilt is 
commonly proved by the testimony of 
a single fact. But our relations to each 
other are various and infinite : our obli- 
gations are created, annulled, and modi- 
ned, by iifjuries, benefits, and promises j 
and the interpretation of voluntary con- 
tracts and testaments, which are often 
dictated by fraud or ignorance, affords 
a long and laborious excivisc to the 
sagacity of the judge. The business of 
life is multiplied by the extent of com- 
merce and dominion, and the residenco 
of the parties in the distant provinces 
of an empire is productive of doubt, 
delay, and inevitable appeals from the 
local to the supreme magistrate. Jus- 
tinian, the Greek emperor of Constanti- 
nople and the East, was the legal sue- 
cessor of the Latiau shepherd who had 
planted a colony on the banks of tho 
Jiljcr. In a period of thirteen hundred 
years, the laws had reluctantly followed 
thechapgss of government and manners ; 


and the. laudable desire of conciliating 
ancient names with recent institutions 
destroyed the harmony, and swelled the 
magnitude, of the obscure and irregular 
system. The laws which excuse, on 
any occasions, the ignorance of their 
subjects, confess their own imperfec- 
tions : tho civil jurisprudence, as it was 
abridged by Justinian, still contiimed 
a mysterious science, and a profitable 
trade, and the innate perplexity of tlui 
study was involved iu tenfold aarknes^ 
by the private industry of the pructi* 
tioners. Tho expense of the pursuit 
.sometimes exceeded tne value of tli ' 
prize, and the fairest rights were abaii 
doned by tho poverty or prudence of 
tho claimants. Such costly justice 
might tend to abate tho spirit of litiga- 
tiou, but the unequal pressure serves 
only t9 increase the influence of tho 
rich, and to aggravate the misery of tho 
poor. By these dilatory and expensive 
proceedings, the wealthy pleader ob- 
tains a more certain advantage than he 
could hope from the accidental corrup- 
tion of his judge. The experience of an 
abuse, from which our own ago and 
country are not perfectly exempt, may 
sometimes provoke a generous indigna- 
tion, and extort the hasty wish of ex- 
changing our elaborate jurisprudence 
for t)i(5 simple and ymnmary decrees of 
a Turkish cadhi. Our ralincv rolleetiou 
will KuggKst, that such forms and delays 
are necessary to guard the porsoii and 
property of the citizen ; that the dis- 
cretion of the judge is the first engine 
of tyranny ; and the laws of a free 
people should forest^ and determine 
every question t^t may probably arise 
in the exercise of power and the tran- 
sactions of industry. But tho govern- 
ment of Justinian united the evils of 
liberty and servitude ; and the Komaiis 
were bppi*e8sed at the same time by the 
multiplicity of their laws and the 
trary will of their mas%. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

BEIGN OF THE TOUNOEB JUSTIN— EMBASSY OF THE AYARS— THEIB SETTLEMENT 
ON THE DANUBE— CONQUEST OF ITALY BY THE LOMBABDS-ADOFTION AND 
KEIGN OF TIBEHIUS-OF MAURICE— STATE OF ITALY UNDER THE LOMBARDS 
AND THE EXARCHS— OF RAVENNA— DISTRESS OF ROME- CHARACTER AND 
PONTIFICATE OF GREGORY THE FIRST. 


PURING the last years of Justinian, his 
Buthof ™ devoted 

jutiBiAB, to heavenly contempla- 
A.D. 665. neglected the 

business of the lower world. His sub- 
jects were impatient of the long con- 
tinuance of his life and reign : yet all 
who were capable of reflection appre- 
hended the moment of his death, which 
might involve the capital in Viniult, 
and the empire in civil war. Seven 
nephews' of the childless monarch, the 
sous or grandsons of his brother and 
sister, ban been educated in the splen- 
dour of a princely fortune ; they had 
been shown in high commands to the 
provinces and armies ; their characters 
were known, their followers were 
zealous, and as the jealousy of age post- 
poned the declaration of a successor, 
they might expect with equal hopes the 
inheritance of their uncle. He exi)ired 
in his palace, after a reign of thirty- 
eight years ; and the decisive oppor- 
tunity was embraced by the friends of 
Justin, the son of Vigilantia.’’ At the 
hour of midnight, his domestics were 
awakened by an importunate crowd, 
who thundered at kis door, and obtained 
admittance by revealb^ themselves to 
be the princi]^! memb^s of the senate. 
These welcome deputies announced the 
recent and momentous secret of the em- 
pror’s decease : reported, or prhaps 
. invented, his dying choice of tne beiit 
beloved and most deserving of his 

^ Bee the family of Justin and Justinian in 
the Familial fimnlinte of DucanRC, {i. 80-101. 
The devout civilians, Ludewlg (in Vit. Jus- 
tinian. p. 131,) and Heineccius (Hist. Juiis. 
Roman, p. 874) have since illustraltd tire 
genealogy of their favourite prince. 

^ In the story of Justin’s elevation I have 
translated into simple and concise prose the 
eight hundred verses of the two Ant books of 
Oorippus, DeLaudibni Jnstlnl, Appendix Hist 
Bynnt p. 401-416, Bomsi 1T77* 


nephews, and conjured Justin to pre- 
vent the disorders if the multitude, if 
they should preeive, with fhe return 
of light, that they were left without a 
master. , After composing his counten- 
ance to surprise, sorrow, and decent 
modesty, Justin, by the advice of his 
wife Sophia, submitted to the authority 
of the senate. He was conducted with 
speed and silonce to the place ; the 
guards saluted their new sovereign; 
and the martial and religious rites of 
his coronation were diligently accom- 
plished. By the hands of the premer 
officers he was invested with thq Im- 
prial garments, the red buskins, white 
tunic, and purpln robe. A fortunate 
soldier, whom be instantly promoted to 
the rank of tribune, enciroled his neck 
with a military collar; four robust 
youths exalted him on a shield; he 
stood Arm and erect to receive the adora- 
tion of his subjects ; and their choice 
was sanctvflod by the benediction of the 
patriarch, who imposed the diadem on 
the head of on orthodox nrince. The 
liippodrome was already filled with in- 
numerable multitudes ; and no sooner 
did the emperor appar on bis throne, 
than the voices of the blue « 
and the green factions 
were confounded, in the 
same loyal acclamtions. 

In the speches which Justin addressed 
to the senate and people he premised to 
correot the abuses which had disgraced 
the age of his predecessor, displayed 
the maxims of a just and beneficent 
government, and declared that, on the 
approaching calends of January,’ ,b6 
^ It ii lorprliing how Pad (OtIUoa In Asoal. 
Baron, tom. 11. p. 689) ooold be tempted by any 
ohronldei to oontmdlct the plain m dedalvi 
text of Coitppoi (vloina dona, 1. 11. 864, vlelnn 
dlei, I It. ll and to postpone, ttU A.P, 667, t^f 
OOBiuIsbh^ (ft Jlfitin. 
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would rovlve in his own person the 
name aud liberality of a Roman consul. 

Eiiconittiihiit immediate discharge 
of his uncle’s debts ex* 
liibited a solid pledge of his faith and 
generosity: a train of porters, laden 
with bags of gold, advanced into the 
midst of the hippodrome, and the hope- 
less creditors of Justinian accepted tnis 
equitable payment as a voluntary gift 
Before the end of three years, his ox- 
. ample was imitated and surpassed by 
the Empress Sophia, who delivered 
many indigent citizens from the weiglit 
of debt and usury: an act of bene-' 
volenco the best entitled to gratitude, 
since it relieves the most intolerable 
distress ; but in which the bounty of a 
mince is the most liable to be abased 
by the claims of prodigality and fraud.* 

On the seventh day of his reign, 

fimtaiiyof Justin gave audience to 

Umavul the ambassadors of the 
Avars, and the scene was decorated to 
impress the barbarians with astonish- 
ment, veneration, and terror! From 
the palace gate, theapacious courts aiid 
long porticoes were lined with the lofty 
crests agd gilt bucklers of the guards, 
who presented their spears and axes 
with more confidence than they would 
have shown in a field of. battle. The 
officers who exercised the power, or 
attended the person, of the grince, were 
attired in their richest habits, and ar- 
ranged according to the military and 
civil order of the hierarchy. When the 
veil of the sanctuary was withdrawn, 
the ambassadors beheld the emperor of 
the JSast on his tlirone, beneath a 
canopy, or dome, which was supported 
by four columns, and crowned with a 
winged figure of vieVd’y,, In the first 
emoUons^of surprise, they submitted to 
tbe servile adoration of the Byziintino 
^urt ; but 08 soon as they rose from the 
pound, Targetius, the chief of the em- 
Biissy, expressed the freedom and pride 
of a barbarian. He extolled, by the 
tongue of l^is interpreter, the greatness 
of we chagan, by whose clemency the 
kingdoms of the South were permitted 
to exists whose victorious subjects had 

\ Theophaa. Chronograph, p. 206 . Whenever 
Cedrenui or Zouatoe ore mere ttonicilben, it ii 
|iuperflaoui to allege their testimohl. 

vou U 


traversed the frozen rivers of Sc3rthia, 
and who now covered the banks of the 
Panube with innuinefable tents, Thu 
late emperor had cultivated, with annual 
aud costly gifts, the friendehip of vi 

E ateful monarch, and the enemies of 
)me had respected the allies of the 
Avars. The same prudence would in* 
stnict the nephew of Justinian to 
imitate the liberality of his uncle, and 
to jmrcliase tlie blessings of peace from 
an invincilde people, who delighted and 
excelled in the exureiso of war. The 
reply of the emperor wjia delivered in 
the same strain of haughty defiance, 
and he derived his coiiHdcncc from the 
God of the Christians, the ancient glory 
of Rome, aud the ntcent tiiumphs of 
Justinian. “Thu empire,” said he,' 
“aboj^nds with rmm and horses, and 
arms snffieient to defend our frontiers, 
and to chastise the Ijarhari'ans. You 
offer aid, you thr(*atu[i liostilitics : we 
despise your eniHity and your aid. 
The conquerors (>f the Avars solicit our 
alliance ; shall we dread their fugitives 
and exiles?' The bounty of our uncle 
was granted to your misery, to your 
humble prayers. From us you shall 
receive a more importiiut obligation, 
the knowledge of your own weakness. 
Retire from our presence ; the lives of 
ambassadors are safe ; and if you return 
to implore our pardon, perhaps you will 
taste of our benevolence.”* On the re- 
port of his ambassadors, tho chagan 

* Corippus, 1. ill. .^00. The anquentionable 
gonse reialos to the Turks, the coiiquei'orK of 
the Avars ; but the liOH no apparent 

meaning, aiiil the sole MS. of Corlppun/ from 
whence the first apud Flantin) 

was printed, is no longer visible. The last 
editor, Foggini of Uome, iins itiserled the con- 
jectural emendation of foUian : but the proofs 
of Bucange (Joiuville, PiRsert. xvi. p. 288-240), 
for the early use of this title among the Turks 
and VerBians, are weak or ambigupus. And I 
must incline to the authority of D'Herbeiot 
(Bibliothcque Orient, p. 825), who ascribes tho 
word to the Arabic and ChiildHian tonpes, and 
the date to the besfinni ng of the eleventh ceaiory, 
when it was bestowed by the ('aliph of liSfdM 
011 Mahmud prince of Cazna, and conqueror at 
India. 

2 For these oharacteriBllc speeches, comrt 
tbe verse of Corippus (1. ill. 251-401) UmCTiIa 
proie of Menander <Kx«:erpt. Legation. ‘ 4 ^., 
103). Their diversity proves that they did not 
copy each other ; their redemblonee, that they 
drew from | eoipmon original. 
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was awed by the apparent firmness of a provoked by wine, or fraternal afieo* 
Koman emperor of whose character and tion, to the desire of vengeance^ “Thfi 
resources he was ignorant. Instead of Lombards,” said the rude bafbatiatlt 
executing his threatsagainst the Eastern ^'resemble) In figure and in smell, the 
empire, he marched intu the poor and mares of oUr Sarinatian plains,” And 
savage countries of (termaiiy, w'hich this insult was a coarse allusion to the 
were subject to the dominion of the white bands which enveloped thcii 
Franks. After two doubtful battles, legs. **Add another resemblance,” 
he consented to retire, and the Austra- replied an audacious Lombard j “you 
siau king relic\ed the distress of his have felt how strongly they kick, 
camp with an immediate supply of corn Visit the plain of Asfeld, and seek for 
and cattle.* Such repeated disappoint* the bones of thy bf other; they are 
mcnis had chilled the. spirit ot the mingled with those of the vilest ani* 
Avars, and tlicir power would have dis- mals.” The Gepidie, a nation of war- 
solved away in the Sarniatian desert, if »iora, started from their seats, and the 
the alliance of Alboin, king of the Loin- fearless AIlx)in, with bis iurty com^ 
bards, had not given a new object to panions, laid their hands on thoit 
their arms, and a lasting settlement to sw ords. Ths tumult was appeased by 
their wearied fortunes. the venerablo mterposition of Tnrisund. 

While Alboin served under his father’s He saved hii own honour, and the life 
aiboia,kiBg Standard, he encountered of his guesK; and, after the solemn 

inrestiture, dismissed tlie 
iovo.and ’ with hia lance, the rival stranger in the bloody arms of his sou ; 
princo tho Gepidie. the gift of i. weeping parent. Alboin 
The Lombards, who applauded such returned in triumph; and the Lorn- 
eaily prowess, reqnestijd his father, liards, who , celebrated liis matchless 
with unanimous acclamations, that the intrepidity, were compelled to praise 
heroic youth, who had shared the the virtues cl an enemy.* In this ex- 
dangers of tho field, might be admitted traordinary visit he had probably seen 
to the feast of victory. “ You arc not the daughter of Cunimuud, \Vho soon 
unmindful,” replied the inflexible Au- after ascended the throne of the 
doin, “ of the wise customs of our an- Gepidai. Her name was Rosamond, 
cestors. "VVhatevcr may be his merit, an appellation expressive of female 
a prince is incapable of sitting at table beauty, and which our own history or 
with his father till ho has received his romance hili consecrated to amorous 
arms from a foreign and royal hand.” tales. The ling of the Lombards (the 
Alboin bowed with reverence to the father of Aiboin no longer lived) was 
institutions of his country, selected contracted lo tlie grand -daughter of 
forty comjiiinions, and boldly visited Clovis ; hut Jie restraints of faith and 
the court of Tiirlbuiid, king of the policy soon >ield(!d to the hc>t)« oj pos- 
9epidai, who embracedlmd entertained, sessing the fair R/isamond, and of in- 
according to the laws of hospitality, the suiting her family and nation, The 
mnwlererof his son. At the banquet, arts of persuasion' were tried without 
whilst Alboin occupied the 8e.at of the success; and the impatient lover, by 
youth whom he had slaiii, a tender rc- force and siratagein, oblniued the ob- 
membrance arose in tho mind of Tnri- jeet of his di'idrea. War w^as the con-i 
sund. “ How dear is that plaoe~how sequence which he foresaw and soli* 
hateful is that person " -were the words cited ; but the Lombards could not 
that escaped, with a sigh, from the in long withstand the furious assault of 
dignant father. His grief exasperated the Gepidw, who were sustained by a 
the national resentment of the Glpidse; Roman army. And, as the offer 'of 
and Cunimuud, his surviving «on, was 

® * » Paul Wamefrid, the deacon of FriuU, de 

jPor the Auetrasian war, set Menander Ge»t. Langohawi. 1. 1. c. 2$, 24 . Hie tktureeof 
^xcerpt. Legal, p. 110), Gregory of Toui«(IliBt. national mannere, though rudely sketched, are 
Prane. 1. iv. c. 20 ), and Paul the deacou (de wore lively and faithful than those of Bede, or 
• OreyoryofTpwi ' 
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mwriage was rejected with contempt, 
Alboin was oomjj^Ued to relinquish nia 
prey, and to partake of the diai^ace 
which he had inflicted on the house of 
Cunimund.* 

When a public quarrel is envenomed 
Tbi Lombardi by private injuries, a blow 
«tai5«1hl»ii» “ not mortal or do- 
•ad singdom cisive can bo productive 

oftheOepidn. 

which allows the unsuccessful combat* 
ant to shaipen his arms for a new en- 
counter. The st^ngth of Alboin had 
been found unequal to the gratifleation 
of his love, ambition, and revenge : hc,| 
condescended to implore the formidable 
aid of the ebagan ; and the arguments 
that he employed are expressive of the 
art and policy of the barbarians. In 
the attack of the Grepidse, he had been 
prompted by the just desire of extir* 
pating a people whom their alliance 
with the Koman Empire had rendered 
the common enemies of the nations, and 
the personal adversaries of the chagan. 
If the forces of the Avars and the lom- 
bards should unite in this . glorious 
miarrel, the victory^was secure, and 
the reward inestimable: the Danube, 
the Hebr^s, Italy, and Constantinople, 
would be exposed, without a barrier, 
to their invincible arms. But, if they 
hesitated or delayed to prevent the 
malice of the Eonuns, the same spirit 
which had insulted vrould pursue the 
Avars to the extremity of the earth. 
These specious reasons were heard by 
the chagan with coldness and disdain : 
he detained the Lombard ambassadors 
in his camp, protracted the negotiation, 
and ]jf turns alleged his want of in- 
clination, or his want of ability, to 
undertake this impovtant enterprise, 
At length he signifled the ultimate 
price of his alliance, that the Lombards 
should immediately present him with 
t3e tithe of their cattle; that the spoils 
and captives should be equally divided ; 
but that the lands of the Gepida? should 
become the sole patrimony of tlm Avars. 
Such hard conditions wei^e eagerly ac< 
cepted by the passions of Alboin ; and, 

1 The stonr ii told by an impoitor (Xhoo' 
phylact Slnooet. L vi. o. 10); bat be hid art 
encwch to build bis dctloni oa puUU:: and no- 
torlooific^. ‘ • 


as the Romans wen dissatisfied with 
the ingratitude and pei^dy of the 
Gepidis, Justin ahomloucd that in- 
corrigible people to their fate, and re- 
mained the tranquil spectator of this 
unequal conflict. The despair of Cuui- 
mund was active and dangerous. He 
was informed that the Avars had en- 
tered his confines ; but, on the strong 
assurance that, after the defeat of the 
Lombards, these foreign invaders would 
easily be repelled, he rushed forwards 
to encounter the implacable enemy of 
his name and family. But the courage 
of the Gepidse could secure them no 
more than an honourable death. The 
bravest of the nation fell in the field of 
battle ; the king of the Lombards con- 
templated with delight the head of 
Cunimund; and his skull was fashioned 
into atup to satiate the hatred of the 
conqueror, or, perhaps, to comply with 
the savage custom of his country.* 
After this victory, no farther obstacle 
could impede the progress of the con- 
federates, and they faithfully executed 
ithe terms of their agreement.^ The 
fair countries of Walachia, Moldavia, 

! Transylvania, and the parts of Hun- 
gary beyond the Danube, were oc- 
cupied, without resistance, by a now 
colony of Scythians ; and the Dacian 
empire of the chagans subsisted with 
splendour above two hundred and 
tnirty years. The nation of the 
Gepidas was dissolved ; but in the dis- 
tritiution of the captives, the slaves of 
the Avars were less fortunate than the 
companions of the j^mbards, whose 
generosity adopted a valiant foe, and 
whose freedom #a8 incompatible with 
cool and deliberate tyranny. One 
moiety of the spoil introduced into the 
camp of All^oin more wealth than a 
barbarian could readily compute. The 
fair Rosamond was persuaded, or com* 

^ It appears from Strabo, Pliny, and Am- 
mianuB MarcelUtms, that the eatne practice 
MOB common among the Scythian iribee (Mura 
ton, Scriptorea Ker. Itidic. tom. 1. p. 424). Tba 
mlpji of Kortb America are likewlic trophies' 
of valour. The skull of Cunimund was pre- 
served above two hundred years among the 
Lombardi ; and Paul liimielf wot one of the 
guests to whom Duke ItatchU exhibited this 
oup on a high festival (1. ii. c. 28). 

» Paul, I i. c. 27: Mensoder, in Sxceipt. 
Lsgst.p.llO,Ul. 
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pelled, to aokiidwledge the right! of 
W viotorioas lover; and the daughter 
of Gunimund a|^ar^ to forgive those 
orimes which might be imputed to her 
own irresistible charms. 

The destruction of a mighty kingdom 
oiboiBiudw^ ®8tftblisbed the fame of 
ukMtbicoB* Alboin. In the days of 
qautofitaiy. Chafiemagne, the Bava- 
rians, the Saxons, and the other tribes 
of the Teutonic Iwguage, still repeated 
the songs which described the heroic 
virtues, the valour, liberality, and 
fortune of the king of the LomWds.* 
But his ambition was yet unsatisfied ; 
and the conqueror of the (lepidse turned* 
his eyes from the Danube to the richer 
banks of the Po and the Tiber. Fifteen 
years had not elapsed, since his sub- 
jects, the confederates of Narseq, had 
visited the pleasant climate of Italy : 
the mountains, the rivers, the highways, 
were familiar to their memory : the re- 
port of their success, perhaps the view 
of their spoils, had kindled m the risine 
generation the flame of emulation and 
enterprise. Their hopes were en- 
couraged by the spirit and eloquence of 
Alboin; and it is affirmed, that he 
spoke to their senses, by producing, at 
the royal feast, the fairest and most 
exquisite fruits that grew spontane- 
ously in the garden of the world. No 
sooner hod he erected his standard, than 
the native strength of the Lombards 
was multiplied by the adventurous 
youth of Germany and Scythia. The 
robust peasantry of Noricum and Pan- 
nonia had resuin^ the manners of 
luirbarians ; and the names of the 
Gepidss, Bulgarians, hsirmatians, and 
Bavarians, may be distinctly traced in 
the provinces of Italy.” Of the Saxons, 

1 Ut hactenui etiam tarn spud Bajoariorum 
mtem, quam et Saxonum, sed et alios ejos- 
dem lingttss homines .... in eoram cannini- 
bus ceiebretur. Paul, 1. i, c. 27. He died 
a.D. 799 (Mnratori, in Prwfat. tom. i. p. 897). 
These German songs, some of which might be 
Mold as I'acitus (de Moribus Germ. c. 2), were 
compiled and transcribed by Charlemagne. 
Barbaraet aatiquimima carmine, qulbus veterum 
regumaotue et bella canebantur scripelt memo- 
riasque mandavit (Eginard, in Yit. Carol. Magn. 
c. 29, p. ISO, 181). The poems, which Goldast 
commends UelmadYcrs. ad Eginard. p. 207X 
appear to be nceat and contemptible no- 
manoei. 

8 The other natiow us rabeirscd by Paul 


the old allies of the Lombaids, twenty 
thousand warriors, with their wives 
and children, accepted the invitation of 
Alboin. Their bravery contributed to 
his sucoess ; but the accession or the 
abseuoe of their numbers was not 
sensibly felt in the magnitude of his 
host. Every mode of reli^on was 
freely practised by its respective vota- 
ries. The king of the Lombards had 
boon educated in tbe Arian heresy; but 
the Catholics, in their public worship, 
were allowed to pray fCr his conversion ; 
while the more stubborn barbarians 
aicrificcd a she-goat, or perhaps a 
captive, to the gods of their fathers.* 
The Lombards, and their confederates, 
were united by their common attach- 
ment to a chief, who excelled in all the 
virtues and vices of a savage hero ; and 
the vigilance of Alboin provided an 
ample magazine of offensive and defen- 
sive arms for the uw of the expedition. 
The portable wealth of the Lombards 
attended the march ; their lands they 
cheerfully relinquished to the Avars, on 
the solemn promise, which was made 
and accepted without a smile, that, if 
they failed in the conquest of Italy, 
these voluntary exiles should ube rein- 
stated in their former possessions. 

They miuht have Med if Narsei 
had been the antagonist 
of the Lombards; and the 
veteran warriors, the associates of his 
Gothic victory, would have encountered 
with teluctance an enemy whom they 
dreaded and esteemed. But the weak- 
ness of the Byzantine court was sub- 
servient to the barbarian cause ; and it 
was for the ruin of Italy that em- 
peror onco listened to the complamts 
of his subjects. The virtues of Narsei 
were stained with avarice ; and, in liii 
provincial reign of fifteen years, he 
accumulatcdatrcasure iff gold and silver 
which surpassed the modesty of I 
private fortune. His government was 

(!. il. c. 6, 28). Mantori (Antichits Italisne, 
tom. i. dlBiert. i. p. 4) has discovered thi 
village of the Bavarfani, three inilei fioor 
Modena. 

^ Giegory the Koman (Dialog. 1. iil. o. 27 
28, apad Baron, AnnaL Asclei. i.D. 579, No 
10)snppoiei that tbey^wlM Ulored thli 
she-goai I know bat of one reUgion in wbieb 
the god and the victiio are the eaue* 
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oppressive or nnpopulari and the gen- 
eral discontent ms expressed with 
freedom by the deputies m Rome. Be- 
fore the throne of Justin they boldly 
declared that their Gothic servitude 
had been more tolerable than the des- 
potisin of a Greek eunuch ; and that, 
unless their tyrant were instantly re- 
moved, they would consult their own 
happiness in the choice of a master. 
The apprehension of a revolt was 
' urged by the voine of envy and detrac- 
' tion, which had so recently triumphed 
over the merit of Belisarius. A new 
exarch, Longinus, was appointed to 
supersede the conqueror of Italy, and 
the kase motives of his recal were re- 
vealed in the insultiiig mandate of the 
Empress Sophia, ** that he should leave 
to men the exercise of arms, and re- 
turn to his proper station among the 
maidens of the palace, where a (bstaif 
should be again placed in the hand of 
the eunuch.^* " I will spin her such a 
thread as she shall not easily unravel ! 
is said to Imve been the reply which in- 
dignatiou and consqious vikue extorted 
from the hero. Instead of attending, 
a slave^nd a victim, at the gate of the 
Byzantine palace, he retired to Naples, 
from whence (if any credit is due to 
the belief of the times) Narses invited 
* the Lombards to chastise the ingrati- 
tude of the prince and jp^ple.* But 
the passions of the people are furious 
and changeable, and the Romans soon ! 
f recollected the merits, or dreaded the 
resentment, qf their victorious general 
By .the mediation of the pope, who 
undesook a special pilgrimage to Naples, 
their repentance was accepted; and 
Narses, assuming a piilder aspect and a 
more dutiful languime, consented to fix 
his residence in the &pitol His death,* 

g I llie charge of the deacon against KancB 
(I it 0 . 5) may be groandless: but the weak 
apology of the Cardinal (Baron. AnnaL Eoolee, 
A.D. 607, Ko. 8-12) is rejected by the best 
criticB-Fagl tom. ll. p. 639, 640) Muratori 
(Annali ditaliS, tom. v. p. 160*168), and the 
hyt edlton, Boratiai Blancas (Script. Benim. 
Italic, tom. i. p. 427, 428) and Philip Argelatos 
(Sigon, Opera, tom. il. p. IV). The Names 
who assisted at the coronation of Jaitln 
(OorippuA L fil 821> is clearly understood to 
hiadniSimpemon. 

, i the dte of Nariei ii menttoned by Paul, 
LIL 0.11. Anaitai. in Vit Johau. Ui. p. 4& 


though In the extreme period of old 
age, was unseasonable and premature, 
since Aut genius aloue coula have re- 
paired the' last and fatal error of his 
life. The reality, or the suspicion, of 
a conspiracy disarmed and disunited 
the Itmians. The soldiers resented 
the disgrace, and bewailed the loss, oi 
their general They were ignorant of 
their new exarch ; and Longinus was 
himself ignorant of the state of the 
army and the province. In the preced- 
ing years Italy had been desolated by 
pestilence and famine, and a disafiected 
, people ascribed the calamities of nature 
to the guilt or folly of their rulers.* 

Whatever might be the grounds of 
his security, Alboin neither 
expected nor encountered 
a Human army in the 
field. He ascended the 
Julian Alps, and looked down with 
contempt and desire on the fruitful 
plains to which his victory communi- 
cated the perpetual appellation of 
Lombabdt. a faithful chieftain, and 
a select band, were stationed at Forum 
Julii, the modem Friuli, to guard the 
passes of the mountains. The Lom- 
bards respected the strength of Pavia, 
and listened to the prayers of the Tre- 
visans : their blow and heavy multi- 
tudes proceeded to occupy the palace 
and city of Verona ; and Milan, now 
rising from her ashes, was invested by 
the powers of Alboin five months after 
his departure from Pannoi^ia. Terror 
preceded his march : he found every- 
where, or he left, ^ dreary solitude ; 
and the pusiyanimous Italians pre- 
sumed, without a trial, that the 
stranger was invincible. Escaping to 
lakes, or rocks, or morasses, the 
afnghted crowds concealed some frag- 
ments of their wealth, and delayed the 
moment of their servitude. Faulinus, 

AgoelloB, Liber Pontifical. Baven. lo Script. 
Rer. ItaUcaram, tom. It. part. 1. p. 114, 124. 
Yet I cannot believe with Agnellne that Nanei 
waa ninety-five yean of age. le It probable 
that all hie exploits were iMrfomed at tott^ 
■core? 

1 The designs of Narses and of the Lombuds 
for the inviihm of Italy era ei^oied In the 
lilt chapter of the first boede, end the eevea 
first dmptiH of the second book, d PmI the 


Coaneitofa 
mu part of 
Italy 
Lambanla. 
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the patriarch of AquUeia^ removed his 
tiea^ures, eacied and profane^ to the 
Isle of Grade,* and his BueceBSors 
were adopted by the infant republic of 
Venice, which was continually enriched 
by the public calamities. Honoratus, 
who filled the chair of St. Ambrose, had 
credulously accepted the faithless offers 
of a capitulation ; and the archbishop, 
with the clergy and nobles of Milan, 
were driven by the perfidy of Alboin 
to seek a refuge in the less aocessible 
ramparts of Genoa. Along the mari* 
time coast, the couraM of the inhabi- 
tants was supported by the facility ofi 
supply, the hopes of relief, and the 
power of escape ; but from the Tren- 
tine hills to the cates of Ravenna and 
Rome tlie inland regions of Italy be- 
came, without a battle or a sie^, the 
lasting patrimony of the Loimiards. 
The sqbmission of the people invited 
the barbarians to assume the character 
of a lawful sovereign, and the lielpless 
exarch was confined to the ofiice of 
announcing to the Emperor Justin the 
rapid and irretrievable loss of his pro- 
vinces and cities.* One city, which 
had been diligently fortified by the 
Goths, resisted the arms of a new in- 
vader ; and while Italy was subdued 
by the new flying detachments of the 
Lombards, the royal camp was fixed 
above three years before the western 
gate of Ticinum, or Pavia. The same 
courage which obtains the esteem of a 
civilised enemy provokes the fury of a 
savage, and the impatient besieger had 
bound himsef by a tremendous oath, 
that age, and sex, and dignity, should 
be confounded in a general massacre. 

) Which from this tmiilatlon was called 
5ew Aqullela (Chron. Venet p. 8). The patrl* 
arch of Gtado soon became the first cltlsen of 
the tepuhlio (p. 9, &c.)i but his seat was not re- 
moved to Venice till the year 1450. He is now 
decorated with titles and honours ; but the 
genius of the church has bowed to that of the 
state, and the government of a Catholic city Is 
strictly Presbyterian. Thomassln, Discipline 
de I'KgUsli, tom. 1. p. 166, 157, 161-165. Amelot 
de la Houssaye, Oonvemement de Venlse, tom. 
1 . 0 . 256 -^. 

3 Paul has given a description of Italy, as It 
was then divided, Into eighteen regions (1. il e. 
14-24). The Dissertatio .Chorographica de 
HaUI Medii JEvl, by Father Beretti, a Bene- 
dictine monk, and regies profMior at Pavia, 
has been usefully consulted. 


The aid of famine at length enabled hbn 
to execute his bloody vow; but as 
Alboin entered the rate, his horse 
stumbled, fell, and could not be raised 
from the ground. One of his" attendants 
was prompted by compassion, or piety, 
to interpret this miraculous sign of the 
wrath of heaven : the conqueror paused 
and relented ; he sheathed his sword, 
and, peacefully reposing himself in the 
palace of Theodonc, proclaimed to the 
trentbllng multitude that they should 
live and obey. Delighted with the 
i^tnation of a city which was endeared 
to his pride by the difficulty of the 
purchase, the prince of the Lomlmrds 
disdained the ancient glories of Milan : 
and Pavia, during some ages, was re- 
spected as the capital of the kingdom 
of Italy.* 

The reign of the founder was splendid 
and transient ; and before 
he could regulate his new m^^ by 
conquests, Alboin fell a |} ** ^*^ 
sociifioo to domestic trea- 
son and female revenge. In a palace 
near Verona, wfatob had not been 
erected for the barbarians, he feasted 
the companions of his arms : intoxica- 
tion was tho reward of valour, and the 
king himself 'U'as tempted by appetite, 
or vanity, to exceed the ordinary 
measure of bis intemperance. After 
draining many capacious bowls of Rhe- 
tian or Falernian wine, he called for 
the skull of Cunimund, the noblest and 
most precious ornament of his side- 
board. The cup of victory was accepted 
with horrid applause by the circle of 
the Lombard chiefs. ** Fill it Ugain 
with wine,” exclaimed the inhuman 
conqueror, *'fill it to the brim: can^ 
this goblet to the queen, and request in 
my name that she would rejoice wito 
her father.” In an agony of grief and 
rara, Rosamond had strength to utter,* 
** Let the will of my lord m obeyed ! 
and touching it with her lips, pro- 
nounced a silent imprecatira, that the 
insult should be washed away in the 

1 For the condueitof Italy, lea the original 
materiaUi of FaulO. ii. e. 7-10, 12, 14,i6, 26, 271 
the elcnuent narrative of Bigonnui (Ion. li. de 
Begoo ItaliflB, L i. p. 13-19}, and tbaoonect ifid 
eiMcal review of Muratoii (AUilsit d'ltalia 
tom. T. p. 164-18)). 
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Dioo(l of Alboin. Some iudulgeuce might 
be <liie to the reseutmeut of a daughter, 
if she had not already violated the duties 
of a wife. Implacable in her enmity, 
or inconstant in her love, the queen of 
Italy had stooped from tlie throne to 
the arms of a subject, and Holmichis, 
the king’s armour-bearer, was the secret 
minister of her pleasure and revenge. 
Against the proposal of the murder, ne 
could no longer urge the scruples of 
fidelity or gratitude; but Helmichis 
trombled when he revolved the danger 
as well as the guilt, when li e recollected 
the matchless strength and intrepidity 
of a warrior whom he hwd so often 
attended in the field of battle. He 
ressed, and obtained, th^t one of the 
ravest champions of tlio Lombards 
should bo associated to the enterprise ; 
but no more than a promise of secrecy 
could be drawn from the gallant Pore* 
deus, and the mode of seduction em- 
ployed by Rosamond betray s her shame- 
less insensibility both tc honour and 
love. She supplied the place of one of 
her female atteudaigts who was beloved 
by Pcrodcua, and contrived some excuse 
for darkness and silence, till she could 
inform tier companion that he had en- 
joyed the quccii of the Lombards, and 
that his own death, or the death of 
Alboin, must be the conoequence of 
such treasonable aduitegr. In this 
alternative, he chose rath?r to be the 
accomplice than the victim of Rosa- 
mond,* whose undaunted spirit was in- 
capable of fear or remorno, She ex- 
pected and soon found a favourable 
monpit, when the king, op^u'essed with 
wine, had retired from ibe table to 
his aftenioon slumbers. His faithless 
spouse was anxious *for. hit health and 
repose : the gates of the palace were 
shut, the arms removed, the attendants 
•dismissed, and Rosamond, after lulling 
him to rest by her tender i;ares3e8, un- 
bolted the chamber door, and urged 

1 The clustcAl reader will retollect the wife 
and murder of Undsules, so afreeably told in 
tAe flnt book of Herodotus. I'he choice of 
Ciyseii Kvrof wtp«uyci, may serve as 
the excuse of Peiedeus ; and thtn soft insinua- 
tion of al odious idea has been imitated by the 
bestwrltenofaniiqttltTfGneTiut, ad Ciceron. 
Oiat.pio)C&iie,alO). . 


the rcliK'tuiitcousj)iratorsto the instant 
execution of the deed. On the first 
alarirj, the warrior started from iiis 
couch : his sword, which he attempted 
to draw, had been fastened to the 
scabbard by the hand of Rosamond ; 
and a small stool, liis only weapon, 
could not long protect him from the 
spears of the assassins. The dauglitcr 
of Ciinimund smiled in his fall ^ his 
body was buried under the staircase of 
the palace ; and the grateful posterity 
of the Lombards revered the tomb and 
the memory of their victorious leader. 

The ambitious Rosamond aspired to 
Vcign in the name of her EwfliRbtud 
lover ; the city and palace ^•***‘- 
of Verona were awed by her power ; 
and a faithful band of her native Uepidm 
wjis prepared to applaud the revenge, 
and to second the wishes, of their sove- 
reign. But the Lombard chiefs, who 
fled in the first moments of consterna- 
tion and disorder, had resumed their 
courage and collected their powers; 
and the nation, instead of submitting to 
her reign, demanded, with unanimous 
cries, that justice should be executed 
on the guilty spouse and the murderers 
of their king. She sought a refuge 
among the enemies of her country ; and 
a criminal wiio deserved the abhorrence 
of mankind was protected by tiie »el- 
lish policy of the exarch. With her 
daughter, the heiress of the Lombard 
throne, her two lovers, her trusty 
Gepidse, and the spoils of the palace of 
Verona, Roisamonil descended the Adige 
and the Po, and w^s transported by u 
Greek vessel to the safe harbour of 
Ravenna. Lofiginus beheld with de- 
light the charms and the treasures of 
the widow of Alboin : her situation and 
her past conduct might justify the most 
licentious proposals; and she readily 
listened to the passion of a minister, 
who even in the decline of the empire, 
was respected as the equal of kings. 
The death of a jealous lover was an easy 
and grateful sacrifice ; and as Helmiehib 
issued from the bath, he received the 
deadly potion from the baud of hii 
mistress. The taste of tlie liquor, its 
speedy operation, and his experience of 
tb character of Kosainood, ooavinoed 
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him that he was poisoned : he pointed 
his dagger to her hreast, compelled her 
to drain the remainder of tlie cup, and 
expired in a few minutes, with the con- 
solation that she could not survive to 
enjoy the fruits of her wickedness. Tho 
daughter of Alboin and Rosamond, with 
the richest spoils of the Lombards, was 
embarked for Constantinople : the sur- 
prising strength of Poredciis amused 
and terrified the Imperial court:* his 
blindness and revenge exhibited an im- 

mepbo, king of perfect copy of tho adven- 

tho Lombardi, tiircs of Samson. By the 
free suffrage of the nation, in the as- 
sembly of Pavia, Clepho, one of their 
noblest chiefs, was elected as the suc- 
ccJisor of Alboin. Before the end of 
eighteen months, the throne was pol- 
luted by a second murder : Clepho was 
stabbed by the hand of a domestic^ the 
regal office was suspended above tcu 
years during the minority of his son 
Antharis ; and Italy was divided and 
oppressed by a ducal aristocracy of 
thirty tyrants.* 

When tho nephew of Justinian 
WoiknenofUio osceiided tho throne, he 
Emperor Juitin. proclaimed a new era of 
hfippinesB ana glory. The annals of 
the second Justin" arc marked with dis- 
grace abroad and misery at home. In 
the West, the Homan Empire was 
afflicted by the loss of Italy, the desola- 
tion of Africa, and the con(|uests of the 
Persiiuis. Injustice prevailed both in 
the capital and tho provinces : the rich 
trenil)l(;d for their property, the poor 
for their safety, the ordinary magis- 
trates were iguorlnt or venal, the 
occasional remedies kppeir to have been 
arbitrary and violent, and the com- 
plaints of the people could no longer be 

1 See the history of Pawl, 1. ii. c, 28-32. I 
have borrowed some iiiteri!.sting circumstances 
from the Liber Pontillcalis of Agnellus, in 
Script. £er. Ital. tom. il. p. 124. Of all chrono- 
logical guides, Muratori is the safest. 

^ The odginal authors for the reign of Justin 
the younger are Evagrius, Hist. Eccles. 1. v. c. 
M2. Theophanes, to Chronograph, p. 204-210, 
Eonaras, tom* ii. 1> xiv. p. 70-72. Cedrenus, to 
QQinmU(l..p. S88-302. 

* He kttlM a lion. His eyes were put out by 
the tiiuid Justin. Peredeus requesting an inter- 
view. Justin sabstituttol two patricians, whom 
toe bltoded barbarian stabbed to the heart 
with two concealed daggers. See Le lieau, voL 
X. p. 09.-11 


silenced by the splendid names of A 
legislator and a conqueror. The opinion 
which imputes to the prince all the 
calamities of his times may bo counten- 
anced by the historian as a serious truth 
or a salutary prejudice. Yet a candid 
suspicion will arise, that the sentiipents 
of tfustin were pure and benevolent, and 
that he might have filled his station 
without repruach, if the faculties of his 
mind had not been impaired by disease, 
which deprived the emperor of the use 
of his feet, and conlfbed him to tho 
palace, a stranger to the complaints of 
t^iie people and the vices of the govern- 
ment. The tardy knowledge of his own 
impotence determined him to lay down 
the weight of the diadem ; and in the 
choice of a worthy substitute, he showed 
some symptoms of a discerning and even 
magnanimous spirit. The only son of 
Justin and Sophia died in his infancy : 
their daughter Arabia was the wife of 
Haduarius* superintendent of the Mlace, 
and afterwards commander of theltalian 
armies, who vainly aspired to confirm 
the rights of marriage by those of adop- 
tion. While the ^ipire appeared an 
object of desire, Justin was accustomed 
to behold with jealousy and haired his 
brothers and cousins, the rivals of bis 
hopes ; nor could he depend on the 
gratitude of those who would accept 
the purple as a restitution, rather than 
H gift. Of Ihese competitors, one had 
l)cen removed by exile, and afterwards 
by death ; and the emperor himself had 
inflicted such cruel insults on another, 
that he must either dread his resent- 
ment or despise liis patience. This 
domestic animosity was refined iffto a 
generous resolution of seeking a suc- 
cessor, not in his faimly, but in the re- 
puldic ; and thh artful Sophia recom- 
mended Tiberius,* his faithful captain 

4 Dispositorque novuflsuiss Badoarius aalie. | 
Successor sooeri mox faetus Ouia-palatt— 
Corippus. 

Baduariua Is enumerated among the descen- 
dants and allies of the house of Juatiuian. A 
fainil? of noble Venetians (Casa Badoero) built 
vburdies and gave dukes to the republic as early 
as the ninth century;. and if their descent be 
admitted, do kings in Europe ohn produce a 
pedigree so ancient and illustrious. Dueange, 
Fam. Bysantln. p. 99. Amelot de la Houisaye 
Oouvemement de Venise, tom. il. p. 5S6. 

9 The praise bestowed on prtoMSbsfoMiheli 
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of the guards, whose virtues and fortune 
the emperor might cherish as the fruit 
iMoeutionof of his judioious choice. 

iiberiui. xhe ceremony of his ele- 
vation to the rank of Cssar, or Augus- 
tus, was performed in the portico of the 
palace, in the presence of the patriarch 
and the senate. Justin collected the 
remaining strength of his mind and 
body ; but the popular belief that his 
speech was inspired by the Deity be- 
trays a very humble opinion both of the 
man and of the timSs . ' ** You behold,*’ 
said the emperor, *‘the ensigns of 
supreme power. You are about to re- 
ceive them, not from my hand, but from 
the hand of God. Honour them, and 
from them you will derive honour. 
Respect the empress your mother ; you 
are now her son ; before, you were her 
serv.ant. Delight not in blood ; abstain 
from revenge ; avoid those actions by 
whichl have incurred thepublic hatred ; 
and consult the experience, rather than 
the example, of your predecessor. As 
a man, 1 have sinned; as a sinner, 
even in this life, 1 have been severely 
punished : but thesesservants (and he 
pointed to his ministers), who have 
abused my confidence, and inflamed my 
passions, will appear with mo before 
the tribunal of Christ. I have been 
dazzled by the splendour of the diadem : 

' be thou wise and modest; remember 
what yon have been, remember what 
you are. You see around us your slaves i 
and your children : with the authority 
# assume the tenderness of a parent. 
Love your ^ople like yourself : culti- 
vate the affections, maintain the dis- 
sipliniy of the army: protect the 
fortunes of the rich, relieve the necessi- 
ties of the poor.”* }^he assembly, in 
elevation ii the puiest anif most weighty 
Oorlppue has c^ebrated Tiberius at (he time of 
the accession of Justin (1. i. 212-222). Yet even 
Vsaptain of the guards might attract (he flattery 
of an African enle. 


^ Evagriui (1. V. e. 18) has added the reproach 
to his miaisten. Ue applies this speech to tha 
ceremony when Tiberias was invested with the 
rank of Csssar. The loose expression, rathpi 
than the positive error, of Theophanes, Ac., has 
delayed it to hii Aegitston investiture, immedi< 
atelybefoxe (he desth of Jnstln. 

3 nieophylact Simoestta (1. ill. c. 11) declares 
(hat he ilflul idve tp poetmty the speech of 
Jnittii Si it WM psonmooed, wtthont attempt- 
iBftoeofiiettiMligwvfiotloasof Ungnsgeor 


silence and in tears, applauded the 
counsels, and sympathised with the re- 
pentance, of their prince : the patriarch 
rehearsed the prayers of the church ; 
Tiberius received the diadem on his 
knees ; and Justin, who in his abdica- 
tion appeared most worthy to reign, 
address^ the new monarch in the 
following words ; “If pu consent, I 
live ; if you command, 1 die : may the 
God of heaven and earth infuse into 
your heart whatever 1 have neglected 
or forgotten.” The fonr last years of 
the Emperor Justin were puthot 
^ passed in tranquil obscur* Jvtm xl 
’ ity : his conscience was no 
longer tormented by the remembrance 
of those duties which he was incapable 
of discharging; and his choice was 
justified by the fi)ial reverence and 
gratitude of Tiberius. 

Amoue the virtues of Tiberius,* hii 
beauty (he was one of the of 
tallest and most comely Tib«Kin 
of the Romans) might in- 
troduce him to the favour of Sophia; 
and the widow of Justin was persuaded, 
that she should preserve her station 
and influence under the reim of a 
second and more youthful husband. 
But, if the ambitions candidate had 
been tempted to flatter and dissemble, 
it was no longer in his power to fulfil 
her expectatioDS, or his own promise. 
The factions of the hippodrome de- 
manded, with some impatience, the 
name of their new empress : both the 
people and Sophia were astonished by 
the proclamation of Anastasia, the 
secret, though lawfuf, wife of the Em- 
peror Tiberius. |\Ybatever could allevi- 
ate the disappointment of Sophia, im- 
perial honours, a stately ^laoe, a 
numerous household, was liberally be- 
stowed by the piety of her adopted 
son ; on solemn occasions he attended 
and consulted the widow of his bene- 

rbetorie. Perhau the vain aophlit would have 
been tncapable of prodneing anoh eeatimeati, 

1 For the chanoter and reign of Tiberius, see 
EvagriiM, 1. V. e. 18, Tbeopfiylaet, 1. ill. c. 12, 
&e. Theopbanai, in Cbron. p. SiO-218. Zon- 
aiai, tom. IL L »v. p. 72. Cedrenni, > 802. 
Paul Wameftid, de Oeitli Lai^baid. 1. iU. e. 
11, 11 The deaboa of Fomm Jnfli appears to 
have ponened some omioai and aethentli 

(lots. 
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factor ; but her ambition disdained the With the odious name of Tiberioa, 
vain semblance of royalty, and the ho assmned tiie more 
respectful appellation of mother served popular appellation of 
to exasperate, rather than appease, the Co^tantine, and imitated the purer 
rageiof an injured woman. Wnilesheac- virtues of the Antonines. After re* 
cepted, and repaid with a courtly smile, cording the vice or folly of so many 
the fair expressions of regard and con- Eonmn princes, it is pleasing to repose, 
fidence, a secret alliance was concluded for a moment, on a character conspicu- 
between the dowager empress and her ous by the qualities of humanity, 
ancient enemies; and Justinian, the justice, temperance, and fortitude ; to 
son of Germanus, was employed as the contemplate a sovereign afi^ble in his 
instrument of her revenge. The pride palace, pious in th# church, impartial 
of the reigning house supported, with ontheseatof judgment, and victorious, 
reluctance, the dominion of a stranger : at least by his generals, in the Persian 
the youth was deservedly popular ; }\i8^ war. Tho most glorious trophy of his 
name, after the death of Justin, had victory consisted in a multitude of 
been mentioned by a tumultuous fac- captives, whom Tiberius' entertained, 
tion ; and his own submissive offer of redeemed, and dismissed to their native 
his head, with a treasure of sixty thou- homes with tho charitable spirit of a 
sand pounds, might be intcrpiiptcd as Christian hero. The merit or misfor- 
an evidence of guilt, or at least of fear, tunes of his own subjects had a dearer 
Justinian received a free pardon, and claimtohisbenefiecnce,and he measured 
the command of the eastern army. The his bounty not so much by their oxpec* 
Persian monarch fled before his arms ; tations as by his own dignity. This 
and tho acclamations which accompanied maxim, however dangerous in a trustee 
his triumph, declared him worthy of of the public wealth, was balanced by 
the purple. His artful patroness had a principle of humanity and justice, 
chosen tho month of the vintage, while which taught him to abhor, os of the 
the emperor, in rural solitude, was basest alloy, the gold that wa^xtracted 
permitted to enjoy the pleasures of a from the tears of the people. For their 
subject. On the first intelligence of relief, as often as they bad suffered by 
her designs he returned to Coustanti- natural or hostile calamities, he was 
nople, and the conspiracy was sup- impatient to remit the arrears of tho 
pressed by his presence and firmness, past, or demands of future taxes : 
Frpm the pomp and honours which she he sternly rejected the servile offerings 
had abased, Sophia was reduced to a of Ids ministcFS, which were compen- 
modest allowance : Tiberius dismissed sated bv tenfold oppression ; and the 
her train, intercepted her correspond- wise and equitable laws of Tiberius ex* 
ence, and commiiited to a faithful guard cited the praise and regret of succeeding 
the custody of her person. But the times. Constantinople believed that the 
services of Justiniazrwere not con- emperor had discovered a treasure: but 
sidered by tliat excellent prince as an bis genuine tresfnre consisted in the 
aj^rayation of his offences : after a practice of liberal economy, and the 
mild reproof, his treason and ingrati- contempt of all vain and superfluous 
tude Wei’S forgiven ; and it was com- expense. The Eomans of the East 
monly j^elieved, that the emperor enter- would have been happy, if the best gife 
talned some thoughts of contracting a of heaven, a patriot king, had been 
double alliance with the rival of nis confirmed as a proper and permanent 
throne. The voice of an angel (snoh A Inessinn. But, in less than four years 
fable was propagated) might reVealto after tM dnSth of Justin, his worthy 
the emperor, tlmt he should always successor sunk into a mortal disease, 
triumph over his domestic foes ; but which left him only sufficient time to 
Tiberius derived a firmer assurance restore the diadem, acoprdi»g to the 
f^m the innop^oe and generosity of tenure by which he held it, to the most 
his own mind. deserving of hii f^lov^tiiana; Hi 
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•elected Maurioe from the crowd, a 
judgment more |>rccioTi8than the purple 
itself : the patriarch and senate were 
summoned to the bed of the dyine 
prince ; he bestowed his daughter and 
the empire ; and his last advice was 
solemnly delivered by the voice of the 
q^Qffistor. Tiberius expressed his hope, 
that the virtues of his son and successor 
would erect the noblest mausoleum to 
his memory. His memory was em- 
balmed by the phblic affliction; but 
the most sincere grief evaporates in 
the tumult of a now reign, and the 
' eyes and acclamations of mankind' 
were speedily directed to the rising 
sun; 

The Emperor Maurice derived his on- 
Thertipof gin from ancient Rome 
uawfet. hig immediate parents 
were settled at Arabissus in Cappa- 
docia, and their singular felicity pre- 
served them alive to behold and par- 
take the fortune of their mrfVAt son. 
The youth of Maurice was spent in the 
profession of arms : Tiberius promoted 
Dim to the command of a new and 
favourite legion of twelve thousand 
confodemtes ; his valour and conduct 
were signalised in the Persian war; 
and he returned to Constantinople to 
accept, as his just reward, the inherit- 
ance of the entpire. Maurice ascended 
the throne at the mature age of forty- 
three years; and he reigned above 
twentv years over the East and over 
himself expelUng from his mind the 
wild democracy of passions, and estab- 
lishiim (according to the quaint expres- 
sion m Evagrius) a perfect aristocracy 
of reason and virtue. Some suspicion 
will degrade the testimony of a subject, 
though he protests that his secret praise 
should never reach the ear of his sove- 

• Ut is therefon ringular enough that Paul 

g . ill. e. It) thoold diatingulah him as the flnt 
reek emperor— primui ex Graeorum genore 
in imperlo oonatUatdi. 'Hie Immediate pre- 
decemoti had htdeed been bom in the Latin 
pmTlnoei of IKeiiope ; end a varioni reading, in 
Gtacorom Jmpmo, would apply the expression 
to the empitfe rather than the piinee. 

*Oosiut,^ tor the eharaoter and reign' of 
Haurioe,^ fith and sixth books pf EvigriH 
partioularljl. vt. c. 1 ; the eight books of his 
inoUt and Md hMoty by fiimo- 

^aatia p. W, em., Zosarai, ioss. 

ii. L xiv. p. 78. Osdrenus, p. ISi 


reign,* and some failings seem to place 
the character of Maurice below the 
purer merit of his predecessor. His 
cold and reserved demeanour might be 
imputed to arrogance ; his justice was 
not always exempt from cruelty, nor 
his clemency from weakness; and his 
rigid economy too often exposed him to 
the reproach of avarice. Bat the 
rational wishes of an absolute monsiul) 
must tend to the happiness of his 
people: Maurice was endowed with 
sense and courage to promote that 
happiness, and his administration was 
4irected W the principles and example 
of Tiberiis. The pusillanimity of the 
Greeks had introduced so complete a 
separation between the offices of king 
and of general, that a private soldier, 
who had deserved and obtained the 
purple, seldom or never appeared at the 
head of his armies. Yet the Emperor 
Manrioe enjoyed the glory of restoring 
the Persian monarch to his throne ; 
his lieutenants waged a doubtful war 
against the Avars of the Danube ; and 
ho cast an eye of pity, of ineffectual 
pity, ou the aoject and distressful state 
of his Italian provinces. 

From Italy the emperors were iiicef- 
mtly tormented by ^ 
of misery and demands of 
succour, which extorted the humiliating 
confession of their own weakness. The 
expiring dignity of Rome was only 
marked by the freedom and energy m 
her complaints ; “If you are incapaUe," 
she saia, “ of delivering us from the 
sword of the Lombasds, save us at least 
from the calamity of famine ’’ Tiberius 


ported 1 ^ . 

th^ Roman jMopIe*, invoking, the name, 
not of Camulns, but of St. Peter, re- 
pulsed the barbarians from their walls. 
But the relief was accidental, the 
danj^r was perpetual and pressing ; 

* s»rtn 

Mparwav w U rijt thtilat 
wnrt Ir T$l$ hwiv 

ktytffton Bvsgtioi ion- 

poiedhli hiitoty in ths tweUth ysarcC HavriM ; 
and he had been so wisely indiscreet that , the 
emperor knew and retarded his fsvooilble 
I opinion (L vl, o. 84). 
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and the clergjjr and senate, ooUectlng 
the remains of their ancient opulence, 
a sum of three thousand pounds of gold, 
despatched the patrician Pamphronius 
to lay their gifts and their, complaints 
at the foot of the Byzantine tnrone. 
The attention of the court, and the 
forces of the !E!ast, were diverted by the 
Persian war: but the justice of Tiberius 
applied the subsidy to the defence of 
toe cit;^ ; and he dismissed the patrician 
with best advice, either to bribe the 
Lombard chiefs, or to purchase the aid 
of the kings of France. Notwithstand- 
ing this weak invention, Italjr was still 
ainictod, Rome was again bejueged, aifd 
the suburb of Classe, only three miles 
from Ravenna, was pillaged and occu- 
pied by the troops of a simple duke of 
Spoleto. Maurice gave audience to a 
second deputation of priests add sen- 
ators : the duties and the menaces of 
religion were forcibly urged in the 
letters of the Roman pontiff $ and his 
nuncio, the dcju^n Gregory, was alike 

Seaven or of the eartlu The emperor 
adopted, with stronger effect, the 
measures of his predecessor ; some for- 
midable chiefs were persuaded to em- 
brace the friendship of the Romans ; 
and one of them, a mild and faithful 
barbarian, lived and died in the service 
of the exarch : the passes of the Alps 
were delivered to the Franks ; and the 
pope encouraged them to violate, with- 
out scruple, their oaths and engage- 
ments to the misbelievers. Childebert, 
the great-nand8(m of Clovis, was per- 
suaded to invade Italy by the payment 
of fifty thousand pieceas but, as he had 
viewed with delightsome Byzantine coin 
of the weight of one pound of gold, the 
king of Attstrasia might stipulate, that 
the gift should be rendered more worthy 
of his acceptance, by a proper mixture 
of these respectable medals. The dukes 
of the Lombards had provoked bv fre- 
quent inroads their powerful neighbours 
of Gaol As soon as they were appre- 
hensive of a just retaliation, they re- 
nounced their feeUe and disorderly in- 
dependence : the advantages of regal 
goWnment, union, secrecy, and vigour, 
were unanimously oonfessro; and Auth- 


aris, the son of Clcpho, had already 
attained the strength and ^^ ^y,, 
reputation of a warrior. tiMjbomtardi 
Under the standard of 
their new king, the conquerors of Italy 
withstood three successi ve invasions, one 
of which was led by Childebert himself, 
the last of the Merovingian race who 
descended from the Alps. The first 
expedition was defeated by the jealous 
animosity of the Franks and AlemannL 
In the second they rere vanquished in 
a bloody battle, with more loss and dis- 
honour than they had sustained since 
the foundation of their monarchy. Im- 
patient for revenge, they returned a 
third time with accumulated force, and 
Antharis j^elded to the fury of the 
torrent. The troops and treasures of 
the Lombards were distributed in the 
walled towns between the Alps and the 
Apennine. A nation, less sensible of 
danger than of fatigue and delay, soon 
murmured against the folly of their 
twenty commanders; and the hot 
vapours of an Italian sun mfectod)with 
disease those traiqontane bodies which 
bad already suffered the vicissitudes of 
intemperance and famine. Tj^e powers 
that M ere inadequate to the conquest, 
were more than sufficient for the de- 
solation, of the countr;^ ; nor could the 
trembling natives distinguish between 
their enemies and their aeliverers. If 
the juDctibn of the Merovingian and 
Imperial forces had been effected in the 
neighbourhood of Milan, perhaps they 
mi^t have subverted the throne of the 
Lombards ; but the Franks expected six 
days the signal of a fiaming villas, and 
the arms of the Greeks were idly em- 
ployed in the reduction of Modena and 
rarma, which wbre tom from them 
after the retreat of their transalpine 
allies. The victorious Autharis asserted 
his claim to the dominion of Italy. Ai 
the foot of the Rbsstian Alps, he sub- 
dued the resistance, and rifled the 
hidden treasurea, of a sequestered is- 
land in the lake of Comum* At the 
extreme point of Calabria^ ha touched 
with bii spear ai column on the aea- 
ahore of Rhegium,* prooSain^ that 
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indent landmark to itaad the immoT* 
able boundary d Ids kinedom.' 

Dunng a period of two hundred yean, 
fteisweiute Italy was unequally di- 
et Severn between the king- 
dom of the Lombardi and the exarchate 
of Bavenna. The offices and profei- 
Bions, which the jealousy of Constantine 
had separated, were united by the in- 
dulgence of Justinian ; and eighteen 
successive exarchs were invested, in the 
decline of the empire, with the full re- 
mains of civil, of military, and even of 
ecclesiastical power. Their immediate 
jurisdiction, which was afterwards con-< 
secrated as the patrimony of St. Peter, 
extended over the modem Romagna, 
the marshes or valleys of Ferrara and 
Gommaohio,* five maritime cities from 
Rimini to Ancona, and a second inland 
Pentapolis, between the Adriatic coast 
and the hills of the Apennine. Three 
subordinate provinces, of Rome, of 
Venice, and of Naples, which were 
divided by hostile lands from the palace 
of Ravenna, acknowledged, both in 
peace and war, thej^supremacy of the 
exarch. The duchy of Rome appears to 
have included the Tuscan, Sabine, and 
Latian odn^uests, of the first four hun- 
dred years of the city, and the limits 
may be distinctly traced along the 
coast, from Civita Vecchia to Terracina, 
and with the course of the Tiber from 
Ameria and Nami to the pdtt of Ostia. I 
The numerous islands from Orado .to 
Chiozza composed the infant dominion 

from Bheglnm Itself, Is (lequently mentioned 
In ancient geography. Oiuver. liaL Antiq. 
tom. % p. 1285. Lucas Holsten. Annotat. ad 
Cluver. p. 801. Wesseling. Ittnerar. p. 106. 

1 The Gnek historians afford some faint hints 
of the Ware of Italy (Menander, in Kzeerpt. 
Legal p. 124, 126. Tlieophylact, L lii. c. 4). 
The Latins are more satisfactory; and eipeci- 
aUy Paul Warnefrid (1. lU. c. 18-84), who had 
/ead the more ancient histories of Secundus 
and' Gregory of Tours. Btronius produces 
some letters of the popes, Ac. ; and the times 
are measured by the aoenrate scale of Pagiand 
Muratori. 

The papal advocates, Zacaiml and Fon- 
ttmini, might jnstly claim the mey or morau 
of Commaimio as a part of the exarchate. Bat 
the ambition of including Modena, Begglo, 
Paima, and Placentia has darkened a geo- 
giaphtoih quMtion somewhat donbtM and 
ohMop. JIven Muratori, ai the senanirof the 
home of Este, Is nqt ^66 tfm parUsUty and 
ptejudlos. 


of Venice: but the more aooeisibto 
towns on the Continent were over* 
thrown by the Lombards, who beheld 
with impotent fury a new capital risiag 
from the waves. The power 
dukes of Naples was circumscribed by 
the bay and the adjacent isles, by i\» 
hostile territory of Oapna, and by the 
Roman colony of Amalphi,* whose in- 
dustrious citizens, by the invention of 
the mariner’s compau, have unveiled 
the face of the globe. The three islands 
of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, still 
adhered to the empire ; and the acquisi- 
tion of the farther Calabria removed the 
landmark of Autharis from the shore of 
Rhegium to the isthmus of Consentia. 
In Sardinia, the savage mountaineon 
preserved the liberty and religion of 
their ancestors ; but the husbandmen 
of Siciiy were chained to their rich and 
cultivated soil. Rome was oppressed 
by the iron sceptre of the exarchs, snd 
a Greek, perhaps a eunuch, insulted 
with impunity the ruins of the Capitol. 
But Naples soon acquired the privilege 
of electing her own dukes :* tne inde- 
pendence of Amalphi was the fruit of 
commerce ; and the voluntary attach- 
ment of Venice was finally ennobled by 
an equal alliance with the eastern em- 
pire. On the map of Italy, the measure 
of the exarchate occupies a very inade- 
quate space, but it included an ample 
proportion of wealth, industry, and 
population. The most faithful and 
valuable subjects escaped from the bar- 
barian yoke ; and the bannora of Pi^via 
and Verona, of Milim and Padua, were 
displayed in their t^spective quarters 
by the new i^ihabitants of Ravenna. 
The remainder of Italy, was possessed 
by the Lombards: and Th«kiB|6«mof 
from Pavia, the royal seat, 
thoir kingdom was extended to the east, 
the north, and the west, os far as the 
confines of the Avars, the Bavarians, 
and the Franks of Austrasia and Bur- 
gundy. In the language of modern 
geography, it is now represented by 
we Terra Fiona of tbe Venetian re- 
public, Tyrol, the Milanese, Piedmont, 

i See Btanemann, Dissert, isae de BspnUlel 
AmatphltaaA, p. 1-42, ad adeem Bist. Puntoet. 
Florent. 

IGregor.Magn.t.lU.epiii28,86. 
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tbjB ooMt of Gkaioa, Muitaa» Parma, and 
Modena, the grand duohy of Tuscany, 
and a large portion of the ecclesiastic^ 
state from rerugia to the Adriatic. 
The dukes, and at length the princes, 
d Beneveutnin, survived the monarchy, 
and propagated the name of the Lom- 
bards. Prom Capua to Tarentum, they 
reigned near five hundred years over the 
greatest part of the present kingdom of 
N^les.' 

lu comparing the proportion of the 

uammMui ''^ctorious and the van- 

muSunot th« quished people, thechange 

iiombardf. language will afford the 
most probable inference. According to 
this standard it will appear, that the 
Lombards of Italy, and the Visigoths of 
iSpain, were less numerous than the 
Franks or Burgundians ; and the con- 
querors of Gaul must yield, in their 
turn, to the multitude of Saxons and 
Angles who almost eradicated the 
idioms of Britain. The modern Italian 
has been insensibly formed by the mix- 
ture of nations : the awkwardness of 
the barbarians in the nice management 
of declensions and conjugations reduced 
them to the use of articles and auxiliary 
verbs ; and many new ideas have been 
expressed Teutonic appellations. 
Yet the principal stock of tecWcal and 
familiar words is found to be of Latin 
derivation and if wo were sufficiently 
conversant with the obsolete, the rustic, 
and tlie municipal dialects of ancient 
Italy, we should trace the origin of 
many terms which might, perils, be 
rejected by the classic purity of Borne. 

4 J have described Ihe state of Italy from the 
excellent blssertation of Beretti. Giaimone 
:Titoria Civile, tom. i. u. S7l-8S7}haR followed 
the learned CamlUo PeUegiini in the geograpiiy 
of the kingdom of Naples. After the luu of the 
true, Calabria, the vanity of the Greeks substi- 
tuted that name instead of the more ignoble 
appellation of Bruttium ; and the change np- 
^rs to have taken place before the tune of 
Charlemagne (Eginard, p. 75). 

- Maffei (Verona Illustrata, part i. p. 810-321) 
and HuratOfl (Antlohiia Italiane, tom. 11. 
Diasertsiione suit xixiii. p. 71-865) have 
asserted the native claims of the Italian idiom : 
the former with enthusiasm, the latter with 
discretion : both with leaning, ingenuity, and 
trath.« 

* Compare the idmlnUe sketch of the 
degeneracy ut the Latin lanraage and the 
formation of the Italian in Hallw, Mlddl' 
Ages, voL Ui. pp. 817, 


A numerous army constitutes but a 
small nation, and the powers of the 
Lombards were soon diminished by tbo 
retreat of twenty thousand Saxons, who 
scorned a dependent situation, and re- 
turned, after many bold and perilous 
adventures, to their native country.’ 
The camp of Alboin was of formidable 
extent, but the extent of a cam|) would 
be easily circumscribed within the 
limits of a city ; and its martial inhabi- 
tants must bo thinly scattered over tlie 
face of a large countfy. When Alboin 
descended from the Alps, he invested 
^his nephew, the first duke of Friuli, 
'with tlm command of the province and 
the people: but the prudent Gisulf 
would Mve declmed the dangerous 
office, unless he had been permitted to 
choose, among the nobles of the Lom- 
bards, a sufficient number of families’ 
to form a perpetual colony of soldiers 
and subjects. In the progress of con- 
quest, the same option could not be 
granted to the dukes of Brescia or Ber- 
gamo, of Pavia or Turin, of Spoleto or 
Beueventum ; but each of these, and 
each of their ooHengues, settled in hi8 
appointed district with a band of fol- 
lowers who resorted to his standard in 
war and his tribunal in peace. Their 
attachment was free and honourable : 
resigninu the gifts and benefits which 
they had accepted, they might emigrate 
with their /amilies into the jurisdiction 
of another duke; but their absence 
from the kingdom was punished with 
death, as a crime of military desertion.^ 
The posterity of the first conquerors 
struck a deeper root into the soil, which 
by every motive of interest and Honour, 
they were bound to defend. A Lom- 
bard was bom tlm soldier of his king 
and his duke ; ana the civil assemblies 
of the nation displayed the banners, 
and assumed the appellation, of a 
regular army. Of this army, the pajf' 
and the rewards were drawn from the 
conquered provinces ; and the distribu- 

I Paul, deGcst. Laneobatd. 1. 111. c. 5, 6, 7. 

' Paul, 1. ii. c, 9. lie calls these famllleaor 
geueratluus hy the Teutonic name Fartu, 
which li likewise used in the Lombard laws. 
The bumble deacon was not insensible of tlie 
DOldliiyofhiiowBtace. Seel.iv.cf‘89. 

s Compile No, I, ^ t77i Of tlie Liwi of 

i \ ^ , 
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tioii, irhioh wai not effeoted till after 
the death of Alboin, is disgraced by the 
foul marks of injustice and rapine. 
Many of the most wealthy Italians were 
slaia or banished ; the remainder were 
divided among the strangers, and a 
tributary obligation was imposed (under 
the name of hospitality) of paying to 
the Lombards a third part of the fruits 
of the earth. Within less than seventy 
ears, this artificialsystem was abolished 
y a more simple and solid tenure.* 
Either the Eornon landlord was expelled 
by his strong and insolent guest, or the 
annual payment, a third of the produce, 
was exchanged by a more equitable 
transaction for an adequate propor- 
tion of landed property. Under thae 
foreign masters, the business of agricul- 
ture, in the cultivation of com, vines, 
and olives, was exercised with de- 

K irate skill and industry by the 
ur of the slaves and natives. But 
the occupations of a pastoral life were 
more pleasing to the idleness of the 
barbarians. In the rich meadows of 
Venetia, they restored and improved 
the breed of horses, fOr which that pro- 
vince had once been illustrious f and 
the Italians beheld with astonishment 
a foreign race of oxen or buffaloes. ^ 

1 Paul, I. ii. c. 31, 82, 1. ill. c. 16. The Lswi 
of liotharii, promulgate a..d. 648, do not con- 
tain the smalleet vestige of this payment of 
thirds ; but they preserve many curious circum- 
stances of the state of Italy and the manners of 
the Lombards. 

‘'i The studs of Dionysius of Syracuse, and his 
frequent victories in the Olympic games, had 
diffused among the Greeks the fame of the 
Venetian horses; but the breed extinct in 
the time of Strabo (1. v. p. 326). Gisulf ob- 
tained Ihm his uncle generosarum eqoarum 
greges. Paul, 1. U. c. 0. The Lombards after- 
wards introduced eabnllisylvaticl— wild horses. 
Paul, 1. iv. c. 11. • 

^ Tuuo (a.u. 596) primum, bvbdi in Italiam 
delati Ualift) populis miracula fuere (Paul 
Warnefrid, 1. iv. c. 11). The buffaloes, whose 
lative climate appears to be Africa and India, 
are unknown to Europe, except in Italy, where 
they ate numerous and useful. The ancients 
were Ignorant of these animals, unless Aristotle 
(Hist. Animal. 1. ii. c. 1, p. fi8, Paris. 1788) ha, 
described them as the wild oxen of Arachosia, 
SeetBuffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. xi. andHup- 
pleuient, tom vi. Hist. <;^aecale dee Voyages, 
tom. i. p..7, 481, ii. 105, ilL 291, iv. 234, 461, v. 
198, Vi. 4dL viii. 400, x. U66. Pennant's Quad- 
rupodes,, (#24. Dictionuaire d'Hist. Naturelle, 
par Valmoot jde Bomare, tom..!!, p. 74. Yet 1 
must not concea) the sqsplcicn that Paul, by • 

' : I ‘ 


The depopulation of Lombardv, and 
the increaee of foreete, afforded an 
ample range for the pleasures of the 
chaae.* That marvellous art which 
teaches the birds of the air to acknow- 
ledge the voice, and execute the com- 
manda, of their master had been un- 
known to the ingenuity of the Greeks 
and Romans. ^ Scandinavia and Scythia 
produce the boldest and most tractable 
talcons they were tamed and educated 
by the roving inhabitants, always on 
horseback and in the field. This 
favourite amusement of our ancestors 
was introduced by the barbarians into 
the Roman provinces ; and the laws of 
Italy esteem the sword and the hawk 
os of iqual dignity and importance in 
the hands of a noble Lombard^ 

So rapid was the iuffuence of climate 
and example, that the nrenaad 

Lombards of the fourth “»rriage. 

generation surveyed with curiosity and 
affright the portraits of, their savage 
forefathers. 5 Their heads were sliaven 
vulgar error, may have applied the name ol 
bumus to the aurochs, or wild bull, of ancient 
Germany. 

1 CoDinlt the twenty-flnt DlkserUtion of 
Muratori. 

^ Their ignorance is proved by the eilence 
even of those who professedly treat of the arts 
of hunting and the history of animals. Aris- 
totle (Hist. Animal. 1. ix. c. 86, tom. L p. 586, 
and the Rotes of lui last editor, M. Camus 
tom. ii. p. 814), Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1. x. c. 10). 
ifilian (oe Ratur. Animal. 1. ii. c. 42), and per- 
haps Homer (Odyis. xxii. 802-300), describe 
with astonishment a tacit league and common 
chase between the hawks and the Thracian 
fowlers. 

s Particularly the gorfautorgyrfaleon, of the 
size of a small eagle. Bee (Be animated descrip- 
tion of M. de Buffon, liibriRatuieUe, tom. xvi. 
p. 289, ac. 

4 Script. Reram4ifftaliearam, tom. I. part II. 
p. 129. This is the sixteenth law of the Em- 
peror Lewis the Pious. 11 is father Charlemague 
bad falconers in bis household as well as hunts- 
men (Mcmoircs sur I'ancienne Chevalerie, par 
M, de St. Palaye, tom. ill. p. 178). 1 observe 
In the Laws of Botharis a more Hrly mention 
of the art of hawking (Ro. 322) ; and in Gaul, 
In the fifth century, it is celebrated hy Bidonius 
ApollinaiiN among the talents of Avitus (202- 
207)." 

8 The epitaph of Droctulf (Paul, L fH. e 19) 
may be applied to many of his countrymen 
Teiribllis visu facies, sed corda lienignui 
Longaqve robustn pectore barba (ult. 

The portraits of the old Lombards might still 
be seen in the palace of Monza, twelve miles 

* See Beckman, RUt. Viv^QUoaSi veil I B. 
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behind, but the ihasgy locki hung oyer wae inmnumed to nnderm tide itniKW- 
their eyes and month, and a long beard tant examination ; and a&r a pause of 
represented the name and character of silent rapture, he hailed her as the 
the nation. Their dress consisted of mm of Italy, and humbly requested 
loose linen garments, after the fashion that according to the costom of the 
of the Anglo-Saxons, v hich were decor- nation, she would present a cop of wine 
ated, in their opinion, with broad stripes to the first of her new subjects. By 
of variegated colours. The legs and the command of her father, she obeyed: 
feet were clothed in long hose and open Autharis received the cup in his turn, 
sandals ; and even in the security of and in restoring it to tho princess, he 
peace a trusty sword was constantly secretly touched her hand, and drew 
girt to their side. Yet this strange his own finger over his face and lips, 
apparel, and horrid aspect, often con- In the evening, Thcudelinda imparted 
coaled a gentle and generous disposi- to her nurse the indiscreet familiarity 
tion ; and as soon as the rage of battle of the stranger, and was comforted by 
had subsided, the captives and subjects the assurance that such boldness could 
were sometimes surprised by the hu- proceed only from the king her husband, 
manity of the victor. The vices of the who by his beauty and courage, ap- 
Lombards were tho effect of passion, of neared worthy of her love. The am- 
ignorance, of intoxication ; their virtues bassadors were dismissed : no sooner 
are the more laudable, as they were did they reach the confines of Italy, 
not affected b^ the hypocrisy of social than Autharis, raising himself on his 
manners, nor imposed by the rigid con- horse, darted his battle-axe against a 
straint of laws and education. 1 should tree with incomparable strength and 
not be apprehensive of deviating from dexterity: '‘Such,** said he to the as- 
my subject, if it were in my power to tonished Bavarians, such are the 
delineate the private life of the con- strokes of the king of the Lombards.’* 
querorsof Italy ; and I shall relate with On the approacll* of a French army, 
plcMure the adventurous gallantry of Garibald and his daughter took refuge 
Autharis, which breathes the true spirit in the dominions of their allyq and the 
of chivalry and romance.^ After the marriage was consummated in the palace 
loss of his promised bride, aMerovingian of Verona. At the end of one year, it 

S rincess, be sought in marriage the was dissolved by the death of Autharis : 
aughter of the king of Bavaria ; and but the virtues of Theudelinda* had en- 
Gai%ald accepted the alliance of the deared heir to the nation, and she was 
Italian monarch. Impatient of the permitted to bestow, with her hand, 
slow progress of negotiation, the ardent the sceptre of the Italian kingdom, 
lover escaped from his ^ace, and From this fact, as well as from similar 
visited the court ()f Bavaria in the train events,* it is certain that 
of his own embassy. At the public the Lombards possessed 
andienoe, the unknowja stranger ad- freedom to elect their soverei^, and 
vanced to the throne, and informed sense to decline the frequent use of 
Garibald that the ambassador was in- that dangerous privilege. The public 
deed the minister of state, but that he revenue arose from the produce of land, 
alone was the friend of Autharis, who and the profits of justice. When tho 
had trusted him with the delicate com- independent dukes agreed that Autharjs 
mission of making a faithful report of should ascend the throne of his father, 

it.. iL* mi j| J aL- 1 .iv 




from Mllaa, which hsd been founded or reatored ^ Glannone (Istoria Civile de Napril, tom. 1 

5 ' Qaien Tbendelinda (1. It. 22 , 23). See p. 268) has iuitiy censured the Impertinence of 
oratori, tom. 1. dtsiertai. zxUL p. 300. Boeeacto (Gio. til. Novel. 2), who, without 
1 The story of Antfaarli and Tnendelinda is right, or truth, or jptetence, has given the pious 
related by Paul, 1. ill. o. 20, 84 ; and any frag- Queen Theudelinda to the arms of a mnle^. 
ment of Bavarian antlqulte excites the inde- * Paul, L ill. e. 16. The first dissertations 
fatigable diUgenoe of the Count de Buat, Hist, of Maratotl,tnd the first volume otV^none’s 
del .^euplM de TEurope, tom. zl. p. 696-685, history, may be consulted for ibe etate of the 
tom. xiL p. 1-58. kingdom of Iti^. 
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fait moiety of their respective domaini. 
The proudest nobles aspired to the 
honours of servitude near the person of 
their prince : he rewarded the ddelity 
of his vassals by the precarious gift of 

K 'ons and mejimi and atoned for 
ijuries of war by the rich founda- 
tion of monasteries and churches. In 
peace a judge, a leader in war, he never 
usurped the;powers of a sole and abso- 
lute legislator. The king of Italy con- 
vened the national assemblies in the 
palace, or more probably in the fields, 
of Pavia : bis great council was com- 
posed of the persons most eminent by 
their birth and dignities; but the 
validity, as well as the execution, of 
their decrees depended on the approba- 
tion of the people, the fwiunait 
army of the Lombards. About four- 
score years after the con- 
quest of Italy, their tradi- 
tional customs were transcribed in 
Teiitouic Latin,* and ratified by the 
consent of the prince and people : some 
new regulations were introduced, more 
suitable to their present condition ; the 
example of Bothari^ was imitated by 
tlie wisest of his successors ; and the 
laws ofe the Lombards have been 
esteemed the least imperfect of the 
barbaric codes.* Secure by their 
courage in the possession of liberty, 
these rude and luisty legislators were 
incapable of balancing the ^powers of 
the constitution, or of discussing the 
nice tlieory of political government. 
Such crimes os threatened tne life of tlie 
sovereign, or the safety of the state, 
were aidjudfied worthy of death ; but 
their ittention was principally confined 
to the defence of the person and pro- 
perty of the subject. According to 
the strange jurisprudence of the times, 
the guilt of blood might be redeemed 
^ a fine ; yet the high price of nine 
Inindrad pieces of gold declares a just 
sense of the value of a simple citizen. 

1 most BOOQiate edltloa of the Laws of 
the Lomlmrdi'ts to be found in the Scriptorei 
Besum Italloarum. tom. i. part il. p. M81„ 
collated from the most ancient HSS., and Illus- 
trated by ths criUetl notes of kaiatori. 

^ khmtSiQuieu, Esprit del Lois, 1. szvlii. c. 
L Les loAdei EdutguiinoiM lont uiei ludi- 
eoiM ; de Bothuils et dei autrei pnoces 

Lombards is sohteasors^Ui, 

Tou n, 


Less atrocious injuries, a wound, a 
fracture, a blow, an opprobrious word, 
were measured with scrupulous and 
almost ridiculous diligence; and the 
prudence of the legislator encouraged 
the ignoble practice of bartering honour 
and revenge for a pecuniary compensa* 
rion. The ignorance of the Lombards, 
in the state of Paganism or Christian- 
ity, gave implicit credit to the malice 
and mischief of witchcraft; but the 
judges of the seventeenth century might 
have been instructed and confounded 
by the wisdom of Kotharis, who de- 
rides the absurd superstition, and pro- 
tects the wretched victims of popular 
or judicial cruelty.* The same spirit 
of a legislator, superior to his age and 
counti 7 , may 1^ ascribed to Luitprand, 
who condemns, while he tolerates, the 
impio'iis and inveterate abuse of duels,* 
observing, from his own experience, 
that the juster cause had often Imen 
oppressed by successful violence. What- 
ever merit may be discovered in the 
laws of the Lombards, they are the 
genuine fruit of the reason of the biur- 
barians,who never admitted the bishops 
of Italy to a seat in their legislative 
councils. But the succession of their 
kings is marked with virtue and ability ; 
the troubled series of their annals is 
adorned with fair intervals of peace, 
order, and domestic happiness ; and the 
Italians enjoyed a milaer and more 
equitable government, than any of the 
other kingdoms which had been founded 
on the ruins of the Western Kmpiro.3 

1 See Leges Eotbarls. i$o. 879, p. 47. Stria 
is used u the name of a witch. It is of the 
purest classic origin (Horat.epod.T. 20. Petron 
c. 134) ; and from the words of Petronias (quss 
atriges comederunt nervos tuoa ^ It may be in- 
ferred that the prejudice was of Italian rattier 
thanbarbaric extraction. 

8 Qnia incerti sumus de judicio Dei. et multos 
andivimuB per pugnam sine justS causS suam 
causam perdere. Sed propter coosuetudinem 
geutem nostram Langobaidorum legem im- 
plam vetare non possumus. See p. 74, No. 65, 
of the Laws of Lultpiand, promulgatsd A.n. 
724, 

8 Bead tbs history of Paul WaroefHd ; pa^ 
tioularly L ill c. 16. Batoniui rejects tbs 
praise, which appwrs to contiadlot tlM ia> 
vectives, of Pope Gregory the Great; but 
Huiatorl Unnali d’ltiUa, tom, ?. p. 217) per 
lumes to Iniinttate that the salut jm ha 
laaguUird the liulti of Axlini tod 
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Amidst tho arms of the Lombardsi 
iuu! 7 ofBom« and under the despotism 
' of the Greeks, we amn 
Inquire into the fate of Kome,^ which 
had reached, about the close of the 
sixth century, the lowest period of her 
depression. By the removal of the seat 
of empire, and the successive loss of the 
provinces, tho sources of public and 
private opulence were exhausted : the 
lofty tree, under whoso shade the 
uations of the earth had reposed, was 
deprived of its leaves and branches, 
and the sapless trunk was left to 
wither on the ground. The ministers 
of command, and the messengers ofj 
victory, no longer met on the Appian 
or Flarainian way; and the hostile 
approach of the Lombards was often 
tclt, and continually feared. The in- 
habitants of a potent and peaceful capi- 
tal, who visit without an anxious 
thought the garden of the adjacent 
country, will faintly picture in their 
fancy tho distress of the Romans : they 
shut or opened their gates with a trem- 
bling hand, beheld from the walls the 
flames of their houses, and heard the 
lamentations of their brethren, who 
were coupled together like dogs, and 
dragged away into distant slavery be- 
yond the sea and the mountains. Such 
incessant alarms must annihilate the 
pleasures and interrupt the labours of 
a rural life; and tim Campagna of 
Rome was speedily reduced to the state 
of a dreary wilderness, in which the 
laud is barren, the waters are impure, 
and the air is iijfcctious. Curiosity 
and ambition no longer attracted the 
nations to the capital wf the world; 
but, if chance or necessity directed the 
steps of a wandering stranger, he con- 
templated with horror the vacancy and 
solitude of the city, and might be 
tempted to ask, where is the senate, 
and where are the people? In a season 
of excessive rains, the Tiber swelled 
above its bonks, and rushed with 
irresistible violence into the valleys of 
the seven hills. A pestilential disease 

A The psuageeof the homiUei of Gregory, 
whMh repreeeot the miienble state of the dty 
sod ceutry, are trsnieribed in the Annals of 
Bsraniui, 4.n. WO, ITo. II, as. m, No. 2, &e. 


arose from 1 he stagnation of the deluge^ 
and so rapid was the contagion, that 
fourscore persons expired in an hour in 
the midst of a solemn procession, which 
implored the mercy of Heaven.* A 
society in which marriage is encouraged 
and industry prevails soon repairs the 
accidental losses of pestilence and war ; 
but ns the far greater part of the 
Romans was condemned to hopeless 
indigence and celibacy, the depopula- 
tion was constant anp visible, and the 
gloomy enthusiasts might expect the 
approaching failure of the human race.’* 
Yet the number of citizens still ex- 
ceeded the measure of subsistence: 
their precarious food was supplied from 
the harvesta of Sicily or Egypt ; and 
the frequent repetition of famine be- 
trays the inittention of the emperor to 
a distant province. The edifices of 
Rome were exposed to the same ruin 
and decay: the mouldering fabrics 
were easily overthrown by inundations, 
tempests, and earthquakes; and the 
monks, who had occupied the most 
advantogcous stations, exulted in their 
base triumph ove/ the ruins of anti- 
quity. ^ It is commonly believed, that 
rope Gregory the First attadked the 
temples and mutilated the statues of 
the city ; that, by the command of the 
barbarian, the Palatine librarv was re- 
duced to ashes, and that the history of 
Livy was *tbe peculiar mark of his 
absurd and mischievous fanaticism. 
The writings of Gregory himself reveal 
his implacable aversion to the monu- 
ments of classic genius ; and he points 
his severest censure against the ^fane 


to a 
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^ The inundation and plague were reported 
a deacon, whom±li biihop, Gregory of 
^ . in, had dispatchea to llome for some relica 
The InRenioui mewenger embelliilied hia talc 
and the river with a great dragon and a train of 
little sezpenti (Greg. Turon. 1. 1. e. 1). 

- Gregory of Borne (Dialog. 1. ii. o. 15} re^^ 
latet a memorable preoietion of St., Benedict. 
Boma i OeniiUbos non exterminabitur led 
tempeitatibui. coruicii tnrbinibus ao term 
mota in eemetipea mtreeicet. Snob a pro|>beof 
melte into tme history, and becomes the evi- 
dence of the fact after which it was invenledT 
* Quia in uno le ore cum Jovls laudibtu, 
Ghrieti laudes non caplabt, et quam grave ne- 
fandnmque sit eplscopii canere quo^ nee laioe , 
religioso conventat, ipse oonildeiB (1. ix, ^ 4). 
The writings of Gregory blmiatf ittMt Iw 
aocsBoe of any dainc taiti or Uteratwi^ 
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of a bishop, who taught the degree of miraculoUls virtue. ‘ But the 

art of gr^^mraar, studied the Latin power as wcllas virtue of the apostles 

poets, and pronounced with the same resided with living energy in the oreast 
voice the praises of Jupiter and those of their successors ; and the chair of 
of Christ. But the evidence of his de- ijt. Veter was filled under the reign oi 
structivo rage is doubtful and recent : Maurice by the first and greatest of tlic 
the Temple of Peace, or the theatre of name of Gregory.® His grandfather 
Marcellus, have been demolished by Felix had himself^ been 
the slow operation of ages, and a pope, and, as the bishops fewtonoV 
formal proscription would have multi* were already bound by 

plied the copies of Virgil and Livy in the law of celibacy, his 

the countries which were not subject consecration must have been preceded 
to the ecclesiastical dictator.* by the death of his wife. The parents 

Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Garth; of Gregory, Sylva and Gordian, were 
age, the name of Rome the noblest of the senate, and tlie most 
19110^01^ might have been erased pious of the church of Rome; his 
apotUei. jf the city female relations were numbered among 

had not been animated by a vital prin* the saints and virgins ; and his own 
ciple, which again restored her to honour figure, with those of his father and 
and dominion. A vague tradition was mothtf , were represented near three 
embraced, that two Jewish teachers, a hundred years in a family portrait,^ 
tent-maker and a fisherman, had for* which he offered to the monastery of St. 
merly been executed in the circus of Andrew, The design and colouring of 
Nero, and at the end of five hundred this picture afford an honourable testi* 
years their genuine or fictitious relics mony, that the art of painting was 
were adored as the Palladium of Chris* 
tian Eonie. The pilgrims of the East 
and West resorted to the holy thres* 

' hold j bijf the shrines of the apostles 
were guarded by miracles and invisible 
terrors; and it was not without fear 
that the pious Catholic wproached the 
object of his worship. It was fatal to 
touch, it was dangerous to ^ehold, the 
bodies of the saints ; and those who, 
from the purest motives, presumed to 
disturb the repose of the sanctuary 
were affrighted by visions, or punished 
with sud^n death. The unreasonable 
reques^of on empress, who wished to 
deprive the Romans of their sacred 
treasure, the head of ^St. Paul, was re- 
jected with the deepest abhorrence; 
and the pope asserted, most probably 
with truth, that a linen which had been 
stnetified in the neighbourhood of his | 
body, or the filings of his chain, which 
it was sometimes easy and sometimes 
impossible to obtain, possessed an equal 

1 Bayle (Bictionnaire Critique, tom. li. p. 

698, 699), in a very good article of Ch'tgoire 
hai quoted, for the buildings and statues, 

Putina in iregotio I. ; for the PaUtine iibruy, 

John of tUUsbui 7 <de Nugis CurlaUam, L li. o. 

SO) ; and for Livy, imtoninos of Florence : the 
sMist of the three Uved in the twelftb oratuiy. 1 Ouido. 


> Gregor. 1. ill. epist. 2<, edict, 12, Ac. From 
he epistles of Gregory, and the eighth volume 
f the Annals of Baronlus, the pious reader 
lay collect the particles of holy iron which 
rere inserted in keys or crosses of gold, and 
iistributed in Britain, Caul, Spain, Africa, 
tonstantinopie, and Egypt, lue pontifleal 
mith who banaled the file must have under- 
tood the miracles which it was in his own 
lower to operate or withhold ; a circumstance 
rhich abates the superstition of Gregory at the 
txpense of bis veracity. 

^ Besides the Epistles of Gregory himself, 
rhlch are methodised by Dupin (Bibiiothdque 
Secies, tom. v. p. 108*126), we have three Uves 
if the pope ; the two first written in the, eighth 
inrt ninth centuries (de TAplici Vita St. Gr^. 
’reface to the fourth volume of the Benedictine 
idltlon) by the dc^ns Paul (p. M8)and John 
p. 19*186), and containing much original, 
hough doubtful, evidence ; the third, a long 
md laboured compilation by the Benedictine 
jdltors (p. 199-306). The Annals of Baronius 
ire a copious but partial history. His papal 
prejudices are tempered by the good sense of 
fleury (Hist. Ecclds. torn. viii.). and his ebrom 
plogy has been rectified by the criticism of 
Pagi and MuratorL 

3 John the deacon has described them like 
ID eye-witness (I- iv. c. 83, 84); and bis descrip- 
tion is illustrated by Angelo Rocca, a Bomw 
snUquaryfSt. Greg. Opera, tom. ir.p. 812-826), 
wbo observes, that some mosaics of tbe popM 
of the seventh oentirry are still » 

the old churches of Rome 821'W The 
same waUs wbkh wpreseDted Gregory’s fwi^y 
are now decorated with the martyrtom of Bt. 
A. itnKU ivuitMt of Domlnichino and 
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cultivated by the Italians of the sixth 
century; but the most abject ideas 
must be entertained of their taste and 
learning, since the epistles of Gregory, 
his sermons and his dialogues, are the 
work of a man who was second in 
erudition to none of his contempor- 
aries:^ his birth and abilities had raised 
him to the office of prefect of the city, 
and he enjoyed the merit of renouncing 
the pomp and vanities of this world. 
His ample patrimony was dedicated to 
the foundation of seven monasteries,^ 
one in Rome,^ and six in Sicily ; and it 
was the wdsh of Gixjgory that lie might 
be iiiiknowm in this life, and glorious 
only in the next. Yet his devotion, 
and it might be sincere, pursued the 
path which would have been chosen by 
a crafty and ambitious statesiuaiu The 
talents of Gregory, and the splendour 
which accompanied his retreat, rendered 
him dear and useful to the church ; and 
implicit obedience has been always in- 
culcated as the first duty of a monk. 
As soon as he had received the char- 
acter of deacon, Gregory was sent to 
reside at the Byzantine court, the 
nuncio or minister of the apostolic see ; 
and he boldly assumed, in the name of 
St. Peter, a tone of independent dig- 
nity, which would have been criminal 
and dangerous in the most illustrious 
layman of the empire. He rctunied to 
Rome with a just increase of reputation, 

1 Disciplinis vero liberalibui, hue est gram- 
natica, rhetoric&, dialMtic&, ita a pucro est 
institutuB, «t quamTlB eo tempore florerent 
idhacRomw Btudiailiteraruin, tamen null! in 
urbe ip8& secundua putaretur. Paul. Diocon. 
in \^t. S. Urej?or. c. 2. 

S The Benedictines (Vit.TJreg. 1. i. p. 206- 
20^) labour to reduce the monasteries of 
Gregory within the rule of their own order ; 
but, as thequestloniscuiifessed to be doulilful, 
it is clear that tlmse powerful monks are in the 
wrong. See Builer's Lives of the Saints, vol. 
iii. p. 145 ; a work of merit : the sense and learn- 
ing belong to the author— his prejudices are 
those of hla profession. 

3 Monasterium Gregorianum in\ ejnsdem 
Beat! Gregorli sedibus ad clivom Scaur! prope 
ecelesiam S. S. ilohaonia et Pauli in bonorem 
St Andrese (John, in Vit. Greg. L L c. 5, Greg. 

1. Til. epist 15). This house and monastery 
were situate on the side of the CwUon hill 
which fronts the Palatine ; they are now oc- 
cupied by the Camaldoli : San Gregorio tri- 
umphs, and St. Andrew bos retired to a small 
chapel. Nardini, Jtoma Antica, L ill. c. 6, p. 
iOO. Deidlflszione di Uoma, tom. 1. p. 422-445. 1 


and, after a ihort exercise of the mon* 
astic virtues, he was dragged from the 
cloister to the papal throne, by the 
mianimous voice of the cleruy, the 
senate, and the people. He alone re 
sisted, or seemed to resist, his own 
elevation; and his humble petition, 
that Maunce would be pleased to reject 
tlie choice of the Romans, could only 
serve to exalt his character in the eyes 
of the emperor and the public. When 
the fatal mandate ‘was pi-oclaimed, 
Gregory solicited the aid of soma 
friendly merchants to convey him in a 
basket beyond the gates of Itome, and 
modestly concealed himself some days 
among the woods and mountains, til) 
his retreat was discovered, as it is said, 
by a celestial light 

The pontificate of Gregory the QreaX^ 
which lasted thirteen _ , 

years, six months, and 
ten days, is one of the wnm*’ 
most edifying periods of 
the history of tne church. His virtues, 
and even his faults, a singular mixture 
of simplicity and (vmning, of pride and 
humility, of sense and superstition, 
were happily suited to his sm;ion and 
to the temper of the times. In his 
rival, .the patriarch of Constantumple, 
he condemned the antichristian lAle of 
universal bishop, which the successor 
of Bt. Pctgr was too haughty to con- 
cede, and too feeble to assume ; and the 
ccclcsiastioal jurisdiction of Gregory 
was confined to the triple eis niritosi 
character of Bishop of 
Rome, Primate of Italy, and Apostle of 
the West. He freoueutly aacen^sd the 
pulpit, and kindled, by his rude 
though pathetic eloquence, the con- 
genial passions o! bi.s audience: the 
kngiiage of tho Jewish prophets was 
interpreted and applied ; and tlrn minds 
of a people, depressed by their present 
calamities, were directed to the hopes 
and fears of the invisible world. His 
precepts and example defined the model 
of tlie Roman liturgy;* the dUtri^u- 

> The Lord’s prayer eoniisti of half a dozen 
Uses ; the Sacramentarius and Aatiphonirini 
of Gregory fill 880 folio pages (tom. m. p. 1. p. 
1-880): yet these only coosUtute a^rt of the 
Ordo iimanui, which MobiUon hoi lUnettited 
and Flenry hoi abridged (Bill. IMl. lom 

via. p. mm 
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tion of the parishes, the calendar of 
festivals, the order of processions, the 
service of the priests and deacons, the 
variety and change of sarcerdotal gar* 
ments. Till the last days of his life, be 
odiciated in the canon of tlio mass, 
which continued above three hours: 
the Gregorian chant' has preserved the 
vocal and instrumental music of tlie 
theatre, and the rough voices of the 
barbarians attempted to imitate the 
melody of the V'&oman school.’ Ex- 
perience had shown him the ethcacy of 
these solemn and pompous rites, to 
soothe the distress, to confirm the faitir, 
to mitigate the fierceness, and to dispel 
the dailc enthusiasm of the vulgar, and 
he readily forgave their tendency to 
promote the rei|m of priesthood and 
superstition. The bishops of Italy 
and the adjacent islands acknowledged 
the Koman pontiff as their special 
metropolitan.^ Even the existence, the 
union, or the translation of episcopal 
seats was decided by his absolute dis* 
cretipn : and his luccessful inroads into 
the provinces of G|eece, of Spain, and 
of Gaul, might countenance the more 
lofty pgetensions of succeeding popes. 
He interposed to prevent the abases of 
popular elections ; his jealous care main- 
tained the parity of faith and discipline ; 
and the apostolic shepherd assiduously 
watched over the faith and discipline 
of the subordinate pastors.' Under his 
reign, the Aiians of Italy and Spain 
were reconciled to the Catholic Church, 
and the conquest of Britain reflects less 

* I learn from the Abb4 Dubos (Reflexions 
Rur imPo^igie et la Feirture, tom. ill. p. 174, 
175), that tile limplicity of the Ambrosian 
chant was confined to four modes, while the 
more perfect harmony fit the Gregorian com- 
prised the eight modes or fifteen ciiords of the 
ancient mouo. He observes (p. 332) that the 
connoiMeure admire the preface and many 
•IMiBsages of the Gregorian office. 

^ John the dmon (in Vit. Greg. 1. il. c. 7) 
expreasM the early contempt of the Italians for 
tramontane singing. Aliuna RciUcet corpora 
vooum eoarom tonitruls altiione perstrepentia, 
easceptsB modulationis dulcedinem proprie non 
resultant: qgabibaU gatturii barbara feritas 
dum InflekilSbttl et lepeicuuionibai mltem 
nltitnr eders ciatilenam, natuiali quodam 
fregote, qnaei plauitia per gradui confuse lo- 
nantia, llgidif voces jaotat.£c. In the time of 
Oharlemagne. the Franks,' though with some 
<4eluetiaee, aamtttedtbe jostieg repipach. 


glory on the name of Csesar, than on 
that of Gregory the First. Instead of 
six legions, forty monks were embarked 
for that distant island, and the pontiff 
lamented the austere duties which for- 
bade him to partake the perils of their 
spiritual warfare. In less than two 
years he could announce to the arch- 
bishop of Alexandria, that they had 
baptized the king of Kent with ten 
thousand of his Anglo-Saxons, and that 
the Roman niissionaries, like those of 
the primitive ciiurch, were armed only 
with spiritual and supematural^owers. 
Tlie credulity or the prudence of 
'Gregory was always disposed to confirm 
the truths of religion by the evidence 
of ghosts, miracles, and resurrections 
and posterity has paid to hin memory 
the |ame tribute which he freely 
granted to the virtue of his own or the 
preceding generation. The celestial 
honours have been liberally bestowed 
by the authority of the popes, but 
Gregory is the last of their own order 
whom they have presumed to inscribe 
in the calendar of saints. 

Their temporal power insensibly arose 
from the calamities Of the hii tenpord 
times : and the Roman «®veriia.nt. 
bishops, who have deluged Europe and 
Asia with blood, were compelled to 
reign as the ministers of charity and 
peace. I. The church of Rome, as it 
has been formerly observed, was en- 
dowed with ample possessions in Italy, 
Sicily, and the more distant provinces ; 
and her agents, who were commonly 
sub-deacons, had awuired a civil, and 
even criminal, jurisdiction over their 
tenants and dmsbandmen.. The suc- 
cessor of St. Peter ad- 
ministered his patrimony 
with the temper of a vigilant and 
moderate landlord ; ’ and the epistles 

1 A French criflo (Petrus (3 usbm villus, 
Open, tom. ii. p. 105-112) has vindicated the 
right of Gregory to the entire nonsense of the 
Dialogues. Dupln (tom. v. p. 138) does not 
think that any one will vouch for the troth of 
all these miracles : I sliould like to know how 
many of them he believed himself. 

‘■i Baronlttsis unwilling to expatiate on the 
care of the patrimonies, lest he should betray 
that they consisted not of kingdom but Jhrm. 
I!he FreOPh writers, the BenediotfaBi editon 
(tom. iv. i. iU. p. 272, &c.), and Fleuiy (tom. 
ylli. p. 29, ire pot afraid of entering 
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of Gregory are filled with salutary in- 
structions to abstain from doubtful or 
vexatious law-suits; to preserve the 
integrity of weights and measures ; to 
grant every reasonable delay ; and to 
reduce the capitation of the slaves of the 
glebe, who purchased the right of mar- 
riage by the payment of an arbitrary 
fine. * The rent or the produce of these 
estates was transportea to the mouth of 
the Tiber, at the risk and expense of the 
pope : in the use of wealth lie acted like 
a faitliful steward of the church and the 
poor,i and liberally applied to their 
wants the inexhaustible resources of 
abstinence and order. The voluminous* 
account of his receipts and disburse- 
ments was kept above three hundred 
years in the Lateran, as the model of 
Christian economy. On the four great 
Eiisiau. ^‘^si^ivals, he divided their 
quarterly allowance to the 
clergy, to his aoinestics, to the monas- 
teries, the churches, the places of 
burial, the alms-houses, and the hos- 

S itals of Rome, and the rest of the 
iocese. On the first day of every 
month, he distributed to the poor ac- 
cording to the season, their stated 
portion of corn, wine, cheese, vege- 
tables, oil, fish, fresh provisions, 
clothes, and money ; and his treasurers 
were continually summoned to satisfy, 
in bis name, the extraordinary demands 
of indigence and merit. The instant 
distress of the sick and helpless, of 
strangers and pilgrims, was relieved by 
the bounty of each day, and of every hour; 
nor would the pont^ indulge himself in 
a frugal repast, till he had sent the 
dishes from bis own tabk^ to some ob- 
jects deserving of his compassion. The 
misery of the times bad reduced the 
nobles and matrons of Romo to accept, 
without a blush, the benevolence of the 
church: three thousand virgins received 

into these humble, though useful, details : and 
the humanity of Floury dwells on the social 
virtues of Gregory. 

1 1 much suspect that this pecuniary fine on 
the marriages of vlUalns produced the famous, 
and often fabulous, right, de eutssoge, dt mar- 
guette, &0. With the consent of her husband, 
a handsome bride might commute the payment 
in the arms of a young landlord, and the mutual 
fevoor might afford a precedent of local rather 
th|A legal tyranny. 


their food and raiment from the hand 
of their benefactor ; and many bishopi 
of Italy escaped from the barbarians to 
the hospitable threshold of the Vatican. 
Gregory might justly be styled the 
father of his country ; and such was 
the extreme sensibility of his con- 
science, that, for the death of a beggar 
who had perished in the streets, he in- 
terdicted himself during sever^ days 
from the exercise of sacerdotal func- 
tions. II. The misfortunes of Rome 
; involved the apostolical pastor in the 
business of peace and war; and it 
might be douWul to himself, whether 
piety or ambition prompted him to 
supply the place of his absent sovereign. 
Gregory awakened the emperor from a 
long slumber: exposed the guilt or 
incapacity of the exarch and his inferior 
ministers; complained that the vote* 
rans were withdrawn from Rome for 
the defence of Spoleto ; encouraged the 
Italians to guard their cities and altars ; 
and condescended, in the crisis of 
danger, to name the tribunes, and to 
direct the operatiopi of the provincial 
troops. But the martial spirit of the 
pope was checked by the scruples of 
humanity and religion : the imposition 
of tribute, though it was employed in 
the Italian war, he freely condemned 
as odious and oppressive ; whilst he 
protected, gainst the Imperial edicts, 
the pious ccm'ardice of the soldiers who 
deserted a military for a monastic life. 
If we may credit his own declarations, 
it would have been easy for Gregory to 
exterminate the Lombards by their 
domestic factions, without lea^'jng a 
king, a duke, or a count, to save that 
unfortunate nation from the vengeance 
of their foes. As^a Christian bishop, 
he preferred the salutary offices of peace ; 
Ills mediation appeased the tumult of 
arms ; but ho was too conscious of the^ 
arts of the Greeks, and the passions of 
the Lombards, to engage his sacred 
promise for the observance of the tnice. 
Disappomted in the hope ^ a general 
and lasting treaty, ho presvihed to savi 
his oountry without tlie consent of the 
emperor or the exarch. The nrord oi 
the enemy was suspended over 
it was averted by the mild eloquence 
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indseaionablegiftiof th6t«>Dtiff, who and insult; but in the attachment 
oommonded the respect of heretics and of a grateful people, he found the 
SbtMvtosr of barbarians, 'ihe merits purest reward of a citizen, and the best 
Rome, of Gregory were treated right of a sovereign.* 
by the Byzantine court witn reproach 
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The conflict of Rome and Persia was 

coBteitof prolonged from the death 
BoneiadPeciU. of Crassus to the reign of 
HeracHus. An experience of seven 
hundred years might convince the rival 
nations of the impos^bility of maintain- 
lug their conqueets beyond the fatal 
limits of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Yet the Emulation of Trajan and Julian 
was awakened by the trophios of Alex- 
ander, and the sovereigns of Persia in- 
dulged the ambitious hope of restoring 
the empire of Cyrus. ^ Sjich extra- 
ordinary eflbrts of power and courage 
will always command the attention of 
posterity ; but the events by which the 
fate of nations is not materially changed, 
leave a faint impression on the page of 
historic, and the patience of the reader 
would be exhausted by the repetition 
of the same hostilities, undertaken 
without cause, prbsecuted without 
glory, and terminated without effect. 
The arts, of negotiation, unknown to the 
iimple greatness of the senate and the 
C»sars, were assidnously cultivated by 
the Byzantine princes ; and the memori- 
als oi their perpetual embassieB* repeat, 

\ltiS8is qat . . . rsposoeteat . . . vetewi 
Ftiisstam u ISMdonum temitios, seque hi^ 
vasunua ponfluaCyio et post Alexondro, pet 
VBBUoqneU(lM4 ac ndnas jaciebat. Tmt. 
AxmaL vb 81. Such iras the uaguageof the 

loeMtt ; 1 have meatedbr marhed the lofty 
drimsoitheEaiianW. 

8 Bee the embsisiee of extracted 


with the same Uniform prolixity, the 
language of falsehood and declamation, 
the insolence of the barbarians, and the 
servile temper of the tributary Greeks. 
Lamenting the barren superfluity of 
materials, I have studied to compress 
the narrative of these uninteresting 
transactions : but the justNusbirvan is 
still applauded us the model of Oriental 
kings, and the ambition of his grandson 
Cbosroes prepared the revolution of the 
East, which was speedily accomplished 
by the arms and the religion of the sue- 
cewors of Mahomet. 

In the useless altercations that pro- 
cede and justify the quar- emuttit 
rels of princes, the Greeks Yemen by 
andthebarbariansacAsod 
each other of violating the peace which 
had been concflnded between the two 
empires about four years before the 
death of Justinian. The sovereign of 
Persia and India aspired to reduce under 
his obedience the province of Yemen or 
Arabia^ Felix; the distant land of 
and preBsrved in the tenth century by the order 
of Constantine Porpbytogenitua. 

1 The temporal reign cu Gregory I. ii ably ex* 
poied by in the qnt book, de Regno 
Italiie. Bee hia works, tom. ii. p. 44-75, 

* The general inde^lenoe of tbe Aiabs. 
which cennok be admitted without many limiU- 
tioDS, la blindly anerted in a lepaxaie disaerta* 
lion of tbe Mihoti of the Umvenal Hleiorys 
toL xz. p. 196*250. « A perpetual mliade la lup. 
poaadto have guarded the prophecy la favour 
of the posterity of Isbmael ; and these ieimed 
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myrrh aad frankincense, which had 
escaped, rather than opposed, the con- 
querors of the Eaat. After the defeat 
of Abrahah under the walls of Mecca, 
the discord of his sons and brothers 
gave an easy entrance to the Persians : 
they chased the strangers of Abyssinia 
beyond tlie Kcd Sea; and a native 
prmce of the ancient Homerites was re- 
stored to the throne as the vassal or 
viceroy of the great Nushirvan.* But 
the nephew of Justinian declared his 
resolution to avenge the injuries of his 
Christian ally the prince of Abyssinia, 
as they suggested a decent pretence to, 
discontinue the annual (rioWe, which 
was poorly disguised by the name of 
pension. The churches of Persarmenia 
were oppressed by the intolerant spirit 
of the Magi; t they secretly inr'oked 

bigots are not afraid to risk the truth of Chris- 
tlaoitv on this frail and slippery foundation.* 

^ D'Herbelot, Biblloth. Orient, p. 477. 
Poooek, Bpeclroen Hist. Aiabum, p. 64, 65. 
Father Fap (Critioa, tom. U. p. 64^ has proved 
that, after ten yean peace, the Fenian war, 
which oontlnusd twenty years, was renewed 
A. D. 671. Mahomet wu bom a . d. 669, in the 
year of the elephant, or the defeat of A.brahah 
((isgnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. 1. p. 89, 90, 98} ; 
and this account allows two years for the con- 
quest of 7emen.t 

* It eertainly appears difflcult to extract a 
prediction of the independence of the 
Arabs from the text in Genesis, which would 
have received an ample fulfilment during cen- 
turies of uninvaded freedom. But the dispu- 
tants appear to forget the insepotahle connec- 
tion in the prediction between the wild, the 
B^oween haMts of the Ishmaelites, with their 
national independence. The stationary and 
civilised descendant of Ishmael forfeited, as it 
were, his birthright, aqd ceased to be a genuine 
ion of the ** wild man.*' The phrase, " dwelling 
in the presence of his brethren," is interpreted 
byBeienmttUer(in loc.)and\rtbers, according 
to tke Hebrew geonaphy, " to the iMt " of his 
hrethrmi, the le^tunate race of Abnham.->-M. 

t Abrahah, according to some accounts, was 
lucoeedid by his eon Taksoum, who reigned 
eeventeenyeari ; his brother Masoouh, who was 
slain in battle against the Peniana, twelve. 
But this chronology is Irreconcilable with the 
Arabian conquests of Nushirvan the Great. 

JSither Seif, or his son Maadi Karb, was the 

native pdiiee placed on the throne by the 
FenlanA St Martin, voL x. p. 78. See like. 

wise Johannien, Biit Timctin.~M. 
t Penamenia wai long maintained In peace 

by the tbletant admlniitratlon of Me]e), ^hce 

of the Qnounians. On hie death he was roc. 

oeeded by a perseontor, a Persian, named Ten- 

Schahponr, who attempted to propagate 

Boroestrianlsm by violence. Kudiirvan,onan 
• 1 ^ to the throne by the Armenian clergy, 


the protector of the Chrletiani, and 
after the pious murder of their satraps, 
the rebels were avowed and supported 
as the brethren and subjects of the 
Roman emperor. The complaints of 
Nushirvan were disregarded by the 
Byzantine court ; Justin yielded to the 
importnnities of the Turks, who offered 
an alliance arainst the common enemy ; 
and the Persian monarchv was threat- 
ened at the same instant by the united 
forces of Europe, of iEthiopia, and of ' 
Scythia. At the age of fourscore the 
sovereign of the East would perhaps 
Have chosen the peaceful enjoyment of 
his glory and gr^tness : but as soon as 
war became inevitable, he took the field 
with the alacrity of youth, 
whilst the aggressor 
trembled in the palace of 
Constantinople. Nushirvan, or Chos- 
roes, conducted in person the siege of 
Dara; and although that important 
fortress had been left destitute of troops 
and magazines, the valour of the in- 
habitants resisted above five months 
the archors, the flephants, and the 
military engines of the Great King. In 
the meanvmile his ^eral ^darman 
advanced from Babylon, traversed the 
desert, passed the Euphrates, insulted 
the suburbs of Autioch, reduced to ashes 
the city of Apamea, and laid the spoils 

replaced TenCSebabpoar irf 652, by Vescbnai- 
Yahram. The sew marxban or governor was 
instructed to repreu the bigoted Magi in their 
persecutions of the Armenians, but the Fenian 
converts to Christianity were still exposed to 
cruel sufferings. The most distinguished of 
them, Isdboniid, was crucified at Dovin in the 
presence of a vest multitude. The Um of 
this martyr spread to the West. Meneoder, 
the historian, not only, as appears by a fng- 
ment published by Mjd, related this event in 

hie history, but, aeeording to M. St. Martin, 

wrote a tra^y/m the subfeot Tbii,howevir, 
ii an unwarrutabla inference from the phrase 
9fttyiiiw9 which merely means thate 
he related the tragic event in his history. An 
epigram on the same subject, preserved in the 

Anthology, Jacob's Anth. Falat L 27, belongi 

to the historian. Yet Armenia rtmiined hi 
pwe under the government bf Yeichnaa 
Vahram and hii snechMor Ymaidat. The 

tyranny of hit lueeeiior Sdteiia led tbthetn- 

lurreeflen under Yttfan, the 


evenged the death of his brolther on the 

aanben Surena, laipriied' Bovin, aid put to 

be sword the lOvitiHir, the soldlmi, end the 

da^. 
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of Syria ftt the feet of his master, whose 
perseTerance in the midst of winter at 
length subverted the bulwark of the 
East. But these losses, which as- 
tonished the provinces and the court, 
produced a salu^ effect in the re- 

Austin : a new spirit arose in the Byzan- 
tine councils ; and a truce of three years 
was obtained by the prudence of 
Tiberius. That seasonable interval was 
employed in the preparations of war ; 
ana the voice of rumour proclaimed to 
the world, that from the distant coun- 
tries of the Alps and the Rhine, fronrj 
Scythia, Msesia, Pannonia, Illyricum, 
and Isauria, the strength of the Im- 
perial cavalrv was reinforced with one 
hundred and fifty thousand soldiers. 
Yet the king of Persia, without fear or 
without faiw, resolved to prevent the 
attack of the enemy : again passed the 
Euphrates, and dismissing the am- 
bassadors of Tiberius, arrogantly com- 
manded them to await his arrival at 
Caesarea, the metropolis of the Cappa- 
docian provinces. Tjie two armies en- 
countered each other in the battle of 
Meliten^* the barbarians, who dark- 
ened the air with a cloud of arrows, 
prolonged their line and extended their 
wings across the plain; while the 
Romans, in deep ana solid bodies, ex- 
pected to prevail in closer, action, by 
the weight of their swords ud lances. 
A Scythian chief, who commanded their 
right wing, suddenly turned the flank 
of the enemy, attacked their rear-guard 
in the presence of Chosroes, j^etrated 
to thegmidst of the camp, pillaged the 
royal tent, profaned the eternal fire, 
loaded a tram of camels with the spoils 
of 4usia, cut bis way through the Persian 
host,' and returned with songs of victory 
to his friends, who had consumed the 
€ay in single combats or ineffectual 
skirmishes. The darkness of the night, 
and the separation of the Remans, 
afforded the Persian monarch an op- 
portunity of revenge ; and one of tneir 
camps was strept away by a rapid and 
impetuous assault. But the review of 
his losii and the omsciousi^ of his 
danger, chitsrmfnedChosroesto 
*lisiittiish. itwwipthfleiperdnawii 


retreat : he burnt, in his passage, th< 
vacant town of Melitene ; and without 
consulting the safety of his troops, 
boldly swam the Euphrates on the back 
of an elephant. After this unsuccessful 
campaign, the want of magazines, and 
perhaps some inroad of the Turks, 
obliged him to disband or divide his 
forces ; the Romans were left masters . 
of the field, and their general, J ustinian, 
advancing to the relief of the Persar- 
menian rebels, erected his standard on 
the banks of the Araxes. The great 
Pompey had formerly halted within 
three days march of the Caspian that 
mlaud sea was explored, for the first 
time, by a hostile fleet,” und seventy 
thousand captives were transplanted 
from Hyrcaiiia t> the isle of Cyprua 
On th| return m spring, Justinian de- 
scended into the fertile pudns of Assyria ; 
the flames of war approached the resi- 
dence of Nnshirvaa; the indignant 
monarch sunk into the 
grave ; and bis last edict 
restrahied his successors from exposing 
their person in a battlo against the 
Homans.* Yet the memory of this 
transient affront was lost in the glories 
of a long reign ; and his formidable 
enemies, after indulging their dream of 
conquest, again solicited a short respite 
from the cahimities of war. 3 

3 He had vanquished the Albuians, who 
brought into the field 1S.OOO horse and 60,000 
foot ; but he dreaded the multitude of renomoui 
reptiles, whose existence mar admit of some 
doubt, ae well as that of me neighbouiiog 
Amaioni. Plntatch, in Fomneio, tom. 11. p. 
1165. U66. r 

^ In the bistorj of the world 1 can onlv per- 
ceive two navles^D the Caaplan : 1. Of the 
Macedonian!, whw Patrooles, the admiral of 
the kings of Syria, Seleucus and Antiochus, 
descended most probably the river Oxus, from 
the.oonflnei of India (Plin. Hist. Natur. vl. 21^ 
2. Of the Russians, when Peter the Pint eon' 
ducted a fleet and army from the neighbott^ 
hood of Moscow to the coast of rersin (Hetl's 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 825-352). He justly observes, 
that inch martial pomp had never been dis- 
played on the Voiga. 

I For these Fenian wan and treatie^ies 
Me&andsr,i]il!gtee^.Iegat.p.llS-126. The^ 
phanei Rraoni ipuil Photinm, cod. Iziv. p. 77, 
66, 8L Svs|idu,l.v.c.7-15. TheophylUAL 
liLe.9-16. A|atiilas,l.lv.p.l40. 

* ThlseirsQaBstaace zests on the stitoniMiti 
cf XvMliiitt and Tbeophylaet Sinooatta. ^ 
inaptofwMatauUuvi^to 

x.p.140.^ 
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Th DuUnt and Fall 


The throne of ChosroeB Nuahirvan 
was filled by Hormouz, or 
Hormisdas, the eldest or 
the most favoured of his 
sons. With the king* 
dome of Persia and India, he inherited 
the reputation and example of his 
father, the service, in every rank, of 
his wise and valiant officers, and a 
ceneral system of administration, har- 
monised by time and political wisdom 
to promote the happiness of the prince 
ana people. But the royal youth en* 
med a still more valuable blessing, the 
mendship of a sage who had presided 
over his education, and who always 
preferred the honour to the interest of 
his pupil, his interest to his inclination. 
In a dispute with the Greek and Indian 
philosoj^ers, Buzurg’ had once main* 
tained, that the inost grievous fnisfor* 
tune of life is old age without the re- 
membrance of virtue ; and our candour 
will presume that the same principle 
compelled him, during three years, to 
direct the councils of the Persian em- 
pire. His zeal was rewarded by the 
gratitude and docility of Hormouz, who 
acknowledged himself more indebted 
to his preceptor than to his parent : 
but when age and labour had impaired 
the strength, and perhaps the faculties, 
of this prudent counsellor, he retired 
from court, and abandoned the youth-* 
ful monarch to his own passions and 
those of his favourites. By the fatal 
vicissitude of human affairs, the same 
scenes were renewed at Gtesiphon, 
which had been ei^bited at Home after 
the death of Marcus Antoninus. The 
minkters of flatterv apd corruption, 
who had been banished by the father, 
were recalled and cherishea by the son ; 
the disgrace and exile of the friends of 
Nnshirvan established their tyranny ; 
and Virttfe was driven by degrees from 

1 Busorg Mihlr may be considered, in hli 
ehsruter and itstton, m the Benecaef the But ; 
but his virtues, and perbaps his faults, aii less 
kaowa toaa those ol the Bomaa, who ap^n 
to have been much non loquaeions. The 
Persian sage was the person wlio Imported from 
India the game of ehees and thekUwof Pilpay. 
Such has been the (erne of his wisdom and 
virtues, that the Christians claim him as a 
helkver In the Ohsipd; and the MabometauB 
revere Busur^as I irirmastute Hunidiinaa. 


Tynanyiad 

vlotfof&lisa 

pnons, 

A.ir<Tf>9W. 


the mind of Hormouz, from his palaios, 
and from the government of the state. 
The faithful ^ents, the eyes and ears 
of the king, informed him of the pro* 
gress of disorder, that the provincial 
governors flew to their prey with the 
fierceness of lions and eagles, and that 
their rapine and injustice would teach 
the most loyal of his subjects to abhor 
the name and authority of their sove- 
reign. The sincerity of this advice was 
punished with deaths the murmurs of 
the cities were despised, their tumults 
were quelled by military execution; 
^he intermediate powers Mtween the 
throne and the people were abolished ; 
and the childish vanity of Hormouz, 
who affected the daily use of the tiara, 
was fond of declaring,, that he alone 
would be the judge as well as the master 
of his kingdom. In every word, and in 
every action, the son of Nushirvan de- 
generated from the virtues of his father. 
His avarice defrauded the troops ; his 
jealous caprice degraded the satraps ; 
the p^ce, the tribunals, the waters of 
the Tigris, were stained with the blood 
of the innocent, add the tyrant exulted 
in the sufferings and execution of thir- 
teen thousand victims. As the excuse 
of his cruelty, he sometimes conde- 
scended to oDBorve, that the fears of 
the Persians would be productive of , 
hatred, and that their hatred must 


terminate (n rebellion ; but be forgot 
tkc his own guilt and folly had inspired 
the sentiments which he deplored, and 
prepared the event which he so justly ^ 
apprehended. Exasperated by long 
and hopeless oppression, the provinces 
of Babylon, Susa, and Csmania, erected 
the standa^ of revolt ; and the princes 
of Arabia, India, «nd Soythm, refused 
the customary tribute to the unworthy 
successor of Kusbirvan. The arms of| 
the Bomans, in slow sieges and fi'equent 
ioroads, afflicted tho frontiers of Meso- 
potamia and Assyria: one of their 
generals professj^ himsidf the disc^plf 
of Scipio ; and ihe soldiers were anir 
mated oy a minipa|ous image of Ghi^ 
whose jnil4 shim never have 

been &p)ayed in the front of j9attl^< 

« I Ses ftp Jn^lon o( SctotokJIS^ 


1 1 A il\ tie Image o! Obrfsti L It. o;'A Sn* 
gfkr Ishatl ipeil more amj^y of the Ws^ 
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the Reman Empin, 


M the 8&me time, the eastern provinces command of aimies, the government of 
of Persia were invaded hy the ^t Media, and the sunerintendcuce of the 
khan, who passed tlie Oxus at the head palace. The popular prediction which 
of three or four hundred thousand marked him as the deliverer of Persia, 
Turks. The imprudent Hormouz ac- might be inspired by his past victories 
cepted their perndious and formidable and extraorainary dgure : the epithet 




were commanded to open their gates ; 
the march of the barbarians towards 
the mountains of Hyrconia revealed the 
correspondence of the Turkish and 
Roman arms; an^ their union must 
have subverted the throne of the house 
of Sassan. 

Persia had been lost by a king ; it, 

Exploits of was saved by a hero. 

Baiuraia. ^fter his revolt, Varanes 
or Bahram is stigmatised by the son of 
Hormouz as an ungrateful slave : the 
proud and ambiguous reproach of des- 
potism, since he was truly descended 
from the ancient princes of Rci,* one of 
the seven families whose splendid, as well 
as substantial, prerogativesexalted them 
above the heads ot the Persian nobility.^ 
At the siege of Bara, the valour of 
Bahram was signalised under the eyes 
of Kushirvan, and befth the father and 
son successively promoted him to the 

imogeo-I had almost said idoU. Vlili, If 1 am 
DOt mistaken, is the oldest of 

di?ine manufacture ; but in the uezt thousand 
years, many others issued from the same work- 
shop. 

^ iiagie, or Bel, Is mentioned in.the apocry- 
phal book of Tout aa already flourishing, 700 
mrs before Christ, under the Assyrfam empire. 
Under the foreign names of Euiopus and 
> Aisacia, l^is city, 600 stadia to the south of the 
Caspian gates, was successively embelUshed by 
the Macedonians and Partbians (Strabo, L zi. 
p.7d6). Zts grandeur and populoosneis in the 
ninth ceftnry Is ezagseistea beyond the bounds 
of oiediUtily ; but llel has been since ruined 
by wan and the nawholBSomeness of the ilr. 
Chardin, Voyan en Peree, tom. i. p. 279, 280, 
B’Herbelot, BiSioth. Oriental.]). 711. 

^ Theophylaet, L ill. c. 18. The story of the 
seven Peniuis is tUd In the thlid bdok of 
ttsrodotui; and their noble descendants art 
often mentionedi aipecially in the fragmentsiof 
Ctesias. Yet the independence of Otanee 
(Uerodot. 1. Ui. o. 63, 84)ii hostile to theepirit 
of despotism, and it may eot seem probable 
that the sevw wnUiei eoold eurvivs the it- 
volntions of tlevtn hunditd yttn^ They migiit 
however be mpresented by the seven ministers 
^lisien, dt Begno Ptnrieo. 1. 1. p. 10^; and 
some Porsiaa noUes, liki Ihe kingtof Fontai 
^ythpil p, 640h aott Oappadoda ^odor. 
Btiml 1. mi. toBit 8. V. 617), night eiaim their 
descent from the bold oonpsnlons of Sdrhis. 


dry wood ; he had the strength and 
stature of a giant : and his savage coun- 
tenance was fancifully compared to 
that of a wild cat. While the nation 
trembled, while Hormouz dispiaed his 
terror by the name of suspicion, and 
his servants concealed their disloyalty 
under the mask of fear, Bahram alone 
displayed his undaunted courage and 
apparent fidelity : and as soon as he 
found that no more than twelve thou* 
sand soldiers would follow him against 
the enemy, he prudently declared, that 
to thifi^ fatal number heaven had re- 
served the honours of the triumph.t 
The steep and narrow descent of the 
Pule Ru^ar' or Hyrcanian rock, is the 
only pass through which an amy can 
penetrate into the territory ot Rei and 
the nlainB of Media. From the com- 
man^g heights, a band of resolute 
men might overwhelm with stones and 
darts the myriads of the Turkish host : 
their emperor and his son were trans- 
pierced with arrows ; and the fu^tives 
wew left, without counsel or provisions, 
to the revenge of an injured people. 
The patriotism of the Persian general 
was stimulated by his affection for the 
city of Ms forefathers ; in the hour of 
victory every peasant became a soldier, 
and every soldier a hero ; and their 
ardour was kindled D7 the gorgeous 
spectacles of beds, ana thrones, and 
tables of massive gold, the spoils of Asia, 
and the.luxury of the hostile camp. A 
prince of a less malignant temper, could 

!• See ftn aocunte flMoriptkm of thli moan* 
tain by Olearluc (Voyage en Tene, p. 997, 9d8X 
who ascended it withmuch difliculty and danger 
h) bis return ftm Ispahan to the Ciepian'sea, 

* He Is genetSUy ^d Baharam Cboubeen, 
Baharam, the probably from hii ap- 

peartBcer Uideolm,voLi. p.120.-^. 

t The Persian Uitoiiins say, that Hoimous 
entreated his general to increase Us numbers ; 
but Biheitm replied, that experlenoe ha* 
taught him that It was the qna^, net ^ 
ttumbMi of ioldlen, whioh gaye ^ 

No mto m to ainy was under^forty years, ans 
BOBO ibosiiftrw^/w^ L % 
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not easily have forgiven his benefactor; 
and the secret hatred of Honnouz was 
envenomed by a malicious report, that 
Bahram had privately retained the 
most precious fruits of his Turkish 
victory. But the approach of a Roman 
army on the side of the Araxes com* 
polled the implacable tyrant to smile 
and to applaud ; and the toils of Bahram 
were rewarded witli the permission of 
encountering a new enemy, by their 
skill and discipline more formidable 
than a Scythian multitude. Elated by 
his recent success, he despatched a 
herald with a bold defiance tb the camp ‘ 
of the Romans, requesting them to fix 
a day of battle, and to choose whether 
they would pass the 'river themselves, 
or allow a free passage to the arms of the 
great king. The lieutenant of ^e Em- 
peror Maurice preferred the safw alter- 
native; and this local circumstance, 
which would have enhanced the victory 
of the Persians, rendered their defeat 
more bloody, and their escape more 
difficult But the loss of his subjects, 
and the danger of his kingdom, were 
overbalanced in the mind of Hormouz 
by the disgrace of his personal enemy ; 
and no sooner had Bahram collected 
and reviewed his forces, than he re- 
ceived from a royal messenger the in- 
sulting gift of a distaff, a spinning- 
wheel, and a complete suit of female 
apparel. Obedient to the will of his 
sovereign, he showed himself to the 
soldiers in this unworthy disguise: they 
resented his ignominy and their own ; 
a shout of rebelilion ran through the 
minbrniiHL ranks; and the general 
accepted their oath of 
, fidelity and vows m revenge. A second 
I messenger, who had been commanded 
to bring the rebel in chains, was 
tramplea under the feet of an elephant, 
and manifestos were diligently circu- 
lated, exhorting the Persians to assert 
their freedom against on odious and 
contemptible Iwrant The defection 
was rapid and universal: his royal 
slaves were racrifioed to the public 
fury; the tro(q[tt deserted tothestandad 
of Bahram; and the prorinoei again 
saluted the deBveier of nis eonntry. 

As tImpassmwmeiUtbfaUy gua^ 


Hormouz could only compute the num- 
ber of his enemies by the 
testimonyof a guilty con- dapMadud 
science, and the daiiy de- 
fection of those who, in the hour of 
his distress, avenged their wrongs, or 
forgot their obligations. He proudly 
displayed the ensigns of royalty ; but 
the city and palace of Modain had 
already escaped from the hand of the 
tyrant. Amohg the victims of his 
cruelty, Bindoes, a^Sassanian prince, 
had been cast into a dungeon: bis 
fetters were broken by the zeal and 
courage of a brother ; and he stood be- 
fore the king at the head of those trusty 
guards, who had been chosen as the 
ministers of his confinement, and per 
haps of his death. Alarmed by the 
hasty intrusion and bold reproaches of 
the captive, Hormouz looked round, 
but in vain, for advice or assistance ; 
discovered that his strength consisted 
in the obAlicnce of others, and pati- 
ently yielded to the single arm of Bin- 
does, who dragged him from the throne 
to the same dnnggon in which he him- 
self had been so lately confined. At 
the first tumult, Chosroes, the eldest of 
the sons of Hormouz, escaped'trom the 
city ; be wae persuaded to return by 
the pressing and friendly invitation of 
Bindoes, who promised to seat him on 
bis father’s throne, and who expected 
to reign tinder the name of an inex- 
perienced vouth. In tiie just assur- 
ance, that hU accomplices could neither 
forgive nor hope to be forgiven, and 
that every Persian might be trusted as 
the judge and enemy of the tyiont, he 
instituted a public trial without a pre- 
cedent and without a copy in the annals 
of the East The son of Nnshirvan, 
who had requested ,ta plead in his own 
defence, was introduced as e criminal 
into the full assemblv of the nootes aitd 
satraps.* He was heard with decent 

1 The Ortoatali rappoie that Bahram coo 
vesed thli amemhly and prodiimed Choiroei ; 
hut Theophylaet ii, la tbu laitanes, mote dfi- 
tiBotaDdendfide.* * 

* Tet Ibeophylicl mm to hare lelnd thi 
oppoitaolty to todidga Ui pmpsnilty tor vitt- 
in| ; and the otitiooi nsd^^iatoir Ukii 
thowof aGr^ 


I 
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ftk lo&g «8 h« expatiated on the 
advantages of ^er and obedience, the 
danger of mnoyation» and the inevitable 
discord of those who had encouraged 
each other to trample on their lawful and 
Uereditery sovereign. By a pathetic 
appeal to their humanity, he extorted 
tliat pity which is seldom refused to 
the fallen fortunes of a king ; and while 
they beheld the abject posture and 
squalid appearance of the prisoner, his 
tears, his chains, »and tlie marks of 
ignominious stripes, it was impossible 
to forget how recently they had adored 
tlni divine splendour of his diadem and 
purple. But an angry murmur arose 
iu the assembly as soon as he presumed 
10 vindicate his conduct, and to applaud 
the victories of his reign. He defined 
the duties of a king, and the Persian 
nobles listened with a smile of con- 
tempt ; .they were fired witli indigna- 
tion when he dared to vilify the char- 
acter of Chosroes; and by the indiscreet 
offer of resigning the sceptre to the 
second of his sons, ho subscribed his 
own condemnation, i^id sacrificed the 
life of hU innocent favourite. The 
mangled bodies of the bov and his 
mother v^re exposed to the people; 
the eyes of Hormonz were pierced with 
a hot needle ; and the punishment of 
the father was succeeded by the corona- 
simtioBofhii tion of his eldest son. 
•onchoiTMi. Chosroes had •ascended 
the throne without guilt, and his piety 
strove to alleviate the misery of the an- 
' dlcatod monarch ; from the dungeon he 
removed Hormouz to an apartment of 
the pojpce, supplied * with liberality 
the consolations of sensual enjoympt, 
and patiently endured the furious 
sallies of his resentinlmt and despair. 
He might despise the resentment of a 
blind and unpopular tyrant, but the 
tiira was trembling on his head, till he 
could subvert the power, or acquire 
the friendship, of the great Bnliram, 
who stemlv oenied justice of a re- 
volutiion, fa which himself and his 
soldiers, the true representatives of 
Persia, had never been consulted. The 
offer of a genend amnesty, and of the 
second rw in his was an- 

•werf'l by an epistle from Bsbram, 


friend of the gods, oonqaeior of men, 
and enemy of lynati, the latrip of 
satraps, general oi the Persian armies, 
and a prince adorned with the title of 
eleven virtues.^ He commands Choe- 
roes, the son of Hormonz, to shun the 
example and fate of his father, to con- 
fine the traitors who had been released 
from their chains, to d^it in some 
holy place the diadem which he had 
usnrped, and to accept from his gracious 
benefactor the pardon of his faults and 
the government of a province. The 
rebel might not be proud, and the king 
most assuredly was not humble; but 
tllo one was conscious of his strength, 
the other was sensible of his weakness ; 
and even the modest language of his 
reply still left room for treaty and re- 
concilii^ion. Chosroes led into the 
field the slaves of the palace and the 
populace of the capital : they beheld 
with terror the banners of a veteran 
army; they were encompassed and 
surprised bv the evolutions of the' 
general ; and the satraps who had de- 
posed Hormouz, received the punish- 
ment of their revolt, or expiated their 
first treason by a second and more 
criminal act of disloyalty. The life 
and liberty of Chosroes were saved, but 
he was reduced to the necessity of im- 
ploring aid or refuge in some foreign 
land; and the implacable Bindoes, 
anxious to secure an unquestionable 
title, hastily returned to ssKibof 

the palace, and ended, *«»««• 

with a bow-string, the wretched exist- 
ence of the son of Nuskirvan.* 

1 See the words of Tbeophylact, 1. It. e. 7. 

fiXtf riiflffiiif, tunriiff 

rttTfdmt ^lyirrdwr, t 

hvifAUttfJio. In hie answer, j 
Chroiroes styles himself r} wtri I 

Sftfuin . . . . • "Aswesf (the genii) 
fiirhufttuf. This li genuine Oriental bombast. 

2 TheopbyIact(L It. c. 7) imputes the death 
of Hormous to his son, by whose command he 
was baton to dath with clubs. 1 haTO fol- 
lowed the milder account of Khondemlr and 
Eutycbioi, and ihoU always be content wHh 
the sUsbtMt evidence to extemmle the oiimeof 

nairieida.* 


Molicolm ooBcun in iieilbiiii Us deamto 
BuBdawee(filikdoM),ToLLp.im. TheaiMt«& 


fene^y impute the erimt to tiw 

unelMk at aUrtlB, Tdk X* p, 09^^ 
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While ChotroiB dei^tched the pre- 
OhoiTMifliHto paratioiia of hU retreat, 

tboBouBi. le deliberated with his 
remaining friends,* whether he should 
lurk in the valleys of Mount Caucasus, 
or fly to the tents of the Turks, or 
solicit the protection of the emperor. 
The long emulation of the successors of 
Artoxerxes and Constantine increased 
his reluctance to appear as a suppliant 
in a rival court ; but he weighed tlie 
forces of the Romans, and prudently 
considered, that the neighbourhood of 
Syria would render his escape more 
easy and their succours more effectua}. 
Attended only by his concubines, and a 
troop of thhiy guards, he secretly de- 
I from the capital, followed the 
of the Euphrates, traversed the 
desert, and halted at the distance of 
ten miles from Circcsium. About the 
third watch. of the night, the Roman 
prefect was informed of his approach, 
and he introduced the royal stranger 
to the fortress at the dawn of day. 
From thence the king of Persia was 
conducted to the more honourable 
residence of Hierapolis ; and Maurice 
dissembled his pride, and displayed his 
benevolence, at the reception of the 
letters and ambassadors of the grand- 
son of Nushirvan. They humbly re- 
presented the vicissitudes of fortune 
and the common interest of princes, 
exaggerated the ingratitude of Bahrain, 
the agent of the evil principle, and 
urged, with specious argument, that it 
was for the imvantage of the Romans 
themselves to support the two monar- 
chies which balance the world, the two 
neat luminaries by whose salutary 
Influence it is vivined and adorned, 
liie anxiety of Chosroes was soon re- 
lieved by the assurance, that the em- 
peror had espoused the cause of justice 
and royalty; but Maurice prudently 
declined the expense and delay of his 
useless visit to Constantinople. In the 

I After the battle of Pharsalia, the Fompey 
of tucaa (L vlll. S56*455) holds a etmllar d^ 
bate. He wai htmself desiroYis of seeking the 
Partblans; but bis companions abhorred the 
unnatural aUlanoe ; and the advene preiudioei 
nl^topeate ei loiciblf on Ohoiroes and hii 
ossipaaiona, irhoesold describe, with the nne 
vebesBenoe^ths oon|nft of Iswanliglon, sod 
gsiBiisn, between the JBut and wsit. 


name of his generous benefactor, a rich 
diadem was presented to the fugitive 
prince, with an inestimable gift of 
jewels and gold ; a powerful army was 
assembled on the frontiers of Syria and 
Armenia, under the command of the 
valiant and fliithful Narscs,* and this 
general, of his own nation and his own 
choice, was directed to pass the Tigris, 
and never to sheath his sword till he 
had restored Chosroes to the throne of 
his ancestors.* The enterprise, how- 
ever splendid, was less 
arduous than it might 
'appear. Persia had urendy repented 
of her fatal rashness, which betrayed 
the heir of the house of Sassan to the 
ambition of a rebellious subject ; and 
the bold refusal of the Magi to couso- 
crate his usurpation, compeUed Bahrain 
to assume the sceptre, regardless of the 
laws and prejudices of the nation. The 
palace was soon distracted with con- 
spiracy, the city with tumult, the pro- 
vinces with insurrection ; and the cruel 
execution of the guilty and the sus- 
pected served to c irritate rather than 
subdue the public discontent. No 
sooner did the grandson of I^usbirvan 
display his own and the Roman banners 
beyond the Tigris, than he W'as joined, 
each day, by the increasing multitudes 
of the nobility and people ; and as he 
advanced, ^he received from every side 
the grateful offerings of the keys of his 
cities and the heads of bis enemies. As 
soon as Modain was freed from the 
presence of the usurper, the loyal in- 
habitants obeyed the first summons of 
Mebodes at the bead of only twr thou- 
sand horse, and Chosroes accepted the 
sacred and precious ornaments of the 
palace as the pled{;6 of their truth and 

1 Id this age there were three wurlors of the 
Dame of Nmti, who have beeD oftoD cod- 
founded (Pagl. Oritlca, tom. f{, p. 640): 1. k 
Peraarmenlas, the brother of Isaac and Arms- 
tins, who, after a aucceuful action against 
beiisarlus, deserted from his Persian sovereign, 
and afterwards aelrved in the Ifattan vrar.-^S. 
The eunuch who oobsuered Italy. -A The re- 
storer of Cboaroer, who is celebrated in the 
poem of Corippos (I. Hi. 220-227), as eroelsni 
super omnia vertiee agmina .... habltu mo- 
destus uorum piobitate plioenii virtnia 
verendui ; fuknineui, cautui, vfgiiani, &o. 

* Tbs AnMnisni adhand to Cboirosi. H 
Martin, vol. s. p. 812.-M. 
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A presAM of his apj|«o«obmg success. 
Alter the junction of the Imperial 
troops, which Bahrain vainly struggled 
to prevent, the contest was decid^ by 
two battles on the banks of the Zab, 
and the confines of Media. The Ko^ 

subjects of Persia, 
amounted to sixty thousand, while the 
whole force of the usurper did not ex* 
ceed forty thousand men : the two 
generals signalised their valour and 
ability j but the victory was finally 
determined by the prevalence of 
numbers and discipline. With the rem* , 
nont of a broken army, Bahram fled to- 
wards the eastern provinces of the Oxus: 
the enmity of Persia reconciled him to 
the Turks; but his days were shortened 
Powoo. Perhap. the 
tnosti iDCursiDl6 of poisoos i 
the stings of remorse and despair, and 
the bitter remembrance of lost glory. 
Yet the modem Persians still com- 
memorate the exploits of Bahram; and 
some excellent laws have prolonged the 
duration of his troubled and transitory 
reign.* » 

The restoration of Chosroes was cele- 
f brated with feasts and 
executions; and the music 
0^ tbe royal banquet was 
oftoB disturbed by the 
groans of dying or mutilated criminals. 
A general parmsn might haue diffused 
comfort and tranquillity through a 
country which had been shaken by the 
late revolutions ; yet, before the san- 
guinary temper of Chosroes is blamed, 
we should Icam whether the Persians 
had n9t been accustomed either to 
dread tho rigour, or to despise the 
weakness, of their so^’ereign. The re- 
volt of Bahram, and the conspiracy of 
the satraps, were impartially punished 
1^ ^6 revenge or justice of the con- 
queror; the merits of Bindojes himself 

' According to Mirithoad and the Orients! 
writers,. Bihnm leeeiTed the daughter of the 
Kfasksn in BSSRiige. and eommanded a body 
of ffnrka in an tsvarion of Persia. Some say 
that he was aisairinated : Halcolm adopts the 
opinion that he wii poisoned. His liiter 
Goordleh, the eompsoion of his flight, li oele^ 
biated in^e Shah Nimeb. She was aft8^ 
wards one of the wiveiofChoiroei. St Martin. 
voL&p.a(a.*-M, 


could not purify hm hand from the 
guilt of royal blood ; and the son of 
Bormouz was desirous to assert his own 
innocence, and to vindicate the sanctity 
of kings. During the vigour of the 
Homan power, several pnnees were 
seated on the throne of Persia by the 
arms and the Authority of the first 
Geesars. But their new subjects wore 
soon disgusted with the vices orvirthes 
which they hod imbibed in a foreign 
land ; the instability of their dominion 
gave birth to a vulgar observation, that 
the choice of Home was solicited and 
rejected with equal ardour by the cap- 
ricious levity of OriOntM slaves.* But 
the dory of Maurice was conspicuous in 
the long and fortunate reign of his m 
and bis ally. A band of a thousand 
Romans, who continued to guard the 
person <i>f Chosroes, proclaimed his con- 
fidence in the fidelity of the strangers ; 
his growing strength enabled him to 
dismiss this unmnlar aid, but he 
steadily professed the same gratitude 
and reverence to his adopted father ; 
and till the death of Maurice, the peace 
and alliance of the two empires were 
faithfully^ maintained. Yet the mer- 
cenary friendship of the Roman prince 
had been purchased with costly and 
important ^ifts ; the strong cities of 
Martyropolu and Dara * were restored, 
and the Persarmenians became the 
willing subjects of an empire, whose 
eastern limit was extended, beyond the 
example of former times, as far as the 
banks of the Araxes and the neighbour- 
hood of the Caspian, A pious hope 
was indulged, that m church as well 
as the state mi^t triumph in this revo- 
lution ; but if chosroes had sincerely 
listened to tho Christian bishops, the 
impression was erased by the zeal and 
eloquence of the Magi : if he was armed 
witn philosophic indifference, he ac- 

1 Ezpwlmettriioognitun e»t Barbaroi malle 
Boma peteie reget quim habere. These «• 
perlmeote are admirably rrareaentod In the 
uvitatlpn tad expulitoa of VononeB (Aoaal. il. 
1-3), Tirldatel (AbnaL ri. 82-4i), tad Meher- 
dates (Aaaal. xl. 10, zil. 10-14). The eye, pf 
Tacitus seems to have transpierced the camp 
of the Ptrthitns tad the walls of the harem. 

* CoBcenang Kialbia See St. Mirtiu end 
hie Armealan luthorities, voL z. p. 881* and 
Jftooires lur rAimdnle, tom. L p - 
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oommodated hit belief» or rather hit 
profeuioDB, to the varions oircumata&cea 
ol an exile and a lovereign. The im- 
aginary conversion of the king of Persia 
waa reduced to a local and Buperetitioua 
Teneration for Sergius/ one of the saints 
of Antioch, who heard his nrayers and 
appeared to him in dreams; he enriched 
the shrine with offerings of gold and 
silver, and ascribed to this invisible 
patron the success of his arms, and the 
pregnancy of Sira, a devout Christian 
and the liest beloved of his wives.' The 
beauty of Sira, or Schirin/ her wit, her 
musical talents, are still famous in the 
history, or rather in the romances of 
the East : her own name is expressive, 
in the Persian tongue, of sweetness and 
grace; and the epithet of Farm 
alludes to the charms of her royal lover. 
Yet Sira never shared the passion 
which she inspired, and the bliss of 
Chosroes was tortured by the jealous 
doubt, that while he possessed her 
person, she had bestowed her affections 
on a meaner favourite/ 

1 Sergtui sod hii compaDion Bscchni, who 
in laid to have suffered in the penecutloo oi 
Maxlmian, obtained divine honour in France, 
Italy, Conitantinople, and the East. Their 
tomb at fiauphe was famous for miracles, and 
that Syrian town acquired the more honourable 
name of Sergiopolis. Tillemont, M^m. Ecclis. 
tom. V. p. 491*490. Butler's Saints, vol. x. p. 
156. 

s Evagriui (1. vi. c, 21), and Theophvlact (1. 
v. c. 13*14), have preeerved the original letten 
of Ghosroei, written in Greek,* signed with hia 
own hand, and afterwards inscribed on crosses 
and tables of gold, which wen deposited in the 
ehurcb of Sergiopolis. They had been emit to 
the bishop of Antioch, u primate of Syria. 

4 The Greeks oniy^escribe her as a Roman 
by birth, a Christian by nligion : but she is te- 
nanted as the daughter of the Emperor 
Maurice in the Fenian and iurkish romances, 
which celebrate the love of Kliosrbu for Schirin, 
of Schirin for Ferhad, the nioit beautiful youth 
of the East. D'Uerbeiot, BibUotli, Orient p. 
739,907, 998.t 

4 The whole series of the tyranny of Hor* 
monx, the nvolt of Bahram, and the flight and 
restoration of Chosroes, is related by two eon- 
tempoiaiy Greeks— mon oondsely by Evagrius 

* St Martin thinks that they wen first written 
In Svrisc, and then translated into the had 
Greek, in which they appear, voL x. p. 834. 
—M. 

t Compan M. von Hammer's pnface to and 
poem of Schirin, in which be gi«ss an account 
of the various Fenian poeos^ or which he has 
mdaavound to estmot the mmam of his own 


Whiis the miiesty of the BomiH 
name was reiavea in the 
East, the plroipeot of 
Europe is less pleasing 
and less glorious. By 
the departure of the Lombards, and the 
ruin of the Gepidse, the balance of 
power was destroyed on the Danube ; 
and the Avars roread their permanent 
dominion from the foot of the Alps to 
the sea-coast of the Euxine. The reigu 
of Baian is the brightest era of their 
monarchy ; their chagan, who occupied 
the rustic palace of Attila, appears to 
Jiave imitated his character and policy ; * 
but as the same scenes were repeated 
in a smaller circle, a minute representa- 
tion of the copy would be devoid of the 
greatness ana novelty of the original. 
The pride of the eecond Justin, of 
Tiberius, and Maurice, was humbled 
by a proud barbarian, more prompt to 
inflict than exposed to suffer, the in- 
juries of war ; and as often as Asia was 
threatened by the Persian arms, 
Europe woe oppressed by the dangerous 
inroads, or costly friendship, of the 
Avars. When the Roman envovs ap- 
proached the presence of the chagan, 
they were commanded to wa<t at tlie 

n vi. 0 . 18, 17, 18, 19)-and most diffusely oy 
^eopbyiict Slmocstto (1. iii. c. 3-18, L Iv. c. 
M8. L V. a M5): Bucceeding compilen, 
ZonsroB ud Cedrenns, can only transcribe and 
abridge. Tbe Christian Arabs, Eutyebius 
(Annal. tom. ii. p. 200'2eS)aDd Abulpbaragius 
(Dynast, p. 96-98), appear to have consulted 
some particular memoirs. The gvett Persian 
historians of tbe fifteenth century, Mirkhond 
and Kbondemir, are only known to me by the 
imperfect extracts of Sebikard (Tarikb, p. 150. 
156k Teielra, or rather Steveni (Hist, of msia, 
p. 182-186), a Turkish MB. translated by the 
Abb5 Founnont (Hist, de I'Acad^mie das in- 
scriptions, tom. vii. p. 325-884), and D'Herbelot 
(aux mots, /formous,''P. 457^459. Bahram, p. 
174. Khosrou Parvis, p. 996). Were 1 pe^ 
fectly latMed of their authority, 1 eoukl wish 
these Oriental materials bad been more copioua. 

1 A general idea of the pride and power a 
tbe chagan may be taken from Menander (Ex- 
cerpt. Legat p. 117. 8m.) and Theopbylact (1. L 
e. 8. 1. Til. e. 15), whose eight books are much 
more bonouiaue to tbe Avar than to tbe 
Roman prince. The predeoesson of Baian had 
tasted the libenUty of Borne, sod Ae survived 
tbe reign of Iburiee (Butt, Hiii des Peuplei 
Birharei, tom. xi. p. 54a The ebigan who 
invaded Italy ad. 611 (Huntori, AsuU, tom. 
V. p. 805) WM then JuventU estate ^Borestom 
(Paul Wanefrid, de om. Lannhaid. i v. o. 
l8Di thi SQ&iPSthipSi ttN flllBalQniUf Mlto 


?ridi.peUsy. 
and power ef 
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door of his tent, till, at the end perhaps 
of ten or twelve days, he condescended 
to admit them. If the substance or the 
style of their message was oifeusive to 
his car, he insulted, with real or 
affected fury, their own dignity, and 
that of their prince ; their baggage was 
plundered, and their lives were only 
saved by the promise of a richer present 
and a more respectful address. But 
his sacred ambassadors enjoyed and 
abused an unbounded licence in the 
midst of Coustant?uople ; they urged, 
with importunate claniours, the increase 
of tribute, or the restitution of captives 
and deserters ; and the majesty of the 
empire was almost equally degraded by 
a base compliance, or by the false and 
fearful excuses, with which they eluded 
such insolent demands. The chagan 
had never seen an elephant ; and his 
curiosity was excited by the strange, 
and perhaps fabulous, portrait of that 
wonderful animal. At his command, 
one of the largest elephants of the Im- 1 
perial stables was equipped with stately I 
caimrisons, and conducted by a numer- 
ous train to the ro)%l village in the 
plains of Hungary. He surveyed the 
onorinoufcbeast with surprise, with dis- 
gust, and possibly M ith terror; andsmiled 
at the vain industry of the Ronms, 
who, in search of such useless rarities, 
<*ould explore the limits of the land and 
sea. He wished, at the expense of tlie 
emperor, to repose in a golden bed. 
The wealth of Constantinople, and the 
I skilful diligence of her artists,^ were in- 
stantly devoted to the gratiUcatiou of 
his caprice ; but when the work was 
finished, he rejected with scorn a 
present so unworthy tlie majesty of a 
great king,* These, were the casual 
sallies of his pride ; but the avarice of 
the chagan was a more steady and 
^.actable passion ; a rich and regular 
iiupply of silk apparel, furniture, and 
, plate, introduced the rudiments of art 
and luxury among the tents of the 
oScythians ; their appetite W'as stimu- 
lated by the pepper and cinnamon of 
India ; * the annual subsidy or tnbute 


was raised from fourscore to one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pieces of 
and after each hostile inter- 
ruption, ibe payment of the aiTears, 
with exorbitant interest, was always 
made the first condition of the new 
treaty. In the language of a barbarian, 
without guile, the prince of the Avars 
affected to complain of the insincerity 
of the Greeks ; ' yet he was not inferior 
to the most civilised nations in the re- 
finements of dissimulation and perfidy. 
As the successor of tlie Lombards, tlic 
chagan asserted his claim to the iin- 
porUnt city of Sirmium, the ancient 
biihark of the Illyrian provinces.* 
The plains of the Lower Hungary were 
covered with the Avar horse; and a 
fleet of large boats was built in the 
Hercynian wood, to descend the 
Danube) and to transport into the 
Save the materials of a bridge. But a^ 
the strong garrison of Singidimum, 
which commanded the conflux of the 
two rivers, might have stopped their 

S o and baffled his designs, he dis- 
their apprehensions by a solemn 
^th, that his views were not hostile to 
the empire. He swore by his sword, 
the symbol of the god of war, that he 
did not, as the enemy of Rome, con- 
struct a bridge upon the Save. “ If I 
violate my oath," pursued the intrepid 
Baian, “may I myself, and the last of 
my nation, perish by the sword ! May 
the heavens, and fire, the deity of the 
heavens, fall on our heads 1 May the 
forests and mountains bury us in their 
ruins ! and the Save returning, against 
the laws of nature, to'his source, over- 
whelm us in his angry waters I ” After 
*«rfai' n m\ rif Xtyofttm 
xitref. Tbeophylact, 1. vii. c. 18. The Euro- 
peansof the ruder ages consumed mow spiew 
In their meat and drink than iscomijatlbl^with 
the delicacy of a modern palate, 
des Eranvuis, tom. U. p. 162, 163. 

1 Tlicophylact, 1. vi c. f ’ 


Vie Prlv^ 

_ 6,1. vii. C. 15. The 

Greek liibtorian confesses the truth and justice 
of hie reproacli. , ^ 

2 Menander (in Excerpt. Legat, p. 126‘1S2. 
174, 175) describes the perjury of Baian and the 
surrender of Sirmium, We have Iwt Wi 
account of the siege, which is conjnended bj 

I -■ 1 1 « •« B ThMpl.yl.ct, 1. L.o. S. « V in, 

» E.cnVth.’fielf tl» «?« inytfiorcu. 

the use of these wwnatios. He solicited, as a * Compare throughout Schloeer, Koidlsehe 
gift, aapvaittf, and receiTed Gesfl^iphti. ». 862-372.-M. 

VOL n. 
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tbiB barbarouB imprecationy he calmly 
inquired what oath was most sacred 
and venerable among the Christians, 
what guilt or perjury it was most 
dangerous to incur. The bishop of 
iSingidunum presented the Gospel, 
which the chagan received with devout 
reverence. “I swear,’* said he, “by 
the God who has spoken in this holy 
book, that 1 have neither falsehood on 
my tongue, nor treachery in my heart.” 
As soon as he rose fim his knees, he 
accelerated the labour of the bridge, 
and despatched an envoy to proclaim 
what he no longer wished to conceal 
“Inform the emperor,” said the per- 
iidioiis Baian, “that Sirniiuin is in- 
vested on every side. Advise his 
jirndenee tf» withdraw the citizens and 
tlicir eltcfits, and to resign a city which 
it is now impossible to reliuvei or de- 
fend.” Witliout the hope of relief, the 
defence of Sinniuiu was prolonged 
above three years ; the walls were still 
untouched ; but famine was inclosed 
witiiiu the walls, till a merciful capitu- 
lation allowed the escape of the naked 
and hungry iuhabitauts. Singiduiium, 
at the distance of fifty miles, experi- 
enced a more cruel fate : the buildings 
were rased, and the vanquished people 
were condemned to servitude and exile. 
Yet the ruins of Sirmium are no longer 
visible ; the advantageous situation of 
ISingidunum soon attracted a new colony 
of Sclavonians, and the conflux of tho 
Save and Danube was still guarded by 
the fortifleations of Belgrade, or the 
WUU CilVy so often and so obstinately 
disputed by the V^bristian and Turkish 
arms.' Yrom Belgrade to the w^alls of 
Constantinople a lino iriby be measured 
of six hundred milos: that lino was 
marked with flames and with blood; 
the horses of tho Avars were alternately 
bathed in the Euxine and the Adriatic; 
and tlie Koman pontifl) alarmed by the 
appouch of a more savage enemy, ‘ was 

1 See D’AaviUe, In the hiemcireB del’Acad. 
dos Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 412^443. The 
Sclavonic name of lidurade is mentioned in 
the tenth ceiitu^ by Constantine Porphyro- 
geuitus : the Latin appellation of Alhii (Jmea 
ie used by the Pranks in the beginning of the 
linth (p. 414). 

Baron. Annal. Eocles. a.d. 600, No. L 
Paul Warnefrid (1. iv. c. 38) relates their irrap- 


reduced to cherish the Lombards ai 
the protectors of Italy. The despair of 
a captive, whom his country refused to 
ransom, disclosed to the Avars the in- 
vention and practice of military engines. ' 
But in the first attempts they were 
rudely framed, and awkwardly man- 
aged ; and the resistance of Diocletian- 
opolis and Bereea, of Philippopolis and 
Adrianople, soon exhausted the skill 
and patience of the besiegers. The 
warfare of Baian that of a Tartar ; 
yet bis mind was 8U8CGptii)le of a 
humane and generous sentiment: he 
spared Anchialus, whose salutary waters 
had restored the health of the best be- 
loved of his wives ; and the Komans 
confes.<?ed, that their starving army W'as 
fed and dismissed by the liberality of a 
foe. His empire extended over Him* 
gary, Polaiul, and Prussia, from the 
mouth of tho Danube to that (»f the 
Oder;'* ami his new subjects were 
divided and transplanted by the jealous 
policy of the conqueror.^ The eastern 
regions of Germany, whicli had been 
left vacant by the emigration of the 
Vandals, were replenished with Solavo- 
Ilian colonists; the same tribes are 
discovered in the ueighbourhiSiDd of the 
Adriatic and of the Baltic, and with 
the name of Baian himself, the Illyrian 
cities of Neyss and Lissa are again found 
in the heart of Silesia. In the disposi' 
tion both of his troops and provinces,, 
tho chagan exposed the vassals, whose 
lives he disregarded, < to the first 

tion into Friuli, and (o. 39) the captivity of his 
ancestors, about a.i>. 632. The Sclavi traversed 
the Hadriatio oum multitndino navium, and 
made a descent in the territory of aipontum 
(C.47). 

1 Sven the helepoiis, or movable tuneL 
Theophylact, 1. ii. 16, "IT. 

2 The arms and alliances of the chagan^ 
reached to the neighbourhood of a western sea,, 
fifteen months’ journey from Constantinople. 
The Emperor Maurice conversed with soMei 
itinerant haipen from that remote country, 
and only Beems to have mistaken a trade for a, 
nation. Theophylact, 1. vi. c. 2. 

> This is one of the most probable and' 
luminous conjectures of the learned Count de 
Buat (Hist, des Peuples Barbaros, tom. xi^p. 
646-568). The Tzeebi and Serbl are found 
together near Mount ('aucasus, in lllyriouro, 
and on the Lower Elbe. Even the wildest 
traditions of the Bohemians, &c., afford some, 
colour to his hypothesis. 

* See Fredegarlus, in the Hlstcrians of France, 
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assault ; and the swords of the enemy 
were blunted before they encountered 
the native valour of the Avars. 

The Persian alliance restored the 

WanofManrifi* ^ 

ag^ttba defence of Europe: and 
Maurice, who had sup- 
ported ten years the insolence of the 
chagan, declared his rcsolution to inarch 
in person against the barbarians. In 
the space of two centuries, none of the 
successors of Theodosius had appeared 
in the field; their’ lives were supinely 
spent in the palace of Constantinople ; 
and the Greeks could no longer under- 
stand that the nanie of mperor, in its 
primitive sense, denoted the chief of 
tlie ariiii cs of the republic. The martial 
ardour of Maurice was opposed by the 
grave fiuttcry of the senate, the timid 
superstition of the patriarch, and the 
tears of the Empress Oonstantuia ; and 
they all conjured him to devolve on 
some meaner general the fatigues and 
perils of a Scythian campaign. Deaf 
to their advice and entreaty, the em- 
peror boldly advanced^ seven miles 
from the capital ; the%acred ensign of 
the cross was displayed in the front; 
and Maurice reviewed, with conscious 
pride, the arms and numbers of the 
veterans who had fought and conquered 
beyond the Tigris. Anchialus was the 
last term of his progress by sea and 
land ; he solicited, without success, a 
miraculous answer to his nocturnal 
prayers ; his mind was confounded by the 
I death of a favourite horse, the encoun- 
ter of a wild boar, a storm of wind and 
rain, and the birth of a monstrous chil^ ; 
and he firgot that the best of omens is 
to iinsheath our sword in the defence of 
our country.^ Under .the pretence of 

tom. 11. p. 482. Baian did not conceal his proud 
insensibility.. '“Ort Tomndt (not rerovTtvty 
aeftrding to a foolish emendation) tJ 

ti Mai ri/^jSals yi fftf* 
ttXX’ ijuil yt yinriat fvwlfSam. 
t See the march and return of Maurice, in 
Theophylact, 1. v. e. 16, 1. vi.^ o. 1-3. If he were 
a wntcr of taste or genius, we might suspect 
him of an elegant irony ; but Theophylact is 
rarely hamless. 

‘‘ Eif ituiit Siftrrtf Auimtai nu Hrm. 

Iliad, xU. 248. 

This noble verse, which unites the spirit of a 


receiving the ambassadors of Peisia, the 
emperor returned to Constantinople, 
exchanged the thoughts of war for those 
of devotion, and disappointed the jiablio 
hope, by his absence and the choice of 
his lieutenants. The blind partiality 
of fraternal love might excuse the pro- 
motion of his brother Peter, who fled 
with equal disgrace from the bai'- 
barians, from his own soldiers, and 
from the inhabitants of a Euman city. 
That city, if we may credit the re- 
semblance of name and character, was 
the famous Azimuntium,* which had 
, alone repelled the tempest of Attila. 
The example of her warlike youth was 
propagated to succeeding generations ; 
and they obtained, from the first or the 
second Justin, an honourable privilege, 
that their valour should bo always re^ 
served for the defence of their native 
country. The brother of Maurice at- 
tempted to violate this privilege, and 
to mingle a patriot band with tho 
mercenaries of his camp ; they retired 
to the church, he was not awed by the 
sanctity of the place ; the people rose 
in their cause, the gates W'ere shut, the 
ramparts were manned ; and the cowar- 
dice of Peter Mas found equal to his 
arrogance and injustice. The military 
fame of Commentiolus’ is tho object of 
satire or comedy rather than of serious 
history, since he was even deficient in 
the vile and vulgar qualification of per- 
sonal courage. His solemn councils, 
strange evolutions, and secret orders, 
always supplied an apology for flight 
or delay. If he marched against the 
enemy, the pleasant valleys of Mount 
Hsemus opposed an insuperable barrier ; 
but ill Ins retreat, ho explored, with 
fearless curiosity, the most diflicult 
and obsolete paths, which had almost 
escaped the memory of the oldest 

hero with tlie reason of a eage, may prove that 
Homer was in every light superior to his age 
and connlry. 

1 Thoophylajit, 1. vii. c. 3. On the evidence 
of this fact, which had not occurred to my 
memory, the candid reader will conect and ex< 
cose a note on page 918 of this history, which 
liastens the decay of Asinius. or Azimuntium ; 
another century of patriotism and valour is 
cheaply purchased by such a confession. 

s the shameful conduct of Commeatloltts, 
in Theophylact, 1. ii. c. 10-15, 1. vU. e. 18, 14, L 
viil c 2, 4. 
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native. The only blood which he lost 
was drawn, in a real or affected malady, 
by the lancet of a surgeon ; and his 
health, which felt with exquisite sensi- 
bility the approach of the barbarians, 
was uniformly restored by the repose 
and safety of the winter season. A 
prince who could promote and support 
this unworthy favourite must derive no 
glory from the accidental merit of his 
colleague Priscus.' In five successive 
battles, which seem to have been con- 
ducted with skill and resolution, seven- 
teen thousand two hundred barbarians 
were made prisoners ; near sixty thou-* 
sand, with four sons of the chagali, 
were slain: the Roman general sur- 
prised a peaceful district of the Gepidae, 
who slept under the protection of the 
Avars; and his last trophies were 
erected on the banks of tne' Danube 
and the Teyss. Since the death of 
Trajan, the arms of the empire had not 
penetrated so deeply into the old Dacia; 
yet the success of Priscus was transient 
and barren ; and he was soon recalled 
by the apprehension that Baian, with 
dauntless spirit and recruited forces, 
was prepanng to avenge his defeat 
under the walls of Constantinople. ‘ 

The theory of war was not more famil- 
state of tbo hir to the camps of Csesar 
Somuonnios. Trajan, than to those 
of Justinian and Maurice.^ The iron of 
Tuscany or Pontus still received the | 
keenest temper from the skill of the I 
Byzantine workmen. The magazines 
were plentifully stored with every 
species of offencive and defensive arms.' 
In the construction and use of ships, 
engines, and fortifica(|ions, the barbari- 
ans admired the superior ingenuity of 
a people whom they so often vanquished 
1 See the exploits of Frlscus, 1. viil. t. 2, 8. 

- The geiioral detail of the war against the 
Avars may be traced m the Ursi, second, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth books of the history of the 
JSmperor Maurice, by Theophylact hlniocatta 
As he wrote in the reign of lleraclius, he had 
no temptation to ilaiter ; but his want of judg- 
ment renders him ditt'use in trifles, and concise 
in the most Interesting facts. 

3 Maurice himself composed twelve books 
on the military art, which are still extant, and 
have been published (Ui^al, 16(')4) by John 
Sclieffer, at the end of the Tacth^s of Arrian 
(Fabricius, Bibliot. Graeca, I. iv. o. S, tom. ill 
ji. 27o), who promises to speak more fully of 
Us work in its proper place. 


in the field. The science of tactics, 
the order, evolutions, and stratagems 
of antiquity, was transcribed and 
studied in the books of the Greeks and 
Romans. But the solitude or depner- 
acy of the provinces could no longer 
supply a race of men to handle those 
weapons, to guard those walls, to navi- 
gate those snips, and to reduce the 
theory of war into bold and successful 
practice. The genius of Bclisarius and 
Karses had been formed without a 
master, and expired without a disciple. 
Neither honour, nor patriotism, nor 
generous superstition, could animate 
the lifeless bodies of slaves and 
strangers, who had succeeded to the 
honours of the legions : it was in the 
camp alone that the emperor should 
have exercised a despotic command ; it 
was only in the camps that his authority 
was disobeyed and insulted : he appeased 
and inflamed with gold the licentious- 
ness of the troops ; but tbeir vices wore 
inhereut, their victories were accidental, 
and their costly maintenance exhausted 
the substance of a state which they were 
unable to defend. After a long and 
pernicious indulgence, the cure of this 
inveterate evil was uudeSitaken by 
Maurice ; but the rash attempt, which 
drew destruction on his own head, 
tended only to aggravate the disease. < 
A reformer should be exempt from the 
suspicioifof interest, and he must pos- 
sess the confidence and esteem of those 
whom he proposes to reclaim. The 
troops of Maurice might listen to the' 
voice of a victorious leader ; they dis* 
dallied the admonitions of statesmen 
and sophists ; and, when they received 
an edict which deducted from their pay 
the priM of tkeir 
and clotlung, they exe- 
crated the avarice of a prince insensible 
of the dangers and fatigues from wlk.ch 
he iiad escaped. The camps, botli of 
Asia and Burope, %ere agitated with 
frequent and furious secUtions;' the 
enraged soldiers of Edcssa pursued 
with reproaches, with threats, Svith 
wounds, tbeir trembling generals; they 
overturuod the statues of the emperor, 

1 See the mutinies under the of Mau- 
rice, in Theophylact, 1. iiL c. 1-4, 1. vl. c. 7, & 
10,i.vU.c.l.l,viii.o.8,*o. 
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cast stones against the miraculous image 
of Christ, and either rejected the yoke 
of all civil and military laws, or insti- 
tuted a dangerous model of ^olunlary 
subordination. Tho monarch, always 
distant and often deceived, was incap- 
able of yielding or persisting, according 
to the exigence of the moment. But 
the fear of a general revolt induced him 
too readily to accept any act of valour, 
or any expression of loyalty, as an 
atonement for the -popular oiTence ; the 
new reform was abolished as hastily as 
it had been announced, and the troops, 
instead of punishment and restraint, 
were agreeably surprised by a gracious 
proclamation of immunities and re- 
wards. But the soldiers accepted, 
without gratitude, the tardy and re- 
luctant gifts of the emperor : their in- 
solence was elated by the discovery of 
his weakness and tlieir own strength ; 
and their mutual hatred was inflamed 
beyond the desire of forgiveness or the 
hope of reconciliation. The historians 
of the times adopt the vulgar suspicion, 
that Maurice conspird to destroy tho 
troops whom he had laboured to reform ; 
the misconduct and favour of Commen- 
tiolus are* imputed to this malevolent 
design ; and every age must condemn 
the inhumanity or avarice’ of a prince, 
who, by the trifling ransom of six thou- 
sand pieces of gold, might have pre- 
vented the massacre of twelve thousand 
prisoners in tho hands of the chagan. 

, ThalrnMllni. In the j«st fervoiir of in- 
^ dignation, an order was 

signified to the army of the Danube, 
that thgy should spare the niiigaxincs 
of tho province, and establish their 
winter quarters in tho hostile country 
of the Avars. The flieasure of their 
^ievances was full : they pronounced 
Maurice unworthy to reign, expelled 
0^ slaughtered hU faithful adherents, 
and, under the o^mand of Fhocas, a 
simple centurion, ^turned by hasty 

1 Theopbylaet and Thaophanei seem igoo- 
nnUof tlia cenapiiacj and avarice o( Maurice. 
TbeM charges, so unfavourable to the inemor 7 
of that emperor, are Ant mentioned by the 
author of the Paschal Chronicle (p, 870, 380); 
from whenis Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. ziv. p. 77, 78) 
baa tranacribed them. Cedrenui (p. 890) has 
followed mother oompntation of the ransom. 


marches to the- neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinople. After a long series of legal 
succession, the military election of 
disorders of the third 
century were again revived ; yet such 
was the novelty of the enterprise, that 
the insurgents were awed by their own 
rashness. They hesitated to invest 
their favourite with the vacant purple ; 
and, while they rejected all treaty with 
Maurice himself, they held a friendly 
correspondence with his son Theo- 
dosius, and with Germanus tlie father- 
in-law of the royal youth. So obscure 
»had been the former condition of Fhocas, 
tflat the emperor was iguoraut of the 
name and character of his rival; but as 
soon as ho learned that the centurion, 
though bold in sedition, was timid in 
the face of danger, “Alas !” cried the 
dcsponaing prince, “if lie is a coward, 
ho will surely be a murderer.” 

Yet if Constantinople had been firm 
and faithful, the mu rdercr savoit of 
might have spent his fury Comtantinopio. 
against the walls ; and the rebel army 
would have been gradually consumed 
or reconciled by the prudence of tho 
emperor. In the games of the Circus, 
which he repeated with unusual pomp, 
Maurice disguised, witli smiles of con- 
fidence, the anxiety of his lieart, con- 
descended to solicit tho applause of the 
/ocfioiwi and flattered their pride by 
accepting from their respective tribunes 
a list of nine hundred Idwn and fifteen 
hundred grem, whom he affected to 
esteem as the solid pillars of his throne. 
Their treacherous or languid support 
betrayed his weakness ami liasteneu his 
fall : tho green {action were the secret 
accomplices of the rebels, and the blues 
recommended lenity and moderation in 
a contest with their Roman brethren. 
The rigid and parsimonious virtnes of 
Maurice had long since alienated the 
hearts of liis subjects : os ho walked 
barefoot in a religious procession, he 
was rudely assaulted with stones, and 
his guards were compelled to present 
their iron maces in tne defence of his 
person. A fanatic monk ran through 
the stieets with a drawn, sword, de- 
nouncing against him the wrath and the 
sentence of Qod ; and a vik plebcisAu 
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ivho represented hU countenance and 
apparel, was seated on on ass, and pur- 
sued by the imprecations of the multi- 
tude. ‘ The emperor suspected the 
popularity of Gernianus with the soldiers 
and citizens : he feared, he threatened, 
but he delayed to strike ; the patrician 
fled to the sanctuary of the clmrch ; the 
people rose in Jiis defence, the walls 
were deserted by tlie guards, and the 
lawless city was abandoned to the flames 
and rapine of a nocturnal tumult. In 
a small hark, the unfortunate Maurice^ 
with his wife and nine children, escaped 
to the Asiatic shore, but the violence cf 
the wind compelled him to land at the 
church of St. Autonomus,* near Chal- 
cedon, from whence he despatched 
Theodosius, his eldest son, to implore 
the gratitude and friendship i of the 
Persian monarch. For himself, he re- 
fused to fly: his body was tortured 
with sciatic pains,’ his mind was en- 
feebled- by superstition ; ho patiently 
awaited the event of the revolution, 
and addressed a fervent and public 
prayer to the Almighty, that the punish- 
ment of his sins might be inflicted in 
this world rather than in a future life. 
After the abdication of Maurice, the 
two factions disputed the choice of an 
emperor ; but the favourite of the blues 
was rejected by the jealousy of their 
antagonists, and Germanus himself was 
humed along by the crowds, who 

^ la their clamours against Maurice, the 
people of Constantinople branded him with the 
name of Marcionit^ or Marcionist : a heresy 
(says Theophylact,*!. viil. c. 0,) vmt 
/tt/p&f idXajSi/ffr, ineVer ri »al xarety'aamt. 
Did they only cast out a vagee rcproach-or had 
the emperor really listened to some obscure 
teacher of those ancient Gnostics ? 

3 The church of St Autonomus (whom I have 
not the honour to know) was l.'iO stadia from 
Constantinople (Theophylact, 1. viii. c. 9). The 
port of Eutropius, where Maurice and his 
children were murdered, is described by Gyllius 
(de Bosphoro Thracio, 1. lii. c. xl.) as one of the 
two harbours of Chalcedon. 

s The inhabitants of Clonstantinople were 
generally subject to the ,* ud 

Theophylact insinuates 0. viil> c. 9), that if it 
were consistent with the rules of history, he 
could asBiign the medical cause. Yet such a 


rushed to the paladc of Hebdomon, 
seven miles from the city, to adore the 
majesty of Phocas the centurion. A 
modest wish of resigning the purple to 
the rank and merit of Gei’manus was 
opposed by /its resolution, more obstin- 
ate and equally sincere : the senate and 
clergy obeyed his summons; and as 
soon as tho patrLuch was assured of his 
orthodox belief, he consecrated tlio suc- 
cessful usurper in the church of St. 
John tlie Baptist. On tho third day, 
amidst the acclamations of a thougiit- 
^less people, Phocas made his public 
entry in a chariot drawn by four white 
horses : the revolt of the troops was 
rewarded by a lavish donative ; and tho 
new sovereign, after visiting the palace, 
beheld from his throne the games of the 
hippodrome. In a dispute of precedency 
between the two factions, his partial 
judgment inclined in favour of the 
greens. Kemcmber that Maurice is 
still alive ” resounded from tho opposite 
side : and the indiscreet clamour of the 
blues admonished and stimulated tho 
cruelty of the tyrant. The ministers 
of death were despatched to Chalcedon : 
they dragged the emperor ^^rnm his 
sanctuary ; and the flve sons of Maurice 
were successively murdered before the 
eyes of their agonised parent. At each 
stroke, which he felt in his heart, he 
found strength to rehearse a pious 
ejaculation : “ Thou are just, 0 Lord 1 
and thy judgments are 
righteous,*' And such, in itourice and 
the last moments, was his ® ‘ 
rigid attachment to truth and justice, 
that he revealed to the soldiers tiie pious 
falsehood of a nurse who presented her 
own child in the place of a royal infant.* 
The tragic scene was finally closed by 
the execution of the emperor himself, 
in the twentieth year of nis reign, and 
the sixty-third of his age. The bodies 
of the father and hif^ve sons were cast 
into the sea ; their heads were exposed 
at Constantiiiople to the insults or pity 

1 From this geaerous attempt. Cornellle^hai 
deduced the intricate web of his tragedy of 
Heradiut, which requires more than one r^re^ 


sent than his ihguiry (L vli. o. 16, 17) Into the 
annual inundations of the Nile, and all the 
opinions of the Greek philosophers on that 
subject. 


Voltaire, tom. t. p. W); and whi^, after so 
interval of some years, Is said to harapuisled 
the author himself (Aneedotei Braumtlqufl^ 
tom. 1. p. 422)k 
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of the multitude ; and it was not till I have already traced the step-i of a 
some signs of putrefaction had appeared, revolution so pleasing, in (iregory’s 
that Phocas connived at the private opinion, both to heaven and earth ; and 
burial of these venerable remains. In Phocas does not appear less hateful in 
that grave, the faults and errors of the exercise than in the acquisition of 
Maurice were kindly interred. His power. The pencil of an impartial 
fate alone was remembered ; and at the historian lias delineated ni« character 
end of twenty years, in the recital of the portrait of a monster;* tyranny, 
the history of Thcophylact, the mourn* his diminutive and deformed person, 
ful tale was interrupted by the tears of tJie closeness of his shaggy eyebrows, 
the audience.* his red hair, his beardless chin, and his 

Such tears mustiihave flowed in secret, check disfigured and discoloured by a 
Phocaiemparor. such compassion formidable scar. Ignorant of letters, of 
’ would have been criminal, laws, and even of arms, ho indulged in 
finder the reign of Phocas, who was* the supreme rank a more ample privilege 
peaceably acknowledged in the pro- of lust and drunkenness ; and his brutal 
vincos of the East and West. The pleasures were either injurious to his 
images of the emperor and his wife subjects or disgraccfiU to himself. 
Leontia were exposed in the Latcran to Without assuming the office of a prince, 
tlie veneration of the clergy and senate he renqpnced the profession of a soldier ; 
of Rome, and afterwards deposited in and the reign of Phocas affiicted Europe 
the palace of the Coisars, betweeu those with ignominious peace, and Asia with 
of Constantino and Theodo.sius. As a desolating war. His savage temper 
subject and a Christian, it was the duty was inflamed by passion, hardened by 
of Gregory to acquiesce in the cstab- fear, oxa^crated liy resistance or re- 
lished government ; but the joyful ap- proach. The flight of Theodosius to the 
plause with which he |alutc8 the fortune Persian court hud been intercepted by 
of the assassin, \m sullied, with in- a rapid pursuit, ora deceitful message* 
deliblo disgrace, the character of the he Avas beheaded at Nice, and the fast 
saint. T^e successor of the apostles hours of the young prince were soothea 
might have inculcated with decent finn- by the comforts of religion and the cou- 
ness the guilt of blood, and the necessity sciousuess of innocence. Yet his phan- 
of repentance : he is content to celebrate tom disturbed the repose of the usurper : 
the deliverance of the people and the a whisper was circulated through the 
fall of the oppressor ; to rejoice that the East, that the son of Maurice was still 
piety and benignity of Phocas have been alive ; the people expected their avenger, 
raised by Providence to the Imperial and the widow and daughters of the 
throne ; to pray that his hands may be late emperor would have adopted as 
strcMigthened against all his enemies ; their son and brother the vilest of man- 
and to ^xpress a wish, perhaps a pro- kind. In the massacre of the Imperial 
phecy,tnat after a long and triumphant family, the mqrcy, or rather the dis- 
reign, he may be transferred from a cretion, of Phocas had spared these nn- 
tcmporal to an ever&sting kingdom." happy females, and they were decently 
The revolt of Phocas and death of Maurice confined to a private house. But the 
are told by Theopbylact Simocatta (1. viii. c. 7- spirit of the Empress Coiistantina, still 
1^, the Paschal Chronicle (p. 379, 380), Theo* ^ 

pnanes (Chronograph, p. 238-244), Zonaras (tom. i The images of Phocas were destroyed ; but 
iL 1. xlv. p. 77-80), ani-Cedrenus (p. 399-404). even the malice of hie enemies would suffer one 
^ Qregor. 1. xl epiif^, indict, vi. Benigni- copy of such a portrait or caricatura (Cedrenus, 
tatem vestne pietathi ad Imperiale fastigium p. 404) to escape tbe flames, 
pervenissegaudemui. Lsstenturcoelletexultet s The family of Maurice is represented by 
tenp, et de veitxis benignii actibus univeriee Ducange(Famili»Byxantinfl9, p. 10 1, 107, 108): 
reipubllcie populue nunc usque vehementer bis eldest son Theodosius bad been crowned 
afllictus hilarescat, &e. This base flattery, the emperor when he was no more than four veare 
topic of pr^tant Invective, Is Justly censured and a half old, and he is always Joined with his 
^ the poik^her Bayle(Dlctlonnalre Critique, father la the salutations of Gregorv. With the 
Gf^te i; ^ot. H. tom. IL p. 697, 698} Christian daughters, Anastasia and Theocteste. 
Cardinal Baronlus Justlfleithe pope at the ex- I am surprised to find the Fagan naaie of 
pense of the fallen emperor. Cleopatra. 
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mindful ef her father, her husband, and 
her sons, aspired to freedom and re- 
venge. At the dead of night, she es- 
caped to the sanctuary' of 8t. Sophia; 
but her tears, and the gold of her as- 
sociate Germanus, were insufficient to 
provoke an insurrection. Her life was 
forfeited to revenge, and even to justice: 
but the patriarch obtained and pledged 
an oath for her safety; a monastery 
was allotted for her prison, and the 
widow of Maurice accepted and abused 
the lenity of his assassin. The dis- 
covery or the suspicion of a second con- 

a , dissolved the engagc?nent8, aiv:l 
ed the fury, ot Phocaa. A 
matron who commanded the respect and 
pitv of mankind, the daughter, wife, 
and mother of emperors, was tortured 
like the vilest malefactor, to «force a 
confession of her designs and assocLtes ; 
and the Empress Constantina, with her 
three innocent daughters, was beheaded 
atChalcedon, on the same ground which 
had been stained with the blood of her 
husband and five sons. After such an 
example, it would be superfluous to 
enumerate the names and sufferings of 
meaner victims. Their condemnation 
was seldom preceded by the forms of 
tri^ and their punishment was em- 
bittered by the refinements of cruelty : 
their eyes were pierced, their tongues 
were torn from the root, the hands and 
feet were amputated; some expired 
under the lash, others in the flames, 
others again were transfixed with 
arrows ; and a ^mple speedy death was 
mercy which they could rarely obtain. 
The hippodrome, the sacred asylum of 
the pleasures and thb liberty of the 
Homans, was polluted with heads and 
limbs, and mangled bodies; and the 
companions of Phocas were the most 
sensible, that neither his favour, nor 
their services, could protect them from 
a tyrant, the worthy rival of tbeCaligu- 
las and Domitians of the first age of the 
empire.* 

< Some of the erueltiei of Fhoces are marked 
by Theophylact, 1. vlil. c. 18, 14, 15. George of 
Fisldia, the poet of Herscliui, styles him (Bell. 
Avarlcum, p. 46, Borne 1777) rijs npanffif i 
iiffxdCtxnt xxl latter 

epithet is Just-but the oormpter of life was 
esiily vanquished. 


A daughter of Phocas, bis only child, 
was given in marriage to 
the natrician Grispus,* dMtb, 
and tno royal images of 
the bride and bridegroom were indis- 
creetly placed in the circus, by the side 
of the emperor. The father must desire 
that his posterity should inherit tlio 
fruit of his crimes, but the monarch was 
offended by tliis premature and popular 
association : the tribunes of the green 
faction, who accused the officious error 
of their sculptors, were condemned to 
instant death : their lives were granted 
to the prayers of the people ; but Crispus 
might reasonably doubt, whether a 
jealous usurper could forget and pardon 
his involuntary competition. The green 
faction was alienated by the ingratitude 
of Phocas and t)ie loss of their privi- 
leges ; every province of the empire was 
ripe for rebellion j and Heraolius, exarch 
of Africa, persisted above two years in 
refusing all tribute and obedience to 
the centurion who disgraced the throne 
of Gonstantinople. By the secret emis- 
saries of Grispua^and the senate, the 
independent exarch was solicited to 
save and to govern his country : but 
his ambition was chilled by age, and he 

son^eroclius, to Nice^, the son 
of Gregory, his friend and lieutenant. 
The powfrs of Africa were armed by 
the two adventurous youths; they 
agreed that the one should navigate the 
fleet from Garthage to Gonstantinople, 
ithat the other should lead an army^ 
through Egypt and Asia, and that the 
Imperial purple should be th^ reward 
of diligence and success. A faint 
rumour of their undertaking was con- 
veyed to the eixs of Phocas, and the 
wife and mother of the younger Her- 
I aclius were secured as the hostages of 
his faith: but the treacherous art^of 
Grispus extenuated the distant peril, 
the means of defence were neglected or 
delayed, and the tyrant supinely slept 

full the African navy cast anchor in the 
* 

1 In the writen, and In the eonlea of ihoM 
writers, there ie such beeiUtion between the 
I names of Priaciti and tXipvs (Dricange, Fam. 
B/sant. p. Ul), that I have been tested to 
Identi/y the wn-in-Jaw of Phooii with the here 
five times vletorious over the Avars. 
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Hellespont. Their standard was joined 
at Abidus by the fugitives and exiles 
who thirsted for revenge ; the ships of 
Heraclius, whose lofty masts were 
adorned with the holy symbols of re* 
ligion,^ steered their triumphant course 
through the Propontis ; and Phocas be- 
held from the windows of the palace 
his approaching and inevitable fate. 
The ^ecn faction was tempted, by gifts 
and promises, to oppose a feeble and 
fruitless resistouee to the landing of the 
Africans : but the people, and even the 
guards, were determined by tlie well- 
timed defection of Crispus; and tike 
tyrant was seized by a private enemy, 
who boldly invaded the solitude of the 
palace. Stripped of the diadem and 
purple, clothed in a vile habit, and 
loaded with chains, he was transported 
in a small boat to the Imperial galley 
of Heraclius, who reproached him with 
the crimes of his abominable reign. 
“ Wilt thou govern better ? ” were the 
last words of the despair of Phocas. 
After suffering each variety of insult 
and torture, his heml was severed from 
his body, the manned trunk was cast 
into the flames, and the same treatment 
was inflicted on the statues of the vain j 
usurper, and the seditious banner of the 
green faction. The voice of the clergy, : 
the senate, and the people, invited 
Heraclius to ascend the throne which 
he had purified from guift and igno- 
miny ; after some graceful hesitation, 
he yielded to their entreaties. His 
Rein of coronation was accora- 
Eon^u. panied by that of his wife 
; and their pos- 
terity, till the fourth generation, con- 
tinued to reign over the empire of the 
^t. The voyage of Heraclius had 
been easy and prosperous ; the tedious 
march ox Nicetas was not accomplished 
^before the ^cision of the contest : but 
he submitted without a murmur to the 
fortune of his friend, and his laudable in* 

^ Aocordlng to Theophaoes, tnd 

CedzenuB adds an 

mturtt ifsiva Tw MuUiff which HenoUns 
bore 01 a bonser In the ant Persian expedition. 
Bee Gem Piild. Aoroos 1. 140, The menu- 
footore seems to hove flonrisfaed ; bat Foggini, 
theSoman editor (p. 2^ iBatilosstodetermlne 
whether this picture wee an oilglnel or a copy. 


tentions were rewarded with an eques- 
trian statue, and a daughter of the em- 
peror. It was more diincult to trust the 
fidelity of Crispus, whose recent services 
were recompensed by the command of 
the Cappadocian army. His arrogance 
soon provoked, and seemed to excuse, 
the ingratitude of his new sovereign. 
In the presence of the senate, the son- 
in-law of Phocas was condemned to em- 
brace the monastic life ; and the sen- 
tence was justified by the weighty ob- 
servation of Heraclius, that the man 
who had betrayed his father, could never 
be faithful to his friend.’ 

Kveii after his death the republic was 
affiicted by the crimes of ohoiroMtowdH 
Phocas, which armed with 
a pious cause the most _ 

formidable of her enemies. According 
to thfl friendly and equal forms of the 
Byzantine and Persian courts, he an- 
nounced his exaltation to the throne ; 
and his ambassador Lilias, who had 
presented him with the heads of Maurice 
and his sons, was the best qualified to 
describe the circumstances of the tragic 
scene. ’ However it might be varnished 
by fiction or sophistry, Chosroes turned- 
with horror from the assassin, im- 
prisoned the pretended envoy, dis- 
claimed the usurper, and declared him- 
self the avenger of his father and bene- 
factor. The sentiments of grief and 
resentment, which humanity would feel 
and honour would dictate, promoted on 
this occasion the interest of the Persian 
king ; and bis interest was powerfully 
magnified by the national and religious 
prejudices of the Magi and 8atra|)s. In 
a strain of artful adulation, which as- 
sumed the iMguage of freedom, they 
presumed to ceusure the excess of his 
gratitude and friendship for the Greeks ; 

1 Sea the tyranny of Pbooai and the elevation 
of Heraclius, In Chrun. Paschal, p. 880-S88. Tbep- 
phanes, p. 242-260. Hicephoros, p. 8-7. Cedre* 
nuB, p. 404-407. Sonatas, tom. U. 1. xiv. p. 80-88* 

^ Tbeoi^ylact, L vill. c. 15. Tbe fife of 
Maurice was composed abort tbe year 628 (L 

ample extnet of tbe work (cod. Izv. p. 81«i0O), 
gently nproyestbe affectation and allegory, of 
tbe style. His preface is a dlalogne betwosA 
Philosophy and History; they seat themielves 
nnder a pIone-tKe, and tbe litter toaebei b«i 
lyre. 
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a nation with whom it was dangerous to 
conclude either peace or alliance ; whose 
superstition was devoid of truth and 
justice, and who must be incapable of 
any virtue, since they could perpetrate 
the most atrocious of crimes, the im- 
pious murder of their sovereign. ‘ For 
the crime of an ambitious centurion, 
the nation which lie oppressed was 
chastised with the calamities of war ; 
and the same calamities, at the end of 
twenty years, were retaliated and re- 
doubled on the heads of the Persians.* 
The general who had restored Chosroes 
to the throne still commanded in the 
Fast ; and the name of Nurses was the* 
formidable sound with which the As- 
syrian mothers were accustomed to 
terrify their infants. It is not im- 
probable, that a native subject of Pemia 
should encourage his master and his 
friend to deliver and possess the pro- 
vinces of Asia. It is still more probable, 
that Chosroes should animate his troops 
bv the assurance that the sword which 
they dreaded the most would remain in 
its scabbard, or be drawn in their favour. 
The hero could not depend on the faith 
of a tyrant ; and the tyrant was con- 
scious how little ho deserved the obedi- 
ence of a hero. Narses was removed 
from his military command ; he reared 
an independent standard at Hierapolis, 
in Syria : he was betrayed by fallacious 
promises, and burnt alive in the market- 
place of Constantinople. Deprived of 
the only chief whom they could fear or 
esteem, the bands which he had led to 
victory were twice broken by the 
cavalry, trampled by the elephants, and 
pierced by the arrows of tjjie barbarians ; 

1 Chrlstiaois nec pactum esse, ncc fidem oec 
foedus .... quod si ulla illii tides fulsset, 
regem suum non occidissent. Eutjrcb. Annalei, 
tom. li, p. 211, vers. Focock. 

s We must now. for some ages, take our leave 
of oontemporaiy historians, ana descend, if it 
be a descent, from the affectation of rhetoric to 
the rude elmi>Uuitv of oltronicles and abrldg- 
nente. Those of Theophanei (Chronograph, 
p. 244-879} and Nicephoi'us (p. 8-16) supply a 
regular, bnt imperfect, series of the Persian 
war; sm (or any additional facts I quote my 
special authorittes. Theophanes, a courtier 
who became a monk, was born A.n. 748 ; Nio^ 
pborus, patriarch of Oonstantinople, who died 
A.n. 889, was somewhat younger: they both 
luffM is the cause of images. Hankius,de 
leript^bus Bywnti^ p. 800-846. 


and a great numl)er of the captives were 
beheaded on the field of battle by the 
sentence of the victor, who might justly 
condemn these seditious merociiaries as 
the authors or accomplices of the death 
of Maurice. Under the reign of Phocas, 
the fortifications of Merdin, Dara, 
Amida, and Kdessa, were successively 
besieged, reduced, and destroyed, by 
the Persian monarch: he passed the 
Ku^brates, occupied the ru conquest of 
Syrian cities, Hierapdis, 

Chalcis, and Berrhsea or Aleppo, and 
soon encompassed the walls of Antioch 
with his irresistihle arms. The rapid 
tide of Bucocss discloscis the decay oi 
the empire, the incapacity of Phocas, 
and the disaffection of his subjects; 
and Chosroes provided a decent apology 
for their submission or revolt, by an 
impostor, who attended his camp as the 
sou of Maurice' and the lawful heir of 
the monarchy. 

The first intelligence from the East 
which Heraclius received,’' was that of 
the loss of Antioch ; but the aged me- 
tropolis, so often (overturned by earth- 
quakes, and pillaged by the enemy, 
could supply but a small and languid 
stream of treasure and blood. The 
Persians were equally successful, and 
more fortunate, in the sack of Ceesarea, 
tho capital of Oinpadocia ; and as they 
advanced beyond the ramparts of the 
frontier, th& boundary of ancient war, 
they found a less obstinate resistance, 
and a more plentiful harvest. The 
pleasant vale of Damascus has been 
adorned in every age with a royal city ; 
her obscure felicity has hitherto cgfcapcd 

1 The Persian historians have been themselves 
deceived; but Thcoj^hanes (p. 244) accuses 
Ohosroes of the fraiM and falsehood; and 
Eutychias believes (Annal. tom. ii. p. 211) 
that the son of Maurice, who was saved from 
the assassins, lived and died a monk on Mount 
Sinai. ' 

8 Sutyohius dates ill the losses of the empire 
under the nlgn of Phocas ; an error which 
saves the honour of Heraclius, whom be brings 
not from Clarthan, but Salooica, with a fleet 
laden with vegetables tor the relief of Constan- 
tinople (Annu. tom. 11. p. 828, 224). The other 
Christians of the East. Barhebraos (apud As- 
leman, Bibliotheo. OrientaL tom. iU. p. 412, 
418), Elmadn (Hist. Saracen, p. IS-I^S), Abul- 
phaiagitts (Dynast, p. 98, 99). are more alnoero 
and accurate. The yean of the Persian war 
an disposed in the ehionology of Phgi. 
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the historian of tho Roman empire; but 
Chosroes reposed his troops in the para- 
dise of Damascus before he ascended 
tho hills of Libanus, or invaded ‘the 
cities of the Phoeuiciati coast. The 

Hiiconqneit conqucst of Jerusalem,* 

of raieitine. }jad been meditated 

by Nushirvan, was achieved l)y the zeal 
and avarice of his I'raiidson ; tho ruin 
of the proudest nionumoiit of Chris- 
tianity was vehemently urged by the 
intolerant spirit 9f the Magi ; and he 
could enlist for this holy warfare an 
army of six and twenty thousand Jevvs, 
whose fnrions bigotry might compen* 
sate, in some degree, for the want of 
valour and discipline.* After the re- 
duction of Galilee, and the region be- 
yond the Jordan, whose resistance ap- 
pears to have delayed the fate of the 
capital, Jerusalem itself was taken by 
assault. The sepulchre of Christ, and 
the stately churches of Helena and 
Constantino were consumed, or at least 
damaged, by the flames ; tho devout 
offerings of three hundred years were 
rifled in one sacrilegious day; tho 
Patriarch Zachariah, and the true cro% 
were tr^sported into Persia ; and the 
massacre of ninety thousand Christians 
is imputed to the Jews and Arabs, who 
swelled tho disorder of the Persian 
march. The fugitives of Palestine 
were entertained at Alexandria by the 
charity of John the Archbisnop, who is 
distinguished among a crowd of saints 
by the epithet of almgiver and the 
revenues of the church, with a treasure 
of three hundred thousand pounds, were 
rcstorid to the true proprietors, the 
poor of every country and every de- 
nomination. But Egypt itself, the 
only province which* had been exempt, 
since the time of Diocletian, from 

« 1 On the oonqueit of JeruBalsm, an event so 
intereatlog to the church, see tho Annals of 
Eutychiiu (tom. it. p. 212>223), and the lament- 
ations of the monk Antioclms (apudBaronlum, 
Annal. Gcdei. a.d. 644, Ko. 16-26), whose one 
hundred and twenty-uiue homilies are still ex- 
tqut, if what no one mdi may be said to be 
extant. 

2 The life of this worthy saint Is composed 
by Leontiua, a eontemporaiy bishop ; and I 
Bud in ^TonJus (AnnaL Ecelei. A.D. 610, No. 
10, 4io.)7and Hleury (tom. Till. p. 286-242) lufll- 
sbntextraotiof this adifyl^ work. 

« Bee Hill, of Jews, vol UL p. 240.-1I. 


foreign and domestic war, was again 
subdued by the successors of Cyrus, 
Pelusium, the key of that bii conquest 
impervious country, was oiBcypt. 
surprised by tho cavalry of the Persi- 
ans ; they passed, with impunity, the 
innumerable channels of the Delta, .ind 
explored the long valley of tlie Nile, 
from tiui pyramitls of Memphis to the 
confuics of .4lthiopia. Alexandria miglit 
have been relieved by a naval force, 
but the archbishop and the prefect 
embarked for Cyprus; and Chosroes 
entered the second city of the empire, 
wliich still preserved a w^calthy rem- 
nant of industry and commerce. His 
western trophy was erected, not on the 
wjilla of Carthage,* but in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tripoli: tho Greek colonies 
of Cyr|n6 were Anally extirpated ; and 
the conqueror, treading in the footsteps 
of Alexander, returned in triumph 
through the sands of the Lybian desert. 
In the same campaign, niBcoaquest 
another army advanced Asia amor, 
from the Euphrates to the Thracian 
Bosphorus ; Cnalcedon surrendered after 
a long siege, and a Persian camp was 
maintained above ten years in the pres- 
ence of Constantinople. Tho sea-coast 
of Pontiis, the city of Ancyra, and the 
isle of Rhodes, are enumerated among 
the last conquests of the great king ; 
and if Chosroes had possessed any 
maritime power, his boundless am- 
bition would have spread slavery and 
desolation over the prorinces of Europe. 

From tho long-disputed banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates; the bii rctga aad 
reign of the grandson of ®»«>nac«icc. 
Nushirvan wi^ suddenly extended to 
the Hellespont and the Nile, the ancient 
limits of the Persian monarchy. But 
the provinces, which had been fashioned 
by the habits of six hundred years to 
the virtues and vices of the Roman 
government, supported with reluctance 
the yoke of the barbarians. The idea 
of a republic was kept alive by the in- 

1 The error of Baronlui, and manjr others 
who have carried the arms of Chosroes to Oar 
tbage Instead of Cbalcedon, is founded on the 
near resemblance of the Greek words 

and in the test of Tbeophsaei, 

Ac., which have been sometimes confounded by 
transcribers, and sometimes by erlttoi. 
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stitutions, or at least by the writini^ 
of the Greeks and Romans, and tne 
subjects of Heraclius had been educated 
to pronounce the words of liberty and 
law. But it has always been the pride 
and policy of Oriental princes to dis* 
play the titles and attributes of their 
omnipotence; to upbraid a nation of 
slaves with their true name and abject 
condition, and to enforce, by cruel and 
insolent threats, the rigour of their 
absolute commands. The Christians of 
the East were scandalised by the wor- 
ship of fire, and the impious doctrine 
of the two principles : the Magi were not 
less intolerant than the bishops ; and 
the martyrdom of some native Persians, 
who had deserted the religion of Zoro- 
aster,* was conceived to be the prelude 
of a derce and general persecution. 
By the oppressive laws of JusC^ian, 
the adversaries of the church were 
made the enemies of the state ; the 
alliance of the Jews, Nestorians, and 
Jacobites, had contributed to the suc- 
cess of Chosroes, and his partial favour 
to the sectaries provoked the hatred 
and fears of the Catholic clergy. Con- 
scious of their fear and hatred, the 
Persian conqueror governed his new 
subjects with an iron sceptre; and, as 
if he suspected the stability of his do- 
minion, he exhausted their wealth by 
exorbitant tributes and licentious rap- 
ine; despoiled or demolished the 
temples of the East ; and transported 
to his heredita^ realms the gold, the 
silver, the precious marbles, the arts, 
find the artists of the Asiatic cities. In 
the obscure picture of the calamities of 
the empire,^' it is not epiy to discern 
the figure of Chosroes himself, to separ- 
ate his actions from those of bis lieuten- 
ants, or to ascertain his personal merit 
in the general blaze of glory and mag- 
nificence. He enjoyed with ostentation 

1 The sets of St. Anastasius are pab< 
Med In thoie Of the seventh nneral ooundl, 
from whence Banmiui (Annal. Ecclee. a.z>. (IU, 
626, 627)an(l Butler (Lives of the Saints, vol. L p. 
242, 248) have taken their accounts. The holy 
martyr deiertedrfrom the Persian to the Roman 
•nuy, became a monk at Jerusalem, and in- 
sulted the worship of the Magi, which was then 
eiUblished at Omrea in Palestine. 

) ' If Abulpharagitts, Dynast, p. 99. Rlmacin, 
Hist. Saraoea. p. U. 


the fruits of victory, and frequently 
retired from the hardships of war to 
the luxury of the palace. But in the 
space of twenty-four years, he was de- 
terred by superstition or resentment 
from approacliing the gates of Ctesi- 
phou: and bis tavourito residence bf 
Artemita, or Dastagerd, was situated 
beyond the Tigris, about sixty miles 
to the north of the capital.* The ad- 
jacent pastures were covered with 
fiocks and herds : the4)aradi8e or park 
was replenished with pheasants, pea- 
cocks, ostriches, roebucks, and wild 
boars, and the noble game of lions and 
tigers was -Bometimes turned loose for 
the bolder pleasure of the chase. Nine 
hundred and sixty elephants, were 
maintained for the use or splendour of 
the great king : his tents and baggage 
were carried into the field by twelve 
thousand great camels, and eight thou- 
sand of a smaller size ;* and toe royal 
stables were filled with six thousand 
mules and horses, among whom the 
names of Shebdiz and fiirid are re- 
nowned for their speed or beauty. * Six 
thousand guards successively mounted 
before the palace gate ; the service of 
the interior apartments was pc.^formed 
by twelve thousand slaves, and in the 
number of three thousand virgins, the 
fairest of Asia, some happy concubine 
might console her master for the age or 
toe indifieibnce of Sira. The various 
treasures of gold, silver, gems, silks, 
and aromatics, were dep(mted in a 
hundred subterraneouB vaults; and the 
chamber Bodaverd denoted the acci- 
dental dft of the winds which had 
wafted toe spoils of Heraclius into one 

1 D’Anville, M4m. de I'Acad^mie dei loscrip* 
tioni. tom. mil. p. 5(d’671. 

* The difference between the two races con- 
sists in one or two humps : the dromedary has 
only one ; the slse of (be pr^r camel is la^er ; 
the count 7 he comes from, Turklstan or Bactri 
ana; the dromedary is confined to Arabia and 
Africa. Huffon, Hist Nsturelle, tom. xl. p. 
211, Ac. Aiistot Hilt Animal, tom. L 1 11. e; 
l,tom.ii.p.lS6. 

* The njini of these scenes of Khoosroo*i 
magnificence have been visited by Sir IL X 
Borter, At the ruins of Xokht 1 Bostao, he 
saw a gorgeous picture of a hunt, singularly 
illustrative of this passage. Travels, vol. U. p. 
204. Klsta Shirene, wnicb he aftefAardi ex- 
amined, appears to have been the pelaoe Of 
Dastagerd. Vol il pp. 173-176.— M. 
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of the Syrian harbours of his riral. 
The voice of flattery, and perhaps of 
fiction, is not ashamed to compute the 
thirty thousand rich hangings that 
adorned the walls ; the forty thousand 
columns of silver, or more probably of 
marble, and plated wood, that sup- 
ported the roof; and tlio thousand 
globes of gold suspended in the dome, 
to imitate the motions of the planets 
and the consttdlations of the zodiac.* 
Whil(r the Persian monarch coutem* 
platt'd the wonders of his art and 
power, he received an epistle from an 
obscure citizen of Mecca, inviting hiiu 
to acknowledge Mahomet as the apostle 
of God. He rejected the invitation, 
and tore the epistle. “ It is thus,” ex- 
claimed the Arabian prophet, “that 
God will tear the kiugaom, and reject 
the supplications of Chosroes. Placed 

on the verge of the two great empires of 
the East, Mahomet observed with secret 
joy the progress of their mutual de- 
struction ; and in the midst of the Per- 
sian triumphs, he ventured to foretell 
that before many ;jpars should elapse, 
victory would again return to the 
banners of the Romans.^ 

1 Ibeophanes, ChroQOgfrapli. p. 26S, D’Her- 
belot, Bibliotheciuti Oricatale, p. 997. The 
Greeks describe the decay, the Persians the 
splendour, of Dostagerd ; but the former speak 
from the modest witness of the eye, the latter 
from the vague report of the ear. 

^ The liistorians of M.ihomet7 Abulfeda (in 
Vit. Mohammed, p. 92, 9«), ami Gagnier (Vie 
dc Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 247), date this embassy 
In the seventh year of the Hegira, which com- 
mences A.D. «28, May 11. Their chronology is 
erroneous, since Chosroes died in the month of 
February of the same yesr(Pagl, Crlfcica, tom, 
ii. p. The Count de BouialnviUiers (Vie 
de Mahomed, p. 327,828) places this embassy 
about A.D. 616, soon after the conquest of 
Palestine. Yet Mahomet would scarcely liave 
ventured so soon on so bold a step. 

See the tlilrtieth chapter of the Koran, en- 
titled iht Orfektt, Our honest and learned 
►translator, Sale ,p. S80, 331), fairly states this 
conjecture, guess, wager, of Mahomet; but 
Bonlalnviillers(p. 829.344), with wicked inten- 
Uons, labours to establish this evident ])rophecy 
of a future event, which must, in Ids opuion, 
embarrass the Christian polemics. 

* Khoosroo Purvee* was encamped on the 
banks of the Karasoo river when he received 
the letter of Mahomet, lie tore the letter and 
threw ji into the Karasoo. For this action, the 
moderate author of the Zeenutul-Tuarikh calls 
him a wretch, and rejoices in all his subsequent 
miifoittmw. Theaa ifflpfpsaidBB aUU exist. I 


At the time when this prediction is 
said to have been de- siitreiiof 
livered, no prophecy could 
be more distemt from its accomplish- 
ment, BLUce the first twelve years of 
Heraclius announced the approaching 
dissolution of the empire. If the mo- 
tives of Chosroes had been pure and 
honounible, he must have ended the 
quarrel with the death of Phocas, and 
he would have embraced, as his best 
ally, the fortunate African who had so 
generously avenged the injuries of his 
benefactor Maurice. The prosecution 
of tlie war revealed the true character 
*of the barbarian; and the suppliant 
embassies of Heraclius to beseech his 
clemency, that he would spare the 
innocent, accept a tribute, and give 
peace to the world, were rejected with 
contethptuous silence or insolent men- 
ace. Syria, Egypt, and the provinces 
of Asia, were subdued by the Persian 
arms, while Europe, from the confines 
of Istria to the long wall of Thrace, was 
oppressed by the Avars, unsatiated 
with the blood and rapine of the Italian 
war. They had coolly massacred their 
male captives in the sacred field of 
Pannouia; the women and children 
were reduced to servitude, and the 
noblest virgins were abandoned to tho 
promiscuous lust of the barbarians. The 
amorous matron who opened the gates 
of Friuli, passed a short night in the 
arms of her royal lover; the next 
evening Romilda was condemned to the 
embraces of twelve Avars, and the third 
day the Lombard pi;;|ticesB was impaled 
in the sight of the camp, while the 
cliagan observed with a cruel smih!, 
that such a liusband was the fit re- 
ooirmense of her lewdness and perfidy.’ 
By tWsc implacable enemies, Heraclius, 
oh either side, was insulted and be- 
1 Paul Warnefrid, de Gestis liaugobardorum, 
1. iv. c. 88. 42. Muxatorl, Annali d'ltalia, tom. 
V. p. 803, &c. 

remarked to a Peraian, when encamped near 
the Karasoo, in 1800, that the banka were very 
high, which mast make it dillicult to apply ita 
waters to irrigation. “It once fertilised the 
whole country,” said the zealous Mohammedan, 
“but its channel sunk with horror from its 
banks, when that madman, Khoosroo, threw 
our holy Prophet's letter into ita stream ; which 
has ever since been accursed and useless.” 
Makolm'f Ma, vol. i. p. 128.-M. 
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siopcd: and tho Homan empire was 
rcdiiced to the walls o£ Constantinople, 
with the remnant of Greece, Italy, and 
Africa, and some maritime cities, from 
Tyre to Trebizond, of the Asiatic 
coast. After the loss of E^pt the 
capital was alHictcd by famine and 
pestilence ; and the emperor, incapable 
of resistance, and hopeless of relief, had 
resolved to transfer his person and 
government to tho more secure residence 
of Carthage. His ships were already 
laden with the treasures of the palace ; 
but his flight was arrested by the patri- 
arch, who armed the powers of religion 
in tho defence of his country, led« 
Hcraclius to the altar of St. Sophia, 
and extorted a solemn oath, that he 
M'ould live and die with the people 
whom God had intrusted to liis care. 
Thechagau was encamped in thorplains 
of Thrace ; but he dissembled his per- 
tijlious designs, and solicited an inter- 
view with the emperor near the town 
of Heraclea. Their reconciliation was 
celebrated with c(j[iie8trian games ; the 
senate and people in their gayest apparel 
resorted to tho festival of peace ; and 
tho Avars beheld, with envy and desire, 
the spectacle of Homan luxury. On a 
Buddeu the hippodrome was eucoin- 
passed by the Scythian cavalry, who 
had pressed their secret and nocturnal 
march : the tremendous sound of the 
cliagan’c whip gave tlie signal of the 
assault; and Heraclius, wrapping his 
diadem round his arm, was saved, with 
extreme hazard, by the fleetness of his 
horse. So rapid was the pursuit, that 
the Avars almost'entered the golden 
gate of Constantinople with the flying 
crowds;" but tho plunder of the 
suburbs rewarded their treason, and 
they transported beyond the Danube 
two lundred and seventy thousand 
captives. On the shore of Chalce- 
don, the emperor held a safer confer- 
ence with a more honourable foe, who, 
before Heraclius descended from his 
galley, saluted with reverence and pity 
the majesty of the purple. Tlie friendly 

^ The Paadud Chronicle, which 
introduces fragments of history Into u ixuren 
list of names and dates, gives the best iiucouut 
of the treason of the Avars, p. 389, 890. The 
number of captives is added by Nicephorus. 


offer of Sain, the Persian general, to 
conduct an embassy to EasoUeiti 
the presence of the great p**®®* 
king, was accepted with the warmest 
gratitude, und tho prayer for pardon 
and peace was humbly presented by 
the prffitorian prefect, the prefect of the 
city, and one of the first ecclesiastics of 
the patriarchal church." But the lieu- 
tenant of Chosroes had fatally mistaken 
the intentions of his master. ‘‘It was 
not ail embassy,"’ saj^ the tyrant of 
Asia, “ it was the person of Heraclius, 
bound in chains, tnat he should have 
bmught to the foot of my throne. I 
will never give peace to the emperor of 
Rome, till he has abjured his crucifled 
God, and embraced the worship of the 
sun.’" Sain was flayed alive, according 
to the inhuman practice of his country ; 
and the separate and rigorous confine- 
ment of the ambassadors violated the 
law of nations, and the faith of an 
express stipulation. Yet the experience 
of six years at length persuaded the 
Persian monarch to renounce the con- 
quest of Constantinople, and to specify 
the annual tribute** or ransom of the 
Homan Empire ; a thousand talents of 
gold, a thousand talents of silver, a 
thousand silk robes, a thousand horses, 
and a thousand virgins. Heraclius 
subscribed these iguominious terms; 
but the time and space which he ob- 
tained to odllect such treasures from 
the poverty of the East, was indus- 
triously employed in the preparations 
of a bold and desperate attack. 

Of the characters conspicuous in his- 
tory, that of Heraclius is Bbpnpmttoai 
one of the most extra- 
ordinary and inconsistent. In tho first 
and last years ofca Ions reign, the 
emperor appears to be the slave of 
sloth, of pleasure, or of superstition, 
the careless and impotent spectator of> 
the public calamities. But the languid 
mists of the mominff and evening are 
separated by the brightness of the 
meridian sun : the Arcadius of tho 
palace, arose the Ciesar of the camp ) 


UKewue consubttw wo mem oi uio rascAU 
Chronicle, which was composed, perhaps a^ 
Alexandria, under the reign of HeracUui. 
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and the honour of Rome and Heraclius 
was gloriously retrieved by the ex- 
ploits and trophies of six adventurous 
campaigns, it was the duty of the 
Byzantine historians to have revealed 
the causes of his slumber and vigilance. 
At this distance, we can only conjecture 
that he was endowed with more per- 
sonal courage than political resolution : 
that he was detained by the charms 
and perhaps the arts of his niece 
Martina, with wl^m, after the death of 
Eudocia, he contracted an incestuous 
marriage ; and that ho yielded to the 
base advice of the counsellors, wh(\ 
urged as a fundamental law, that tlie 
life of tlie emperor should never be ex- 
posed ill the Held.* Terliaps ho was 
awiilioiied by the last insolent demand 
of the Persian comiueror ; but at the 
moment when Heraclius assumed the 
spirit of a iiero, the only hopes of the 
Koimuis were drawn from the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, which might threaten 
the proud prosperity of ChoA’oes, and 
must bo favourable to those who had 
attained the lowest period of depres- 
8ion.3 To provide ibr the expenses of 
war, w<as the first care of the emperor ; 
and for* the purpose of collecting 
the tribute, ho was allowed to solicit 
the knevolcuce of the eastern pro- 
vinces. But the revenue no longer 
flowed in the usual channels ; the credit 

^ IsicephoruB (p. 10, 11), who brands this 
marriage with the names of and 

ififiiroi, is happy to observe, that of two sons, 
its Incestuous fruit, the elder was marked by 
Providenoo with a stiff neck, the younger with 
the loss of hearing. 

3 Geofte of Pisidla (Acroas. 1. 112-125. u. 6), 
who states the opinions, acquits the pusillan- 
imous counsellors of any sinister view. 
Would he have excusedftho proud and con- 
temptuous admonition of Crispus'/ 

^anriXu (pxffKt Ka7a>Ktfi<rdn$9 

jlteWXna, xal r«if voffu 

ftim, 

3 E; tar It’ ipftivat 

Xiytm* eh dTW*er«#, 

, Kilfllu T9 Afl/Tflv fv Kum; 7a tlifahfj 
'AfrufTpeifuts Jj. &C. 

George Idsld. Acroas. i. 61, &c., p. 4. 
The Orientals are not less fond of rnnarklng 
tills stranfe vicissitude ; and i remember some 
story of Ehosrou Parviz, not very unlike the 
ring of Polycrates of Samos. 


of an arbitrary prince is annihilated by 
bis power ; and toe GOurag[o of Eeracliui 
was first displayed in daring to borrow 
the consecrated wealth of churches, 
under the solemn vow of restoring, with 
nsury, whatever he had been compelled 
to employ in the service of religion and 
of the empire. Tbo clergy themselves 
appear to have sympathised with the 
public distress ; and the discreet pc,tri- 
arch of Alexandria, without admitting 
the precedent of sacrilege, assisted his 
sovereign by the miraculous or season- 
able revelation of a secret treasure.* 
Of the soldiers who had conspired with 
I’hocas, only two were found to have 
survived the stroke of time and of the 
liarbariuns ; ’ the loss, even of these 
seditious veterans, was imperfectly sup- 
plied by tlio new levies of Heraclius, 
and tlib gold of the sanctuary united, 
in the same camp, the names, and arms, 
and languages of the East and West. 
He would have been content with the 
neutrality of the Avars; and his 
friendly entreaty that the chagau 
would act, not as the euomy, but as the 
guardian, of the empire, was accom- 
panied with a more persuasive donative 
of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
Two days after the festival of Easter, 
the emperor, exchanging his pui^ple for 
the simple garb of a penitent and 
warrior,^ gave the sipal of his depart- 
ure. To the faith of the people Herac- 
Hub recommended his children; the 
civil and military powers were vested 
in the most deserving hands, and the 
discretion of the pat^areh and senate 
was authorised to save or surrender the 

1 Baronlus graijely relates this discovery, or 
rather transmutation, of barrels, not of honey, 
but of gold (Annal. Eccles. a.d. (520, No. 3. &c.). 
Yet the loan was arbitrary, since It was col- 
lected by soldiers, who were ordered to leave 
the patriarch of Alexandria no more than one 
hundred pounds of gold. Nicepborus (p. 11), 
two hundred years afterwards, speaks with ill- 
humour of this contribution, which tlie church 
of Constantinople might still feel. 

Tbcophylttct Simocatta, 1. viii. c. 12. This 
dreumstauce need not excite our suiprise. The 
muster-roll of a regiment, oven in time of 
peace, Is renewed in less than twenty or twenty- 
live years. 

3 Ho changed his purple., for black buskins, 
and dyed them red in the blood of the Eersians 
(< ieo^. Pisid. Acroas. ill. 1 18, 1 21, 122. th« 

Notes of Fogglnl, p. 35). 
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city, if they should be oppressed in his 
absence by the superior forces of the 
enemy, 

The neighbouring heights of Choice- 
don were covered with 
tents and arms: but if 
the new levies of Herac* 
lius had been rashly led 
to the attack, the victory of the 
Persians in the sight of Constantinople 
might have been the last day of the 
Roman empire. As imprudent would 
it have been to advance into the pro- 
vinces of Asia, leaving their innumer- 
able cavalry to intercept his convoys, 
and continually to iiang on the lassitude 
and disorder of his rear. But the 
Creeks were still masters of the sea ; a 
fleet of galleys, transports, and store- 
ships, was assembled in the harbour ; 
the barbarians consented to cm&rk ; a 
8t<^dy wind canied them through the 
Hellespont ; the western and southern 
coast of Asia Minor lay on 'their left 
hand ; the spirit of their chief was first 
displayed in a storm ; and even the 
eunuchs of his train were excited to 
suffer and to work by the example of 
their master. He landed his troops on 
the confines of Syria and Cilicia, in the 
gulf of Scanderoon, where the coast 
suddenly turns to the south ; * and his 
discernment was expressed in the choice 
of this important posf.^ From all sides, 

} George of Plsidia (Acroae. ii. 10, p. 8) has 
fixed this irai)ortant pnlnt of the Syrian and 
Cilician gates. They are elegantly described 
by Xenophon, who marched through them a 
thousand years before. A narrow pass of three 
stadia between stfeep high rocks (wtryoj 
sXijSaroi) and the Mediterranean, was closed 
at each end by strong ^tes, impregnable to the 
land (wsryiX^Uf ai)* sv accessible by sea 
(Anab^is, 1. i. p. 3.*), 30, with Hutchinson's 
(Geographical Dissertation, p. vi.). The gates 
were thirty-five parasangs, or leagues from 
Tarsus (Ajaabasis, I i, ]>. 33, S4), aud eight or 
ten from Antioch, ('oinparo Itinerar. wessel- 
ing. p. r>80, 581. Schultens, Index Geograph, 
ad calcem Vit. Saladiu. p. 9. Voyage en Tur- 
quie et en PSrse, par M. Otter, tcm. I p. 78, 79). 

Heraclius might write to a friend In the 
modest words of Cicero ; " Castra habalmus ea 
ipsa qo» contra Darium habuerat apud Issum 
Alexander, Imporator hand paul> lueiior quam 
aut tu ant ego." Ad Atticum, v, 20. Issus, a 
rich and flourishing city in the time of Xeno- 
phon, was rained by the prosperity of Alex- 
andria or Scanderoon, on (M othw side of the 
bay. 


first expodltioa 
ofEstaeUni 
against the 
Persians. 


the scattered garrisons of the maritime 
cities and the mountains might repair 
with speed and safety to his Imperial 
standard. The natural fortifications of 
Cilicia protected, and even concealed, 
the camp of Heraclius, which was 
pitched near Issus, on the same ground 
where Alexander had vanquished the 
host of Darius. The angle which the 
emperor occupied, was deeply indented 
into a vast semicircle of the Asiatic, 
j Armenian, and Syriax provinces ; and to 
M'hat.soever point of the circumference 
I he should direct his attack, it was easy 
for him to dissemble his own motions, 
juid to prevent those of the enemy. In 
the camp of Issus, the Roman general 
reformed tlie sloth aud disorder of the 
veterans, and educated the new recruits 
in the knowledge and practice of mili- 
tary virtue. Unfolding the miraculous 
image of Christ, he urged them to 
rmwjt the holy altars which bad been 
profaned by the worahippers of fire; 
addressing them by tne endearing ap- 
pellations of sons and brethren, he de- 
plored the public and private wrongs of 
the republic. The subjects of a monarch 
were persuaded that they fought in the 
cause of freedom ; and a similar enthu- 
siasm was communicated to the foreign 
mercenaries, who must have viewed 
with equal indifference the interest of 
Rome and of Persia. Heraclius him- 
self, witlP'thc skill and patience of a 
centurion, inculcated the lessons of the 
school of tactics, and the soldiers M^ere 
assiduously trained in the use of their 
weapons, and the exercises and evolu- 
tions of the field. The (Rivalry and 
infantry in light or heavy armour were 
divided into two parties ; the trumpets 
were fixed in the centre, and t^cir 
signals directed the march, the charge, 
tlm retreat, or pursuit ; the direct or 
oblique order, the deep or extended 
phalanx; to represent in fictitious com- 
bat the operations of genuine war. 
Whatever hardship the emperor im- 
posed on the troops, be iufiicted with 
equal severity on himself ; their labour, 
their diet, their sleep, were measured 
by the inflexible rules of discipline; 
and. without despising the en^y, they 
were taught to repose an implicit con* 
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ddetice ib their own valour and tho 
wisdom of their leader. Cilicia waa 
soon encompassed with tho Persian] 
arms ; but tiicir cavalry hesitated to i 
cuter the defiles of Mount Taurus, tiU 
they were circumvented by the evolu- 
tions of Heraclius, who insensibly 
gained their rear, whilst he appeared 
to present his front in order of Wtle. 
By a false motion which seemed to 
threaten Armenia, he drew them, 
against their wisites, to a general 
action. They were tempted by the 
artful disorder of his camp ; but when 
they advanced to combat, the ground, 
the sun, and the expectation of both 
armies, were unpropitious to the barba- 
rians; the Romans successfully re- 
peated their tactics in a field of battle,' 
and the event of the day declared to 
the world, that the Persians were not 
invincible, and that a hero was in- 
vested with the purple. Strong in 
victory and fame, Heraclius boldly 
ascended tho heights of Mount Taurus, 
directed his march through the plains 
of Cappadocia, and established his 
troops for tho winter season, in safe and 
plentiful quarters on the banks of the 
river Hal^.’ His soul was superior to 
tiie vanity of entertaining Constanti- 
nople with an imperfect triumph ; but 
the presence of the emperor was indis- 
pensably required to soothe the restless 
and rapacious spirit of tho A^. 

Since tho days of Scipio and Haunibal^ 

BUMcoad no bolder enterprise had 

•xpeditioa. been attempted tlian that 
ivhich Heraclius acliieved for the de- 
liverance of the empire.^ He permitted 

^ Foggisf Annotst. (p. 81) Buspeots that tbs 
Persians were deceived by the wiwXs- 
of ASlian (Tactic, of 48), an intricate 
Rpiral motion of the army. He observes (p. 28) 
that the military deierlptiins of (jeorge of 
i'isidia are transcribed in the Tactics of the 
Km^eror Leo. 

^ George of Piiidia, an eye-witness (Across. 
1i. 122, &o.), desedbed, In three aermeit or 
cantos, the first expedition of Heracliua The 
poem has been lately (1777) pnbllfiiied at Borne ; 
but such vague and declamatory praise is far 
from •corresponding with the sai^guine hopes 
of B'AnviUi^ Ac. 

STheophahei (p. earriei Heraclius 
swiftly (Mfi r^xii) into Armenia. Nice- 
phorus (p. lix thow as oanfoumli the two ex- 
P^lttoo% the .^vines of Lasioa. 

Batychltts (AnnaL tom. U. p. 181) hfsi given dm 
VOI* II 


tho Persians to Oppress for a while tho 
provinces, and to insult with impunity 
the capital of the Hast; while the 
lU)man emperor explored his perilous 
way through the Black Sea,' and the 
mountains of Armenia, penetrated into 
the heart of Persia," and recalled the 
armies of the great king to the defence 
of their bleeding country. With a 
select band of nvo thousand soldiers, 
Heraclius sailed from Constantinople to 
Trebbwud ; assembled his forces which 
had wintered in the Pontic regions ; and 
from tlie mouth of the Phosis to the 
^pian sea, encouraged his subjects 
atfd allies to march with the successor 
of Constantine under the faithful and 
victorious banner of the cross. When 
the regions of Lucullus and Poinpey 
first pas^d the Euphrates, they blushed 
at their easy victory over the natives of 
Armenia. But the long experience of 
war had hardened the minds and bodies 
of that effeminate people; their ztml 
and bravery were approved in tlie 
service of a declining empire ; they ab- 
horred and feared the usurpation of tho 
house of Sassan, and the memory of 

ersccution envenomed their pious 

aired of tho enemies of Christ. Tho 
limits'of Armenia, as it had been ceded 
to the Emperor Maurice, extended as 
far 08 Araxes : the river submitted 
to the mdignity of a bridge, ^ and Hera- 
5000 men, with the more probable station of 
Trebixend. 

1 From Constantinople to Trebizond, with a 
fair wind, four or five days ; from thence to 
Erzerom, five ; to Erivan, twelve ; to Tauris. 
ten ; in all thirty-two. SnclPiB the Itinerary of 
Tavernier (Voyages, tom. i. p. 12-66), who was 
perfectly conversant with toe roads of Asia. 
Toumefort, who traselled with a pasha, spent 
ten or twelve days between Trebizond and 
Erzerom (Voyage du Levant, tom. ill. lettre 
zviil.) ; and Chardin ^Voyages, tom. 1. p. 249- 
254) gives the more correct distance of fifty- 
three paiasangs, each of 6000 paces (what 
paces?) between Erivan and Tauris. 

3 The expedition of Heraclius into Persia is 
finely illnstrated by M. D'Anvillf (M6moires de 
TAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii, p. 65!)- 
67$). He discoveih the situation of Gandzaca. 
Thebarma, Dastagerd, with admirable ekill 
and learning ; but the obscure campaign of 621 
be passes over in silence. 

> £t pontem indignatus Araxei. 

^gil,iEneid,viiL728. 

The river Anxei is noisy, rapid, vehement, 
and with the melting of the snows, inesistitde : 
the strongest and most mas^ bridges tie swept 
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clius, in the footsteps of Mark Antony, 
advanced towards tlie city of Tauris or 
Gandzaca/ tho ancient and modern 
capital of one of the provinces of Media. 
At the head of forty thousand men, 
Chosroos himself had returned from 
some distant expedition to oppose the 
progress of the Roman arms ; but he 
I'etreated on the approach of Heracliiis, 
declining the generous alternative of 
peace or of battle. Instca^l of half a 
million of inliabitants, which have been 
ascribed to Tauris under tho reign of 
the Sophys, tho city contained no more 
than three thousand houses ; but the 
value of the royal treasures was en- 
hanced by a tradition, that they were 
the spoils of Croesus, which liad been 
transported by Cyrus from the citadel 
of Sardes. The rapid conquests of 
Heracliiis were suspended only by the 
winter season ; a motive of prudence, 
or superstition,' determined his retreat 
into the province of Albania, along the 
shores of tho Caspian ; and his tents 
were most probably pitched in tho plains 
of Mogan,^ the favourite encampment 
of Oriental princes. In the course of 
this successful inroad, he signalised tho 
zeal and revenge of a Christian emperor : 
at his command, the soldiers ex- 
tinguished the fire, and destroyed the 
temples, of the Magi ; the statues of 
Chosroea, whoaspired to divine honours, 
M ere abandoned to the flames ; and the 

away by the current ; and its mlign^ion Is 
attbbted by the ruins of many arches near the old 
town of Zutfa. VuyagesdeChardin, tom. 1. p. 232. 

> Cliardin, tomi i p. 255'2r)9. With the 
Orientals (D'llerbelot, mbliotb. Orient p. 834), 
he ascribes the foundation of Tauris, or Tebris, 
to Zobeitie, the wife of .the famous Caliph 
Haroun Alrashid ; but it appears to have been 
more ancient; and the names of Gandzaca, 
(lozaca, (iaza, are expressive of the royal 
treasure. The number oi 350,000 inhabitants is 
reduced by Chardin from 1,100,000, the popular 
estimate. 

^ He opened the Gospel, and applied or in- 
terpreted the ilrsi casual passage to the name 
and situation of Albania. Theophanes, p. 258. 

Tho heath of Mogan, between the Cyrus 
and the A raxes, Is sixty parasangs in length and 
twenty in breadth (Oleariua, p. 1023, 1024), 
abounding In waters and fruitful pastures (Hist, 
de Nadir shah, translated by Mr. Jones from a 
Persian MS. part. it. p. 2, S). See the encamp- 
ments of Timur (Hist, par; bheiel'eddin All, I v. 
0 . 37, 1. t1. c. la) and* the coronation of Nadir 
Shah (Hilt. Persanne, p. 8-18 asd the Eni^ 
Life by Mr. Jones, p. dl, 


ruins of Thebarma dr Ormu^* which had 
given birth to Zoroaster himself, made 
some atonement for the injuries of tho 
holy sepulchre. A purer spirit of re- 
ligion was shown in the relief and de- 
liverance of fifty thousand captives. 
Heraclius was rewarded by their tears 
and grateful acclamations; but this 
wise measure, which spread the fame of 
his benevolence, did'nsed the murmurs 
of the Persians against the pride and 
obstinacy of their own sovereign. 

Amidst the glories of the succeeding 
campaign, Heraclius is almost lost to 
our eyes, and to those of tho liyzantine 
histormna.' From the spacious and 
fruitful plains of Albania, the emperor 
appears to follow tho chain of Hyr- 
canian mountains, to descend into tho 

rovinces of Media or Irak, and to carry 

is victorious arms as far as tho royal 
cities of Casbin and Ispahan, which had 
iievor been approached by a Roman con- 
queror. Alarmed by tho danger of his 
kingdom, the powers of Chosrocs were 
already recalled from the Nile and the 
Bosphorus, and ^jirco formidable armies 
surrounded, in a distant and hostile 
loud, the camp of the emperor. The 
Colchian allies prepared to ^desert his 
standard ; and the fears of the bravest 
veterans were expressed, rather than 
concealed, by their desponding silence. , 

1 Thebarma aud Ormla, near the lake Spauta, 
are proved' to be the same city by D'Anville 
(MdmoireB de TAeadcmie, tom. xxvUi. p. 504, 
503). it is honoured as the birth-] ilaco of 
Zoroaster, accordiug to the Persians (Schultens, 
Index Geograph, p. 18); and their traditiiu isljt 
fortified by M. Perron d’Anquetil (Mem. \ 
I’Acad. del Inicript. torn. xxxl. p. 375), with 
some texts from his, or their, Zendtu; esta.* 

3 1 cannot find, and (what ie ranch more) M. 
D'Anville does not attempt to seek, th'e balban, 
Tarantum, territo^ of the Huns, &c., men- 
tioned by Tbeopbanes^p. 260-262). Kutychius 
(Annal. tom. ii. p. 231, 232), an Insufficient 
author, names Asphahan ; and Casbin is most 
probably the city of Sapor. Ispahan is twecity- 
four days' journey from Tauris, and Casbin 
half way between them (Voyages de Tavernier, 
tom. i. p. 68-82). 

* D’Anville (Mdm. de I'Acad, des Inse. tom. 
mil. p. 560) laboured to prove the identity of 
these two cities; but according to M. St. 
Martin, voL xi. p. 97, not with pmect inoeeu. 
Onrmiah, called Ariema in the ancient Pehlvl 
books, if ooniidered, both by tba fbUoweiii (A 
Zoroaster and by the Mohammcnani, li hii 
hirtb-plaee. Itiidtqatedinthesott^Iirt 
efAderU4itt.-M, 
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**}5e not terrified,” said the intrepid 
Heraclius, **by the multitude of your 
foes. With the aid of Heaven, one 
Boman may triumph over a thousand 
barbarians. But if we devote our lives 
for the salvation of our brethren, we 
shall obtain the crown of martyrdom, 
and our immortal reward will be liW- 
ally paid by God and posterity. ” These 
magnanimous scntiinents were sup- 
ported by the vigour of his actions. 
He repelled the threefold attack of the 
Persians, improved the divisions of their 
chiefs, and by a well-concerted train of 
marches, retreats, and successful a(f- 
tions, finally chased them from the field 
into tne fortified cities of Media and 
Assyria. In the severity of the winter 
season, Sabaroza deemed himself secure 
in the walls of Saldan : he was surprised 
by the activity of Heraclius, who divided 
his troops, and performed a laborious 
march in the silence of the night. The 
flat roofs of the houses were defended 
with useless valour against the darts 
and torches of the Homans : the satraps 
and nobles of Persia, with their wives 
and children, and the flower of their 
martial youth, were either slain or 
made praoners. The general escaped 
by a precipitate flight, but his golden 
armour was the prize of the conqueror : 
and the soldiers of Heraclius enjoyed 
the wealth and repose which they had 
so nobly deserved. On the return of 
spring, the emperor traversed in seven 
days the mountains of Curdiston, and 
passed without resistance the rapid 
stream of the Tigris. Oppressed by the 
weight^f their spoils and captives, the 
Homan army baited under the walls of 
Amida; and Heraclius informed, the 
senate of Constantinople of his safety 
and success, which they had already 
felt by the retreat of the besiegers. 
'Jhe bridges of the Euphrates were 
destroyed by the Persians ; but as soon 
as the emperor had discovered a ford, 
they hastily retired to defend tlie banks 
of the Sams,* b Glicia. That river, 

^ At ten parasangi froia Thiub, the atmv of 
the:younger Crrop paMed the SmB,* tane 
plethm in breuth^, the Pyiamui a itadium fn 
mdtlL tin live pSxaeengs ferther to the eeit 
vXent^, Asahn, 1. i p, IS, 80.. 

* yowtlieSiheQ.«IC 


an impetuous torrent, was about three 
hundred feet broad; the bridge was 
fortified with strong turrets ; and the 
banks were lined with barbarian archers. 
After a bloody conflict, wiiicb continndd 
Hll the evening, the Eomons prevailed 
in the assault ; and a person of gigantic 
size was slain and thrown into the Sarus 
by the band of the emperor himself. 
The enemies wore dispersed and dis- 
mayed; Heraclius pursued bis march 
to Seb^tc in Cappadocia ; and at the 
expiration of three yours, the same 
coast of tlie Enxine applauded his return 
Jfrom a long and viotorions expedition.* 

Instead of skirmishins on the frontier, 
the two monarchs who saUTtnaeiof 
disputed the empire of 
the East aimed their des'- pinSa^ 
perate^trokes at the heart 
of their rival. Tiie military force of 
Persia was wasted by the marches and 
combats of twenty years, and many of 
the veterans, who had survived the 
perils of the sword and the climate, 
were still detained in the fortresses of 
Egypt and Syria. But the revenge and 
ainbitioQ of Chosroes exhausted his 
kingdom ; and tlrn new levies of sub- 
jects, strangers, and slaves, were divided 
into three formidable bodies. ” The first 
army of fifty thousand men, illustrious 
by the ornament and title of the goldm 
was destined to march against 
Heraclius ; the second was stationed to 
prevent his j\mction with the troops of 
his brother Theodorus ; and the third 
was commanded to besiege Constanti- 
nople, and to second ^he operations of 
the chagan, with whom the Persian 
king had ratified a treaty of alliance 
and partition. Sarbar, the general of 
the third army, penetrated through tlio 
provinces of Asia to the wcll-knou n 
camp of CbalcedoD, and amused himself 
with the destruction of the saci’cd and 
profane building of the Asiatic suburbs, 
while he impatiently waited the arrival 

1 Geoige of Piiidls (Bell. Absrieon, 246-265, 
p. 49) oelebntea with truth the penevering 
courage of the three eampstinB (vfi?r 
ififum) f^uit the Fenlaae. 

B FetaviuB (Annotationei ed NteeghotnlUfip, 
62 , 68 , 64 ) dMmlnates the Utt»ei aud sctlobi 
of five PenisD geaetalB who wen lufiBniivils 
eeutsgii&BtHffaeUiii. 
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of liis Scythian friends on the opposite 
eide of the Bosphorus. On the twenty- 
ninth of June, thirty thousand bar- 
barians, the vanguard of the Avars, 
forced the lon|[ wall, and drove into the 
capital a promucuous crowd of peasants, 
citizens, and soldiers. Fourscore thou- 
sand^ of his native subjects, and of the 
vassal tribes of Oepidse, Bussians, Bul- 
garians, - and Sclavonians, advanced 
under the standard of the chagan ; a 
inonth was spent in inarchesand negotia- 
tions, but the whole city was invested 
on the thirty-first of July, from the 
suburbs of Pera and Galata to the 
Blachemss and seven towers ; and the 
inhabitants descried with terror the 
flaming signals of the European and 
Asiatic shores. In the meanwhile the 
inagistracesof Constantinople repeatedly 
strove to purchase the retreat of the 
chagan ; but their deputies were re- 
ject and insulted; and he suffered 
the patricians to stand before his throne, 
while the Persian envoys, in silk robes, 
were seated by his side. “ You see,” 
said the haughty barbarian, “ the proofs 
of my perfect union with the great King: 
and his lieutenant is ready to send into 
my camp a select band of three thousand 
warriors. Presume no longer to tempt 
your master with a partial and inade- 
quate ransom ; your wealth and your 
city are the only presents worthy of my 
acceptance. For yourselves, I shall 
permit you to depart, each with an 
under-garment and a shirt ; and at my 
entreaty, my friend Sarbar will not re- 
fuse a passage through his lines. Your 
absent prince, even now a captive or a 
fugitive, has left Constantinople to its 
f.‘ite ; nor can you escape the arms of 
the Avars and Persians, unless you 
could soar into air like birds, unless 
like fishes you could dive into the 
waves,”* During ten successive days, 
the capital was assaulted by the Avars, 


1 Thii number of eight myriadi is speciflec 
hy George of Fisldia (Bell. Aber. 219^ Thi 
)K>et (50-88) dearly indicates that the old chagai 
lived till the lei^ of Heradius, and that hi 
son andiueoeBior wasbom of aforeign mother 
Yet Fogglnl (Anootai p. 67) has given anothe 
interpretation to this peiiage. 

^ A Urd. a frog, a mouse, and five arrows 
had been tin present of the Scythian king U 
Diri«i(HirodotLlv. e.m,l»). Sabemuei 


who had made some progress in the 
science of attack; they advanced to 
sap or batter the wall, uuder the cover 
of the impenetrable tortoise; their 
engines discharged a perpetual volley of 
stones and darts; and twelve lofty 
towers of wood exalted the combatants 
to the height of the neighbouring ram- 
parts. But the senate and people were 
animated by the spirit of Horaclius, 
who had detached to their relief a body 
of twelve thousand cuirassiers; the 
powers of fire and mechanics were used 
with superior art and success in the de- 
fence of Constantinople ; and the galleys, 
with two- and throe ranks of oars, com- 
manded the Bosphorus, and rendered 
the Persians the idle spectators of the 
defeat of their allies. The Avars were 
repulsed ; a fleet of Sclavonian canoes 
was destroyed in the harbour; the 
vassals of the chagan threatened to 
desert, his provisions were exhausted, 
and after burning his engines, he — 


the signal of a slow and formidable re- 
treat. The devotion of the Romans 
ascribed this sigpal deliverance to the 
Virgin Mary; but the mother of Christ 
would surely have condemned their in- 
human murder of the Persisb envoys, 
who were entitled to the rights of 
humanity, if they were not protected 
by the laws of nations.* 

After the division of his army, Hera- 
cliuspnwlfently retired to Aiuaacwund 
the banks of the Phosis, conqwitiof 
from whence ho main- 
tained a defensive war against the fifty j, 
thousand gold spears of Persia. His \ 
anxiety was relieved by the dqjjveranco 
of Constantinople ; his hopes were con- 
firmed by a victory of his brother Theo- 
doras; and to*the hostile league of 


une lettre k ces ilgnei (sayi Boiusean, with 
much good taste) plus elle sere mena^nte 
moisB elle effrayen': oe ne sen qu'une l&n- 
larronade dont Darius n'eut fait que rire (Emile, 
tom. ill p. U6). Yet I much question whether 
the senate and people of Constantinople lavgM 
at this message of the chagan. 

1 The Paechel Chronicle (p. 892-887) gives a 
minute and authentic namtlve of the itege and 
deliverance of Constantinople. The^nes (p. 
264) addi some oirenmstanees ; and a iaiiit light 
may be obtained from the smoke of George of 
Fisldia, who has oompoaed a poem (de 
Abatleo, pi 45-64) to oommenunate thie auspi* 
oiotts event 
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Ghosroes with the Avan, the Roman 
emperor opposed the useful and honour- 
able alliance of the Turks. At his 
liberal invitation, the horde of Ghozars^ 
transported their tents from the plains 
of the Volga to themountaiusof Georgia; 
Heraclius received them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Teflis, and the khan with 
his nobles dismounted from their horses, 
if we may credit the Greeks, and fell 
prostrate on the g^’ound, to adore the 
purple of the Cmr. Such voluntary 
homage and important aid were entitled 
to the warmest acknowledgments ; and, 
the emperor, taking off his own diadem, 
placed it on the head of the Turkish 
prince, whom he saluted with a tender 
embrace and the appellation of son. 
After a sumptuous banquet, he pre- 
sented Ziebol with the plate and orna- 
ments, the gold, the gems, and the silk, 
which had been used at the Imperial 
tables and with his own hand, distri- 
buted rich jewelt and ear-rings to his 
new allies. In a secret interview, he 
produced the portrait of his daughter 
Eudocia,* condescendld to flatter the 
barbarian with the promise of a fair 
and mgM bride; obtained an im- 
mediate succour of forty thousand horse, 

1 The power of the Cbozus prevailed in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. They 
were known to the Gieelu, the Arabs, and under 
the name of Km, to the ChinesOifhemBelves. 
Be Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. u. iiart ii. p. 
607-.m* 

3 Epiphania, or Eudocia, the onlj daughter 
of Henu'lius and his first wife Eudocia, was 
born at Constantinople on the 7th of July, a.d. 
611, baptised the 16th of August, and crowned 
(in the oratory of Bt. Stephen in the palace) the 
4th of Oeftber of the same year. At this time 
she was about fifteen. Eudocia was afterwards 
sent to her Turkish husband, but the news of 
his death stopped her Joumw, and prevented 
the consnmmation(Ducange, Famillie Bysantln. 
p. 118). 

i Moses of Chorene speaks of an invasion of 
Armenia by the Khaxars in the second century, 
1. li. 0 . 62. H. 8t. Martin suspects them to be 
the same with the Hunnish nation of the 
AcatttesorAgai-aiies. The^ are called by the 
Greek historians, Eastern Turks; like the 
Madjan and other Hunnish or Finnish tribes, 
they had probably reoelTed some admixture 
from the genuine Turkish mcei. Ibn.Hankal 
(Oriental Geon^) says that their language 
was like i|B Bttlgimn, and conriders them a 
petmle of FlnnUlh or Hunnish race. Klaproth, 
^01. liM. p. S68-^fi. Abel Bemusat sUktk, 

ir les Langnes TWtaies, tom. i. p. US, 816. 
Bt. Martin, vol.xl.p.ll6.-M. 


and neptiated a strong diversion of the 
Turkish arms on the side of the Oxus. * 
The Persians, in their turn, retreated 
with precipitation; in the camp of 
Edessa, Heraclius reviewed an army of 
seventy thousandRomansand strangers ; 
and some months were successfully em- 
ployed in the recovery of the cities of 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, 
whose fortifications had been imper- 
fectly restored. Sarbar still maintained 
the important station of Chalcedon; 
but the jealousy of Ghosroes, or the 
artifice of Heraclius, soon alienated the 
mind of that powerful satrap from the 
service of his king and country. A 
messenger was intercepted with a real 
or fictitious mandate to the oadarigon, 
or second in command, directing him to 
send, vAthout delay, to the throne, the 
head of a guilty or unfortunate general. 
The despatches were transmitted to 
Sarbar himself ; and as soon as he read 
the sentence of his own death, he dex- 
terously inserted the names of fonr 
hundred officers, assembled a military 
council, and asked the codaripaif, 
whether he was prepared to execute 
the commands of their tyrant? The 
Persians unanimously declared, that 
Ghosroes had forfeited the sceptre; a 
separate treaty was concluded with the 
govornmont of Gonstantinople ; and if 
some considerations of honour or policy 
restrained Sarbar from joining the 
standard of Heraclius, the emperor was 
assured that he might prosecute, with- 
out interruption, his dpsigns of victory 
and peace. 

Deprived of his firmest Support, and' 
doubtful of theffidelity of oi third 

hU subjects, the greatness exp ^tkm uig 
of Ghosroes was still con- 
spicuous in its ruins. The number of 
five hundred thousand may be inter- 
preted as an Oriental metaphor, to de- 
scribe the men and arms, the horses 
and elephants, that covered Media 
and Assyria against the invasion of 
Hetaclius. Yet the Romans boldly 

1 Elmsdn (Hist. Boneen. p. 18-16) gives some 
ooilotti ud probable fScti: but ms numbers 
are rather too Uglt— 300,000 Bomans assembled 
at Edessa-dOOtOOO Persians killed at Nineveh. 
The abatement of a cipher Is leueely «no6|li 
toieitorehiiianlty. 
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advanced from the Araxes to the Tigris, 
and the timid ]9rudence of Bhazates 
was content to follow them by forced 
marches through a desolate country, 
till he received a peremptory mandate 
to risk the fate of Persia in a decisive 
battk Eastward of the Tigris, at the 
end of the bridge of Mosul, the great 
Nineveh had formerly been erected:* 
the city, and even the ruins of the city, 
had long since disappeared the vacant 
space atibrded a spacious field for the 
operations of the two armies. But 
these operations are neglected by the 
Byzantine historians, and, like the 
authors of epic poetry and romance, 
they ascribe the victory, not to the 
military conduct, but to the personal 
valour, of their favourite hero. On 
this memorable day, Heraclius,f‘on his 
horse Phallah, sur^ssed the bravest of 
his warriors : his lip was pierced with 
a spear ; the steed was wounded in 
the thigh ; but he carried his master 
safe and victorious through the triple 
phalanx of the barbarians. In the heat 
of the action, three valiant chiefs were 
successively slain by the sword and 
lance of the emperor ; among these was 
Bhazates himself ; he fell like a soldier, 
but the si^htof his head scattered grief 
and despair through the fainting ranks 
of the Persians. His armour of pure 
and massy gold, the shield of one hun- 
dred and twenty plates, the sword and 
belt, the saddle and cuirass, adorned 
the triumph of Heraclius ; and if he 
had not been faithful to Christ and hu 
mother, the champion of Borne might 
haveofferedthefourth opime spoils to the 

ti 

1 CtselaB (apud Dlodor. Sicul. tom. 1. 1. ii. p. 
116, edit. Wesseling) assigns 480 stadia (perhaps 
only 32 miles) for the circumference of Nineveh. 
Jonas talks of three days' Journey : the 120,000 
persons described by the prophet as incapable 
of discerning their right hand from their left, 
may afford about 700,000 persons of all ages for 
the inhabitants of that andent capital (Gk)gaet, 
Orlgines des Loiz, &c. tom. ill. part I p. 92, 93), 
which ceased to exist 600 yean before dhrlst. 
The western suburb still subsisted, and is 
mentioned under the name of Mosul ii^the 
first age of the Arabian caliphs. 

i Nlebuhr(Voyage en Arable, tom. U. p. 286) 
Ipaiied over Mlneveh without perodving it 
He mistook for a ridge of hills the old ramp«t 
of brick or earth. It is said to have been 100 
tm high, flanked with 1600 towen, each of the 
height of 200 feet. 


Jupiter of the Capitol* In the battle 
of Nineveh, which was fiercely fought 
from day-break to the eleventh hour, 
twenty eight standards, besides those 
which might be broken or torn, were 
taken from the Persians ; the greatest 
part of their army was cut in pieces, 
and the victors, concealing their own 
loss, passed the night on the field. 
They acknowledged, that on this oc- 
casion it was less difficult to kill than 
to discomfit the solders of Chosroes ; 
amidst the bodies of their friends, no 
more than two bow-shot from the 
enemy, the remnant of the Persian 
cavalry stood firm till the seventh hour 
of the night ; about the eighth hour 
they retired to their uurined camp, 
collected their baggage, and dispersed 
on all sides, from the want of orders 
rather than of resolution. The dili- 
gence of Heraclius was not less admir- 
able in the use of victory ; by a march 
of forty-eight miles in^^four-and-twenty 
hours, his vanguard occupied the 
bridges of the great aud the lesser Zab ; 
and the cities and palaces of Assyria 
were open for the first time to the 
Bomans. By a just gradation of mag- 
nificent scenes, they penetrated to the 
royal seat of Dostagerd,* and, though 
much of the treasure had been removed, 
and much had been expended, the re- 
maining wealth appears to have ex- 
ceeded their hopes, and even to have 
satiated their avarice. Whatever could 
not be easily transported, they con- 
sumed with fire, that Chosroes might 
feel the anpishof those wounds, which 
he had so ofteivinflioted on the provinces 
of the empire : the justice might allow 
the excuse, if th^ desolation had been 
confined to tfie works of re^ luxury, 
if national hatred, military licence, and 
religious zeal, had not wasted wi{h 

i Kez ngli azma faro Ouiyi Bomnlui, in the 
fintoonaeontion) .... oinapeateaCoontioues 
Ltry, 1, 10) istev tot bella, opima parta aunt 
apolia, adao rara ejna fortuna decoiia, If Varro 
(apud Pomp. Featuin,p. 806, edit. l)aoiez)coald 
Juitify biallberaUty ia gzantingtheopfiM b])oUi 
even to a common aoldler who had iltin the 
king or general of the enemy^ the boaom would 
have been much more cheap and oommon. 

* Macdonald Kinneir pucea Daalagord at 
KaireBhlrin,tba palace of Sira on the banka 
of the Dial* between Holwan and Eanabee 
Kinneir. Goograph. Mem. p. 806.— M. 
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equal rage the habitations and the 
temples of the guiltos Bu))ject. The 
recovery of three ' hundred Roman 
standards, and the deliverance of the 
Dumei'ous captives of Edessa and Alex- 
andria, reflect apurer glory on the arms 
of Heraclius. From the palace of ^s- 
tagerd, he pursued his march within a 
few miles of Modain or Ctesiphon, till 
be was Stopped, on. the banks of the 
Arba, by the difficulty of the passage, 
the rigour of th% season, and perhaps 
the fame of an impregnable capital 
The return of the emperor is marked 
by the modern name of the city of Shci 
rhzour : he fortunately passed Mount 
Zara, before the snow, which fell in- 
cessantly thii'ty-four days; and the 
citizens of Gandzaci^ or Tauris, were 
compelled to entertain his soldiers and 
their horses with an hospitable recep- 
tion.* 

When the ambition of Chosroes was 
night of reduced to the defence of 

ohoBrooa hereditary kingdom, 
the love of glory, or even the sense of 
shame, should have urged him to meet 
his rival in the field. In the battle of 
Nineveh, his courage might have taught 
the Persians to vanquish, or he might 
have fallen with honour by the lance of 
a Roman emperor. The successor of 
Cyrus chose rather, ata secure distance, 
to expect the event, to assemble the 
relics of the defeat, and tib retire by < 
measured steps before the march of 
Heraclius, till ho beheld with a sigh 
the once loved mansions of Dastagerd. 
Both his friends and enemies were per- 
suaded, that it was the intention of 
ChosrcHs to bury himself under the 
ruins of the city aud palace : and as 
both might have been equally advene 
to his flight, the monarch of Asia, with 
Sira,* and three concubines, escaped 


* 1 In desciiblng this iMt expedition of He- 
ntellni, the faoti, the plaeei, and the datei of 
Thei^anei (p. 866-271) are w aeoniate and 
anthentlc, thu he mnit have Mowed the or- 
iginal letters of the emperor, of which the 
Faacbal Chronicle hu preserved (p. 898402) a 
vdl 7 caciomepeGlmeQ. 

* The BeUfia of Persian poetry. Theloveof 
Ohoini and Sohitln rivals in Periiin romanoe 
, that of with Znleika the wife of Poti- 
phar, of flolomon with the qneen of Seha, and 
that of Mejnonn and Leila. The numher of 
Persian poems on the snbjeet may be seen in 


through a hole in the wall nine days 
before the arrival of the Romans. The 
slow and stately procession in which he 
showed himself to the prostrate crowd, 
was changed to a rapid and secret 
journey; and the first evening he 
lodged in the cottage of a peasant, 
whose humble door would scarcely give 
admittance to the great king.* His 
superstition was subdued by fear : on 
the third day, he entered with joy the 
fortifications of Ctesiphon ; yet he still 
doubted of his safety till he had op- 
posed the river Tigris to the pursuit of 
the Romans. The disoove^ of his 
flight agitated wdth terror and tumult 
the palace, the city, and the camp of 
Dastagerd ; the satraps hesitated 
whether they had most to fear from 
their sovereign or the enemy ; and the 
femaldl of the harem were astonished 
and pleased by the sight of mankind, 
till the jealous husband of throe thou- 
sand wives again confined them to a 
more distant castle. At bis command, 
the army of Dastagerd retreated to a 
new camp ; the front was covered by 
the Arba, and a line of two hundred 
elephants ; the troops of the more dis- 
tant? provinces successively arrived, and 
the vilest domestics of the king and 
satraps were enrolled for the last de- 
fence of the throne. It w'as still in the 
power of Chosroes to obtain a reasonable 


tho blood of hi8 subjects, and to relieve 
an humane conqueror from the painful 
duty of carrying fire and sword through 
the fairest countries of Asia. But the 
pride of the Persian had not yet sunk 
to the level of *his fortune ; he derived 
a momentary confidence from the re- 
treat of the emperor ; he wept with 
impotent rime over the mins of his 
Assyrian pal^es, and disregarded too 
long the nsing murmurs of the nation, 


I The words of Thembanes are remarkable : 
hfrjXh liirfitu uf /ttfitt/uui/ 

tiif 'HfiKXMs tkv/OLm (p. 869). 

Yousg princes who discover a propeiiity to 
war sbonld repeatedly transcribe and ttandate 
inch salutary texts. 

H. von Hammei'i prefoce to hii poem of 
gchlfl9--'X. 
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who complained that their lives and 
fortunes were sacrificed to the obstinacy 
of an old man. That unhappy old man 
was himself tortured with the sharpest 
pains both of mind and body ; and, in 
the conscionsnesB of his approaching 
end, he resolved to fix the tiara on the 
head of Merdaza, the most favoured of 
his sons. But the will of Chosroes was 
no longer revered, and Siroes,* who 
gloried in the rank and merit of his 
mother Sira, had conspired with the 
malcontents to assert and anticipate 
the rights of primogeniture.* Twenty* 
two satraps, they styled themselves 
patriots, were tempted by the wealth 
and honours of a new reign : to the 
soldiers, the heir of Chosroes promised 
an increase of pay ; to the Christians, 
the free exercise of their religion ; to 
the captives, liberty and rewards ; and 
to the nation, instant peace and the re* 
duction of taxes. It was determined 
by the conspirators, that Sirocs, with 
the ensigns of royalty, should appear 
in the camp; and if the enterprise 
should fail, his escape was contrived to 
the Imperial court. But the new mon- 
arch was saluted with unanimous ac> 
_ , . . clamations ; the flight of 

Sdm^red Chosroos (yet where could 
rudely 

arrested, eighteen sons 
were massacredt before his face, and 
he was thrown into a dungeon, where 
he expired on the fifth day. The 
Greeks and modem Persians minutely 
describe how Chosroes was insulted, 
and famished, and tortured, by the 
command of an inhuman son, who so 
far surpassed the example of his father; 
but at the time of his death, what 
1 The authentic narrative of the fall of Choi* 
roes is contained in the letter of Heraclim 
(Chron. Paschal, p. 398) and the history of 
^eophanes(p. til), 

* nil name was Kabad (as appears from an 
official letter in the Paschal Chronicle, p. 402). 
Ht. Martin considers the name Siroes Schi* 
rouleh or Sohlrwey, derived from the word 
Bchir, nqral. St Martin, zl. 1S3.— M. 

t Aceordlnf to Le Beau this massacre was 
perpetrated at Mahosa in Babylonia, not in the 
presence of Chosroes. The Syrian historian, 
Thomas of Manga, gives Chosroes twenty*foar 
sons; Mirkhond (translated by De Sacy), flf* 
teen : thelnedlted Modjmel-allewarlkh, agree* 
log with Gibbon, eighta, vlth their namei. 
Le Be|n and St. MarUn, xL m-M. 


tongue would relate the story of the 
parricide? what eye could penetrate 
into tlie tower of imrknm ? According 
to the faith and mercy of his Christian 
enemies, he sunk without hope into a 
still deeper abyss ;* and it will hot be 
denied, that tyrants of every age and 
sect are the best entitled to such in- 
fernal abodes. The glory of the house 
of Sassan ended with the life of Chos- 
roes: his unnatural son enjoyed only 
eight months the fn»it of his crimes : 
and in the space of four years, the regal 
title was assumed by nine candidates, 
ivho diluted, with the sword or 
dagger, fragments of an exhausted 
monarchy. Every province, and each 
city of Persia, was the scene of inde- 
pendence, of discord, and of blood, and 
the state of anarchy prevailed about 
eight years longer, f till the factions 
were silenced and unitc<l under the 
common yoke of the Arabian caliphs.^ 
As soon as the mountains became 
pawalKtho emperor re- 
ceived the welcome nows battnath* 
of the success of tjjie con- 
sniracy, the deatn of Chosroes, and the 
elevation of his eldest son to the throne 
of Persia. The authors of thb revolu- 
tion, eager to display their merits in 
1 On the first rumour of the death of Chos- 
roes, an Heracliad in two cantos was instantly 
published at Constantinople by George of 
Pisldia (p. 9Z-10d)b A priest and a poet might 
very properly exult in the damnation of the 
public enemy t. 60): but 

such mean revenge Is unworthy of a king and a 
conqueror; and 1 am sorry to find so much 
black superstition (vm* 

I lud tirrttftomeh rA Itara;^^«yja , , , tig 
I fi 9V0 TO d*aT«ViS4rr»», Ac.) in the^letter of 
Eerawus : he almost applauds the panidde of 
Siroes as an act of piety and justice.* 

> The best OrlentU accounts of this last 
j period of the Sassaniau kings are found in 
Eutychius (AnnaL tom. li. p. 2&l-2r)0), who 
dissembles the parricide of Siroes, D'Uerbelot 
(Biblioth4queOri«ntale,p. 789Xand Assemanfii 
(Bibliotbec. Oriental, tom. hi. p. 415-420). . 

* The Mohammedans show no mmre charity 
towards the memory of Chosroes br Khoojfroo 
Furvees. All his reverses are aierlbed to the 
just indignation of God, upon a monarch who 
had dared with Impious and accursed hands to 
I tear the letter of the Holy Fiophel' Mabbmet. 
Compare note, p. 269.— M. 

I t xet Gibbon himidl plaoea^the^ffight aed 


im Wi wwifipa, Jm 
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the court or camp of Tanris, preceded 
the ambassadors of Siroes, who aeli^ered 
the letters of their master to his hroihef 
the emperor of the Romans.^ In the 
language of the usurpers of every age, 
he imputes his own crimes to the Deity, 
and without degrading his equalmajesty , 
he offers to reconcile the long discord of 
the two nations, by a treaty of peace 
and alliance more durable than brass or 
iron. The conditions of the treaty 
were easily delink and faithfully ex* 
ecuted. In the recovery of the standards 
and prisoners which had fallen into the 
hands of the Persians, the emperor* 
imitated the example of Augustus: 
their care of the national dignity was 
celebrated by the poets of the times, 
but the decay of genius may be measured 
by the distance between Horace and 
George of Pisidia: the subjects and 
brethren of Heraclius were redeemed 
from persecution, slavery, and exile; 
but instead of the Koman eagles, the 
true wood of the holy cross was restored 
to the importunate demands of the suc- 
cessor of Constantinei The victor was 
not ambitious of enlarging the weakness 
of the empire; the son of Chosroes 
abandoncci without regret the conquests 
of his father ; the Persians who evacu- 
ated the cities of Syria and Egypt were 
honourably conducted to the frontier, 
and a war which had woipided the 
vitals of the two monarchies, produced 
no change in their external and relative 
situation. The return of Heraclius 
from Taaris to Constantinople, was a 
perpetual triumph; and after the ex- 
ploits q{ six glorious campaigns, he 
peaceably enjoyed the Sabbath of his 
toils. After a long impatience, , the 
senate, the clergy, andHhe people, went 
forth to meet their hero, with tears and 
acclamations, with olive branches and 
iiffinmerable lamps; he entered the 
capital in a chariot drawn by four 
elephants ; and as soon as the emperor 


^ The letter of Slraei la the Pawbal Chronlde 
(p. uofottunetely ends before he proceeds 
to businesa* The treaty appears la Its execu- 
tion In the hliMei of Tbwphanei and Rlce- 
phorue. 

*U. jBctipt Vet Nova CoUeetio, vbl. 
L F, s, p^lSBL m addwl lome Unyi) but no 
clear mmc can be ipad^ opt of f^ent. 


could disengage himself from the 
tumult of puDlic joy, he tasted more 

g enuine satisfaction in tlie embraces of 
is mother and his son.* 

The succeeding year was illustrated 
by a triumph of a very different kind, 
the restitution of the true cross to the 
holy sepulchre. Heraclius performed 
in j^rson the pilgrimage of Jerusalem, 
the identity of the relic was verified by 
the discreet patriarch,’^d this august 
ceremony has been commemorated by 
the annual festival of the exaltation A 
the cross. Before the emperor pre- 
^med to tread the consecrate ground, 
he was instructed to strip himself of the 
diadem and purple, the pomp and vanity 
of the world : but in the judgment of 
his clergy, the persecution of the Jews 
was mepro easily reconciled with the 
precepts of the Gospel.* He again as- 
cended his throne to receive the con- 
gratulations of the ambassadors of 
France and India: and the fame of 
Moses, Alexander, and Hercules, 3 was 
eclipsed, in the popular estimation, by 


1 The burthen of Comeille'B song, 

" Montrez Heraclius au peuple qul rattend,'* 
li much better suited to the preient oooaslou. 
See his triumph In Theophaues (p. 272, 278)and 
Nicephorus (p. 15, 16). The life of the mother 
and tenderness of the son are attested by 
George of Flsldia (Bell Abar. 265, Ae., p. 40). 
The metaphor of the Sabbath is used, somewhat 

^ See &TonIus (Anl^. Eccles. a.d. 628, No. 
1-4), Eutychius (Annal tom. 11. p. 240-248), 
Nicephorus (Brev. p. 15). The seals of the case 
had never been broken ; and this preservation 
of the cross Is ascribed (under God) to the de- 
votion of Queen Sira. » 
s George of Fisidia, Aoroas. lit de Expedlt 
contra. Fertas, 415, Ae.. and Eendeld. Acroas. 
1. 65-138. I neglect the meaner parallels of 
Daniel, Timotheui, Ac.: Chosioes and the 
ebagan were of oonrse compared to Belahaszar, 
Pharaoh, the old serpent, Ac. 


* It the clergy Imposed upon the kneeling 
and penitent emperor the persecution of the 
Jews, it most be acknowledged that provocation 
was not wanting ; for how many of them had 
been ey^witne8Bes of, perhaps suffeeen In, the 
horrible atrocities committed on the capture of 
tbe city. Yet wwhave no autbentio account of 
great stverlUei czendied by Heradlns. Tie 
law of Hadrian was reenacted, whlobproblUted 
the Jews from approaching mthln tune milai 
of tbe eity--a law which, hi the preient em- 
peiated state of tbe Christians, mlgbt be a 
measure of security or mercy, rather then el 
oppression, idwf dlit.« 
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the snperior merit and dory of the great 
Heraclius. Yet the deliverer of the 
East was indigent and feeble. Of the 
Persian spoils, the most valuable portion 
had been expended in the war, distri- 
buted to the soldiers, or buried, by an 
unlucky tempest, in the w*aves of the 
Euxine. The conscience of the emperor 
was oppressed bv the obligation of re- 
storing the wealth of the clergy, which 
he had borrowed for their own defence : 
a perpetual fund was required to satisfy 
these inexorable creditors; the pro- 
vinces, already wasted by the arms and 
avarice of the Persians, were compelled 
to a second payment of the same taxes ; 
and the arrears of a simple citizen, the 
treasurer of Damascus, were commuted 
to a fine of one hundred thousand pieces 
of gold. The loss of two hundred thou- 
sand soldiers^ who had fallen by the 


sword, was of less fatal importance 
than the decay of arts, agriculture, and 
population, in this long and destructive 
war : and although a victorious army 
had been formed under the standard of 
Heraclius, the unnatural effort appears 
to have exhausted rather than exercised 
their strength. While the emperor 
triumphed at Constantinople or Jerusa- 
lem, an obscure town on tne confines of 
Syria was pillaged bv the Saracens, and 
they cut in pieces some troops who ad- 
vanced to its relief : an orclinary and 
trifling occurrence, had it not been the 
prelude of a mighty revolution. Those 
robbers were the apostles of Mahomet ; 
their fanatio valour had emerged from 
the desert ; and in the last eight years 
of his reign, Heraclius lost to the Arabs 
the same provinces which he had rescued 
from the Persia!^ 
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After the extinction of Paganism, the 
ihiiiMtfutioi Chnstians in peace and 
ot Qsmt. pie^ might havd enjoyed 
their solitary triumph. But the prin- 
ciple of discord was alive in their 
bosom, and they were more solicitous 
to explore the nature than to p^ractise 
the laws, of their founder, I have 
already observed, that the disputes of 
the Ihinhy were succeeded by those of 
the Inoarnatiqn ; alike scandalous to 
the 'cbarch, alike pernicious to the state, 
still more mmute in their oiim, stiU 
more durable in their effects. It is my 
design to comprise in the present oha^ 


, Hilt. Bysaat. p. 46) 

ibrsi thh number ; but either the Periioa must 
le nad for the IkntrMa war, or this passage 
dsm act belong to the Etnpemr Hera^^ 


ter a religious war of two hundred and 
fifty years, to represent the ecclesi- 
astical and political schism of the 
Oriental sects, and to introduce their 
clamorous or sai^ninary contests, by a 
modest inquiry mto the doctrines of 
the primitive cWch.’ 

1 By what means shill I anthentioate 
preTious inquiry, which I have itudied to dr- 
oumieribeand compiesiMf Iperstot in tup- 
portiim each tact or reflection by its proper and 
ipechu evidence, every Una would demand a 
string of teiUmoqies, and every note would 
sweU to a critical diisertaUoa. Butthenumoer- 
less ptisages ol antiquity which I have leen 
with my own eyes, are compiled, digested, and 
Ulttstratedj by Pdoeivi and U Ckrct by Beoit- 
ietreattdJHoiReb)i. X shall be eont^ to fortify 
my narrattve Iw the names and ehataoten of 
these reapeetable gnldei ; and in the oontemplh^ 
tioQ of a minute or remote objeot, I am not 
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I. A laudable regard for the honour 
1. A pare man of the first proselytes, has 
to tteEMaaitei. countenanced the belief, 
the hope, the wish, that the EbioD* 
ites, or at least the Nazarenes, were 
distinguished only by their obstinate 

S erseverance in the practice of the 
losaic rites. Their churches have dis- 
apeared, their books are obliterated : 
their obscure freedom might allow a 
latitude of faith, and the softness of 
their infant oreedP would be variously 
moulded by the zeal or prudence cf 
three hundred years. Yet the most 
charitable criticism. must refuse thesd 
ashamed to borrow the aid of the itroageit 
glasses : 1. The Dogmata Thalogm of Petavliu, 
are a work of incredible labour and compais ; 
the volumes which relate solely to the Incarna- 
tion (two folios, fifth and sixth, of 837 pi^es) 
are divided Into sixteen books— the first of 
history, the remainder of controversy and 
doctrine. The Jesuit's learning is copious and 
correct ; his latinity is pure, his method clear, 
his argument profound and well connected ; 
but he is the slave of the fathers, the sooum of 
heretics, and the enemy of truth and candour, 
as often as ihey are inimical to the Catholic 
/cause. 2. The Arminian Le Gere, who has 
composed in a quarto folume (Amsterdam, 
17l(i)the ecclesiastical history of the two first 
centuries, was free both in his temper and situa- 
tion ; his tense is clear, but his thoughts are 
narrow ; he reduces the reason or folly of ages 
to the standard. of his private Judgment, Md 
his impartiality is sometimes quickened, and 
sometimes tainted, by his opposition to the 
fathers. See the heretics (Cerinthians, Ixxx. 
Kbionitei, ciii. Cexpooratians, gxx. Valen- 
tlnians, exxi. Basilidlans, cxxiil. Marclonitei, 
cxli, &o.) under their proper dates. 3. The 
Hlstoire Critique du hfouich^lsme (Amsterdam, 
1734, 1730, in two vols. in 4to, with a i)Osthu- 
mous dissertation lur les Naxaiines, Lausanne, 
1746) of M. de Beausobre, is a treasure of 
ancient ]^Uosophy and theology. The learned 
historian spins with Incomparable art the 
systematic thread of cminion, and transforms 
himself by turns into the person of a saint, a 
sage, or an heretic. Yet his refinement is 
Bometimn excessive: he betraro an amiable 
partiality in favour of the wester side, and, 
while he guards against calumny, he does not 
JUow suficient scope for superstition and fa- 
natidim. A copious table of ooutents will 
direct the reader to any point that he wishes to 
exanfine. 4. Lesi profound than Petavlui, less 
independent than Jbe Gere, less inganUmi than 
Beausobn, the historian Mosh^m is full 
rational, eoireot, and moderate. In bis learned 
work, De Bebns Ohilitlanls ante Oonstantlnum 
(Helmstadt, 1768, in 4to), see the ifmmii 
and £Monfti,p 172-178, 82BJ)8S. The Gnostics 
in geneni^p. 178, ho, CkiMiu, p. 196-202. 
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sectaries any knowledge of the pure 
and proper divinity of Christ feu* 
oated in the school of Jewish prophecy 
and prejudice, they had never been 
taught to elevate their hopes above a 
human and temporal Messiah.* If 
they had coarage to hail their king 
whw he appeared in a plebeian garb, 
their grosser apprehensions were incap- 
able of discoming their God, who had 
studiously disguised his celestial char- 
acter under the name and person of a 
mortal* The familiar companions of 
Jesus of Nazareth conversed with their 
friend and countryman, who, in all the 
actions of rational and animal life, 
appeared of the same species wil^ 
themselves. His progress from infancy 
to youth and manhood, was marked by 
a reg^ar increase in stature and 
wisdom ; and after a painful agony of 
mind and body, he expired on tho 
cross. He lived and 4lied for the 
service of mankind: but the life and 
death of Socrates had likewise been 
devoted to the canse of religion and 
justice ; and althongh the stoic or the 
hero may disdain the humble virtues of 
Jesus, the tears which he shed over 
his friend and conntry, may bo es- 
teemed the purest evidence of bis 
humanity. The miracles of the gospel 
* Xol yitf trhnif iiftiif ri» Xfurrh, Mpu- 
trn If yinnrhif 

says the Jew Tryphon (Justlo. Dialog, p. 207),* 
la the name of his countrymen; and the 
modern Jews, the few who divert their thoughts 
from money to religion, still hold the same 
language, and allege the literal sense of the 
prophets.t * 

^ Cbryiostom (Basnage, Hist, des JnlfS, tom. 
V. c. 9, p. 183) and AthaDaeinifFetiV. Dogmat. 
Theolog. tom. v. i i. o. 2, p. 8) are obliged to 
confess that the divinity of Giilst is rarely 
mentioned by himself or hii apostles. 

^ See on this passage Bp. Kaye, Justin 
Ifartyr. p. 26.— M. 

t Uoit of the modern writers, who have 
doiely examined this lubjeet. and who will 
not be luspeoted of any theological bUs, Bosen- 
muUer on Isaiah Iz. 6, and on Psalm xlv. 7, and 

ascribe much higbwMtioDsof^e Mes8i^% 
the Jews. Ih fiet, the dispute leemi to rest 
on the notion that then woe a definite and 
authorised notion of the tfessfah aprong the 

a whereai It wai probably eo vague as to 
every shade of differenoe, from the 
vulgarezpeototloDof asaero temponl Iteto 
the philoBopfalo notion of an emanation frost 
theMty.-|f. 
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could not astoniBh a people who held 
with intrepid faith the more splendid 
prodigies of the Mosaic law. The 
prophets of ancient days had cured 
diseases, raised the dead, divided the 
sea, stopped the sun, and ascended to 
heaven in a fiery chariot. And the 
metaphorical style of the Hebrews 
might ascribe to a saint and martyr, 
the adoptive title of Son or Gon. 

Yet in the insufficient creed of the 

ai birtb ud Nazarenes and the Kbion- 

•imtion. ites,a distinction is faintly 
noticed between the heretics, who con- 
founded the generation of Christ in the 
common order of nature, and the less' 
guilty schismatics, who revered the 
virginity of his mother, and excluded 
the aid of an earthly father. The in- 
credulitv of the former was ^coun- 
tenanced by the visible circumstances 
of his birth, the legal marriage of his 
reputed parents, Joseph and Mary, and 
his lineal claim to the kingdom of 
David and the inheritance of Judah. 
But the secret and authentic history 
has been recorded in several copies of 
the gospel according to St. Matthew,* 
which these sectaries long preserved in 
the original Hebrew,^ os the sole evi- 

1 The two fint chapters of St Matthew did 
not exist in the flbionite copies (Epiphan. 
Haeres. xzx. 18); and the miraculous concep- 
tion is one of the last articles which Dr. 
IViestley has curtailed from his scanty creed.* 

It is probable enough that the first of the 
gospels for the use of the Jewish converts, was 
composed in the Hebrew or Syriac kiiom : the 
fact is attested by a chain of fathers—Paplas, 
Irenmus, Origen, Jerome, &o. It Is devoutly 
believed by the Catholics, and admitted by 
Gasaubon, GioUui, and Isaac Vosslus, anaong 
the Protestant crlUos. But this Hebrew gospel 
of St. Matthew is most unarcoontably lost; 
and we mayaccase the diligence or fidelity of 
the primitive cliurohte, who have preferred the 
unauthorised version of some nameless Greek. 
Erasmue and his followers, who respect our 
Greek text as the original gospel, deprive 
themselves of the evidence whlcli declares It to 
be the work of an apostle. See Simon, Hist. 
Critique, &e. tom. iii. o, 6-9, p. 47-101, and the 
Prolsgomefia df Mill and Wetstein to the Hew 
Testament.t 

* The diitl&ct elluiion to the twti related in 
the two fiiit chapters of the Gospel. In a work 
evidently written about the end of tne reign of 
Hero, the Ascensic Iiiim, edited by AtohMshop 
Lawrence, leeme eonvindng evidence that they 
are Integw parts d the anthentio Christian 

t Sorely the esUaetloii of the Jodiso-Chriit- 


deuce of their faith. The natural sus- 
picions of the husband, conscious of his 
own chastity, were dispelled by the 
assurance (in a dream) that his wife 
was pregnant of the Holy Ghost : and 
as this distant and domestic prodigy 
could not fall under the personal obser- 
vation of the historian, he must have 
listened to the same voice which dic- 
tated to Isaiah the future conception of 
a virgin. The son of a virgin, generated 
by the inefiable operaTaon of the Holy 
Spirit, was a creature without example 
or resemblance, superior in every attri- 
bute of mind and Wy to the children 
of Adam. Since the introduction of 
the Greek or Chaldean philosophy,' the 
Jews” were persuaded of the pre- 
existence, transmigration, and immor- 
tality of souls; and Providence was 
justified by a supposition, that they 
were confined in their earthly prisons 
to expiate the stains which they had 
contracted in a former •tate.s But the 
degrees of purity and corruption are 
almost immeasurable. It might be 
fairly presumed, that the most sublime 
and virtuous of human spirits was in- 

' 1 The metaphysics of the soul are dliiengaged 
^ Cicero (Tascnlan. 1. i.)an(l Maximus of Tyre 
(Dlssertat. xvi.) from the intricacies of dialogue, 
which sometimes amuse, and often perplex, the 
Teaderi of the Phtaim the Phadon and the 
Lam of Plato. 

* The disc|olo8 of Jesus were persuaded 
that a man might have sinned before he 
was bom (John ix. 2), and the Pharisees held 
the transmigration of virtuous souls (Joseph, 
de Bell. Judaico, 1. 11. c. 7) ; and a modem 
Babbl la modestly assured, tliat Hermes, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Ac., derived their meta- 
physics from his illastrious countrymen. 

oPour different opinions hue Mien en- 
tertained concerning the origin of human 
souls. 1. That they are eternal and divine. 

2. That they were created, in a separate state 
of existence, before their nnlon with the body. 

3. That they have been propagated from the 

original stock of Adam, who contained in him- 
self the mental Is well si the corporeal seed of ’ 
bis posterity. 4. That each soul is occasionally 
created and embodied in the moment of con- 
ception.— The last of these sentiments appears 
to have prevailed among the modems ; and our 
splritnaf history is nowo less suUlme, without 
becoming more IntdliglblA ' 

ian eemmunity relatad ftom Moshelm by 
Gibbon himself (e. xvA aooonnti both elmply 
and naturally for the loss of a oompoiitlon 
which had become of ae use— nor does it follow 
that the Greek Qoi^ of St. Matthew || tttw 
Oit4horim{.-M. 
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fused into the ofepiiUg of Mary and 
the Holy Ghost.;' that his abasement 
was the result of hU voluntary choice ; 
and that the object of his mission was 
to purify, not his own, but the sins of 
the world. On his return to his 
native skies, he received the immense 
reward of his obedience ; the everlast* 
ing kingdom of the Messiah, which had 
been darkly foretold by the prophets, 
under the carnal images of peace, of 
conquest, and oi dominion. Omnipo- 
tence could enlarge the human faculties 
of Christ to the extent of his celestial 
office. In the language of antiquity, 
the title of God has not been severely 
confined to the first parent, and his 
incomparable minister, his only be- 
gotten Son, might claim without pre- 
sumption, the religions, though second- 
ary, worship of a subject world. 

11. The seeds of the faith, which had 

II A pare slowly arisen i ii the rocky 

Godtotsc and ungrateful soil of 
J udea, wore transplanted, 
in full maturity, to the happier climes 
of the Gentiles ; and the strangers of 
Rome or Asia, who never beheld the 
manhood, were the more readily dis- 
posed t® embrace the divinity, of Christ. 
The polytheist and the philosopher, the 
Greek and the barbarian, were alike 
accustomed to conceive a long succes- 
sion, an infinite chain of angels or 
demons, or deities, or seouf, or emana- 
tions, issuing from the throne of light 
Nor could it seem strange or incredible, 
that the first of these icons, the Xoyos, 
or word of God, of the same substance 
with the Father, should descend upon 
earth, *^0 deliver the human race from 
vice and error, and to conduct them in 
the paths of life audiiinmortnlity. But 
the prevailing doctrine of the eternity 
and inherent pravity of matter infected 
4he primitive churches of the East. 
Many among the Gentile proselytes re- 
fused to believe that a celestial spirit, 
an undivided portion of the first essence, 

had been personally united with a mass 

• 

* *Oti a «0 s i, 

-was one of the flfteea heresies imputed to 
Orlgea, sad denied hy his apologist (f botius, 
hiuiothic. ood. cavil p. 296). Some of the 
Babhii attribute one and the same soul to the 
persons of Adam, Pavld, and the M^^riab. 


of impure and contaminated ilesli ; and 
m their zeal foi; the divinity, they 
piously abjurdd the humanity, of Christ. 
While his blood was still recent on 
Mount Calvary, ' the Docetee, a numerous 
and learned sect of Asiatics, invented 
the phantattic syitem, which was after- 
wards propagated by the Marcionites, 
the Manichicans, and the various names 
of the Gnostic heresy.^ They denied 
the truth and authenticity of the gospels, 
as far as they relate the conception of 
Mary, the birth of Christ, and the thirty 
years that preceded the exercise of his 
ministry. He first appeared on the 
banks of the Jordan in the form of per- 
fect manhood ; but it was a form only, 
and not a substance ; a human figure 
created by the hand of Omnipotence to 
imitate the faculties and actions of a 
man, and to impose a perpetual illusion 
on the senses of his friends and enemies. 
Articulate sounds vibrated on the ears 
of the disciples ; but the image which 
was impressed on their optic nerve, 
eluded the more stubl)orn evidence of 
the touch; and they enjoyed the 
spiritual, not the corporeal, presence of 
the Son of God. The rage of the Jews 
was idly wasted against an impassive 
phantom ; and the mystic scenes of the 
passion and death, the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, were represented 
on the theatre of Jerusalem for the 
benefit of mankind. If it were urged, 
that such ideal mimicry, such incessant 
deception, was unworthy of the God of 
truth, the Hocetes agreed with too 
many of their orthodox brethren in the 
justification of pious falsehood. In the 
system of the Gnostics, the Jehovah of 
Israel, the Creator of this lower world, 

1 ApoBtolts adhne in seealo snperatltibiM, 
ai}ud Ju(l»aoi Cbristi eanguine reeente, Fhaii- 
TA8MA domini corpus aiserebatur. Uieronym. 
advers. Lucifer, c. 8. The epistle of Ignatlufl 
to the Smymmaus, and even the gospel accord- 
ing to St. Jobih are levelled aninit the growing 
error of the Docetes, who had obtained too 
much credit in the world (1 John, Iv. 1.6). 

V Abotti the year 200 of the Chtlerian eta, 
IrenKue and Hippolytui refuted the thiriy-two 
lectij yvwvtei, whteh bad 

(Fbot. Biblioth! cod. cxx. oxxl. cxxil^Tbe 
ave hooks of Ixeusui exist only In baibannu 
Latin; but tiM original n^htpivhapi be ftmad 
is some monaitery of Onsos. 
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was a rebellious, or at least on ignorant, 
spirit. The Son of God descended 
upon earth to abolish his temple and 
his law ; and for the accomplishment of 
this salutary end, he dexterously trans* 
ferred to his own person the hope and 
prediction of a temporal Messiah. 

One of the most subtle disputants of 
Hiiiaeomipuua the Manich.'ean school, 
has pressed tho danger 
and indecency of supposing, that the 
God of the Christians, in the state of a 
human foetus, emerged at the end of 
nine months from a female womb. The 
pious hoiTor of his antagonists provoked 
them to disclaim all sensual ciroum-^ 
stances of conception and delivery ; to 
maintain that the divinity ^ed 
through Mary like d sun-beam through 
a plate of glass ; and to assert, that the 
sek of her virginity remained unbroken 
even at the moment when she became 
the mother of Christ. But the rashness 
of these concessions has encouraged a 
milder sentiment of those of tho Bocetes, 
who taught, not that Christ was a phan- 
tom, but that ho was clothed with an 
impassible and incorruptible body. 
Such, indeed, in the more orthodox 
system, he has aoanired since his re- 
surrection, and such he must have al- 
ways possessed, if it were capable of 
pervading, without resistance or injury, 
tho density of intennediate matter. 
Devoid of its most essential properties, 
it might be exempt from the attributes 
and iufimiiticB ot tho flesh. A foetus 
that could increase from an invisible 
point to its full maturity ; a child that 
could attain the stature of perfect man- 
hood, without deriving any nourish- 
ment from tho ordinary lources, might 
continue to exist without repairing a 
daily waste by a daily supply of ex- 
ternal m.ntter. Jesus might share the 
repasts of his disciples without being 
suDject to the calls of thirst or hanger *, 
and his virgin parity was never suflied 
by t)ie involuntary stains of sensual 
concupiscence. Of a body thus singu- 
larly constituted, a question would 
by what means, and of what materials 
it was originally framed: and out 
aounder theology ia startled by an 
iniwer wai aot yionliar to the 


Gnostics, that both tue form and the 
substance proceeded from the divine 
essence. The idea of pure and absolute 
spirit is a refinement of modern philo- 
sophy : the incorporeal essence, ascribed 
by tho ancients to human souls, celestial 
beings, and even the Deity himself, 
docs not exclude the notion of extended 
space ; and their imagination was satis- 
fied with a subtle nature of air, or fire, 
or ether, incomparably more perfect 
than the grossness «uf the material 
world. If we define the place, we 
must describe the figure, of tne Deity. 
Our experience, permips our vanity, re- 
presents the powers of reason and virtue 
under a human form. The Aiithropo- 
morphites, w'bo swarmed among the 
monks of Egypt and the Catholics of 
Africa, could produce the express 
declaration of Scripture, that man was 
made after the image of his Creator.^ 
The venerable Serapion, one of the 
saints of the Nitrian deserts, relin- 
quished, with many a tear, his darling 
prejudice ; and bewailed, like an infant, 
his unlucky convjsrsion, which had 
stolen away his Gjid, and left his mind 
without any visible object of faith or 
devotion.* ^ 

III. Such were the fleeting shadows 
of the Docctes. A more substantial, 
though less simple hypothesis, was 

1 Thepllrfm CasBlan, who visited Egypt in 
tlie beginning of the fifth century, observes and 
laments the reign of anthropomorphism among 
the monks, who were not conscious that they 
embraced the system of Epicurus (Cicero, de 
Nat. Deorum, i. 18, 84). Ab unlverso pro* 
pemodum genere monacborum, qui per totem 
provinclam Egyptnm morabantur, pi€ simpli- 
citatis errors susceptum esl, ut e coutrario 
memoratum poutifleem (TheojpJiilui) velut 
hsresi gravlssin)& dtpravatnm, pars maxima 
seniorum ab universe' (raternitatis corpore 
dccerneret detestandnm (Cassian, Collation, z. 
2). As long as St. Augustin remained a 
^nichmaDfhs was scandalised by theanthrO^ 
pomorphlsm of the vulgar Catholics. 

> Ita eit In ontione lenex ment'e oonfuini, 
eoquodUlam •v^f«'^«><f^MmagtDemDeltatli, 
qnam ptoponsrs libi In oratione eoniueverat, 
abolerl de too oordeientlret, ut in amarlssimps 
fletusicrebrosquesingnltasrepentepiorumpeoi, 
in tertun proitntni, cum ejulatfi validisiiimo 
prodamnm; "Hen me mlseruml tnlerunt » 
me Deam menm, St quern nunc teuam nop 
habeo, vel quern adorem, aut htnpalsm jaar 
neido.’’ Cliiifaii,Oollat.x.i 
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OOntrived by Cerinthus of Asia,* who 
niPoiibit dared to oppose the last of 
Mturiof the apostles. Placed on 
Oeriathu, gQjjgjjgg Jewish 

and Gentile world, he laboured to 
reconcile the Gnostic with the Ebionite, 
by confessing in the same Messiah the 
supernatural union of a man and a God : 
and this mystic doctrine was adopted 
with many fanciful improvements by 
Carpocrates, Basilides, and Valentine, =* 
the heretics of ^e Egyptian school. 
In their eyes, Jesus of Nazareth was a 
mere mortal, the legitimate son of 
Joseph and Mary : but he was the best 
and wisest of the human race, selected 
os the worthy instrument to restore 
upon earth tlie worship of the true and 
supreme Deity. When he was baptised 
in the Jordan, the Christ, the first of 
the sons, the Son of God himself, 
descended on Jesus in the form of a 
dove, to inhabit his mind, and direct 
his actions durinu the allotted period of 
his minist^. When the Messiah was 
delivered into the hands of the Jews, 
the Christ, an immortal and impassible 
being, forsook his Ihrthly tabernacle, 
flew bock to the pUroma or world of 
spirits, «nd left the solitary Jesus to 
infler, to complain, and to expire. But 


1 St. John and Cerinthus (a.d. 80. Geric, 
Hist. Eccles. p. 408) accidentally met In ibe 
public bath of Ephesus; but the apostle fled 
from the heretic, lest the butldine should 
tumble on tlieir heads. This foolish story, ra- 
probated by Hr. Mlddluton (Miscellaneous 
works, Tol. 11.) is related however by Irenseus 
(ill. 8), on the evidence of I'olycarp, and was 
probably suited to the time and residence of 
Cerinthus. The obsolete, yet probably tlm 
true, leuling of 1 John, iv. 8-* «*•* 

— alludes to the double nature of that primitive 
heretic.* 

3 The Valentinlans ensbraced a complex, and 
almost Incoherent, system. 1. Both Christ and 
Jesus were seons, tliough of different degrees ; 
the one acting as the rational soul, the other as 
ibe divine spirit of the Saviour, i At the 
time of the passion, they both retired, and left 
only a sensitive soul and a human body. 8. 
E^n that body was ethereal, and perhaps 
inpmt.<^ueh an the laborious cpnclusions 
ofunhelm. But ( much doubt whether the 
l>ttln traaslator understood Ir^us, ud 
whether Irenssu end the Yalentiniani under* 
itood tbemselvei. 


* Odeebach aiseiti that all the Greek MSS., 
Ill the •ttilatOM, end all the 
lupport the eommoa nadiiig.-Kov. Test » 


the justice and generosity of such a 
descition are strongly questionable; 
and the fate of an innocent martyr, at 
first impelled, and at length abandoned, 
by his divine companion, might pro- 
voke the pity and indignation of the 
profane. Their murmurs were variously 
silenced by^ the sectaries who espoused 
and modified the double svstem of 
Cerinthus. It was alleged, that when 
Jesus tvas nailed to the cross, he was 
endowed with a miiwculous apathy of 
mind and bod^r, which rendered him 
insensible of his apparent sufferings. 
It was affirmod, that these momentary, 
though real pangs, would be abundantly 
repaid by the temporal reign of a thou- 
sand years reserve for the Messiah in 
his kingdom of the new Jerusalem. It 
was insinuated, tlmt if he suffered, he 
deservid to suffer ; that human nature 
is never absolutely perfect ; and that 
the cross and passion might serve to 
expiate the venial transgressions of the 
son of Joseph, before his mysterious 
union with the Sou of God.* 

IV, All those who believe the im- 
materiality of the soul, a 
jpecious and noble tenet, inoitrutioii 
must confess, from their ^ ^p**^**"^** 
present experience, the incomprehen 
sible union of mind and matter. A 
similar union is not inconsistent with a 
much higher, or even with the highest 
degree of mental faculties ; and the in- 
carnation of an uon or archangel, the 
most perfect of creatbd spirits, does not 
involve any positive contradiction or 
absurditv. In the ago of relidous free- 
dom, which was determined by the 
council of Nice, the dignity of Christ 
was measured by private judgment ac- 
cording to the indefinite rule of Scrip- 
ture, or reason, or tradition. But when 
his pure and proper divinity had ken 
established on the ruins of Arianism, 
the faith of the Catholics trembled on 


1 The horetici abused the passionate exelano- 
;ion of, " My God, my God, why beet thou 
wkm me?” Bouseeau, who has dnwn on 
sloquent, but indecent, panllel between Chriit 
ud B^tei, forg^ tbat not a ^id of im- 


lentlDMBWI ooam os WUJ • wm •nwi 

U-iounding woxdsonpnjm «>pi>asd » tbi 
sppltcition of i psalm sod pmphMf, 
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tho edge of a precipice where it wa» 
impossible to recede, daogerous to 
stand, dreadful to fall ; and the mani- 
fold inconveniences of their creed were 
aggravated by the sublime character 
of their theology. They hesitated to 
pronounce ; thuJt God himself, the 
second person of an equal and consub- 
stantial trinity, was manifested in the 
flesh that a being who nervades the 
universe, had been connned in the 
womb of Mary ; that his eternal dura- 
tion had been marked by the days and 
months, and years of human existence ; 
that the Almighty had been scourged 
and crucified ; that his impassible 
essence had felt pain and anguish; that 
his omniscience was not exempt from 
ignorance ; and ihatt the source of life 
and immortiility expired on Mount 
Calvary. These alarming consequences 
were afQrmcd with unblushing simpli- 
city by Apollinaris,’’ bishop of Laodicea, 
and one of the luminaries of the church. 
The son of a learned grammarian, he 
was skilled in all the sciences of Greece ; 
eloquence, erudition, and philosophy, 
conspicuous in the volumes of ApolU- 

1 This strong expression might he justified 
by the language of ht. Paul (1 Tim. iii. 16} ; but 
we are deceived by our modern Bibles. The 
word ^ (which) was altered to (God) at 
Constantinople In the beginning of tlie sixth 
century : the true reading, which is visible in 
the Latin and Syriac versions, still exists in the 
reasoning of the Greek, as well as of tiie Latin 
fathers : and this fraud, with that of tlie Vine 
witmses of St, Mn is admirably detected by 
Sir Isaac Newton, (see his two letters trans- ' 
lated by M. de Missy, in the Journal Britanni- 
que, tom. xv. p. 148*190, 351*390.) 1 have 
weighed the arguments, and may yield to the 
authority of the first of phllosophors, who was 
deeply skilled in critical and theological 
Itudies. 

^ For Apolllnarls and his ^ect, see Socrates, 
1. ii. 0 . 40, 1 iii. c. 10. Soxomen, 1. v. c. 18, L 
Vi. c. 25, 27. Theodoret, 1. V. 3, 10, 11. Tille* 
mont, M^moires Eccl^siastlques, tom. vil. p. 
(i02-d3S. Not. p. 789*794, in 4to. Venise, 1732. 
The contemporary saints always mention the 
bishop of Laodicea as a friend and brother. 
The style of the more recent historians is harsh 
and hostile ; yet Philostorgias compares him (L 
Till 0 . 11-15) to Basil and Gregory. 

* It should be^f> Griesback in loo. The 
weight of authority is so much against the 
oommon reading on both these points, that 
they are no longer urged by prudent contro- 
versialiiti. 'Would Gibbon's aeferenoefortbe 
/rat of ^ttm^m have extended to aU his 
fheolo^ eondttijonil-M. 


naris, were humbly devoted td the Be?> 
vice of religion. The worthy friend of 
Athauasius, the worthy antagonist of 
Julian, he bravely wrestled with the 
Arians and Polytheists, and though he 
affected the rigour of geometric^ de- 
monstration, his commontaries revealed 
the literal and allegorical sense of the 
Scriptures. A mystery, which had long 
floated in the looseness of popular be- 
lief, was defined by his perverse dili- 
gence in a technical {prm ; and be first 
proclaimed the memorable words, ^'One 
incarnate nature of Christ,'* which are 
still re-eqhoed with hostile clamours in 
tho churches of Asia, Egypt, and 
Ailtiiiopia. He taught that the God- 
head was united or mingled with the 
body of a man ; and that the LogoSt the 
I eternal wisdom, supplied in tho flesh 
the place aud office of a kunuin soul. 
Yet as tlie profound doctor had been 
terrified at bis own rashness, Apolli- 
naris was beard to mutter some faint 
accents of excuse and explanation. He 
acquiesced in the old distinction of the 
Greek philosophers between the rational 
and sensitive soul of man ; and he might 
reserve the Logos for intellectual func- 
tions, and employ the subordinate 
human principle in the meaner actions 
of animal life. Witli the moderate Do- 
cetes, he revered Mary os the spiritual, 
rather than as the carnal, mother of 
Christ, whose body either came from 
heaven, impassible and incorruptible, 
or was absorbed, and as it were trans- 
formed, into the essence of the Deity. 
The system of Apollinaris Was strenu- 
ously encountered by the Asiatic and 
Syrian divines, whose schools are 
honoured hy the names of Basil, Gre- 
gory, and (^hrysogtom, and tainted by 
those of Diodorus, Theodore, and Kes- 
toritts. But the person of the aged 
bishop of Laodicea, his character and 
dignity, remained inviolate; and his 
rivals, since we may not suspect them 
of the weakness of toleration, were as* 
tonislied, perhaps, by the novelty of 
the argument, and diffident of the final 
sentence of the Catholic church. Her 
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Rations of his disciples were proscribed 
by the Imperial laws. But his priii* 
ciplcs were secretly entertained in the 
inonaster^s of Egypt, and his enemies 
felt the hatred of Theopliilus and Cyril, 
the successive patriarclisof Alexandria. 

V. The grovelling Ebionite, and the 

V. Orthodox Docctes, were 

consent and rejected and forgotten: 
verbal dlipntei. regent zoal against 

the errors of ApoUinaris, reduced the 
Catholics to a sedhiing agreement with 
the double nature ot Cerinthus. But 
instead of a temporary and occasional 
alliance, established, and we stiM 
embrace, the substantial, indissoluble, 
and everlasting union of a perfect God 
with a [»erfectman, of the second person 
of the Trinity with a reasonable soul 
and human flesh. In the beginning of 
the fifth century, the mily of the two 
wUum was the prevailing doctrine of 
the church. On all sides, it was con* 
fessed, that the mode of their co-exist- 
ence could neither be represented by 
our ideas, nor expressed by our lan- 
guage, Yet a secrc^and incurable dis- 
cord was cherished, between those who 

and thdio wiio were most fearful of 
separating, the divinity, and the hu- 
manity, of Christ. Impelled by re- 
ligious frenzy, they fled with adverse 
haste from the error whicli ^liey mutu- 
ally deemed most destructive of truth 
and salvation. On either liand they 
were anxious to guard, they were jealous 
to defend, the union an<l the distinction 
of the two natures, and to invent such 
formaojspeech, such symbols of doctrine, 
os they were least susceptible of doubt 
or ambiguity. The poverty of ideas 
and language tempted them to ransack 
art and nature for every possible com- 
parison, tind each comparison misled 
•heir fancy in the explanation of an 
incomparable mystery. In the polemic 
microscope, an atom is enlarged to a 
monster, and each party was skilful to 
exaggerate the absurd or impious con- 
durions that might be extorted from 
the principles of their adversaries. To 
escape from each other, they waudwed 
through* many a dark and devious 
thicket, idll they were astonished by 
VOL II. 


the horrid phantom.* ot Corintlius and 
ApoUinaris, who guarded the opposite 
issues of the theological labyrinth. As 
soon as they belicJd the twilight of 
sense, aud heresy, tlu’y stai*to<l, mea- 
sured back their steps, and were agnin 
involved in the gloom of impenetrable 
orthodoxy. To purge tliomselves from 
the guilt or reproach of (liiiiiiiable error, ■ 
they disavowed their conse(|iieiiecH, e-x- 
plained their principles, excused their 
indiscretions, and unanimously pro- 
nounced the sounds of concord and 
faith. Yet a latent ainl almost invisible 
^park still lurked among the embers of 
controversy: liy the breath of prejudice 
and passion, it was (juickly kindled to 
a mighty I’ame, and the verbal disputes' 
of the Oriental sects have shaken tliu 
pillars.pf the elntrch and state. 

The name of Cyiiil of Alexandria is 
famous in controversial cyrii. pairiuch 
story, and the title of of 
mint is a mark that his opinions and 
his party have finally prevailed. In 
the house of his uncle, the archbishop 
Theopliilus, ho imbibed the orthodox 
lessons of zeal and dominion, and five 
years of his youth were profitably spent 
in the adjacent monasteries of Kitrio. 
Under the tuition of the abbot Sera- 
pion, he applied himself to ecclesiastical 
studies witli such indefatigable ardour, 
that in the coiu'se of one sleepless night, 
he has perused the four gospels, tho 
Catholic epistles, and the epistle to tho 
Romans. Origeii he detested ; but the 
writings of tileincus and Dionysius, of 
Atlianu.sius and Basil, were continually 
in his hands: by the theory and practice 
of dispute, his iaith was confirmed and 
his wit was snarpened ; he extended 
round his cell the cobwebs of scholastic 
theology, and meditated the works of 

1 1 appeal to the confession of two Oriental 
prelates, (iregory Abuli)haraBiu8 the JacoWte 
primate of the East, and Elias tho Nestorian 
metropolitan of Damascos (aoo Asseman, Bib- 
liothec. Oriental, tom. ii. p. 291, tom. iii. p. 
514, &c.), that the Melcbites, Jacobites, Kes- 
torians, &c., agree in the doctrine, and differ 
only in the en^mion. Our most learned and 
rational divines— Basnage, Le Clerc, Bean- 
sobre, La Oroze, Moshciin, tlablonski-^are in< 
dined to favonr this charitable Judgment ; but 
the zeal of Petavlus is loud and angry, and the 
moderation of Bupin ii conveyed in a whlzper. 

T 
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allegory and motaphjisics, whose re- 
mains, in seven verbose folios, now 
])eaceably slumber by the side of their 
rivals . ' Cyril prayed and fasted in the 
desert, but his tlioughts (it is the re- 
proach of a friend)'* were still fixed on 
the world ; and the call of Theophilus, 
who summoned him to the tumult of 
cities and synods, was too readily 
obeyed by tlie aspiring hermit. With 
the approbation of his uncle, he as- 
oiumcd the office, and acquired the 
'fame, of a popular preacher, llis 
eoniely person adorned the pulpit ; the 
harmony of his voice resounded iji the 
cathedral ; his friends were stationed 
to lead or second the applause of the 
congregation and the hasty notes of 
the scribes preserved his discourses, 
which, in tlieir eflect, tliough not in 
their composition, might be coinparcd 
with those of the Atlicnian orators. 
The death of Theophilus expanded and 
realised the hopes of his nephew. The 
clergy of Alexandria were divided; the 
soldiers and their general supported 
the claims of the archdeacon ; but a 
resistless multitude, u'ith voices and 
with hands, assorted the cause of their 
favourite; and, after a period of thirty- 
nine years, Cyril was seated on the 
throne of Athanasius.'* 

The prize was not unv orthy of his 

Hiitwaimv ambition. At a distance 
from the court, and at the 
head of an immense capital, the patri- 

^ La Croze (Hist, du Christianismedes Jndcs, 
tom. i. p. 24) avows his contempt for the genius 
and writings of Cyril. De tous lei ouvrages 
des anciens, il 7 en a pou qu'on lise avec moins 
d’utilitd : and Dupin (Bibliothcque Dcclesiasti- 
que, tom. iv. p. 42-52), in svords of respect, 
teaches os to despise them. 

3 Of Isidore of Felusium G. 1. epist. 26, p. 8 ). 
As the letter is not of the most creditable sort, 
Tillemont, less sincere than the Bollandists, 
affects a doubt whether thU Cyril is the nejdiew 
of Theophilus (M4m. Eccl^s. tom. xiv. p. 208). 

> A mmmarian is named by Socrates (1. vii. 
c. 13) iKpearhs rtp 

KvplX),tu xtthrrin^ xal npl ri xpinvt b 
ruit lyuptl* Ip ami/iau- 

rarsf. 

^ See the youth and promotion of Cyril, in 
Socrates G* c* 7) and Kenaudot (Hist. 
Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 106, 108). The Abbd 
Renaudot drew his materials from the Arabic 
history of Severus, bishop of Hermopuiis 
Miopia, or Ashmunein, in tho tenth century, 


arch, as he was now styled, of Alex* 
aiulm liad gTadually usurped the state 
and authority of a civil magistrate. 
The public and private charitjes of the 
city were managed by his discretiun ; 
bis voice inflamed or appeased the 
passions of the multitude; his com- 
mands were blindly obeyed by his 
numerous' and fanatic parMani,^ 
familiarised in their daily office with 
scenes of death ; and the prefects of 
Egypt were awed or provoked by the 
tem^ral power of these Christian pon- 
tiffs. Ardent in the prosecution of 
heresy, Cyril nu-spiciotisly opened liis 
reign by oppressing the Novatians, the 
most innocent and harmless of the 
scctaricG. The interdiction of their 
religious worship appeared in his eyes 
a just and meritorious act : and lie con- 
fiscjited their holy vessels, without ap- 
prehending tlie guilt of sacrilege. The 
toleration, and even the ])rivilegcs of 
the Jews, who liad multiplied to the 
number of forty thousand, were seeuixHl 
by the laws of the Ca'sars and Ttuleniics, 
and a long presci^ption of seven hun- 
dred years since the foundation of 
Alexandria. Without any legal sent- 
ence, without any royal mam'ihtc, the 
patriarch, at the dawn of day, led a 
seditious multitude to the attar;k of the 
synagogues. Unarmed and unprepared, 
the Jews were incapable of resistance ; 
theiv hou^fes of prayer were levelled 
with the ground, and the episcopal 
warrior, after rewarding his troops with 
the plunder of their goods, expelled 
from the city the remnant of the un- 
believing nation. Perhaps might 
plead the insolence of their prosperity, 
and their deadly hatred of the Chris- 
tians, whose blood they had recently 
shed in a malicious or accidental tumult. 

who can never be trusted, unless our assent ie 
extorted by the Internal evidence of facts. 

^ The I'arabolmi of Alexandria were a 
charitable corporation, Instituted daring the 
plague of GoUlonus, to visit the sick and to 
bury the dead. They gradually enlarged, 
abused, and sold the privileges of their order. 
Their outrageous conduct during the reign of 
Cyril provoked the emperor to deprive the 
patriar^ of their nomination, and to restrain 
their number to five or six hundred.. But these 
restraints were transient and ineffectual See 
the Thaodosian Code, 1. zvi. tit il. aud TlUe* 
mont, Eccl^i. tom. zlv. p. 276-278. 
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Such crimes ^ould liave desenred the 
animadversion of the magistrate; but 
iu this promiscuous outrage, the in- 
nocent wer^ confounded with the guilty, 
and Alexandria was impoverished by 
the loss of a wealthy and industrious 
colony. The zeal of Cyril exposed him 
to the penalties of the Julian law ; but 
in a feeble government, and a supersti- 
tious age, he was secure of impunity, 
and even of praise. Orestes complained ; 
but his just complaints were too quickly 
forgotten by the ministers of Theo- 
dosius, and too deeply remembered by 
a priest who affected to pardoii, and 
continued to hate, the prefect of Kgynt. 
As he passed through the streets, his 
chariot was assaulted ))y a band of five 
hundred of the Nitrian monks; his 
^ards fled from the wild beasts of the 
desert ; his protestations that he was a 
Christian and a Catholic, were answered 
by a volley of stones, and the face of 
Orestes was covered with blood. The 
loyal citizens of Alexandria hastened 
to his rescue ; he instantly satisfied his 
justice and revenge ^gainst the monk 
by whose hand he had been wounded, 
and Amnionius expired under the ro(l 
of the liAor. At the command of Uyril 
his body was raised from the ground, 
and transported, in solemn procession, 
to the cathedral ; the name of Ammonius 


was changed to that of Thaumusins the 
mnder/ul; his tomb was* decorated 
with the trophies of martyrdom, and 
the patriarch ascended the pulpit to 
celebrate the magnanimity of an assassin 
and a rebel. Such honours might in- 
cite the faitliful to combat and die under 
the banWs of the saint ; and he soon 
prompted, or accepted, the sacrifice of 
a virgin, who professed tlm religion of 
1 the Greeks, and cnltivated the friend- 
' ship of Orestes. Hypatia, the daughter 
of Theon the mathematician,* was 


^ For Theon, and hie (laughter Hypatia, see 
Fabricius, Bibliothec. tom. viil. p. 210, 211, 
Her article in the Lexicon of Suidas is curioni 
ud original, llesychins (Ueursii Opera, tom. 
vii. p. 295, 2M) observes, that she was per- 
lecbted rev ; and 

u epigram in the Greek Anthology i. c. 70, 
p. 159, edit. Brodsei) celebrates her knowledge 
and eloquence. She li honourably mentioned 
(BpisU 10, •l6, 10, 38-80, 124, 186, 168) by her 
friend and disciple, the philosophic bishop 
Bynesim. 


initiated in het father’s studies: her 
learned comments liave elucidated the 
geometry of Anolloiiius and Diophantus, 
and she publicly taught, both at Athena 
and Alexandria, the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle. In the bloom of beauty, 
and in the maturity of wisdom, the 
modest maid refused her lovers and in- 
structed her disciples; the persons 
most illustrious for their rank or merit 
were impatient to visit the female philo- 
sopher ; and Cyril beheld, with a jealous 
eye, the gorgeous train of horses and 
slaves wlio crowded tlio door of her 
academy. A I’limour was spread among 
the Christians, that the daughter of 
Theon was the only obstacle to the re- 
conciliation of the prefect and the arch- 
bishop ; and that obstacle was speedily 
remov(gl. On a fatal day, in the holy 
season of Lent, Hypatia was tom from 
her chariot, stripped naked, dragged to 
I the church, and inhumanly butmiered 
by the hands of Peter the reader, and 
a troop of savage and merciless fanatics : 
her flesh was scraped from her bones 
with sharp oyster shells,’ andherquiver- 
ing limbs were delivered to the liarnes. 
The just progress of inquiry and punish- 
ment was stopped by seasonable gifts ; 
bnt the murder of Hypatia has im- 
printed an indelible stain on the char- 
acter and religion of Cyril of Alexandria.® 

Superstition, perhaps, would more 
gently expiate the blood 
of a virgin, than the archofCon- 
bnishment of a saint; 
and Cyril had accompanied his uncle to 
the iniquitous synod of the Oak, W lien 
the memory of Chrysostom was restored 
and consecrateiJ, the nephew of Tlico- 
philus, at tho head of a dying faction, 

* 'OfTf&KOH dvuXav, xal haffuf' 

cVrif, &c. Oyster-ehells were plentifuUy 
strewed on the sea-beach before the Csesareum, 
I may therefore prefer the literal sense, with- 
out rejecting the metaphorical version of tegulai, 
tiles, which is used by M. de Valois. 1 am 
ignorant, and the assassins were probably re- 
gardless, whether their victim was yet alive. 

8 These cxploitn of St. Cyril are recorded by 
Socrates (1. vii. c. 18, 14, 15) ; and the most 
reluctant bigotry is compelled to copy an hla. 
toriaii who coolly styles the murderen of 
Hypatia ri iteifftu. At the 

mention of that Isjared name. I am pleand to 
observe a blush even on the oueak of Baronlui 
415, No. 48). 
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still maintained the justice of his sent- 
ence; nor was it till after a tedious 
delay and an obstinate resistance, that 
he yielded to the consent of the Catholic 
world.' His enmity to the Byzantine 
pontiifs’ was a sense of interest, not a 
sally of passion : he envied their fortu- 
nate station in the sunshine of the Im- 
perial court; and he dreaded their 
upstart ambition, which oppressed the 
metropolitans of Europe and Asia, in- 
vaded the provinces of Antioch and 
Alexandria, and measured their diocese 
by the limits of the empire. The long 
moderation of Atticus, the mild usurpeu 
of the tlironc of Chrysostom, suspended 
the animosities of the Eastern patii- 
archs ; but Cyril was at length awakened 
by the exaltation of a rival more worthy 
of his esteem and hatred. After the 
short and troubled reign of Sisinnius, 
bishop of Constantinople, the factious 
of the clergy and people were aj)peased 
by the choice of the emperor, who on 
this occasion consulted the voice of 
fame, and invited the merit of a 
stranger. Nestorius,^ a native of Ger- 
manicia, and a monk of Antioch, was 
recommended by the austerity of his 
life, and the eloquence of his sermons ; 
but the first homily wliioh he preached 
before the devout Theodosius betrayed 
the acrimony and impatience of his 
zeal. “ Give me, 0 Ciesar ! ” he ex- 
claimed, “ give me the earth purged of 
heretics, and I will give you in ex- 
chiinge the kingdom of lieaven. Exter- 
minate M'ith me the heretics ; and v'ith 
you 1 will exterminate the Persians.” 
On the fifth day, as if the treaty had 
been already signed, the patriarch of 
Constantinople discovered, surprised, 

2 liewaM deaf to tlie entreaties of Atticus of 
Constantinople, and of Isidore of Pelusium, 
aud yielded only (if we may believe Nicephoros, 
1. xiv. c. 18) to the personal intercession of the 
Virijin, Yet in his last years he still muttered 
that John Chrysostom had been justly con- 
demned (Tilleiuont, Mem. Eccles. tom. zlv. p. 
278-282. Baronius, Anual'. Ecoles. a.o. 412, 
No. 40-04). 

>See their obaracten in the history of 
Socrates c. 28-28) ; t^lr power and pre- 

^ ufs elevatlon*and conduct are described by 
Socrates (1. vli. c. 29, 81); and Marcellinus 
seems to have applied the eloquentite satis, 
lapieutia puum. of ISallust. 


and attacked a dsetet conventicle of the 
Ariana ; they preferred death to sub- 
mission ; the flames that were kindled 
by their despair, soon spread to the 
neighbouring houses, and the triumph 
of Nestorius was clouded by the name 
of inemliary. On either side of the 
Hellespont his episcopal vigour im- 
posed a rigid formulary of faith apd 
discipline ; a chronological error con- 
cerning the festival of Easter was 
punished as an oif£lice against the 
church and state. Lydia and Chria, 
Sardes and Miletus, were purified with 
the blood of the obstinate Quartodeci- 
mans ; and the edict of the emperor, or 
rather of the patriarch, enumerates 
three-and-twenty degrees and denomi- 
nations in the guilt and punishment of 
heresy.* But fiic sword of persecution, 
which Nestoiius so furiously wielded, 
was soon turned against his own breast. 
Religion was the pretence ; but in the 
judgment of a contemporary saint, 
ambition was the genuine motive of 
episcopal waidare.* 

In the Syrian %ohool, Nestorius had 
been taught to abhor the 
coufttsion of the two na- 
tures, and nicely to discriminate the 
humanity of his master Christ from the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus.3 The 
Blessed Virgin he revered as the mother 
of Christ,^, but bis ears were offended 
with the rash and recent title of mother 
of God,* which had been insensibly 

J Cud. Theodus. 1. xvl. tit. v. leg. 65, with the 
Illustrations of Baronius (a. 1 ). 428, No. 25, £c.), 
Godefroy (ad locum), and Pagi (Crltica, tom. ii. 

p. 208). 

5! Isidore 0 / relusium(l. iv. EpistPGT).^ HU 
words are strong and scandalous— rf { t < ; , 

it xeil vOi) rift duay kuI \oy«v xftlr* 

rn hx^utih rfofrtiovvrat vtro 
tK^axy^iuofnw. Isidore is a saint, but he 
never became a bishop ; and 1 half suspect that 
the pride of Diogenes trampled on the pride^af 
Plato. 

^ La Croze (Christianisme dee Indee, tom. 1. 
p. 44-.'')8. Thesaurus Epistolicus La Crozianus, 
tom. ill. p. 270-280) has detected the use of 
i hfrirw *ad • which, in, the 

fourth, fifth, aud sixth oeuturie# discriminate 
the school of Diodorus of Tarsus and hU Ne8to^ 
ian disciplee. 

4 ewTeaei-Deipara? as in zootogv we fa- 
miliarly speak of oviparous and viviparous 
animals, it is not easy to fix the invention ot 
this word] which La Croze (Christianisme del 
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adopted since tiw origin of the Arian con- 
troversy. From the pulpit of Constanti- 
nople, a {i;^cnd of the patriarch, and 
afterwards the patriarch himself, re- 
peatedly preached against the use, or 
the abuse, of a word ‘ unknown to the 
apostles, unauthorised by the church, 
and which could only tend to alarm 
the timorous, to mislead the simple, to 
amuse the profane, and to justify, by a 
seeming resemblance, the old genealogy 
of Olympus.'** Ii? his calmer moments, 
Ncstorius confessed that it might be 
tolerated or excused by the union of 
the two natures, and the coniinunicatioh 
of their(t/i(m9;3 but he was exasper- 
ated, by contradiction, to disclaim the 
worship of a new-born, an infant Deity, 
to draw his inadequate similes from the 
conj igal or civil partnerships of life, 
and uo describe the manhood of Christ 
as tbft tf)be, the instrument, the taber- 
naclt of his Godhead. At these 
blasphemous sounds, the pillars of the 
sanctaary Averc shaken. The unsuccess- 
ful ooropetitors of Nestorius indulged 
ihei'< pious or personal rc.scntmcnt, the 

Xndes, tom. 1. p. 1C) ascribes to Eusebius of 
Cffisareatyid the Arians. Tlio orthodox testi- 



able. and the epithet of bo easily 

slides from the margin to the text of a 
Catholic MS. 

1 Easnage, In his Histoire de rEgllse. a work 
of Controversy (tom. i, p. 50.')), justilios the 
mother, by the blood, of (iod (Acts xx. 28, 
with Mill’s various readings). But the Greek 
MSS. are far from unanimous ; and the primi- 
tive style of the blood of Christ is preserved in 
the Syrioo version, even in those copies which 
were usil by the Christians of St. Thomas on 
the coast of Malabar (La Croze, Christianisme 
des Indes, tom. i. p, 347). The jealousy of the 
Mestorians and Monnphjfeites has guarded the 
purity of their text. 

3 The Pagans of Egypt already laughed at 
the new Oybele of tlie Christians (Isidor 1. i. 
npist, 54) ; a letter was forged in the name of 
Hypatia, to ridicule the theology of her assassin 
(Synodicon, c. 216, in Iv. tom. ConcU. p. 484). 
In the article of NusroAius, Bayle has 
scattered some loose phUoi>ophy on the worship 
of^tbe Virgin Mary. 

I The of the Greeks, a mutual loan 
or transfer of the idl(»ns or pnmcrtles of each 
nature to the other~of inanity to man, 
passiblllW to Qod, &C, Twelve mies on this 
uioeBt of lubjects compose the TheriMlcal 

T.TinU,W,p.»)9,ftcT” 


Byzantine clergy were secretly dis- 
pleased witb the intrusiuu ot a .slcanger ; 
whatever is superstitious or abstird, 
might claim the protection of the 
mouks ; and the people were interested 
in the glory of their virgin patroness.* 
The sermons of the archbishop, and the 
service of the altar, were disturbed by 
seditious clamour ; his authority and 
doctrine Avere renounced by separate 
congregations; every wind scattered 
round the empire the leaA'es of con- 
troversy ; and the voice of the com- 
batants on a sonorous theatre rc-echoed 
jn the cells of Palcstiue and Egypt. It 
was the duty of Cyril to enlighten the 
zeal and ignorance of his innumerable 
monks : in the school of Alexandria, lie 
had imbibed and professed the incarna- 
tion o( one nature ; and the successor 
of Athanasius consulted his pride and 
ambition, when he rose in arms against 
another Ariu8,more formidable and more 
guilty, on the second tiirono of the hier- 
archy. After a short correspondence, in 
which the rival prelates disguised their 
hatred in the hollow language of respect 
and charity, the patriarch of Alexandria 
denounced to the prince and people, to 
the East and to the West, the damnable 
errors of the Byzantine pontiff. From 
the East, more especially from Antioch, 
he obtained the ambiguous counsels of 
toleration and silence, which were 
addressed to both parties while they 
favoured the cause of Nestorius. But 
the Vatican received with open arms 
the messengers of Egypt. The vanity 
of Celestine was flattered by the appeal ; 
and the partial A’*crsiou of a monk de- 
cided the faitl^ of the pope, who, with 
his Latin clergy, was ignorant of the 
language, the arts, and the theology of 
the Greeks. At the head of an Itidiiiii 
synod, Celestine weighed the merits of 
the cause, approved the creed of Cyril, 
condemned the sentiments and person 
of Nestorius, degraded the heretic from 
his episcopal dignity, allowed a respite 
of ten days for recantation and penance, 
and delegated to bis enemy the execu- 
tion of tnie rash and illegal sentence. 
But the patriarch of Alexandria, whilst 
he darted the thunders of a ex- 

1 SseBneaiigei C. P.Ohrlitlfns,l.i 
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posed the errors and passions of a 
mortal; and his twelve anathemas^ 
still torture the orthodox slaves, who 
adore the memory of a saint, without 
forfeiting their allegiance to tho synoil 
of Chalcedon. These bold assertions 
are indelibly tinged with tho colours of 
the Apollinarian heresy ; but the seri- 
ous, aud perhaps the sincere professions 
of Nestorius have satisfied the wiser 
and less partial theologians of the 
present times.* 

Yet neither the emperor nor the 

Pint council of primate of the East were 
Ephuui. disposed to obey the, 
mandate of an Italian priest; and a 
synod of tho Catholic or rather of the 
Greek church, was unanimously de- 
manded as the sole remedy that could 
appease or decide this ecclesiastical 
quarrel.3 Ephesus, on all sides acces- 
sible by sea and land, was chosen for 
the place, the festival of Pentecost for 
the day, of tho meeting; a writ of 
summons was dispatched to each me- 
tropolitan, and a guard was stationed 
to protect and confine the fathers till 
they should settle tho mysteries of 
heaven, and tiic faith of the earth. 
Nestorius appeared not as a criminal, 
but as a judge ; ho depended on tho 
weight rather than the number of his 
prelates, and his sturdy slaves from the 
baths of Zeuxippus were armed for 

1 Concil. tom. lil. p. 943. They have never 
been d'lmihj approved by the church (Tille- 
inont, JVIera. Eccl^s. tom. xiv. p. 308-372). I 
almost ])lry the agony of rage and sophistry 
with which Petaviua seems to be agitated in 
the sixth book of his Dogmata Tbeolugica. 

^ Such as the rational Dasnago (ad tom. i. 
Varlar. Lection. Canisii in ^lefat. c. 2, p. 11- 
23) and J^a Croze, the universal scholar 
(Cliristianisme dcs Indes, tom. i. p. 10-20. De 
I’Ethlopie, p. 20, 27. Thesaur. Epist. p. 170, 
Ac. 283, 285). His free sentence is oonfinned 
by that of his friend Jablonskl (Thesaur. Epist. 
tom. L p. 193-201) and Mosheim (idem, p. 804. 
Nestoriam crimine caruisse est et mea sen- 
tentia) ; and three more respectable judges will 
not easily bo found. Asseman, a learned and 
modest slave, can Imdly discern (liibliothec. 
Orient, tom. iv. p. 100-224) the guilt and error 
of the Nestorians. 

8 The origin and progress of the Nestorian 
controversy, till the synod of Ephesus, may be 
found in Socrates(l.vil.e.32), Evagrius(l. i.o. 1,2), 
Liberatus (Urev.c. 1-4), the original Acts (Oondl. 
tom.iil. p. 551-091 , edit. Venice, 1728), the Anni^ 
of Baronius and Pagl. and the faithful collections 
Of TUIemont(K4ni. mU tom.xiT. p. 288-877). 


every ser^ce of injury or defence. But 
his adversary Cyril was more powerful 
in the weapons both of the flesh and of 
the spirit. Disobedient to the letter, 
or at least to the meaning, of the royal 
summons, he was attended by fifty 
Egyptian bishops, who expected from 
their patriarch’s nod the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. He had contracted 
an intimate alliance with Memuon, 
bishop of Ephesus. The despotic pri- 
mate of Asia disposed of tho ready 
succours of thirty or forty episcopal 
votes : a crowd of peasants, the slaves 
eff the church, was poured into tlie city 
to support with blows and clamours a 
metaphysical argument ; and the people 
zealously asserted the honour of the 
Virgin, whose body reposed within the 
walk of Ephesus. ^ The fleet whicli had 
transported Cyril from Alexandria was 
laden with the riches of Egypt; and he 
disembarked a numerous body of mari- 
ners, slaves, and fanatics, enlisted with 
blind obedience under the banner of St. 
Mark and the mother of God. The 
fatiiers, and cvc!iif.the guards, of the 
council were awed by this martial 
array; the adversaries of Cyril and 
Mary were insulted in the streets, or 
threatened in their houses; his elo- 
quence and liberality made a daily in- 
crease in tho number of his adherents ; 
and tho Egyptian soon computed that 
he might command tho attendance and 
the voices of two hundred bishops* 
But the autiior of the twelve anatlieiiuu 
foresaw and dreaded the opposition 
of John of Antioch, who, with a small 
but respectable train of metropolitans 
and divines, M^as advancing by slow 

1 The CbriatianB of Ue four first ceuturieg 
were ignorant of the death and burial of Mary. 
The tradition of Ephesus is affirmed by the 
synod i Bitkiyts 

MS tuf^ivts n Mxpk. Concil. tom. ill. 
p. 1102) ; yet it has been superseded ‘bv the 
claim of Jerusalem ; and her empty sepulchre, 
as it was shown to the pilgrims, produced the 
fable of her resurrection and assumption, In 
which the Greek and Latin churches have 
piously tcquieioed. See Baronius (Annal. 
Eedes. AD. 48, No. 6, &e.), and Tillemont 
(Mdm. Eccki. tom. i. p. 487-477). 

3 The Acts of Chalcedon (Concil. 4om. Iv. p. 
1405. 1406) exhibit a lively picture nf the Idind, 
obstinate servitude of the Uihops of Egypt to 
their patriarch. 
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jourueys from the dittant capital of the 
East. Impatient of a delay, which he 
stigmatised as voluntary and culpahlo,'' 
Cyril auuftnnced the opening of the 
synod sixteen days after the festival of 
Tentecost. Nestorius, who depended 
on the near approach of his Eastern 
friends, persisted, like his predecessor 
Chrysostom, to disclaim the jurisdic- 
tion, and to disobey tlie summons, of 
his enemies : they hastened his trial, 
and his accuser {^resided in tlio seat of 
judgment. JSixty-eight bishops, twenty- 
two of metropolitan rank, defended his 
cause by a modest and temperate pry- 
test; they wore excluded from the 
councils of their bretliren. Cnndidian, 
in the emperor’s name, requested a 
delay of four days : the profane magis- 
trate was driven with outrage and 
insult from the assembly of the saints. 
The whole of this momentous trans- 
Condemution of action was crowded into 
Hestorioa ^ompass of a summer’s 
day ; the bishops ilelivered their separ- 
ate opinions ; but the uniformity .of 
stylo reveals the influence or the hand 
of a master, who Ifks been accused of 
corrupting the public evidence of their 
acts and subscriptions.-* Without a 
dissenting voice, they recognised in the 
epistles of Cyril, the Nicene creed and 
the doctrine of the fathers : but the 
artial extracts from the letters and 
omilies of Nestorius were*interrupted 
by curses and anathemas: and the 
heretic was degraded from his episcopal 
and ecclesiastical dignity. The sent- 

1 Civil or eccleBiastical business detained the 
bishops at Antioch till the isth of May. 
Kpl)esu9 was at the distance of thirty days’ 
journey; and ten days more may be fairly 
allowed for accidents and repose. The march 
of Xenophon over the same ground enumerates 
above 260 parasangs or leagues ; and this mea- 
sure might be illustrated from ancient and 
modern itineraries, if I knew how to compare 
the speed of an army, a synod, and a caravan. 
John of Antioch is reluctantly acquitted by 
Tillemont himself (M^m. EccUs. tom. xiv. p. 
886-380). 

” ftii xark ri hit ri b 

urt/infutrof nmpytf et rm 

xxtwtfuf KvpiXXfif 

Evagriiu, 1. i. o. 7. The same imputation was 
urged by Oount Iienasus (tom. Ui. p.l249) ; and 
the orthWoz oiities do not find ft an easy task 
to defend the purity of the Greek or Latin 
Qoplei of the Acts. 


once, maliciously inscribed to the new 
Judas, was aflixed and proclaimed iu 
the streets of Ephesus : the weary pro- 
ktes, as they issued from the churen of 
the mother of God, were saluted as her 
champions ; and her victory was cele- 
brated by the illuminations, the song^, 
and the tumult of the night. 

On tho fifth day, the triumph was 
clouded by the arrival oppcniuonor 
and indignation of the w«0ri6ataif. 
Knstom bishops. In a chamber of the 
inn, before he had wiped the dust from 
his shoes, John of Antioch gave audience 
to Candidian tho Imperial minister; 
who related his iucilectual efforts U 
prevent or to annul the hasty violence of 
the Egyptian. With equal haste and 
violence, the Oriental synod of fifty 
bishops degraded Cyril and Memnou 
from*their episcopal honours, con- 
demned, iu the twelve anathemas, the 
purest venom of the Apollinarian 
heresy, and described the Alexandrian 
primate as a monster, bom and educated 
for the destruction of tho church. * Mk 
throne w'as distant and inaccessible ; but 
they bstantly resolved to bestow on the 
flock of Ephesus tho blessing of a faith- 
ful shepherd. By tho vigilance of Mem- 
non, the churches were sliiit against 
them, and a strong garnson was thrown 
into the cathedral. The troops, under 
the command of Candidian, advanced 
to the assault; the outguards were 
routed and put to the sword, btit the 
place was impregnable : the besiegers 
retired ; their retreat was pursued by 
a vigorous sally; they lost their horses, 
and many of their soldiers were danger- 
ously woimded with clubs and stones. 
Ephesus, tho •city of the Virgin, was 
defiled with rage and clamour, with 
sedition and blood; the rival synods 
darted anathemas and excommunica- 
tions from their spiritual engines ; and 
the court of Theodosius was perplexed 
by the adverse and contradictory nar- 
ratives of the Syrian and Egyptian 

*'0 SKUf^ 

mm) Tfa^t, ifter the ooalition of John and 
Cvril these Inveotlvei were mutually forgotten. 
The style of deolamatfon must never be con- 
founded with the genuine sense which reipeet- 
able enemies entertsin of eieh other’s merit 
I (ConclL tom. lU. p. 
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hictions. During a busy pcvioil of three 
months, the emperor tried every me- 
thod, except the most effectual means 
of indifference and contempt, to recon- 
cile this theological quarrel. He at- 
teiiipted to remove or intimidate the 
leaders by a common sentence of ac- 
quittal or condemnation ; he invested 
his representatives at Ephesus with 
ample power and military force: he 
summoned from cither party eight 
chosen deputies to a free and candid 
conference in the neighbourhood of the 
ca])ital, far from the contagion of 
popular frenzy. But the Orientals re- 
fused to yield, and the Catholics, proud»^ 
of their numbers and of their Latin 
allies, rejected all tenns of union or 
toleration. The patience of the meek 
Theodosius was provoked, and he dis- 
solved in anger this episcopal tdmult, 
which at the distance of tliirteen cen- 
turies assumes the venerable aspect of 
the third oecumenical council.^ **G|od 
is my witness,” said the pious prince, 
that I am not the author of this con- 
fusion. His providence will discern 
and punish tlic guilty. Return to your 
provinces, and may your private virtues 
repair the mischief and scandal of your 
meeting.” They returned to their pro- 
vimx’s; but the same passions which 
had distracted the synod of Ephesus 
were djlfiiscd over the J^].istern 'world. 


Afti-r tlii'ce obstinate and equal cam- 
piiigns, John of Antioch and Cyril of 
Alexandria condescended to explain and 
embrace ; but their seeming re-union 
must be imputed rather to prudence 
than to reason, to the mutual lassitude 
rather than to the Christian charity of 
the patriarchs. * 

The Byzantine pontiff had instilled 
hito the royal car a bale- 

character and conduct of his Egyptian 
rival. An epistle of menace and in- 


1 See the Acte of the Synod of Ephesus in 
the original Oreek, and a Latin version almost 
contemporary (Ooncil. tom. iii. p. 091-1839, 
vit\\ the Synodicon advenus Tiaga'diam 
IreuiBi, tom. iv. p. 285-497), the Eccle^ticai 
Biitoiiei of Socrates (1. vil. c. 84) and Evagrius 
^ i 0 . 8-5), and the Bnviary of Liberatus (In 
f^nolL tom. vi. p. 419-459, c. 6, 6), and the 
H4moire8 Eccl^. of TlUomont (tom. i\y. p. 
877-487). 


vectivc,^ which accompanied the sum* 
mons, accused him as a busy, insolent, 
and envious priest, who perplexed the 
simplicity of the faith, Violated the 
peace of the church and state, and, by 
his artful and separate addresses to the 
wife and sister of Theodosius, presumed 
to suppose, or to scatter, the seeds of 
discord in the Imperial family. At the 
stem command of his sovereign, Cyril 
had repaired to Ephesus, where he was 
resisted, threatened, |,%nd confined, by 
the magistrates in the interest of Nes- 
torius and the Orientals, who assembled 
iJictroopsof Lydia and Ionia to suppress 
the fanatic and disorderly train of the 
patriarch. Without expecting the 
royal licence, he escaped from his 
guards, precipitately embarked, de- 
serted the imperfect synod, and retired 
to his episcopal fortress of safety and 
independence. But his artful emis- 
saries, both in the court and city, suc- 
cessfully laboured to appease the re- 
sentment, and to conciliate the kvour, 
of the emperor. The feeble son of 
Arcadius was alternately swayed by 
his wife ami sister, *‘by the eunuchs and 
women of the palace ; superstition and 
avarice were their ruling passiolis ; and 
the orthodox chiefs were assiduous in 
their endeavours to alarm the former, 
and to gratify the latter, Constanti- 
nople .and the suburbs were sanctified 
with frcqirmt monasteries, and the 
holy abbots, Dalmatius and Eutyches,® 
hail devoted their zeal and fidelity to 
tlic cause of Cyril, the worship of Mary, 
and tiio unity of Christ. From the first 

* Ttt^a;Ufl» the emperor in fpolnted 
language) yt iirl rawy xal x**f*^l*i» 

Sfatyrifnt 

iffiHf iTfirtm fi5,)Xn ^ Anfi^uas .... 
xal rtmXkf fiSXKvt T4uryt9 ifcip 
ijrif ixXirirra ; .... yrntris ftaXkoi if Vtfws^ 
. . . . T« Ti 7»v tA ti riit 

Xf«» ttf «virn$ 

irifaf I should be 

curious to know how much Kestorins foi 
these ezpressloDi, so mortlfMng to his rival. 

'i Entyebes, the hereslaroh Eutyohes, It 
honourably named by Cyril M a friend, a saint, 
and the strenuous defender of the faith. His 
brother, the abbot Dalmatlas, Is lUcewlie eni> 
ployed to bind (he emperor and all hiiOiambet- 
Ib^ tmiM mjmlim, Bynodtoon, o. 90^ 
in CoQcU. tom. Iv. p. i& 
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moment of tMr monastic life, they had 
never mingled with the world, or trod 
the profane grauud of the city. But in 
this awful moment of the danger of the 
church, their vow was superseded by a 
mure sublime and indispensable duty. 
At the head of a long order of monks 
and hermits, who carried burning 
tapers in their hands, and chaunted 
litanies to the mother of God, they 
proceeded from their monasteries to 
the palace. Thj^, people was edified 
and inflamed by' this extraordinary 
spectacle, and the trembling monarch 
listened to the prayers and adjuration^ 
of the saints, who boldly pronounced, 
that none could hope for salvation, 
unless they embraced the person and 
the creed of the orthodox successor of 
Athanasius. At the same time every 
avenue of the throne was assaulted 
with gold. Under the decent names of 
evlogm and hmdictionSf the courtiers 
of botli sexes were bribed according to 
the measure of their power and rapaci* 
ousness. But their incessant demands 
despoiled the sanctuaries of Ooustanti* 
nople and Alexandria^, and the author- 
ity of the patriarch was unable to 
silence tlie just murmur of his clergy, 
that a debt of sixty thousand pounds 
had already been contracted to support 
the expense of this scandalous corrup- 
thin.* rulchcria, who relieved her 
lirothcr from the weight of ai empire, 
was the firmest pillar of orthodoxy; 
and so intimate was the alliance be- 
tween the thunders of the synod and 
the whispers of the court, that Cyril 
was assured of success if he could dis- 
place one eunuch, and substitute an- 
other in the favour of Theodosius. 
Yet the Egyptian coi]}d not boast of a 
glorious or decisive victory, The em- 
peror, with unaccustomed firmness, 

aClericl qui hio sunt contristantnr, quod 
ecclesia Alexandriua nudata sit liujus caai& 
turbeln : et debet preter ilia qum hinc irans- 
mim Sint auri lUbras mills ptingtudat. £t 
nunc ei seriptum est nt prsestet ; sed de tud 
ecclesia ptseita avarltin quorum nostl, &o. 
This curious and original letter, from Cyril's 
archdeacon to his creature the new bishop of 
Constantinople, has been unaccountably pre- 
served in an old lAidn version (Synodicon, e. 
9(^ Oonciltom. Iv. p. 466-46SX ^he mask Is 
almost dropped, and the iilnti speak the 
boofst language of interest and eoafeqency. 


adhered to his promise of protecting the 
innocence of the Oriental bishops ; and 
Cyril softened his anathemas, and con- 
fessed, with ambiguity and reluctance, 
a twofold nature of Christ, before he 
was permitted to satiate his revenge 
against the unfortunate Ncstorius.* 

The rash and obstinate Nestorius, 
before the end of the sxuior 

synod, was oppressed by 
Cyril, betrayed by the court, and faintly 
supported by his Eastern friends. A 
sentiment of fear or indignation 
prompted him, while it was yet time, 
to affect the glory of a voluntary abdi- 
tation:’* his wish, or at least his re- 
quest, was readily granted; ho was 
conducted with honour from Ephesus 
to his old monastery of Antioch ; and 
after a short pause, his successors, 
Maximfan and Proclus, were acknow- 
ledged as the lawful bishops of Con- 
stantinople. But in the silence of his 
cell, the degraded patriarch could no 
longer resume the innocence and security 
of a private monk. Tlie past he re- 
gretted, he was discontented with the 
present, and the future ItM had reason 
to dread : the Oriental bisliops succes- 
sively disengaged their cause from his 
unpopular name, and each day decreased 
the numl)er of the schismatics who 
revered Nestorius as the confessor of 
the faith. After a residence at Antioch 
of four years, tho liaud of Theodosius 
subscribed an edict, 3 which ranked him 

* The tedious negotiations that succeeded 
the synod of Ephesns are diffusely related lu 
the original Acts (Concll. t(Hn. IIL p. 1339-1771, 
ad, fin. vol. and the 8ynodicon, in tom. iv.)^ 
Socrates (1. vll. c. 28, 85, 40, 41), Evagrius (1- 1- 
c. 6, 7, 8, 12), Ltberatus (c. 7-10), TiUemont 
(Mdm. Eccl4s. tomMiv. p. 487-676). Tho most 
imtient reader will thank me for coinpressing 
so much noDsense and falsehood In a few lines. 

® ^Aurw ri hniifrofj IwiTpAvn xarx t# 
fttvarrfnpitf, Evagrius, 1, 
L 0 . 7. The original letters in the Synodicon 
(c, 16, 24, 2.'), W) justify the appearance of a 
voluntary rebignation, which is asserted by 
Ebed-Jesu, a Nestorian writer, spud Asseman 
Blbliot. Oriental tom. ill. p. 299-302. 

1* See the Imperial letters in the Acts of tha 
Synod of Ephesus (Concll. tom. Ill p. 1730-1735). 
The odious name of Simonians, which wci 
affixed to tha dlidplei of tUi npaniieift 
wu designed if it smiSia 
irpe/ikfititnt awwis vreptiteitt nputpUt fm 
ao) ptnn Jalsvaf nputpktf 
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with Simon tho magician, proscribed 
his opinions and followers, condemned 
his writings to the flames, and banished 
his person first to Petra in Arabia, and 
at length to Oasis, one of the islands of 
the Libyan desert. * Secluded from the 
church and from the world, the exile 
was still pursued by the rage of bigotry 
and war. A wandering trii)e oi the 
Blcmmyes or Nubians invaded his 
solitary prison ; in tlieir retreat they 
dismissed a crowd of useless captives ; 
but no sooner had Ncstorius reached 
the banks of the Nile, than he would 
gladly have escaped from a Roman and 
orthodox city to tho milder servitude o^ 
the savages. His flight was punished 
as a new crime : the soul of the patri- 
arch inspired the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers of Egypt ; tho magistrt^tes, the 
soldiers, the monks, devoutly tortured 
the enemy of Christ and St. Cyril ; and 
as far as the confines of ^Ethiopia, the 
heretic was alternately dragged and re- 
called, till his aged body was broken by 
the hardships and accidents of these 
reiterated journeys. Yet his mind was 
still indejpeiident and erect ; the prc.si- 
dent of Thebais was awed by his pastoral 
letters ; he survived the Catholic tyrant 
of Alexandria, and after sixteen years’ 
banishment, the synod of Ghalcedon 
would perhaps have restored him to the 
honours, or at least to the communion, 
of the church. The death of Ncstorius 
prevented his obedience to their wel- 

/ssn SftMyraf uri; Yet 

these were Christians! who differed only in 
names and in shadows. 

^ The metaphor of islands is applied by the 
grave dvilians (Pandect. 1. xlviii. tit. 22, leg. 7} 
to those happy spots which are discriminated 
^ water and verdure from the Libyan sands. 
Three of these under the common name of 
Oasis, or Alvahat : 1. The temple of Jupiter 
A,mmon. 2. The middle Oasis, three days’ 
journey to the west of Lycopolis. 8. The 
louthem, where Nestorius was bbisbed. In tlie 
first dimate, and only three days’ Journey from 
the confines of Nubia. See a learned note of 
Michaetis (ad Oescript, Jlgypt Abulfedse, p. 
2W4).* 

* 1. The Oasis of Slvalt has been diited by 
Mens. Drovetti and Mr. lirowne. 2. The little 
Oasis, that of £1 Kaisar. was visited and de- 
scribed by fieizoni. 8. The mat Oasis, and its 
splendid ruins, have been well described in the 
tiavelf of Sir A. Edmonitone. To these must 
be added another Western Oasis, also visited 
by Sir A. £dmonBtone.~M. 


come summons and his disease might 
afford some colour to the scandalous ro- 

ort, that his tongue, the organ of 

lasphemy, had been eaten by* the 
worms. Ho was buried in a city of 
Upper Egypt, known by tho names of 
Cnemnis, or Panopolis, or Akmim but 
tho immortal malice of the Jacobites 
has persevered for ages to cast stones 
against his sepulchre, and to propagate 
the foolish tradition, that it was never 
watered by the raiiwof heaven, which 
equally descends on the righteous and 
the ungodly.3 Humanity may drop a 
<tcar on the fateof Nestorius ; yctjustice 
must observe, that ho sufler^ the per- 
secution which he had approved and 
inflicted. ♦ 

The death of the Alexandrian priinaf 
after a reign of thirty- Eereiyof 

two years, abandoned the Eutychci. 

Catholics to the intemperance of zeal 
and the abuse of victory, s The mono- 

I The invitation of Nestorius to the synod of 
Chalcedou is related by Zacliarias, bishop of 
Melitene (Evagrius, 1, il. c. 2, Assuman. liihiiot. 
Orient, tom. ii. p. 50), and the famous Xunaia 
or PiiUoxenuB, blshup of Hierapolis (Asseman. 
LibUot. Orient, tom, li. p. 40, &e.), denied by 
Evagrius and Asseman, and stoutly maintained 
by La Crozo (Tliesaur. Epktol. tomf'iil. p. 181, 
Ac.). The fact is not improbable; yet it was 
the interest of the Monophysites to spread the 
Invidious report ; and £utychia8(tom. 11. p. 12) 
affirms, tliat Nestorius died after an exile of 
seven years, and consequently ten years before 
the synod ot- Clialcedon. 

^ Consult L'Anville (M4moire sur I'Egypte, 
p. 191), Pocock (Description of the East, vol. 1. 
p. 76), Abulfeda (Descript. Algypt. p. 14), and 
his commentator Michaelis (Not. p. 78-83), and 
the Nubian Geographer (p. 42), who mentions, 
in the twelfth century, the ruins and the sugar- 
canes of Akmim. 

SEutychius (Annal. tom. 11. pr; 12) and 
Gregory Bor-Hebrmus, or Abulpharagws (Asse- 
man, tom. ii. p. 310). represent the credulity of 
the tenth and twelfth centuries. 

4 We are obliged to Evagrlus (1. i. c. 7) foi 
some extracts from the letters of Nestorius t 
but the lively picture of his sufferings is treated 
with Insult by the hard and stupid fanatic. * 

4 Dixi Cyrulum dnm viveret, auctorltate sub 
effecisse, ne Eutyohianismus et Monophysl* 
tarum error in nervum erumperet : Idque veriua 
puto . . . aliQuo . . . honesto modo 
cecineiat. The learned but cautious JaUonski 
did not always speak the whole truth. Cum 
Cyrillo lenius omnino egl, quamsi tecum aut 
cum allis rei hujus probe gnarls et tequli return 
nstimatoribus sermones pilvato% oonfeirem 
(Tbesaur. Epistol. La Gioilan. tom. i. p. 197, 
198) : au excellent key to hli diaiertationi on tbf 
Nestorian controversy I 
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doctrine (one incarnate nature) 
was rigoroualy preached in the churches 
of Egypt and the monasteries of the 
East ; tneprftnitivo creed of Apollinaris 
'was protected by tho sanctity of Cyril ; 
and the name of Eutyches, his vener- 
able friend, has l>cen applied to the sect 
most adverse to the Syrian heresy of 
Kestorius. His rival Eutyches was tho 
abbot, or archimandrite, or superior of 
three hundred monks, but the opinions 
of a simple and illiterate recluse might 
have expired in tho cell, where he had 
slept above seventy years, if the resent- 
ment ^r indiscretion of Flavian, the< 
Byisantine ]X)ntlir, hud not exposed the 
scandal to the eyes of the Christian 
world. His domestic synod was in- 
stantly convened, their proceedings 
were sullied with clamour and artiticc, 
and the aged heretic w'us surprised into 
a seeming confession, that Christ had 
not derived his body from the substance 
of the V irgin Mary. From their partial 
decree, Eutyches appealed to a general 
council : and his cause was vigorously 
asserted by his godsonjOhrysaphius, the 
reigning eunuch of the palace, and his 
accomplice Dioscorus, who had suc- 
ceeded tef the throne, the creed, the 
talents, and the vices of the nephew of 
Thcophilus. By the special summons 
B«cond conacu of Theodoslus, the second 
ofEpbMu. gynod of Ephesus was 
judiciously composed of ten Aetropoli- 
tans and ten bishops from each of the 
six dioceses of tho Eastern empire: 
some exceptions of favour or merit en- 
larged the uuml)er to one hundred and 
thirty-five ; and tho Syrian Barsumas, 
as the eSief and representative of the 
monks, was invited to sit and vote with 
the successors of the apostles. But the 
despotism of tho Alexandrian patriarch 
agam oppressed the freedom ot debate : 
tuB same spiritual and carnal weapons 
were again drawn from the arsenals of 
Egypt ; the Asiatic veterans, a baud of 
archers, served under the orders of 
Dioscorus; and tho more formidable 
raodks, whose minds were inaccessible 
to reason or mercy, besieged the doors 
of the cathedral. The general, and as 
it should loem, the unconstrained voice 
of the iathers, accepted the faith and 


even the anathemas of Cyril ; and the 
heresy of the two natures was formally 
condemned in the persons and writings 
of the most learned Orientals. “May 
those who divide Christ bo divided with 
the sword, may they be hewn in pieces, 
may they be burned alive ! ” were the 
charitable wishes of a Christian synod.’ 
The innocence and sanctity of Eutyches 
were acknowledged without hesitation ; 
but tho prelates, more especially those 
of Thrace and Asia, were unwilling to 
depose their patriarch for the use or 
even the abuse of his lawful jurisdic- 
tion. They embraced the knees of 
I^oscorus, as he stood with a threaten- 
ing aspect on the footstool of his throne, 
and conjured him to forgive the offences, 
and to respect the dignity, of his brother. 
“Do voii mean to raise a sedi- 
tion ! ’’exclaimed the relentless tyrant. 
“Where are the officers?” At these 
words a furious multitude of monks and 
soldiers, with staves, and swords, and 
chains, burst into the church : the 
trembling bishops hid themselves be- 
laud the altar, or under the benches, 
and as they were not inspired with the 
zeal of martyrdom, they successively 
subscribed a blank paper, which was 
afterwards filled with the condemnation 
of the Byzantine pontiff. Flavian was 
instantly delivereu to the wild beasts of 
this spiritual amphitheatre : the monks 
were stimulated by the voice and ex- 
ample of Barsumas to avenp the in- 
juries of Christ : it is said that the 
patriarch of Alexandria reviled, and 
buffeted, and kicked, and trampled Ids 
brother of Constantinople it is certain, 

’ 'H iyla fm}e$ Jfrfy, eif»v, ftavfa* 
olret iSrtf 14 yivtinHf mt 

.... if Ti; \.\yu iHc, avxfsfitti 
At the request of Dioscorus, those who were 
not able to roar stretched out their 

hands. At Chalcedon, the Orientals disclaimed 
these exclamations ; but the KgypUans more 
consistently declared raSra xal riri 
»C» Ziys/*i»(C()ncil. tom. iv. p. 1012). 

’’‘B.iyi (Eusebius, bishop of Doiylssum) 
rev tXajSmvsv ^i HuXa/evf rfit 

Awxiftti Mfitw ri xal • and 

this testimony of Evuriui ii- c. '<&•) is ampli- 
fied by the historian Inaras (tom. il. 1. xUi. p. 
44), who affirms that Dioscorus kicked like e 
wild ess. But the langnaKe of iUfaeratni (Biev. 
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that the victim, before he could reach 
tlie place of his exile, expired on the 
thiril day, of the wounds and bruises 
which he had received at Ephesus. 
This second syiiod has been justly 
branded as a gang of robbers and assas- 
sins; yet the accusers of Dioscorus 
would magnify his violence, to alleviate 
the cowanlicc and inconstancy of their 
own behaviour. 

The faith of Egypt had prevailed; 

Oo<nieii 0/ t**® vanquished party 

Ohaicedoa. was suppoited by the 
same pope who encoun- 
tered without fear the hostile rage of < 
Attila and Gensoric. The theology of 
Leo, his famous tme or epistle on the 
mystery of the incarnation, had been 
disregarded by the synod of Ephesus ; 
his authority, and that of t^c Latin 
church, was insulted in his legates, 
who escaped from slavery and death 
to relate the melancholy tale of the 
tyranny of Dioscorus and the martyr- 
dom of Flavian. His provincial synod 
annulled the irregular proceedings of 
Ephesus ; but as this step was itself 
irregular, he solicited the convocation 
of a general council in the free and 
orthodox provinces of Italy. From his 
independent throne, the Iloman bi.shop 
spoke and acted without danger, as the 
head of the Christians, and his dictates 
were obsequiously transcribed by Pla- 
cidia and her son Valcntinian ; who 
addressed their Eastern colleague to 
restore the peace and unity of the 
church. But the pageant of Oriental 
royalty was moved with equal dexterity 
by the hand of the eunuch ; and Theo- 
dosius could pronounce, without hesi- 
tation, that the churbh was already 
peaceful and triumphant, and that the 
recent dame had been extinguished by 
the just punishment of the Kestorians. 
Perhaps the Greeks M'ould be still in- 
volved in the heresy of the Monophy- 
sites, if the emperor’s horse had not 
fortunately stumbled ; Theodosius cz- 

e. 12, in Coneil. tom. vl. p. 438) U more cautious ; 
and the Acts of Chalcedon, which lavish the 
names of hmMk, Cai\ Ae., do not justify so 
pointed a charge, The monk Barsumas is more 
particularly aMaied--fvfa^ ftetndpitf 
ahig ifrm aal 
fCoocU. ton. fr. p. 1418.) 


pired ; his orthodox sister, Pulcheria^ 
with a nominal husband, succeeded to 
the throne ; Chrysaphius was burnt, 
Dioscorus was disgraced, thd exiles 
were recalled, and the tome of Leo was 
subscribed by the Oriental bishops. 
Yet the pope was disappointed in his 
favourite project of a Latin council ; 
he disdained to preside in the Greek 
synod, which was speedily assembled 
at Nice in Bithynia ; his legates re- 
quired in a peremptory tone the pre- 
sence of the emperor ; and the weary 
fathers were transported to Chalcedon 
under the immediate eye of Marcian 
and the senate of Constantinople. A 
quarter of a mile from the Thracian 
Bosphonis, the church of St. Euphemia 
was built on the summit of a gentle 
though lofty ascent : the triple struc- 
ture was celebrated as a prodigy of art, 
and the boundless prospect of the land 
and sea might have raised the mind of 
a sectary to the contemplation of the 
God of the universe. Six hundred and 
thirty bishops were ranged in order in 
the nave of the fhurch ; but the patri- 
archs of the East were preceded by the 
legates, of whom the third was a simple 
priest ; and the place of honobr was re- 
served for twenty laymen of consular 
or senatorian rank. The gospel was 
ostentatiously displayed in the centre, 
but the rule of faith was defined by the 
Papal aiid Imperial ministers, who 
moderated the thirteen sessions of the 
council of Chalcedon.^ Their partial 
interposition silenced the intemperate 
shouts and execrations, which deeded 
the episcopal gravity ; but, oil the for- 
mal accusation of the legates, Dioscorus 
was compelled to descend from his 
throne to the rank of a criminal, already 
condemned in the opinion of bis judges. 

1 Tbs sots of tbs Council of Obalce(V)B 
(Coneil. tom. iv. p. 761-2071) comprehend thoie 
of KpheBUB (p. 890-1189), which again coropriBe 
the synod of Constantinople under Flavian 
(p. 930-1072) ; and it requires some attention 
to disengage this double involution. The 
whole business of Eutyches. Flavian, and 
Dioseomt, is related by Evagrlus (L i. e. 9*12, 
and I ii. 0 . 1-4) and libexatui (Biev. o. 11-14). 
Once more, and almost for the last tim^ I 
appeal to the diligence of TiUsq^ont (iUtev 
Eecl^s. tom. xv. p. 479-719). The annul of 
Baronins and Pad will aOoompany me moob 
further <m my long and laborious journey. 
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The Orientals, less adverse to Nestorius 
than to Cyril, accepted the Eomans as 
their deliverers : Thrace, and Pontus, 
and Asia, were exasperated against the 
murderer of Flavian, and the new patri- 
archs of Constantinople and Antioch 
secured their places by the sacrifice of 
tlieir benefactor. The bishops of Pales- 
tine, Macedonia, and Greece, were at- 
tached to the faith' of Cyril ; but in the 
face of the synod, in the heat of the 
battle, the leaders, Vith their obsequi- 
ous train, passed from the right to the 
left wing, and decided the victory by 
this seasonable desertion. Of the 
seventeen suhragans who sailed from 
Alexandria, four were tempted from 
their allegiance, and the thirteen, fal- 
ling prostrate on the ground, implored 
the mercy of the council, with sighs 
and tears, and a pathetic declaration 
that, if they yielded, they should be 
massacred, on their return to Egypt, 
by the indignant people. A tardy re- 
pentance was allowed to expiate the 
guilt or error of the accomplices of 
Dioscorus; but their ^ns were accumu- 
lated on his head ; he neither asked 
nor hope j for pardon, and the modera- 
tion of those who pleaded for a general 
amnesty was drowned in the prevailing 
cry of victory and revenge. To save 
the reputation of his late adherents, 
some pmmd offences were skilfully 
detected ; his rash and illegal excom- 
munication of the pope, and his con- 
tumacious tefusal (while he was de- 
tained a prisoner) to attend the sum- 
mons of the synod. Witnesses were 
introduqpd to prove the special facts of 
his pride, avarice, and cruelty; and the 
fathers heard, with abhorrence, that 
the alms of the church were lavished 
cm the female dancers, that his palace, 
and even his bath, was open to the 
|IK)8titute8 of Alexandria, and that the 
infamous Pansophia, or Irene, was 
publicly entertained as the concubine 
of the patriarch.^ 

\UiU9vm n ripijSiflTflf TtamfU, i *aX»- 
PfiUfi (perhaps • 

vt Ttv IpamO fttfiinftim 
(CoDCil. tom. It. p, 1276). A specimen of the 
irit and malloeof thej^ple if preserved in 
the Greek Anthology (I U. e. 5, p. 168, edit. 


For these scandalous offences, Dioi- 
oorus was deposed by the paith of 
synod, and panw*»ed by 
the emperor; but the purity of his 
faith was declared in the presence, and 
with the tacit approbation, of the 
fathers. Tlieir prudence supposed 
rather than pronounced the heresy of 
Eutyches, who was never summoned 
before their tribunal; and they sat 
silent and abashed, when a bold Mono- 
physite, casting at their feet a volume 
of Cyril, challenged them to anathe- 
matise in his person the doctrine of the 
'Saint. If we fairly peruse the acts of 
CJlialcedon as they are recorded by the 
orthodox party,* we shall find that a 
great majority of the bisliops embraced 
the simple unity of Christ ; and the 
a'nbigu(j[i8 concession, that he was 
f( rmed of or from two natures, might 
imply either their previous existence, 
or their subsequent confusion, or some 
dangerous interval between the concep- 
tion of the man and the assumption of 
the God. The Roman theology, more 
positive and precise, adopted the term 
most offensive to the cars of tho 
Egyptians, that Christ existed in two 

Wechel\ altbouRh tlic application vrai un- 
known to the editor BrodaiuR. Tlie namelese 
epigrammatist raises a tolerable pun, by con- 
founding the episcopal salutation of “ Peaco 
be to all I " with the genuine or corrupted name 
of the bishop's concubine : 

lluf Umrm wav/y, ij* (torn Ivhi ; 

I am ignorant whether the patriarch, who 
seems to have been a jealous lover, is the 
Cimon of a preceding epigram, whose witr 
ifTfiKtt was viewed with envy and wonder by 
Priapus himself. i 

1 Those who reverence the infallibility of 
synods, may try to ascertain their sense. 
The leading bishops were attended b}r partial 
or careless scribes, who dispersed their copies 
round the world. Ouc Greek MSS. are suUiejd 
with the false and proscribed reading of 

(Condi, tom. lit. p. 14G0): theauthentle 
translation of Pope Leo I., does not seem to 
have been executed, and the old Latin versions 
materially differ from the present Vulgate, 
which was revised (a.d. 650) by Rusticus, a 
Roman priest, from the best MSS. of the 
‘AmI/hith at Constantinople (Ducange, C.P. 
Christiana, 1. iv. p. 151). a famous monastery 
of Latins, Greeks, and Syriani. See GondL 
tom. iv. p. 1960-2049, and Pagl, CdUet, tom. IL 
p. 320, &o. 
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natarcB ; and this momentous particle' 
(^hich the memory, rather than the 
understanding, must retain) had almost 
produced a senism among the Catholic 
bishops. The tom of Leo had been 
respectfully, perhaps sincerely, sub- 
senbod ; but they protested, in two 
successive debates, that it was neitner 
expedient nor lawful to transgress the 
sacred landmarks which had been dxed 
at Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, 
according to the rule of Scripture and 
tradition. At length they yielded to 
the importunities of their masters, but 
their infallible decree, after it had been < 
ratified with deliberate votes and voli'e- 
ment acclamations, was overturned in 
the next session by the opposition of 
the legates and their Orientsil fiiouds. 
It was in vain that a multitude of 
episcopal voices repeated ii/' chorus, 
“ Tlie definition of the fathers is ortho- 
dox and immutable 1 The heretics are 
now discovered ! Anathema to the 
Ncstoriaus ! Let them depart from the 
synod 1 Let them repair to Romo ! 
The legates threatened, the emperor 
was absolute, and a committee of eigh- 
teen bishops prepared a now decree, 
which was imposed on the reluctant 
assembly. In the name of the fourth 
general council, the Christ in doe per- 
son, but in two natures, was announced 
to the Catholic world ; an invisible line 
was drawn between the heresy of Apol- 
linaria and the faith of St. Cyril ; and 
the road to Paradise, a bridge as sharp 
as a razor, was suspended over the 
abyss by the master-hand of the theo- 
logical artist. During ten centuries of 
blindness and servitude, Europe re- 
ceived her religious opinions from the 
oracle of the Vatican ; and the same 
doctrine, already varnished with the 

1 It is darklf represented In the microscope 
of Petsvius (tom. v. 1. iil. c. 6) ; yet the subtle 
tlieologian is himself afraid— ne quis for tasse 
Buperva«aneam, et nimis anxlam putet hujus- 
modi vocularum inquisitionem, et ab Instituti 
theological gravitate alienam (p. 124). 

* , . il avnXtysvrif ^avtp«l ytv«»r«f, «i dm* 
xiynnf^ nV/»,-#l amkiyitru tit 

iirUCtim (ConcU. tom. Iv. p. 1440). 
Xvagrius and Llberatus present only the placid 
Cue of the synod, and discreetly slide over 
thus embers suppositos cineri doloso. 


rust of antiquity, was admitted without 
dispute into the crood of the reformers, 
who disclaimed the supremacy of the 
Roman poiitiE The synod of Chalce- 
don still triumphs in the Protestant 
churches ; but the ferment of contro- 
versy has subsided, and the most pious 
Christians of the present day are igno- 
rant, or careless, of their own belief 
concerning the mystery of the incar- 
nation. 

Far difierent was^the temper of the 
Greek, and Egyptian* 
under the orthodox roigns , 
of Loo and Marcian, 

Those pious emperors enforced with 
arms and edicts the symbol of tlicir 
faith;' and it was declared by the 
conscience or honour of five hundred 
bishops, that the decrees of the synod 
of Chalcedon might be lawfully sup- 
ported, even with blood. The Catholics 
observed with satisfaction, that the 
same synod was odious both to the 
Nestorians and the Monophysites but 
the Nestorians u’ere less angry, or less 
powerful, and tl\e East was distracted 
by the obstinate and sanguinary zeal of 
the Monophysites. Jerusalem was oc- 
cupied by an army of monks ; in the 
name of the one incarnate nature, they 
pillaged, they burnt, they murdered ; 
the sepulchre of Christ was defiled with 
blood ; and the gates of the city were 
guarded ih tumultuous rebellion against 


- See in the Appendix to the Acts of Chalce- 
don, the contlrmation of the synod by Marolan 
(Concil. tom. iv. p. 1781, 1783) ; his letters to 
the monks of Alexandria (p. 1791), of Mount 
Sinai (p. 17P3), of Jernsalem and Palestine (p. 
1796); his laws against the Eatychiars (p. 1809, 
1811, 1831) ; the correspondence qf Leo with the 
provincial synods on the revolution of Alex- 
andria (p. 1835-1980 :l 

PbotiuB<or rather Euiogiusof Alexandria) 
confesses, in a ftnepaiisage, the specious colour 
of this double charge against Pope Leo and his 
synod of Chalcedon (Bibiiot. cod. coxxv. .p. 
788). Ue waged a double war against the 
enemies of the church, and wounded either foe 
with the darts of his adversary— 
fiihrt rsOf imirixm iriTfttfftu .gainst 
Nestorius he seemed to introduce the 
of the Monophysites: against Eutychei he 

oPthe Nestorians. The apologist claims ^a 
charitable Interpretation for the sa^ti ; If the 
same had been extended to the berttiof, the 
aotmd of the eoutrovany would havt beau 
intbeitr. 
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the troopB of the emperor. After the 
disgrace and exile of Bioscorus, the 
Egyptians still regretted their spiritual 
father ; and detested the usurpation of 
his successor, \^ho was introduced by 
the fathers of Chalcodon. The throne 
of Proterius was supported by a guard 
of two thousand soldiers ; he waged a 
five years’ war against the people of 
Alexandria ; and on the first intelligence 
of the death of Mercian, he became the 
victim of their zeab On the third day 
before the festival of Easter, the patri- 
arch was besieged in the cathedral, and 
murdered in the baptistery. Tlie re- , 
mains of his mangled corpse were de- 
livered to the flames, and his ashes to 
the wind : and the ^ed was inspired 
by the vision of a pretended angel ; an 
ambitious monk, who under the name 
of Timothy the Cat, ‘succeeded to the 
place and opinions of Bioscorus. This 
deadly superstition w’as inflamed, on 
either side, by the principle and the 
practice of retaliation : in the pursuit 
of a metaphysical quarrel, many thou- 
sands’ were slain and the Christians of 
every degree M'ero deprived of the sub- 
stantial enjoyments of social life, and 
of the in^<sible gifts of baptism and tlio 
holy communion. Perhaps an extrava- 
gant fablo of the times may conceal an 
allegorical picture of these fanatics, who 
tortured each other, and themselves. 
“Under the consulship of ¥enantiaB 
and Ccler,” says a grave bishop, “ the 
people of Alexandria, and all Egypt, 
were seized with a strange and dia- 
bolical frenzy : great and small, slaves 
and frreduien, monks and clergy, the 
natives %i the land, who op^sed the 
synod of Chalcedon, lost their speech 
and reason, barked lik^ dogs, and tore, 
with their own teeth, the flesh from 
their hands and arms. ”3 

• KtKnfi!} from his nocturnal expeditions. 
In darkness and disguise he crept round the 
cells of the monastery, and wluspered the re- 
velation to his slumbering brethren (Theodor. 
Lector. 1.1). 

VI ftvpltvif aifdruf 

fih fnem rnr yiji dXXo; 
»«1 «Dr«y r>v &tfx, guoh fg the hyperbolic 
language of the Henoticon. 

> See thf Chronicle of Victor Tunnunensis, 
Ir the Lectlones Antique of Canlsius, re- 
publlibed by fiasnige, tom. 1. p. m. 


The disorders of thirty years at length 
produced the famous TSiBiaotioon 
Henoticon* of the Era* 
peror Zeno, which in his reign, and in 
that of Anastasius, was signed by ail 
the bishops of the East, under the 
penalty of degradation and exile, if they 
rejected or imringed this salutary and 
fundamental law. The clergy may 
amilc or groan at the presumption of a 
layman who defines the articles of faith ; 
yet if ho stoops to the humiliating task, 
his mind is less infected by prejudice or 
interest, and the authority of the magis- 
itrate can only be maintained by the 
cOncord of the people. It is in ecclesi- 
astical story that Zeno appears least 
contemptible ; and 1 am not able to dis- 
cern any Manichaean or Eutychian guilt 
in the nenerous saying of Anastasius^ 
That it was unworthy of an emperor to 
persecute the worshipped of Christ and 
the citizens of Rome. The Henoticon 
was most pleasing to the Egyptians ; 
yet the smallest blemish has not been 
descried by the jealous, and even 
jaundiced eyes of our orthodox school- 
men, and it accurately represents the 
Catholic faith of the incarnation, with- 
out adopting or disclaiming the peculiar 
terms or tenets of the hostile sects. A 
solemn anathema is pronounced against 
.Nestorius and Eutyches; against all 
heretics by whom Christ is divided, or 
confounded, or reduced to a phantom. 
Without defining the number or the 
article of the word nature, the pure 
system of St. Cyril, the faith of Nice, 
Constantinople, and Ephesus, is respect- 
fully conflnned ; but instead of bowing 
at the name of the fourth council, the 
subject is dism^sed by the censure of 
all contrary doctrines, if any queh have 
been taught either elsewhere or at 
Chalcedon. Under this ambiguous ex- 
pression, the friends and the enemies of 
the last synod mig|it unite in a silent 
embrace. The most reasonable Chris* 

1 Tho 
{l.iU.c. 
c, 18). 

Asseraar . 

satisfied that it Is free from beiesv ; but Petaviui 
(Dogmat, Tlieolog. tom. v. 1. j. c. 18, p. 40) 
roost unaccountably lAnni Cbalcedoneniem 
aicivit. An adveiwry would prove tbit be had 
never read the Henoticon. 


Henoticon is tranecrlbed by Evagrius 
18), and translated by Liberatus (Brev. 
I’agi (Critica, tom. 11. p. 411) and 
Orient, tom. 1. p. 848) are 
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tians acquiesced in this mode of tolera- 
tion ; but their reason waa feeble and 
inconstant, and their obedience was 
despised as timid and servile by the 
veliement spirit of their brethren, On 
a subject which engrossed the thoughts 
and (liscoursos of men, it was di^cult 
to preserve an exact neutrality ; a book, 
a sermon, a prayer, rekindled the flame 
of controversy ; and the l)ond8 of com- 
munion were alternately broken and 
renewed by the private animosity of the 
bishops. The space between Nestorius 
,and Kiityches was filled by a thousand 
shades of language and opinion ; the 
acejihdi^ of Egypt, and the Roman 
pontiffs, of equal valour, though of un- 
equal strength, may be found at the 
two extremities of the theological scale. 
The acephali, without a king or a bishop, 
were separated above three hundred 
years from the patriarchs of Alexandria, 
who hod accepted the communion of 
Constantinople, without exacting a 
formal condemnation of the synod of 
Chalcedon. For accepting the com- 
munion of Alexandria, without a formal 
approbation of the same synod, the 
patriarchs ot Constantinople were 
anathematised by the popes. Their in- 
flexible despotism involved the most 
orthodox of the Creek churches in this 
spiritual contagion, denied or doubted 
the validity of their sacraments,” and 
fomented, thirty-five years, the schism 
of the East and West, till they Anally 
abolished the memory of four Byzantine 

^ See Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex, p. 
128, 131, 145, 105, 247). They were reconciled 
by the care ol Mark I. (a.d. 799-819) : he pro- 
moted their chiefs to the bishoprica of AthribU 
and Talba (i>erhaps Tava. ...bee D’Anville, p. 
82), and supplied the sacramente, which hM 
failed for want of an episcopal ordination. 

^De his quos baptisa^t, quoi ordinavit 
Acaclus, majorum traditions confeetam et 
veram, prscipue religiose solicitudini con- 
gruom prfebeinus sine (litflcultate mediclnam 
(Oalacius, In eniat. 1. Id Ruphemlum, Cencil. 
tom. V. 266). The offer of a medicine proves 
tlie disease, and numbers must have perlshcKi 
before the ardval of the Roman physician. 
Tiilemont himself (Mdm. Kccl^s. tom. zvi. p. 
872, 042, Ic.), is shocked at the proud un- 
charitable temper of the popes ; they are now 
clad, Bays he, to invoke St. Flavian of Antioch, 
St. £Uas of Jerusalem, kc., to whom they re- 
fused communion whilst upon earth. But 
Cardinal Barouius li firm and hard as the tock 
of St. Peter. 


pontiffs, who had dared to oppose the 
supremacy of St. Peter.* Before that 
period, the precarious truce of Con- 
stantinopleand Egypt had been violated 
by the zeal of the rival prelates. Macc- 
donius, who was suspected of the 
Nestorion heresy, asserted in disgrace 
and exile, the synod of Chalcedon, 
while the successor of Cyril would have 
purchased its overthrow with a bribe of 
two thousand pounds of gold. 

In the fever of thr times, the sense, 
or rather the sound of a ibeTriugion, 
syllable, was suliicient to 
'disturb the peace of an deatbof 
empire. The Trisaoion” ^aaitaiiiu. 
(thrice holy), “ IJoly, holy, holy. Lord 
God of Hosts!” is supposed, by the 
Greeks, to be the identical hymn which 
the angels and cherubim eternally re- 
peat before the throne of God, and 
which, about 'the middle of the fifth 
century, was miraculously revealed to 
■the church of Constantinople. The de- 
votion of Antioch soon added, “ who 
was crucified for us I ” and this grate- 
ha pddress, eitlmr to Christ alone, or 
tijS)V'hole iVinity, maybe justified by 
the '^les of theology, and has been 
gradually adopted by the Catholics of 
the East and West. But it luul been 
imagined by a Monophysite bishop 
the gift of an enemy w^as at first re- 
jected as a dire and dangerous blas- 
phemy, and the rash innovation had 
nearly cost the Emperor Anostasius his 
throne and his life.< The people of 

1 Their names were erased from the diptych 
of the church ; cx vunerabill dlptycho, in quo 
pin memorlffi transitum ad ooelum Jiabentium 
episcoporum vocabula coDtinentuT(Concii. tom. 
iv. p. 1846). Tills ecclesiastical record wm 
therefore equivalent to tho book of life. 

Fetavius (Dognrit. 'llieolog. tom. v. 1. v. c. 
2, 8, 4, p. 217-225), and Tillemont (Mem. Ecclds. 
tom. xiv. p. 713, &c., 799) represent the history 
and doctrine of the Trisagion. In the twelve 
centuries between Isaiah and St. Froolus's b^, 
who was taken up into heaven beiore the 
bishop and peoide of Constantinople, the song 
WES considerably Imiiroved. The boy heard tho 
angels sing "Holy God! Holy strong I Holy 
immortal!” 

3 Feter Gnapheus, the fuller (a trade which 
oe had exercised in his monastery), patriarch of 
Antioch. His tedious story Is discussed in the 
Annals of Fagi (a.u. 477-490)and arjUMertatiOB 
of M. de Valois at the end of ills Ifi^rlus. 

* The troubles under tlie reign of AnastasliM 
, must be gathered from the Obronicles ot Vkitor, 
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Constantinople were devoid of any 
rational principles of freedom ; but they 
noltl, as a lawful cause of rebellion, the 
colour of A livery in the races, or the 
colour of a mystery in the schools. 
Tlie Trisagion, with and without this 
obnoxious addition, was cliauiited in 
the cathedral by two adverse choirs, 
and when their lungs were exhausted, 
they had recourse to the more solid 
argiuneiits of sticks and stones: the 
aggressors were iliujished by the em- 
peror, and defended by the patriarch ; 
and the crown and mitre were staked 
on the event of this momentous quarrel.' 
The streets were instantly crowded with 
innumerable swarms, of men, women, 
and children ; the legions of monks, in 
regular array, marched, and shouted, 
and fought at their head, “ Christians ! 
this is the day of martyrdom: let 
us not desert our spiritual father; 
imathema to the Manichican tyrant ! he 
is unworthy to reign.” Such w'as the 
Catholic cry ; and the galleys of Anas- 
tiisius lay upon their oars before the 
palace, till the patriarch had pardoned 
his penitent, and iiuslied tlie waves of 
the troubled nmltitndo. The triumph 
of Maccd^nius was chocked by a speedy 
exile ; but the zeal of his Hock was 
again exasperated by the same question, 
“ Whether one of the Trinity had been 
crucified ? ” On this momentous occa- 
sion, the blue and green fSetious of 
Constantinople suspended their discord, 
and the civil and military powers were 
annihilated in their presence. The keys 
of the city, and the standards of the 
guards, were deposited in the forum of 
Constannne, tlie princi^l station and 
camp of the faithful. I)ay and night 
they were incessantly^busied either in 
singing hymns to the honour of their 
God, or in pillaging and murdering the 
sorvants of their prince. The head of 
his favourite monk, the friend, as they 
styled him, of the enemy of the Holy 
Trinity, was borne aloft on a spear ; 
and the fire-brands, which had been 
dari;ed against heretical structures, 
diffused the undistinguishing flames 

}I«.vcelUnu% and Theophanes. As the last was 
not published in the time of Baronius, his 
critic Pagi ii mote copious, as well as more 
correct. 

VOL. n 


over the most orthodox buildiilgs. The 
statues of the emperor were broken, 
and his person was concealed in a 
suburb, till at the end of three days, 
he^ dared to imploi’e the mercy of his 
subjects. Without his diadem, and in 
the posture of a suppliant, Anastasius 
appeared on the throne of the circus. 
Tlie Catholics, before his face, rehearsed 
their genuine TriPagiori ; they exulted 
in the offer which he proclaimed by the 
voice of a herald, of abdicating the 
purple : they listened to the admoni- 
tion, that since all could not reign, 
riioy should previously agree in the 
(moicc of n sovereign ; and they accepted 
the blood of two unpopular ministers, 
whom tlieir master, without hesitation, 
condemned to the lions. These furious 
but traijsient seditions were encouraged 
by the success of Vitalian, who with an 
army of Huns and Bulgarians, for the 
most part idolaters, declared himself 
the champion of the Catholic faith. In 
this pious rebellion he depopulated 
Thrace, besieged Constantinople, exter- 
minated sixty-five thous'indof his fellow- 
Christiaiis, till he obtained the recall of 
tho bishops, the satisfaction of the pope, 
and the establishment of the council of 
Chalccdon, an orthodox treaty, re- 
luctantly signed by the dying Anas- 
tasius, and more faithfully performed 
by the uncle of Justinian. And such 
was the event of the Jint of the religious 
wars which have been waged in the 
name, and by the disciples, of the God 
of Peace. ‘ 

Justinian has been already seen in the 
various lights of a prince, a conqueror, 
and' a law-giver^: the theologian^ still 

1 The general history, from the council of 
Chalcedon to the death of Anastasius, may be 
found in the Breviary of Liberatus (c. 14-10), tlie 
second and third books of Evagrius, the 
Abstract of the two books of Theodore the 
Reader, the Acts of the Synods, and the Epistles 
of the Popes (Conoil. tom. v.). The series is 
continued with some disorder in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth tomes of the Memoires Ecclesias- 
tiques of Tillemont. And here 1 must take 
leave for ever of that incomparable guide— 
whose bigotry is pverbalanced by the merits of 
erudition, diligence, veracity, and scrupulous 
minuteness. He was prevented by death from 
(Ximpleting, as he designed, the sixth century 
of the church and empire. 

9 The strain of the Anecdotes of FiocoplttS 

I. U, 13, 18, S7, 28) with the learned remarks 
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remains, £tnd it affords an unfavourable 
Fintrdtdou prejudice, that his theo- 
logy should form a very 
ehuw prominent feature of his 
portrait. The sovereign 
JttitinUn. sympathised with his sub- 
A. 1 ). 51S-50S. jectg jn tjjeif supersti- 
tious reverence for living and departed 
saints : his Code, and more especially 
his Novels, conlirm and enlarge the 
privileges of the clergy ; and in every 
dispute between a monk and a layman, 
the partial judge was inclined to pro- 
nounce that truth, and innocence, 
and justice, were always on the side of 
the church. In his public and private 
devotions, the emperor was assiduous 
and exemplary; his prayers, vigils, 
and fasts, displayed the austere penance 
of a monk ; his fancy was amvsed by 
the hope, or belief, of personal inspira- 
tion ; he had secured the patronage of 
the Virgin and 8t. Michael the arch- 
angel ; and his recovery from a danger- 
ous disease was ascribed to the mirac- 
ulous succour of the holy martyrs, 
Cosmos and Damian. The capital and 
the provinces of the hjfkst were dcco- 
rated with the monuments of his re- 
ligion;* and though the far greater 
part of these costly structures may be 
attributed to liis taste or ostentation, 
the zeal of the royal architect was 
probably quickened by a genuine sense 
of love and gratitude towards his 
invisible benefactora Among the titles 
of Imperial greatness, the n^e of 
Pious was most pleasing to his ear ; 
to promote the temporal and spiritual 
interest of the church was the serious 
business of his life ; and the duty of 
father of his country was often sacri- 
ficed to that of defender of the faith. 
The controversies of the times were 
congenial to his temper and under- 
standing; and the theological professors 
must inwardly deride the diligence of 
a stranger, who cultivated tneir art 


of Alemannos, Is ooBflrmed, rather than con- 
tradicted, b7 the Acts of the (Jounoils, the 
fourth book of Evagrius, and the complaints of 
the African Facundus, in his twelfth book— 
de tribus capitulis, "cum vldeii doctus appetit 
importune . . . spontaneis quABstionibus ec- 
clesiam turbat.” See Procop. de Bell. Goth. 1. 
lii. c, 35. 

1 Procop. do Edifleiis, 1. 1. e. d, 7, &&, passim. 


and neglected his own. ** What can 
ye fear,” said a bold conspirator to his 
associates, ‘*from your bigoted tyrant? 
Sleepless and unarmed lie sits whole 
nights in his closet, debating with 
reverend greybeards, and turning over 
the pages of ecclesiastical volumes.”* 
The fruits of these lucubrations were 
displayed in many a conference, where 
Justinian might shine as the loudest 
and most subtle of the disputants ; in 
many a sermon, wliicii, under the name 
of edicts and epistles, proclaimed to the 
empire the theology of their master. 
While the barbarians invaded the pro- 
vinces, while the victorious legions 
marched under the banners of Belisarius 
and Narses, the successor of Trajan, 
unknown to the camp, was content to 
I vanquish at the head of a synod. Had 
he invited to these synods a disin- 
terested and rational spectator, Jus- 
tinian might have learned, re- 
ligious controversy is the offspring of 
arrogance and folly ; that true piety U 
most laudably expressed by silence and 
submission ; thoJt ^an, ignorant of his 
own nature, should not presume to 
scrutinise the nature of his God; 
and that it is sufficient for us ‘to know, 
that power and benevolence are the 
perfect attributes of the Deity.”* 

Toleration was not the virtue of the 
times, an^ indulgence to siipimcutioa 
rebels has seldom been 
the virtue of princes. But when the 
prince descends to the narrow and 
peevish character of a disputant, he is 
easily provoked to supply the defect of 
argument by the plenitude of pKpver, and 
to chastise without mercy the perverse 
blindnessof those who wilfully shut their 

**0; lii xdfnritt t( id iwl 

rwf iffi tuMrStf nts rSn 
ivttxuxhif ri Xfir* 
vtawf keyttt Procop. de Ml. 

Goth. 1. ill. 0 . 32. In the life of St. EutychHii 
(spud Aleman, ad Procop. Arcan. o. 18} the 
same character is given with a design to pridse 
Juetinian. 



among the political Chrl8tian8~eed longe veiilui 
hmreeum omnium sentinas, pronuMue Atiieox 
—abominable Atheists, woo preached the 
imitation of God’s meicy to man (ad Hiit* 
Arcan. o. 18}. 
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eyes a^nst the light of demonstration, named as the inquisitor of the faith, 
The reign of Justinian was a uniform and his diligence soon discovered in the 
vet varioui scene of persecution; and court and city, the madstrates, lawyers, 
he appears to have surpassed his in* physicians, and sopnists, who still 
dqlent predecessors, both in the con* cherished the superstition of the 
trivance of his laws and the rigour of Gfreeks. They were sternly informed 
their execution. The insufficient term that tiiey must choose without delay 
of three months was assigned for the between the displeasure of Jupiter or 
conversion or exile of ail heretics;' and Justinian, and that their aversion to 
if he still connived at their precarious the gospel could no longer be disguised 
stay, they were ^deprived, under his under the scandalous mask of indiflfer- 
irou yoke, not only of the benefits of ence or impiety. The patrician Photius 
society, but of the common birthright perhaps alone was resolved to live and 
of men and Christians. At the end of to die like his ancestors: he enfran* 
four hundred years, the Montanists dl ^hised himself with the stroke of a 
Phrygia” still breathed the wild en- dagger, and left his tyrant the poor 
thusi'ism of perfection and prophecy consolation of exposing with ignominy 
which they had imbibed from their the lifeless coi*pse of the fugitive. His 
male and female apostles, the special weaker brethren submitted to their 
organs of the Paraclete. On the ap- earthl5i monarch, underwent the cere* 
proach of the Catholic priests and mony of baptism, and laboured, by 
soldiers, they grasped with alacrity the their extraordinary zeal to erase the 
crown of martyrdom ; the conventicle suspicion, or to expiate the guilt, of 
and the congregation perished in the idolatry. The native country of 
fiames, but these primitive fanatics Homer, and the theatre of the Trojan 
were not extinguished three hundred war, still retained the last sparks of 
years after the deatli of their tyrant, his mythology: by the care of the same 
Under the protection of the Gothic bishop, seventy thousand Pagans were 
confedesiites, the church of the Arians detected and converted in Asia, Phry* 
at Constantinople had braved the se* gia, Lydia, and Caria ; ninety-six 
verity of the laws: their clergy equalled churches were built for the new pro- 
the wealtli and magnificence of the selytes; and linen vestments, bibles, 
senate ; and the gold and silver which and liturgies, and vases of gold and 
were seized by the rapacious hand of silver, were supplied by the pious 
Justinian might perhaps be claimed as munificence of Justinian.' The Jews, 
the spoils of the provinces, and the who had been gradually Eiip«neetttion 
trophies of the barbarians. A secret stripped of their immuni- 

remnant of Pagans, who ties, were oppressed by a vexatious law, 
of Fmuu. Btill lurked in the most which compiled them to observe the 
refined eand the roost rustic condi* festival of Easter the same day on 
tious of mankind, excited the in* which it was celebrated by the Chris- 
dignation of the Cliristians, who tians.” And they might complain with 
were perhaps unwilling that any the more reason, since the Catholics 
strangers should be the witnesses ^ Theophan. Chion. p. 153, John, tho Mono* 
^-eirlntortinequarreU. Abiri.«pwa. 

1 This alternative, a precious circumstance, himself employed by the emperor (Asseman. 
is preserved by John Malala (tom. il. p. 03, Bib. Orient, tom. li. p. 85). 
edit. Venet. 1733), who desenes more credit as * Compare Procopius (Hist. Arcan. c. 28, and 
he draws towards his end. After numbering Aleman's Notes) vdth Theophnnes (Chron. p. 
the heretics, Nestorlans, Eutyolilans, Ac., ne 190). The council of Nice has Intrusted tSs 
ex^ectent, says Justinian, ut digni veniA judi- patriarch, or rather the astronomers, of Alex* 
centur; jubemus, enim ut . . . convioti et andiia, with the annual proclamation or 
aperti hseretici justm et idoneas anim^versionl Easter ; and we still react, or rather do 
subjidantur. Baronins copies and[ applauds read, many of the Paschal epistles of St, CytlL 
(bis edict « the Code (a.d. 627. No. 39, 40). Since the reign of Monophytisra in E«^t, tho 

‘i See tlie character and principles (rf the Catholics wer 9 perpiexfldbysuchafowsh]^ 
Montaniste, in Mosheim, do Bobus Christ, ante judke as that whieWo long oppo^, Uio 
Constaatlnnin, p. 410-424. FrotoBtant8,theiocipttonof tbeGregorianityla 
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themselves di^ not agree with the as- 
tronomical calculations of their sove- 
reign: the people of Constantinople 
delayed the beginning of tlieir Lent a 
whole week after it had been ordained 
by authority ; and they had the plea- 
sure of fasting seven days, while meat 
was exposed for sale by the command 
of the emperor. The Samaritans of 
Hi« persecution Palestine ' were a motley 
of Samaritans, an ambiguous sect, 
rejected as Jews by the Pagans, by the 
♦Tews as sclnsmaties, and by the Chris- 
tians as idolaters. The abomination of 
the cross had already i»epn planted on 
tlieir lioly mount of Garmiu,-* but the 
persecution of Justinian otlcrcd only 
the alternative of baptism or rebellion. 
They chose the latter. Under the stand- 
ard of a desperate leader, tlicy<rase in 
arms, and retaliated their wrongs on tlie 
lives, the property, and the temples, 
of a defenceless ])eople. The Samari- 
tans were finally Fubdiiod by the re- 
gular forces of llio : twenty tlion- 
saiid were slain, iwcnt) thoiwand were 
sold by the Arabs to the infidels of 
Persia and India, and the remains of 
that unhappy nation atoned for the 
crime of treason by the sin of hypocrisy. 
It has been computed iliat one liundred 
thousand Koinan subjects wore extir- 
pated in tlie ISamaritjui war,^ >vhich 
converted the once fruitful province into 
a desolate and .smoking wilderness. But 
in the creed of Justinian, the guilt of 
murder could not be applied to the 
slaughter of unbc-licvcrs; and ho piously 
laboured to establish with firo and 
Bword the unity of the Christian faith.^ 

1 For tie reli.;ion and history of tho Samari- 
tans, consult iiasiiap;e, Jlistoirc des Juifs, a 
learned and impartial work. 

^ Sichem, Nnapolis, .\u]>loits, the ancient 
and modern seat of tiic .S,a]n.aritans, is hituate 
in a valley between the barren Kbal, the nioim- 
tain of curshn^ to tlio north, ami the ftuitful 
Garizm, or n?buntain of curaui.;' to the south, 
ten or eleven hours travel lioin Jerusaltiii. 
See liauadrel, Journey from Aleppo, &c., p. 

I’tocop. Anecdot. c. 11. Theophau. Chron. 
p. rJ‘2. John Mahila, Chron. tom. ii p 6-j. I 
remember an observation, half iJilioKipliicAi, 
half siipoi'BtitiouH, tlmi the p)OTl)i?p u Inch had 
been mined by tlie bigotry of Justinian, was 
the satno t in ou^ li n liicii the Mohamiu euaus pene- 
trated into the empire, 
t The expression of Frocoplua is remarkable ; 


With these sentiments, it was in- 
cumbent on him, at least, 
tobealwayiintheright. 

In tho first years of his administration, 
he signalised his zeal as the disciple 
and patron of orthodoxy : the recon- 
ciliation of the Greeks and Latins 
established the tom of St. Leo as tho 
creed of tho emperor and the empire ; 
the Kesturians and hlutychiaiis were 
exposed, on either sj<Jc, to the double 
edge of persecution; and tho four 
synods, of Nice, Constantinople, Ephe- 
sus, and Chala'.d(m, were ratified by 
the code of a Catholic lawgiver.* But 
while Justinian strove to maintain the 
uniformity of faith and worship, his 
wife Theodora, whose vices were not in- 
compatible with devotion, had listened 
to tne Moiiophysito teachers ; and the 
open or clandestine enemies of the 
church revived and multiplied at the 
aaiile of their gracious patroness. The 
capital, the palace, the nuptial bed, 
wore torn by spiritual discord ; yet so 
(loubtiul u'as the sincerity of tho royal 
consorts, tlut thfiir seeming disagree- 
ment was imputod by many to a secret 
and mischievous coiifeduracys. against 
the religion and happiness of tiioir 
people,* The famous dispute of the 
TniujE cnAn’Eiis,^ which has filled 

$i ykf U i^mi ayfipu-rm Jua/, ij* yi fth 
rij; uvrh tolvt St rtkivT^vrtg rujf^onv ttTff, 
Anecdot. c. 13. 

A riwe the Chronicle of Victor, p. 328, and the 
original evidence of tho laws of Justinian. 
iJiiriug the fiiht years of his reign, Barouius 
liiitucif is in extiuiiiu good humour with tlie 
emperor, who courted the popes, tUl he got 
them into his power. ^ 

" Procoi)ius, Anecdot. c. 13. Evagrfiis, 1. iv. 
c. 10. If tlie ecclesiastical never read the secret 
historian, their conAnon suspicion proves at 
least the geuuial hatred. 

^ On the subject of the tliree chapters, the 
original acts of the flftli general council of 
Constantinople supply much useless, thuinm 
autlientic, knowledge (Concil. iotu. vl. p. 1*410), 
The Greek Plvagrius is less copious and correct 
(1. iv. c. 3S) than the three sealous Afrieam, 
Facundus (in his twelve books, de tribus capi- 
tulis, which are most correctly published by 
Siimond), Liberatus (in his Breviarium, c. 22, 
23, 24), and Victor Tununensis in his Chroviicle 
(in torn. i. Antiq. Lect. Cauisii, p. 330*334). 
The liiberPoutitlcalls, or Anaatasiue (in Vigilip, 
Pelagio, Ac. ), is original JMian evid&rce. The 
modtU'n reader will derive some information 
fr-oui Bupin (TJibliot. Ecchis. tom, v. p. 189*207) 
and Basnage (1114. de TEglise, tom. I p. 519* 
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more volumes than it deserves lines, is 
Th« tiire* with this 

chaptcri. subtle and disingenuous 
A.I). 032-69| 

hundred years since the body of Origen* 
had been eaten by the worms; his soul, 
of whicli he held the pre-cxistcnce, was 
in the hands of its Creator ; but his 
writings were eagerly perused by the 
monks of Palestine. In these writings, 
the piercing eye of Justiuian descried 
more than ten ^netaphysical errors ; 
and the primitive doctor, in the com- 

n of Pythagoras and Plato, was 
bed by the clergy to the eternity of 
hell-fire, which he had presumed to 
deny. Under the cover of this pre- 
cedent, a treacherous blow was aimed 
at the council of Ohalccdon. Tlio 
fathers had listened without impati- 
ence to the praise of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia;® and their justice or indulgence 
had restored Iwth Theodoret of Cyrrhus, 
and Urns of Edessa, to the communion 
of the church. But the characters of 
these Oriental bishops were tainted 
with the reproach of heresy; the 
first had been tinf master, the two 
others were the friends, of Kestorius : 
their m^st suspicious passages were ac- 
cused under the title of the three 
chapters; and the condemnation of 
their memory must involve the honour 
of a synod, whose name was pronounced 
with sincere or affected r^crence by 
the Catholic world. If these bishops, 
whether innocent or guilty, were an- 
nihilated in the sleep of death, they 
would not probably be awakened by 
the clamour which, after a hundred 
years, Vas raised over their grave. If 

641) ; yet the latter is too firmly resolved to 
depreciate the authority and character of the 
popes. 

I Origen had Indeed too great a propensity 
^ Imitate the and ivrfifiua of the old 
philosophers (Justinian, ad Mennam, in Condi, 
tom. vi. p. 866). His moderate opinions were 
too repugnant to the seal of the church, and he 
was found guilty of the heresy of reason. 

9 iiasnage (Fnsfat. p, 11-14. ad. tom. i. Antlq. 
l^ct. Ganis) has fairly weighed the guilt and 
innocence of Theodore of Mopsuestia, If he 
composed 10,000 volumes, as many errors would 
be a charitable allowance. In all the subse- 
quent Cfttalogues of heresiareba, he alone, 
without nls two brethren, Is Included; and it 
Is the duty of Asseman (Bibliot. Orient, tom. 
Iv. p. 208-807) to justify the sentence. 


they were already in the fangs of the 
demon, their torments could neither be 
aggravated nor assuaged by human in- 
dustry. If in the company of saints 
and angels they enjoyed the rewar(\s of 
piety, they must have smiled at the 
idle fury of the theological insects wlio 
still crawled on tlie surface of thi 
cartli. The foremost of these iubcuts, 
the emperor of the Romans, darted iiis 
sting, and distilled his venom, perhaps 
without discerning the true motives of 
Theodora and her ecclesiastical faction. 
The victims were no longer subject to 
his power, and the vehement style of 
'his edicts could only reclaim their 
damnation, and invite the clergy of the 
East to join in a full cliorus of curses 
and anatlicmas. The East, with some 
hesitation, consented to 
the voice of her sovereign : council; second 
the fifth general council, 
of three patriarchs and one hundred 
and sixtffivo bishops, was held at 
Constantinople; and the authors, as 
well as the defenders of the three 
chapters, were separated from ths 
communion of the saints, and solemnly 
delivered to the prince of darkness. 
But the Latin churches were more 
jealous of the honour of Leo and the 
synod of Chalcedon ; and if they had 
fought as they usually did under the 
standard of Rome, they might have 
prevailed in the cause of reason and 
humanity. But their chief was a 
prisoner in the hands of the enemy ; 
the throne of St, Peter, which had been 
disgraced by the simony, w'as betrayed 
by the cowardice, of Vigdlius, who 
yielded, after a long and inconsistent 
struggle, to tlte despotism of Justinian 
and the sophistry of the Greeks. His 
apostacy provoked tho indignation of 
the Latins, and no more than two 
bishops could be found who would im- 
pose their hands on his deacon and 
successor Pelagius. Yet the persever- 
ance of the popes insensibly transferred 
to their adversaries the appellation of 
schismatics ; the Illyrian, African, and 
Italian churches, were oppressed by 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers, not 
without some effort of military force ; * 

1 See the complalnti of Llberattu and Viotpri 
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the distant barbarians transcribed the 
creed of the Vatican, and, in the period 
of a century, the schism of the three 
chapters expired in an obscure angle of 
the Venetian province.* But the re- 
ligious discontent of the Italians had 
already promoted the conquests of the 
Lombwds, and the Romans themselves 
were accustomed to suspect the faith, 
and to detest the government, of their 
Byzantine tyrant. 

Justinian was neither steady nor 
Bireiy of consistent in the nice pro- 
JostiaiM. cegg qI fixijjg hig volatile 
opinions and those of his subjects. In 
his youth he was ofiended by lihc 
slightest deviation from the orthodox 
line ; in his old age he transgressed the 
measure,of temperate heresy, and the 
Jacobites, not less than the Catholics, 
were scandalised by his declaVation, 
that the body of Christ was incorrup- 
tible, and that his manhood was never 
subject to any wants and infirmities, 
the inheritance of our mortal flesh. 
This fmtmtk opinion was announced 
in the last edicts of Justinian ; and at 
the moment of his seasonable departure, 
the clergy had refused to subscribe, the 
prince was prepared to persecute, and 
the people were resolved to suder or 
resist. A bishop of Treves, secure be- 
yond the limits of his power, addressed 
the monaruh of the East in the language 
of authority and affection. "Most 
gracious Justinian, remember your 
baptism and your creed. Let not your 
grey hairs be defiled with heresy. Re- 
call your fathers from exile, and your 
followers from perdition. You cannot 
be ignorant, that Italy and Gaul, Spain 
and the exhortationi of Pops Pelaglui to the 
conqueror and exarch of Italy. Bchisma .... 
per potestateapublicas opprimatur, &c, (Concil 
tom. vi. p. 467, &c.). An army was detained to 
suppress the sedition of an lUyrian oity. See 
Prooc^ius (de. B^. Qoth. L ir. o. 26); 
fyixa avriti »i Xp<rriaw) 

He seems to promise an ecdesiastloal history. 
It would have been curious and impartial. 

1 The bishops of the patriarchate of Aquileia 
were reconciled hr Pope Honorlus, a.d. 688 
(Mnratorl, AnnsU d'lwis, tom. v. p. 876); 
but they again relimeA and the schism was 
sot flnwy extinguished till 698. Fourteen 
years before, the church of Spain had ove^ 
looked the fifth general council with contemp- 
tuous silence (xiil Concili Tdetan. in Condi 
torn, til pb 487-484). 


and Africa, fdready deplore your fall, 
and anathematise your name. Unless, 
without delay, you destroy what you 
have taught ; unless you eifolaim with 
a loud voice, I have erred, 1 liave 
sinned, anathema to Nestorins, an- 
athema to Eutyches, you deliver your 
soul to the same flames in which 
will eternally bum.” Ho died and 
made no sign.* His death restored 
in some degree the peace of the church ; 
and the reigns of his four successors, 
Justin, Tiberius, Maurice, and Phocas, 
are distmguishcd by a rare, tliougli 
fortunate, vacancy iu the ecclesiastical 
history of the East.'^ 

The faculties of sense and reason are 
least capable of acting on The MonotheUie 
thfimselves; the cyo is ‘•“atroveny. 
tnost inaccessible to the sight, the soul 
to the thought; yet we think, and 
even feel, thatnne will^ a sole principle 
of action, is essential to a rational and 
conscious being. When Heraclius re- 
turned from the Persian war, tlie or- 
thodox hero consulted his bishops, 
whether the Christ whom ho adored, 
of one person, but’ of two natures, was 
actuated by a single or a double will. 
They replied in the singular, and the 
emperor was encouraged to hope that 
the Jacobites of Egypt and Syria might 
be reconciled by the profession of a 
doctrine, most certainly harmless, and 
most prolm'uly true, since it was taught 
even by the Nestorians themselves. ^ 

1 Nicetius, bishop of Treves (Concil. tom. vl. 
p. 611-513) : be himself, like most of the Gal- 
lican prelates (Gregor. Epist. 1. vil. ep. 5, in 
Concil. tom. vi. p. 1007), was separated from 
the communion of the fonr patriarchs by liis 
refusal to condemn the three chapters. Ba- 
ronins almost pronounces tbe damnation of 
Justinian (a.d. 665, No. 6). 

^ After relating the last heresy of Justinian 
(I Iv. 0 . 89*41) and thq edict of bis successor (1. 
T. e. 8), the remainder of the history of Evagrius 
is filled with dvil, instead of eooleiiasticali 
events. 

4 This extraordlnaqri and perhaps Incon* 
slitent, doetrina of the Nestonans, had been 
observed by La Otoxe (Chiistianlsme del Indei, 
tom. i. p. 19, fiOl and » more fully exposed by 
Abulpbaragltte (HbUot. Orient tom. li. p. 21)8. 
Hilt Dynast p. 81, vers. Latin. Poeock), and 
Asseman himself (tom. iv. p. 218). They seem 
ignorant that they might allege the i^lve 
aathortty of the ecthesbi. '0 
Mlvif rfv Biks rsO Kvfm ool 

Mfm (the oommon vepmeh of tki 
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The expertment was tried withouteffect, 
and the timid or vehement Catholics 
condemned even the semblance of a re- 
treat in tlm presence of a subtle and 
audacious enemy. The orthodox (the 
prevailing) party devised new modes 
of speech, and argument, and interpre- 
tation: to cither nature of Christ, they 
speciously applied a proper and distinct 
energy ; but the difference was no longer 
visible when they allowed that the 
human and the divine will were invari- 
ably the same.* The disease was at- 
tended with the customary symptoms ; 
but the Greek clergy, as if satiate^ 
with the endless controversy of the 
incarnation, instilled a healing counsel 
into the ear of the prince and people. 
Tl.<jy declared themselves monothe- 
Li iJb's (asserteiu of the unity of will), 
bi they treated the words os new, the 
questions as superfluous, and recoin- 
nM.iidcd a religious silence ns the most 
a^.,'eeable to the ])rudence and charity 
i i the gospel. This law of silence was 
‘“posed by 
uvmuoi. the nmm or exposition 
ttimi'ir He*clius, the lypt or 
model of his grandson 
. Constans;* and the Im- 

perial edicts were subscribed with 
alacrity or reluctance by the four patri- 
archs of Borne, Constantinople, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch. But the bishop 
and monks of Jerusalem stunded the 
alarm: in the language, or even in 
the silence, of the Greeks, the Latin 
churches detected a latent heresy ; and 
the obedience of Pope Honorius to tbe 
Mouophnltes), ^iknfutrtt •rmm iftri/r 

Wixjkurtf r$u*&9rm if •ravTt vtn 

*...}(/• vp'tutm (ConciL tom. 
Vil.p.206> , 

^ See the orthodox faith in PetSTius (Dog- 
mata Theolqg. tom. ▼. L iz. c. 6-10, p. 483- 
447) : ali the depths of this controversy are 
sounded in the Greek dialogue between Maxi- 
mns and Pyrrhus (ad calcem tom. viii. Annal. 
Baron, p. 766-794), which relates a real confer- 
ence and ptodttced as short-lived a oonversion. 

3 Impiissimam eothesim .... icelerosum 
typnm ((^oncli. tom. vii. p. 86^ diaholicte 
opeiationii genifflt»a<fori. gtmiMf or else the 
Greek 9 'iNraaTa, in the orlisdnsl. Oondl. p. 
8SS, 864) are the expressions of the eighteenth 
anathema. The epistle of Pope Martin to 
Amandu# a Galilean bishop, stigmatises the 
Moncthelites and their heresy with equal viro- 
ten fie ^.891!). 


commands of his sovereign was rotracted 
and censured by the bolder ignorance 
of his successors. They condemned 
the execrable and abominable heresy 
of the Monotholites, who revived the 
errors of Manes, Apollinaris, Eutyches, 
kd ; they signed the sentence of ex- 
communication on the tomb of St. 
Peter ; the ink was mingled with the 
sacramental wine, the blood of Christ ; 
and no ceremony was omitted that 
could fill the superstitious mind with 
horror and affright. As the reprcscn* 
tative of the Western church. Pope 
Martin and his I.iatcran synod anathc- 
qnatised the perfidious and guilty silence 
of the Greeks : one hundred and five 
bishops of Italy, for the most part the 
subjects of Constans, presumed to re- 
probate his wicked tt/pe, and the im- 
pious hOtem of his grandfather ; and 
to confound the antliors and their ad- 
herents with the twenty-one notorious 
heretics, the apostates from the church, 
and the organs of the devil. Sucli an 
insult under the tamest reign could 
not pass with impunity. Pope Martin 
ended his days on the inhospitable 
shore of the Tauric Chersonesus, and 
Ids oracle, the abbot Maximus, was in- 
humanly chastised by the amputation 
of his tongue and his right hand. ' But 
the same invincible spirit survived in 
thoir successors ; and the triumph of 
the Latins avenged their recent defeat, 
and obliterated the disgrace of the three 
chapters. The synods of Rome were 
confirmed by the sixth sixth ftiurti 
general oouneil of Con- 
stantinople, m the palace itentiaopiv. 
and the presence of a new 
(^Dstantine, aslesccndantof Heraclius. 
Tho royal convert converted the By- 
zantine pontiff and a majority of the 
bidiops;” the dissenters, with their 

1 The BufTerings of Martin and Maximus are 
described with pathetlo simplicity in their 
original letters and acts (Concll. tom. vii. p. 
08-78. Baron. Annal Eccles. A.n. 056, No. 2. 
et annoB subsequent). Yet the chastisement of 
their disobedience, and fv/tant 

had been previously announced in the Type dt 
Constans (ConoH. tom. vll. p. 240). 

3 Eutyehius (ABual.tom.il p.868)mof tenon- 
eouily supposes that tbs 124 bishops of the 
msn synod transported themselves to ConstaBti' 
nople ; and by adding them to the 168 Greeks, 
thus composes the sixth coundi of 202 fsthen. 
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cliicf, Macarius of Antioch, were con- 
dciniicd to the spiritual and temporal 
pains of heresv; the Kast cundescended 
to accept the lessons of the West ; and 
the creed was finally settled, which 
teaches the Catholics of every age, that 
two wills or energies are harmonised 
in the person of Clirist. The majesty 
of the pope and the Roman synod 
wjis represented by two priests, one 
deacon, and dhree bishops ; but these 
obscure Latins liad neither arms to 
compel, nor treasures to bribe, nor 
language to persuade ; and I am igiio* 
rant by what arts they could determine 
the lofty emperor of the Greeks to« 
abjure the catechism of his infancy, 
and to persecute the religion of his 
fathers. Perhaps the monks and pople 
of Constantinople* were favoural)le to 
the Latcran creed, which is indeed the 
least reasonable of the two : and the 
suspicion is countenanced by the un« 
natural moderation of the Greek clergy, 
who appear in this quarrel to bo con- 
scious of their weakness. While the 
synod debated, a fanatic proposed a 
more summary decision, by raising a 
dead man to life : the prelates assisted 
at the trial; but the acknowledged 
failure may serve to indicate, that the 
passions and prejudices of the multi- 
tude were not enlisted on the side of 
the Monothelites. In the next genera- 
tion, when the son of Coustautine was 
deposed and slain by the disciple of 
Macarius, they tasted the feast of re- 
venge and dominion ; the imago or 
monument of the sixth council was 
defaced, and the original acts^ were 
committed to the flames. But in the 
second year, their pa1i»'on wjis cast 
headlong from the throne, tlie bishops 
of the Bast were released from their oc- 
casional conformity, the Roman faith 
was more firmly replanted by the or- 
thodox successors of Bardancs, and the 

1 The Monoth'^'He Constans was hated by all* 
^ TM rauTa Theophaoes, Cbron. p. 292) 
ifnfnh vitrut. When the 

Monothelite monk failed In hie miracle, the 
people shouted, o Mom (Concil. tom. 
vii. p. 1032). Hut this was a natural and tran- 
sient emotion ; and I much fear that the latter 
Is an anticii>ation of orthodoxy in the good 
peojde of Uonstantinople. 


fine problems of the incarnation were 
forgotten in the more popular and 
visible quarrel of the worsMp of im- 
ages.* t 

Before the end of the seventh cen- 
tury, the creed of the 
mcamation, which had Greek ana utin 
been defined at Rome 
and Constantinople, was uniformly 
preached in the remote islands of 
Britain and Ireland the same' ideas 
were entertained, or^ratlicr the same 
words were repeated, by all the Chris- 
tians wliose liturgy was performed in 
the Greek or the Latin tongue. Their 
numbers, and visible splendour, be- 
stowed an imperfect claim to the ap- 
pellation of Catholics : but iii the East, 
they were marked with the less honour 
able name of MdeUtes, or Royalists a* 

1 The history of Monothclitisra may M 
found in the Acts of the iSyiUMls of Rome (tom 
vii. p. 77-39.'), 001-C08) and Constantinople 
609-1429). Baronius e.itracted some origlna 
documents from the Vatican library; and hi 
chronology is rectified by the diligence of I'a^" 
Even Dupin (Biblioth^que Ecules. tom. vi. p 
57-71) and Basnago (Uist de I'Kglise, tom. i. p. 
541-555) afford a tolerable abridgment. 

^ In the Lateran synod of 670, Wilfrid, an 
Anglo-Saxon bishop, subscribed pro onini 
Aquilonarl parte Britannim et Ilibeijnim quiu, 
ab Anglorum el Brittonum, necnon Scotorum 
et Pictorum gentibus colebantur (Edilius, in 
Vit. St. Wilfrid, c. 31, apud Pagi, Critica, tom. 
iii. p. 88). Theodore (magnte insulm llritanniM 
archiepiscopus et philosopims) was long ex- 
l)ected at Rome (Concil. tom. vii. p. 714), but 
he contentc(l'‘himself with holding (a..d. G80) 
his provincial synod of UatAeld, in which he 
received the decrees of Pope Martin and the 
nrst Lateran council against the Monothelites 
(Concil, tom. vii. p. 597, &c)- Theodore, a 
monk of Tarsus in Cilicia, had been named to 
the primacy of Britain by Pope Vitalian (a.u. 
668, see Baronins and Pagi), whose e^eem for 
his learning and piety was tainted ny some 
distrust of his national cbaracter-ne quid con- 
trarium verltati fldei. Gruecorura, more in ec- 
ciesiameui prseesset introduceret. The Cilician 
was sent from Rome to Canterbury under the 
tnition of an African guide (Bedm Hist. Eccles. 
Anglorum, 1. Iv. c. 1). He adhered to the 
Roman doctrine ; and the same creed of tbs 
incarnation has been uniformly transmitted 
from Theodore to the modem pnmates, whose 
sound understanding is perhaps seldom engaged 
with that abstruse mystery 

> This name, unknown till the tenth centnsy. 
appears to be of Syriac origin. It was invetoted 
by the J<icobites, and eagerly adopted by tlie 
Nestorians and Mohammedans ; but It was ac- 
cept^ without shame by the CatholjcB, and ii 
frequently used in the Annals of Eutychloi 
(Aiseman. Bihliot, Orient, tom. ii. p. 507i 4(6., 
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of mn whose faith, instead of resting 
on the basis of Scripture, reason, or 
tradition, had been establisiied, and was 
still maintai|ied, by the arbitrary power 
of a temporal monarch. Their adver* 
saries might allege the words of the 
fathers of Constantinople, who profess 
themselves the slaves of the king ; and 
they might relate, with malicious joy, 
how the decrees of Chalcedou iiad been 
inspired and reformed by the Emperor 
Marcian and his virgin bride. ^ The 
prevailing faction*will naturally incul- 
cate the duty of submission, nor is it 
less natural that dissenters should feel 
and assert the principles of freedom.* 
Under the rod of persecution, the 
Nestorians and Monophysitea degener- 
ated into rebels and fugitives ; and the 
most ancient and useful allies of Rome 
were taught to consider the emperor | 
not as the chief, but as the enemy of 
the Christians. Linguage, the leiiding 
principle which unites or separates the 
tribes of mankind, soon discriminated 
the sectaries of the East, by a peculiar 
and perpetual badge, which abolished 
the means of intercoirse and the hope 
of reconciliation. The long dominion 
of the Greeks, their colo- 
rSionofth* nies, and, above all, their 
Oriental lecti. eloquence, had propagated 
a language doubtless the most perfect 
that has been contrived by the art of 
man. Yet the body of the people, both 
in Syria and Egypt, still persevered in 
the use of their national idioms j with 
this difference, however, that the Coptic 
M'^as confined to the rude imd illiterate 
peasants of the Nile, while the Syriac,^ 
from thi mountains of Assyria to the 
Red Sea, was adapted to the higher 
topics of poetry and^ argument Ar- 

tom. ill. p. 356. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. 
Alexandrin. p. 110). 

tias the acclamation of the fathers of Con- 
stantinople (Condi, tom. vil. p. 766). 

1 The Syriac, which the natives revere as the 
primitive lanmge, was divided into three 
dialects. 1. The Arammn, as it was refined at 
Edessa and the cities of Mesopotamia. 2. The 
PaLestintt which wai used in Jerusalem, Dpas- 
CUB, and the rest of Syria. 8. The Nabatfmn, 
the rustic Idiom of the mountains of 'Assyria 
and the viUa^ of Irak (Gregor. Abulphmg. 
Hist. Dyntst. p. 11). On the Syriac, see Bhed- . 
Jeau (Asseman. tom. ill. p. 826, teOt jriiose 
prejudice alone could prefer it to the Arabic. I 


menia and Abyssinia wero infected by 
the speech or luai'ning of the Greeks; 
(iud their barbaric tongues, which have 
been revived in the studies of modern 
Europe, were unintelligible to the in- 
habitants of the Roman empire. The 
Syriac and the Coptic, the Armenian 
and the ^ditliiopic, are consecrated in 
the service of their respective clmrchca; 
and their theology is enriched by do- 
mestic versions * both of the Scriptures 
and of the most popular fathers. After 
a period of tldrteen hundred and sixty 
years, the spark of controversy, first 
kindled by a sermon of Nestorius, still 
burns in the bosom of the E^t, and 
the hostile communions still maintained 
the laitli and discipline of their found- 
ers. In the most abject state of igno- 
rance, poverty, and servitude, the 
NestoriAns and Mouophysites reject the 
j spiritual supremacy of Rome, and 
cherish the toleration of their Turkisli 
masters, which allows them to ana- 
thematise, on the one hand, St. Cyril 
and the synod of Ephesus ; on the other, 
Rope Uo and the council of ChalcedoJi. 
Tk weight which they cast into the 
downfall of the Eastern empire demands 
our notice, and the reader may bo 
amused with the various prospect of, 

I. The Nestorians; II. The Jacobites;^ 
III, The Maronites; IV. The Arme- 
nians ; V. The Copts ; and VI. The 
Abyssinians. To the three former, the 
Syriac is common ; hut of the latter, 
each is discriminated by the use of a 

1 I shall not enrich my Ignorance with the 
spoils of Simon, Walton, Mill, Wetsteln, Asse- 
mannuB, Ludolphus, La Croae, whoni I have 
conHulted with some care. It appears, 1. 27iat, 
of all the versions which are celebrated by the, 
fathers, it is douWful whether any are now ex- 
tant in their pristine integrity. 2 . M the 
Syriac has the best claim ; and that the consent 
of tlie Oriental sects is a proof that it is more 
'ancient than their schism. 

a In the account of the Monophysltw and 
Nestorians, I am deeply indebted to the Biblio- 
theca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana of Joseph 
Simon Assemannus. That learned Maronito 


ana oyria, wsmMu w - 77 - 

volumes, published at Borne 1<1M728, 
a part only, though perhaps the most vaMle, 
of his extensive project. As a native and oi a 
scholar, he possessed the Syriac literature ; and, 
though a dependent of Borne, he wishes to be 
moderate and candid. 
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national idiom. Yet the modem natives 
of Araienia and Abyssinia would be 
incapable of conversing with their an- 
cestors ; and the Christians of Egypt 
and Syria, who reject the religion, have 
adopted the lan^age of the Arabians. 
The lapse of time has seconded the 
sacerdotal arts; and in the East, as 
well as in the West, the Deity is 
addressed in an obsolete tongue, un- 
known to the majority of the con- 
gregation. 

I. ]k)th in his native and his episcopal 

LiheHoito- province, the heresy of 
the unfortunate Nestorius 
was speedily obliterated. The Oriental 
bishops, who at Ephesus had resisted 
to his face the arrogance of Cyril, were 
mollified by his tardy concessions. The 
same prelates, or their successors, sub- 
scribed, not without a murrAur, the 
decrees of Chalcedon; the power of the 
Monophysites reconciled them with the 
Catholics in the conformity of passion, 
of interest, and, insensibly, of belief ; 
and their last reluctant sigh was 
breathed in the defence of the three 
chapters. Their dissenting brethren, 
less moderate, or more sincere, were 
crushed by the penal laws; and, as 
early as the reign of Justinian, it be- 
came difficult to find a church of Nes- 
torians within the limits of the Roman 
empire. Beyond those limits they had 
discovered a new world, in which they 
might hope for liberty, and aspire to 
conquest. In Persia, notwithstanding 
the resistance of the Magi, Christianity 
had struck a deep root, and the nations 
of the East reposed under its salutary 
shade. The catholict or primate, resided 
in the capital ; in synods, and in 
their dioceses, his metropolitans, bishops, 
and clergy, represented the pomp and 
order of. a regular hierarchy : they re- 
joiced in the increase of proselytes, 
who were converted from the &nd- 
avesta to the Gospel, from the secular to 
the monastic life ; and their zeal was 
stimulated by the presence of an artful 
and formidable enemy. The Persian 
church had been founded by the mis- 
sionaries of Syria ; and their language, 
discipline, and doctrine, were closely 
interwoven with its original frame. 


The catholics were elected and ordained 
by their own suirragaas;'but their 
filial deijendence on Sie patriarchs of. 
Antioch is attested by the lanons of the 
Oriental church.* In the Persian school 
of Ede8sa,‘the rising generations of the 
faithful imbibed their theological idiom: 
they studied in the Syriac version the 
ten thousand volumes of Theodore of 
Mopsucstia; and they revered the 
apostolic faith and holy martyrdom of 
his disciple Nestoijus, whose person 
and language were equally unknown to 
the nations beyond the Tigris. The 
.first indelible lesson of Ibas, bishop of 
Edessa, taught them to execrate the 
Egyptians, who, in the synod of Ephesus, 
had impiously confounded the two 
natures of Christ. The flight of the 
masters and scholars, who were twice 
expelled from the Athens of Syria, dis- 
persed a crowd of missionaries inflamed 
by the double zeal of religion and re- 
venge. And the rigid unity of the 
Monophysites, who, under the reigns 
of Zemo and Anastnsius, had invaded 
the thrones of the East, provoked their 
antagonists, in it- land of freedom, to 
avow a moral, rather than a physical, 
union of the two persons of Christ. 
Since the first preaching of the gospel, 
the Sassanian kings beheld with an eye 
of suspicion a race of aliens and 
apostates, who had embraced the re- 

i 

1 See the Arabic canoni of Nice in the traai- 
latioD of Abraham Eccheleoiis, No. 37, 88, 39, 
40. Goncil. tom. iL p. 835, 386, edit. Venet. 
These vulgar titles, Nicm and Arabic are 
both apocryphal. The council of Nice enacted 
no more than twenty canons (Tbeodoret, Rist 
Eccles. 1. 1. c. 8); and the remainder, seven^ 
or eighty, were collected from the*synodfl of 
the Greek church. The Syriac efUtlon of 
Marutbas li no longer extant (Asseman, 
Bibliot. Oriental, tbm. i. p. 19.5, tom. iii. p, 
74), and the Arabic version is marked with 
many recent interpdationi. Yet this code 
contains many curfoui r^ics of occleslastiqal 
discipline ; and since it is equally revered by 111 
the Eastern communions, it was probably 
finished before the schism of the Nestoriani 
and Jacobites (Eabric. fiibllot. Grac. tom. xi. 
p. 863-367). 

> Theodore the Reader (1. IL o. 6. 49, aS 
calcem Hist Eccles.) bai noticed thli Penlan 
school of Edessa. Its andent splendour, and 
the two eras of its dowhtall (a.d. l&l and 489X 
are clearly discussed by Aisemanid (BUdioth. 
Orient tom. il. p. 402, tU. p. 876, 8ft, ir. p. 7(li 
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ligion, and who miffht favour the cause, 
of the hereditary ^es of their country. 
The royal edicts had often prohibited 
their dangerous correspondence with 
the Syrian clergy : the progress of the 
schism was grateful to the jealous pride 
of Perozes, and he list^cd to the 
eloquence of an artful prelate, who 
pamted Nestorius as the friend of 
Persia, and urged him to secure the 
fidelity of his Christian subjects, by 
granting a just pr|fcrcncc to the victims 
and enemies of the Roman tyrant. The 
Nestorians composed a large majority 
of the clergy and people: they were 
encouraged by the smile, and armed 
with the sword, of despotism ; yet 
many of their weaker brethren were 
startled at the thought of breaking 
loose from the communion of the 
Christian world, and the blood of seven 
thousand seven hundred Monophysites 
or Catholics, confirmed the uniformity 
of faith and discipline in the churches 
of Persk.' Their ecclesiastical institu* 
tions are distinguished by a liberal 
principle of reason, or at least of policy: 
the austerity of thi cloister was re- 
laxed and gradually forgotten ; houses 
of charity were endowed for the cduca- 
Bolt muton orphans and found- 

of ptriia. lings ; the law of celibacy, 
A.n.soo«o. go forcibly recommended 
to tlie Greeks and Latins, was disre- 
garded by the Persian clergy ; and the 
number of the elect was multiplied by 
the public and reiterated nuptials of 
the priests, the bishops, and even the 
patriarch himself. To this standard of 
natural and religious freedom, myriads 
of fugitives resorted from all the pro- 
vinces of the Eastern empire; the 
narrow bigotry of Jgstinian was pun- 
ished by the emigration of his most 
industnous subjects ; they transported 
ijito Persia the arte both of peace and 
war, and those who deserved the favour, 
Were promoted, in the service of a 

^ A dissertation on the state of the Nesto- 
rians has swelled in the bands of Assemannl to 
a miio Tolnne of 950 pages, and his learned 
rweaiehes are digested in the most lucid o^er. 
Besides this fourth volume of the Btblu>1hm 
OtiMit, the extracts in the three preceding 
tomes <toft. 1. p. S08. U. p. S21-463, iU. 6^70, 
ll7a-895, Ae, 408-408, 680-588) may he usefully 
oonsulted. 


discerning monarch. The arms of 
Nushirvan, and his fiercer erandson, 
were assisted with advice, and money, 
and troops, by the desperate sectaries 
who still lurked in their native cities of 
the East : their zeal was rewarded with 
the gift of the Catholic churches ; but 
when those cities and churches wore 
recovered by Heraolius, their open pro- 
fession of treason and heresy compelled 
them to seek a refuge in the realm of 
their foreign ally. But the seeming 
tranquillity of the Nestorians was 
often endangered, and sometimes over- 
thrown. Tluiy were involved in the 
common evils of Oriental despotism: 
their enmity to Rome could not always 
atono for their attachment to the 
gospel : and a colony of three hundred 
thousand Jacobites, the captives of 
ApameU and Antioch, was permitted 
to erect a hostile altar in tlie face of 
the cathdiCf and in the sunshine of the 
court. In. his last treaty, Justinian 
introduced some conditions which tended 
to enlarge and fortify the toleration of 
Christianity in Persia. The emperor, 
iporant of the rights of conscience, was 
incapable of jpity or esteem for the 
heretics who denied the authority of 
holy synods : but be fiattcred himself 
tliat they tvould gradually perceive the 
temporal benefits of union with the 
empire and the church of Iteme ; and 
if he failed in exciting their gratitude, 
he might hope to provoke the jealousy 
of their sovereign. In a later age the 
Lutherans have been burnt at Paris 


and protected in Germany, by the 
superstition and policy of the most 
Christian king. 

The desire of gaining souls for God 
and subjects for the 
church, has excited in 
every age the diligence 
of the Christian pnests. 

From the conquest of Persia they carried 


their spiritual arms to the north, the 
east, and the south ; and the simplicity 
of the gospel was fashioned and painted 
with the colours of the Syriac theology. 
Li the sixth century, according to the 
report of a Nestorian traveller,* Chris- 


3 See the Topognphia Obtietiona of Ooimat, 
lurnamed Indicopleuitee, or the I&dlin BiH* 
gator, L UL p. 178, 179, 1 zL p. 887. Ihteatto 
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tianity was successfully preached to 
the iiactrians. the Huns, the Persians, 
the Indians, the Persarmenians, the 
Modes, and the Elamites : the barbaric 
churches, from the gulf of Persia to the 
Caspian sea, were almost infinite ; and 
their recent faith was conspicuous in 
the number and sanctity of their monks 
and martyrs. The pepper coast of 
Malabar, and the isles of the ocean 
ISocotora and Ceylon, were peopled with 
an increasing multitude of Christians ; 
and the bishops and clergy of those 
sequestered regions derived their ordi- 
nation from the catholic of Ikbylon. 
In a subsequent age the zeal of the 
Nestoriaus overleaped the limits which 
had confined the ambition and curiosity 
both of the Greeks and Persians. The 
missionaries of Balch and .Samarcand 
pursued without fear the footsteps of 
the roving Tartar, and iiisiimated them- 
selves into the camps of the valleys of 
linaus and the banks of the Sclinga. 
They exposed a metapliysical creed to 
those illiterate shepherds: to those 
sanguinary warriors, they recommended 
humanity and repose. Yet a khan, 
whose power they vainly magnified, is 
said to have received at their hands the 
rites of baptism, and even of ordination ; 
and the fame of Pmkr of Presbyter 
John* has long amused the credulity of 

work, of which some curious extracts m^y he 
found in Pbotius (cod. xxxvi. p. 9, 10, edit. 
Poeschel), Thevenot (in the first part of his 
Kelation des Voyages, &c.), and Pabriciui 
(Bibllot. Graec. 1. iii. c. 25, tom. ii. p. ti03-617), 
has been published by Father Montfaucon at 
Fails, 1707, in the Nova Collectio Patrum (tom. 
ii. p. 113-310). It was tlie design of the author 
to confute the impious heresy of those who 
maintain that the earth is a globe, and not a 
flat oblong table, as it is f^presented in the 
Scriptures (I ii. p. 138). liut the nonsense of 
the monk is mingled with the practical know- 
ledge of the traveller, who performed his 
voyage a.d. 522, and published his book at 
Alexandria, a.d. 547 (1. ii. p. 140, 141, Mont- 
faucon, Prsefat. c. 2), The Nestonanism of 
Cosmas, unknown to his learned editor was 
detected by La Croze (Christianisme des indes. 
tom. 1. p. 40-65), and is confirmed by Assemanni 
(Hibliot. Orient, tom. Iv. p. 605, 006). 

1 In its long progress to Mosul, Jerusalem, 
Borne, &c., the story of Prester John evaporated 
in a monstrous fable, of which some features 
have been borrowed from the Lama of Thibet 
(lUst. G5n4alogique des Tartares, P. ii. p. 42. 
Hist, de Gengiscan, p. 81, 5ro.), and were 
ignorantly transferred by the Portuguese to the 


Europe. The royal convert was in- 
dulged in the use of a portable altar ; 
but he despatched an embassy to the 
patriarch, to inquire liow, ih. the season 
of Jjcnt, he should abstain from animal 
food, and how he miglit celebrate the 
Eucharist in a desert that produced 
neither corn nor wine. In their pro- 
gress by sea and land, the Kestorians 
entered Chma by the port of Canton 
and the northern residence of Sigau. 
Unlike the senatorg^ of Rome, "who 
assumed with a smile the characters of 
priests and augurs, the mandarins, who 
effect in public the reason of philo- 
sophers, are dpvoted in private to every 
mode of popular superstitiou. They 
chenshed and they confounded tlie gods 
of Palestine and of India ; but the pro- 
pagation of Christianity awakened the 
jealousy of the state, and after a short 
vicissitude of favour and persecution, 
the forei^i sect expired in ignorance 
and oblivion.* Under the reign of the 
emperor of AbysBinia (Liulolph. IHBt. iKthiop. 
Comment. 1, ii. c. 1). Yet it is probable tiiat In 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, Ncatorlm 
Cbristiauily was professed in the horde of the 
Keraites (D'Herbelut, p. 256, 915, 959. Asse- 
manni, tom. iv. p. 468-504).** 

^ The Christianity of China, between the 
seventh and tbetbirteenth centuries, isinvincibly 
proved by the consent of Chinese, Arabian, 
Byriac, and Latin evidence(ABsemaDni, Bibliotb. 
Orient, tom. iv. p. 502-552. M4m. de TAcademie 
des Inscript. tom. xxx. p. 802-819). The inscrip- 
tion of Siganfu, which describes the fortunes of 
the Nestoriaa church, from the first mission, 
A.P. 636, to the current year 781, is accused of 
forgery by La Croze, Voltaire, &c., who become 
the dupes of their own cunning, while they are 
afraid of a Jesuitical fraud, t 
* The extent to which Nestorian Christianity 
prevailed among tlie Tartar tribes is one of the 
most curious questions in Oriental hiCory. M. 
!^chmidt (Gescbiclite dcr Ost Mongolen, notes, 
p. 38:0 a})peiirH to question the Christianity of 
Ong Chaghan, and h|,s Karaite subjects.— M. 

i This famous monument the authenticity 
of which many have ajttempted to impeach, 
rather from hatred to the Jesuits, by whom It 
was made known, than by a candid examinatiqp 
of its contents, is now generally considered 
above all suspicion. Tiie .Chinese text and the 
facts which it relates arc equally strong proofs 
of its authenticity. This monument was raised 
as a memorial of the establishment of Chris- 
tianity In China. It is dated the year 1099 of 
the era of the Greeks, or tlie Soleucidce, a.p. 
781, in the time of the Nestorian iwtrlarch 
Anan-jesu. It was raised by lezdbouzid, priest 
and cborepiscopus of Vivaman, thai is, of the 
capital of the Chinese empire, and son of a 
priest who came from l^b in Tokharistao 
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caliphs, the Ncstorian church was dif- 
fused from China to Jerusalem and 
Cyprus ; and their numbers, with those 
of the Jacoftites, were computed to 
surpass the Greek and Latin coin- 
inunions.^ Twenty-five metropolitans 
or archbishops composed their hier- 
archy ; but several of these were dis- 
pensed, by the distance and danger of 
the way, from the duty of personal 
attendance, on the easy condition that 
every six j^ears thq^ should testify their 
faith and obediouce to the catholic or 
pati’iarch'Of Babylon, a vague appella- 
tion, which has been successively ap-J 
plied to the royal seats of Seleucia, 
Ctesiphoii, and Bagdad. These remote 
branches are long since withered ;,and 
the old patriarchal trunk* is now divided 
by the Mijahs of Mosul, the representa- 
tives, almost in lineal descent, of the 
genuine and primitive succession ; the 
Jofieph of Ainida, who are reconciled 
to tlie church of Borne and the Simom 

1 Jacobitin et Nestorlanre pliues quara fJr»cl 
et Laliiii. Jacob a Vitiiaco, IJist. Ilioroaol 1. 
11. c. 70, p. 1090 in the (Josto Dei per Praiiww, 
The TiumborH are Kiven|by Thowassln, Dis- 
d])line dei I'Eslifie, tom. i.*p. 17'J. 

i The diviKion of the patriarchate may l )0 
traced in tke liibliutheca Orient, of Assemannl, 
tom. i. p. .'i2»-549, tom. ii. p. 457, Ac., tom. ill. 
p. 60.'}, p. 62i-62.'}, tom. Iv. p. 10M69, p, 423, p. 
(122-62!), Ac. 

i The pompous language of Rome, on the 

Among the various arguments which may be 
urged in iavoui* of the authentieity of this 
monument, and which has not yet been ad- 
vanced, may be reckoned the name of the 
j)riest by whom it was raisjed. Tlie name is 
Tovsian, and at the time the monument was 
discovered, it would have been impoHsible to 
have imagined it ; for there was no work extant 
Iron wlieuce tlie knowleiigo of it could be 
derived. ^ do not believe that even since tins 
period, any book has lieen published, in which 
it can be found a second time. It is very 
celebrated amongst the* Armenians, end is 
derived from a martyr, a Persian by birth, of 
the royal race, who perished towards the middle 
of the seventh century, and rendered his name 
(llcbrated among the Christian nations of the 
Kast. St. Martin, vol. i. p. 09. M. Rcinusat 
has also strongly expressed his conviction of the 
authenticity of this monument. M'Janges 
Asiatiques, P. i. p. 33. D'Ohson, in his Ilistory 
of the Moguls, concurs in this view. Yet M. 
Schmidt (Oeschichtc der Ost Mongolen, p. 384), 
denies that there is any satisfactory proof that 
such a monument was ever found in China, or 
that it witf not manufactured in Europe. But 
if the Jmits had attempted such a lorgoiy, 
would it not have been more adapted to further 
^elr peculiar views J-IL 


of Van or Ormia, whose revolt at the 
head of forty thousand families was 
promoted in the sixteenth century by 
the Sophis of Persia. The number of 
three hundred thousand is allowed for 
the whole body of the Kestorians, who 
under the name of Chaldeans or As- 
syrians, are confounded with the most 
learned or the most powerful nation of 
Eastern antiquity. 

According to the legend of antiquity, 
the goiipel was preached ^ 
in Lidia by St. Thomas.' ofst. ibomu 
At the end of the ninth 
century his shrine, per- 
Itaps in the ncighhourhood of Madras, 
was devoutly visited by the ambassadors 
of Alfred ; and their return with a cargo 
of pearls and spices rewarded the zeal 
of the English monarch, who entertained 
the larfest projects of trade and dis- 
covery.® When the Portuguese first 
opened the navigation of India, the 
Christians of St. Tnomas had been seated 
for ages on the coast of Malaliar, and 
the (litFercuce of their eharacU-r and 
colour attested the mixture of a foreign 
race. In arms, in arts, and possibly in 

Bubmiiisioii of aNestorian patriarch, 1.4 elegantly 
represented in the eeventh book of Fra-Paolo, 
Babylon, Niniveh, Arbela, and the trophies of 
Alexander, Tauris, and Ecbatana, the Tigris 
and Indus. 

1 The Indian missionary St. Tliomas, an 
apostle, a Manichman, or an Armeniini mer- 
chant (La Croze, Cliristianisme des Indes, tom. 
L p. .57-70), w'as famous, however, as early as 
the time of Jerome (ad Marcellam, epist. 148). 
Miirco-Polo was informed on the spot that he 
Buffered martyrdom in tlie city of Malabar, or 
Meliapour, a league only from Madras (D’An- 
ville, Eclaircissemens sur I’lnUe, p. 125). where 
the Portuguese founded an episcopal church 
under the name of St. Thoind, and where the 
saint performed ad annual miracle, till he was 
silenced by the profane neiglibourliood of the 
English (La Croze, tom. ii. p. 7-16). 

• Neither the author of the Saxon Clironicle 
(a.p. 883) nor William of Malmesbury (de 
Cestis Uegum Anglim, 1. il. c. 4, p. 44) were 
capable, in the twelltli century, of inventing 
this extraonlmary fact; they are incapable of 
explaining the motives and measures of Alfred ; 
and their hasty notice serves only to provoke 
onr cariosity. W iUiam of Malwesliury feels 
the dlfllculty of tlie enterprise, quod quivis in 
hoc saaculo mlretur ; and 1 almost suspMt that 
the English ambassadors collected their cargo 
and legend in Egypt. The royal author has 
not enriched his Oiosius (see Barrington'i 
MiscMlanies) with an Indiau, as well u a 
Scaudinavlao, voyage. 
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virtue, they excelled the Datives of 
Hindostan ; the husbandmen cultivated 
the paIm*troe, the merchants were en> 
riched bv the pepper trade, the soldiers 
preceded thenatrs or nobles of Malabar, 
and their hereditary privileges were 
respected by the gratitude or the fear 
of the king of Cochin and the Zamorin 
himself. They acknowledged a Gentoo 
sovereign, butthey were governed, even 
in temporal concerns, by the bishop of 
Angamala. He still asserted his ancient 
title of metropolitan of India, but his 
real jurisdiction was exercised in four- 
teen hundred churches, and he was in- 
trusted with the care of two hundred 
thousand souls. Their religion would 
have rendered them the firmest and 
most cordiiil allies of "the Portuguese; 
but the inquisitors soon discerned in 
the Christians of St. Thomas H)he un- 
pardonable guilt of heresy and schism, 
instead of owning themselves the sub- 
jects of the Koman pontiff, the spiritual 
and temporal monarch of the globe, 
they adhered, like their ancestors, to 
the communion of the Nestorian patri- 
arch ; and the bishons whom he ordained 
at Mosul, traversed the dangers of the 
sea and land to reach their diocese on 
the coast of Malabar. In their Syrioo 
liturgy the names of Theodore and 
Nestorius were piously commemorated; 
they united their adoration of the two 
persons of Christ ; the title of Mother ! 
of God was offensive to their ear, and 
they measured with scrupulous avarice | 
the honours of the Virgin Mary, whom ! 
the superstition of the Latins had akmi 
exalted to the rank of a goddess. When 
her image was first presented to the 
disciples of St. Thomas, they in- 
dignantly exclaimed, “We are Chris- 
tians, not idolaters ! ” and their simple 
devotion was content wdth the venera- 
tion of the cross. Their separation 
from the Western world had left them 
in ignorance of the improvements, or 
corruptions, of a thousand years ; and 
their conformity with the faith and 
practice of the fifth century would 
equally disM)point the prejudices of a 
Papist or a rrotestant. It was the first 
care of the ministers of Rome to in- 
tercept all correspondence with the 


Nestorian patriarch, and several of hit 
bishops expired in the prisons of the 
holy office. The flock, without a shep- 
herd, was assaulted by the^power of the 
Portuguese, the arts of the Jesuits, and 
the zeal of Alexis de Menezes, arch- 
bishop of Goa, in his personal visitation 
of the coast of Malabar. The synod of 
Diamper, at which he presided, con- 
summated the pious work of the re- 
union; and rigorously imposed the 
doctrine and discipKue of the Rmnan 
church, without forgetting auricular 
confession, the strongest engine of 
.ecclesiastical torture. The memory of 
Theodore and Nestorius was condemned, 
and Malabar was reduced under the 
dominion of the pope, of the primate, 
and of the J esuits who invaded the seo of 
Angamala or Craugauor. Sixty years of 
servitude and hypocrisy were patiently 
endured ; but, as soon as the Portuguese 
empire was shaken by the courage and 
industry of the Dutch, the Nestorians 
asserted, with vigour and eflect, the 
religion of their fathers. The Jesuits 
were incapable of defending the power 
which they had ^abused ; the arms of 
forty thousand Christians were pointed 
against their falling tyrants f and the 
Indian archdeacon assumed the char- 
acter of bishop, till a fjesh supply of 
episcopal sifts and Syriac missionaries 
could be obtained from the patriarch of 
Babylon. ' Since the expulsion of the 
Portuguese, tiie Nestorian creed is freely 
professed on the coast of Malabar. The 
trading companies of Holland and 
England are the friends of toleration ; 
but if oppression be less mortifying than 
contempt, the Chiistians of St,^'homa8 
have reason to complain of the cold and 
silent iudiflcronce of their brethren of 
Europe.* 

1 Concerning tlie Cliristiani of St Thonuia, 
see Asseman. Bibllot Orient, tom. iv. p. 

407. 435-4&1; Geddes's Church History of 
Malabar ; and above all, La Crose, Uistuire du 
Christianisme des Indes, in two vols. 12mo. 
La Haye, 170S, a learned and agreeable worb. 

I They have drawn from the same source, the 
Portuguese and Italian narratives ; apd the 
prejudices of the Jesuits are suiticleutly cor- 
rected by those of the Protestants.* 

I * The St Thom4 Cbristians had excited great 
interest in the ardent mind of the admirable 
Bishop Heber. See his Curious, apd to kil 
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n. The history of the Monophysites escaped from the Nestoriaiis of Persia, 

suffocated in his exile by the 
ing than that of the Nes- Melchites of Faphkgonia. Fifty-four 
torians. UAder the reigns of Zeno and bishops were swept from their thrones, 
Anastasius, their artful leaders sur- eight hundred ecclesiastios were cast 
prised the ear of the prince, usurped into prison,^ and notwithstanding the 
the thrones of the East, and crushed on ambiguous favour of Theodora, the 
its native soil the school of the Syrians. Oriental flocks, deprived of their shep- 
The rule of the Monophysite faith was herds, must insensibly have been either 
defined with exquisite discretion by famished or poisoned. In this spiritual 
Severus, patriarch of Antioch : he con- distress, the expiring faction was re* 
demned, in the stj^le of the Hcnoticon, vived, and united, and perpetuated, by 
the adverse heresies of Nestorius : and the labours of a monk ; and the name 
Eutyohes maintained against tiio latter of James Baradeus’ has been preserved 
the reality of the body of Christ, and^ in the appellation of i/dco6t7es, a familiar 
constraint the Greeks to allow that he »)und, which may startle the oar of an 
was a liar who spoke truth. ^ But the English reader. From the holy con- 
approximation of ideas could not abate fessors in their prison of Constantinople, 
the vehemence of passion ; each party he received the powers of bishop of 
was the more astonished that their Edossa and apostle of the East, ana the 
blind antagonist could dispute on so ordinatftnof fourscore thousandbishops,’ 
trifling a difference; the tyrant of Syria priests, and deacons, is derived from 
enforced the belief of his creed, and his the same inexhaustible source. The 
reign was polluted with the blood of speed of the zealous missionai^ was pro- 
three hundred and fifty monks, who moted by the fleetest dromedaries of a 
were slain, not perhaps without prove- devout chief of the Arabs ; the doctrine 
cation or resistance, under the walls of and discipline of the Jacobites were 
Apamca.” The succAsor of Anastasius secretly established in the dominions of 
replanted the orthodox standard in the Justinian ; and each Jacobite was com- 
East : SA^erus fled into Egypt ; and his polled to violate the laws and to hate 
friend, the eloquent Xenaias,^ who had the Roman legislator. The successors 
"a.. iiWt. ii (he eepnoion SewriM, while they larked in con- 

of Theodore, In his Treatise of the Incamation, vents or villages, while they sheltered 
p. 246, 247, u hels quoted by La Crose (Hist, their proscribed heads in the caverns of 
du Chrlstlaoisme d'Mople et dArmenie, p. nf fhn Haranana 

85), who exclaims, perhaps too hastily, “Quel he^ts, or the trats of the oaracens, 

pitoyableratsoimemeDtr’ Eenaudothastouched still asserted, as they now assert, their 


accounts of Beveroi ; and his authentic creed 
may be found in the epistle of John the Jacobite 
patriarch of Antioch, fh the tenth century, to 
his brother Mennas of Alexandria (Asseman. 
liibliot. AHent. tom. 11. p. 182-141). 

3 Eplst. Archimandritanim et Monachorum 
Syrise Secundn ad Papam Hormisdam, Concil 
tom. V. p. 698-602. l>e courage of St. Sabas, ut 
leo anifflosus, will justify tbe su^don that the 
arms of these monb were not always spiritual 
or defensive (Baronlus, i.i>. 618, No. 7, Ac.). 

*8 Aseemannl (Biblidt. Orient, tom. ii. p. 10* 
46), and La Crose (Ohriitlanisme d'Ethiopie, p. 
8640) will supply the history of Xenaiai, or 
FhUoxenus, bishop of Mabug, or Hierapolis, in 
Syria. He was « perfect master of the Syriac 
language, and the author or editor of a version 
of\he New Testament. 

friends, highly characteristic letter to Mar 
Athanasius, Appendix to Journal. The argu- 
ments oL bis friend and coadjutor, Mr. 
Bobinson^St day^ of Bishop Heber), have 
not convinced me that the Christianity of India 
jls dder than the Nestorian dlsperEion.~M. 


and the prerogatives of patriarch of 
Antioch : under the milder yoke of the 

1 The names and titles of fifty-four bishops 
who were exiled by Justin, are preserved in the 
CSironicle of Bion^ius (apud Asseman. tom. it 
p. 64). Severus was personally summoned to 
Constantinople-ofor bis trial, says Literatus 
(Bnv. c. 19)-that bis tongue might be cpt out, 
says Evagrius (1. Iv. c. 4X The prudent patri- 
arch did not stay to eumlne tbe difTerenoe. 
This ecclesiastical revolution is fixed by Pagi 
to the month of September of the year 618 
((Mtioa,tom.ii.p.606). 

9 The obscure history of James, or Jopobos 
Baradseus, or Zasalust, may be gathered^from 
li!utychias(AnDal. tom. 11. p. 114, 147), Benaudot 
(Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 13.3), and Assemannus 
^IMlot. Orient, tom. 1 p. 424, tom. ii. p. 62-69, 
1^24 832, 414, tom. iii. p. 886-888). He eeeme to 
be unknown to the Greeks. The' Jacobites 
themselves had rather deduce their name and 
pedigree from St. James the apostle. 
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infidels, tliey reside a])out a league from 
Merdin, in the pleasant monastery of 
Zapharaii, which they have embellished 
with cells, aqueducts, and plantations. 
The secondaiy, though honourable, 
lace is filled by the maphriant who in 
is station at Mosul itself, defies the 
Nestorian calhoUc with whom he con- 
tests the pritnacy of the East. Under 
the patriarch and the maphrian, one 
hundred .'lud fifty archbishops and 
bishops liavc hcoii coimted in the 
diticrent ages of the Jacobite cliurch ; 
but the order of the hierarchy is re 
laxed or dissolved, ami the greater part 
of their dioceses is con lined to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. The cities ot Aleppo and 
Arnida, which are often visited by the 
patriarch, contniu some wealtliy incr- 
cliants and industrious nicchaincs, but 
the multitude derive their scanty sus- 
tenance from tlieir daily labour: and 
poverty, as well as superstition, may 
impose their excessive fasts : five annual 
lents, dining w hicli both the clergy and 
laity abstain not only from llesh or 
eggs, but even from tlie taste of wine, 
(;f oil, and of fish. Tlicir present 
numbers aro esteemed fi’om titty to 
fourscore thousand souls, the remnant 
of a populous cliurch, which has gra»lu- 
ally decreased under the oppression of 
twelve centuries. Yet in tliat long 
period, some sti’aiigers of merit ha'.e 
been converted to the Monophysite 
faith, and a Jew was the father of 
Almlpliaragius,* primate oi the l’]ast, so 
truly eminent both in his life and deatli. 
In his life, lie was an elegaut W'riter of 
the Syriac and Ainbic tongues, a poet, 
lihysidan, and historian^ a subtle philo- 
sopher, and a moderate divine. In his 
death, his funeral was attended by his 
rival *tho Nestorian patriarch, with a 
train of Greeks and Armenians, who 
forgot their disjiutcs, and miugkl their 
tears over the grave ot an enemy. The 
sect u liicli was hoiioarcd by the virtues 

1 The Rocount of hia person and writlni^s ia 
perbapa tbe most curious article in th« Uiblio- 
tlieua of Aasemaiuius (tom. ii. \), 2J4 uil, under 
tb‘; iniuc of Oj-fjoyiiis linr-Ilthrtm). I, a (Jrozc 
(-‘liri-jUjiiiismt! (rKtliiojue, p rjdiciilea 

the prejudioa of the Spaniards against the 
Jewish blood which secretly defiles their church 
aad state. 


of Abulpharagiiis appears, however, to 
sink below the level of their Nestorian 
bretliren. The superstition of the 
Jacobites is more- abject,'' their fasts 
more rigid, ‘ their intestine divisions are 
more numerous, and their doctors (as 
far as I can measure the degrees of 
nonsense) are more remote from the 
precincts of reason. Something may 
possibly be allowed for the rigour of 
the Monopliysitc theology ; much more 
fur the superior inlkence of the mon- 
astic orilcr. In Syria, in Egypt, in 
.‘Ethiopia, the Jacobite monks have ever 
Jicen distingnisbcd by the austerity of 
tlieir penance and the absurdity of their 
legends. Alive or dead they are wor- 
shipped as the favourites of the Deity ; 
the crosier of bishop and patriarch is 
reserved for their venerable hands ; and 
they assume the government of men, 
while tliey fire yet recking with the 
habits and prejudices of the cloister.''* 

in. Ill the style of the Oriental 
Christians, the Monothc- m. Tj,e Maro- 
litc-s of every ago are dc- 
scribed uinler the appellation of Maro- 
name whidh lias beeu iusensibly 
transferred from a liermit to a monas- 
tery, from a monastery to a nation. 
Maron, a saint or savage of the fifth 
century displayed his religious madness 
in Syria : the rival cities of Apaniea 
and Emesa disputed bis relics, a stately 
church wifs erected on his tomb, and 
six hundred of his disciples united their 
solitary cells on the banks of the Or- 
outes. In the controversies of the 
inc.’iruation, tliey nicely threatened tlie 
urthoilox line between the jiects of 

1 Tills acmive abstinence is censured by La 
Crozo (i). 3fi2), and even l^y thu Syrian Asse- 
mannns (tom. 1. p. 2‘JO, torn. ii. p, 1)04, 

• The state of thu Monophysltua is uxc^lently 
illustrated in a diHseriation at the beginning of 
the second volume of Assumannus, wiiich coil' 
tains H2 pages. The iSyriac Chronicle of 
Gregory ISai-Uubrieus, or Almlpliaragius (Bib- 
Jiot. Orient, tom. ii. p. pursues the 

double scries of the Kustorian CuiMics and 
the Mapfiriim of the Jacobites. 

8 The synonymous use of the two wdrds may 
bo proved from Kutychius (Annal. tom. 11. p. 
Uil, 207, W)\ and many similar passages 
aliicb may be found in the methodical table of 
Pvjcuuk. He was not actuated by an juprejudioe 
against tlie Maronitesof the tenth century; and 
we may believe a Melchlte, whose testimony li 
'tonlinued by the Jacobites aad Latlni. 
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NestoriuB and Eatyobaa; but the on- 
fortunate question of one loif^ or opera- 
tion in the two natures of, Christ} was 
operated 4)y their ourions leisure. 
Their proselyte, the Emperor Herocliusy 
was rejected as a Maronite from the 
walls of Emesa ; ho found a refine in 
the monastery .of his brethren and 
their theological lessons were repaid 
with the gift of a spacious and wealthy 
domain. The name and doctrine of 
this venerable scbool were propagated 
among the Greeks and Syrians, and 
their zeal is expressed by Macarius, 
patriarch of Antioch, who declared be* 
fore the synod of Constantinople, that 
sooner than subscribe the tm wUk of 
Christ, he would submit to be hewn 
piecemeal and cast into the sea.* A 
similar or a less cruel mode of perse- 
cution, soon converted the unresisting 
subjects of the plain, while the glorious 
title of MardaiUs^* or rebels, was 
bravely maintained by the hardy 
natives of Mount Libanus. John: 
Maron, one of the most learned and 
popular of the monks, assumed the 
character of patriarcH of Antioch ; his 
nephew, Abraham, at the head of the 
Mavonites, defended their civil and re- 
ligious freedom against the tyrants of 
the East. The son of the orthodox 
Constantine pursued with pious hatred 
a people of soldiers, who might have 
Btiod the bulwark of his empire against 
the common foes of Christ and of Mme. 
An army of Greeks invaded Syria; 
the monastery of St. Maron was de- 
stroyed with fire: the bravest chief- 
tains were betrayed and murdered, and 
twelve tMousand of tbeir followers were 


transplanted to the distant frontiers ai 
1 C(mclLtom.Ttt.p.760. IheKonothellteoauss 
was supported with flrmneuaiul subtlety by Ooa- 
iteuthie, aSyrianprleitof Apsaes(p. 1040, Ac.) 

3 Tbeopbaoes (Chron. p. 295, 2^ 800, 802, 
SOS) and Oediensi (p. 487, 440} relate the ex- 
ploits of the Mardutes : the name (Aiwd, in 
ttyriao nhsOovtO is expUned by La B^ue 
(Voyage de la Byrle, tom. 11. p. 58) ; the dates 
are fixed by Pagl (jld, 676, No. 4-14, ad. 
685, No. 8, 4) ; and even the obmnre story of 
the patila^ John Maron (Asseman. Bibliot. 
Orient tom. 1. p. 406-520) illustrates, from the 
year 680 to 707, the trouUeiof Mount Libanus.* 
* CompaM on the Maidaiies Anquetil dn 
Perron In fte fiftieth vdL of ttie mOm. de 
PAcad. dee Ina dptlons; and SoUoMer, Bilder* 
«Mirmenden Kaieer, p. 100.<-M. 
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Armenia and Thrace. Yetthe bnmble 
nation of the Maremites had sunrived 
the empire of Constantinode, and they 
still enjoy, under their Turkish mahters, 
a free religion and a mitigated servi- 
tude. Their domestic governors are 
chosen among the ancient nobility : thp 
patriarch, in his monastery of Canobin, 
still fancies himself on the throne of 
Antioch; nine bishops compose his 
synod, and one hundred and fifty 
priests, who retain the liberty of mar- 
riage, are intrusted witli the care of 
one hundred thousand souls. Their 
country extends from the ridge of 
Mount Libanus to the shores of Tripoli ; 
and the gradual descent affords, in a 
narrow space, each variety of soil and 
climate, from the Holy Cedars, erect 
under t^e weight of snow,* to the vine, 
the mulberry, and the olive trees of the 
fruitful valley. In the twelfth century, 
the Maronites, abjuring the Monothe- 
lite error, were reconciled to the Latin 
churches of Antioch and Eome,^ and 
the same alliance has been frequently 
renewed by the ambition of the popes 
and the distress of the Syrians. But it 
ma ;7 reasonably be questioned, whether 
their union has ever^ been perfect or 
sincere ; and the letted Maronites o* 
the college of Rome have vainly la- 
boured to absolve their ancestors from 
the guilt of heresy and schism.^ 

1 lo the last century twenty large cedars sUl) 
remained (Voyage de la Koque, tom. 1. p. 68 
76) ; St present they are reduced to (our or flee 
(volney, tom. 1. p. 284).* These treei, i6 
famoui In Scripture, were guarded excom< 
munication : the wood was eparingly borrowed 
for imsU croBiei, &e. ; an annual mam wai 
chauttted under their shade; and they were 
endowed by the Sygani with a seniitlve power 
of erecting their branches to repel the snow, to 
which Mount Libanus Is less faithfol than it is 
painted by Tadtui : inter adores ouMum tidum- 
one nivibni—a during metaphor (Hist. v. ft). 

4 The evidence of William of Tyre (Hist in 
Gleitis Dei per Prancos, 1. xxil* e. 8, p. 1622) It 
oo;ded or confirmed by Jaoquei de Vftta (Hiit 
Hieroeolym. 1. 11. o. 77, p. 1693, 1694). But 
this unnatural leagne expired with the po«;er 
of the Pranks; and Abulpharagins (who died 
in 1286) eonsldere the Maronites as a sect of 
Monotbdites (Bibliot Orient tom* 11* p. 262). 

s I find a dei^ptlon and history of tbs 

* Of the oldest and best looking trees, 1 
counted eleven or twelve; twenty-five very 
large ones ; about fifty of middling slie; ini 
more than three hundred smaller and yooim 
onei. Batckhaidl'iTiaveIiitt8yila,]).10.*-M. 
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IV. Sboe tlie Age of Constantine, the 
AxmNXANS* had s^alised their attach- 
mont to the religion and empire of the 
xr.nM Christians.* The dis- 

AmeaiMir orders of their country, 
and their ignorance of the Greek tongue, 
prevented their clergy from assisting at 
the synod of Ghalcedon, and they floated 
eighty-four years’* in a state of indiffer- 
ence' or suspense, till their vacant faith 
was finally occupied by the missionaries 
of Julian of Halicarnassus, ^ who in 
Egypt, their common exile, had been 
vanquished by the arguments or the 
influence of his rival Severus, the Monq- 
physite patriarch of Antioch. Tlie Ar- 
menians alone are the pure disciples of 
Eutyches, an unfortunate parent, who 
has been renounced by the greater part 
of his spiritual progeny. Th^ alone 
persevere in the opinion, that the man- 
nood of Christ was created, or existed 
without creation, of a divine and in- 
corruptible substance. Their adver- 
saries reproach them with the adoration 
d a phantom ; and they retort the ac- 
cusation, by deriding or execrating the 
blasphemy of the Jacobites, who impute 
to the Godhead the vile infirmities oi the 

Maitnfltes in the de la Syrie et duMont 
UbanparlaKoaue (S vola. in l2mo, Amster- 
dam, 1728: particularly tom. 1 p. 42-47, p. 174- 
184, tom. IL p. 10*120). In the ancient part, he 
copies the prejudices of Mairon and the other 
Maronites of Home, which Anemannus is 
afraid to renounce, and ashamed to support. 
Jsblonski (Institut. Hist. CMst. tom. ul. p. 
180), Hiobunr (Voyage ue lArabie, Ac., tom. 11. 
p. 846, 870-381), anl above all, the jadidoni 
Volney (Voyage en llgypte et en Syrie, tom. ii. 
p. 8-81, Paris, 1787), may be consulted. 

^ The reltjpon of the Armenians is briefly 
described by La Croie (Hist, du Ohrlst. de 
rWopie et de TArm^nh p- 269-402). He 
referi to the great Armenian History of Gal- 
anns (8 vols. in foU Home, 1050-1661), and com- 
mends the state of Armenia In the third volume 
of the r -reaux M4molres des Missions da 
Levant me work of a Jesuit must have ster- 
ling merit when it is praised by La Cross. 

a The schism of the Armenians is placed 84 
years after the council of Chalcedon (Pagi, 
Gritica, ad Ain. 535). It was consummated at 
the end of seventeen years ; and it is from the 
year of Christ, 66^ that we date the era of the 
Armenians (I’Artae v4rifler les Hates, p. xuv.) 

8 The sentiment and success of Julian of 
Halloamassas may be seen In Llberatui (Brev. 
e. 19), Benaudot (Hist Patriarch. Alex, p, 132, 
108), and Assemannus (Bibliot Orient, tom. i. 
Hwirtat de Monophymtis, I viii. p 286). 


flesh, even the oatnral effects of nutri- 
tion and digestion. The rolimon ii 
Armenia coiud not derive muen glory* 
from the learning or the ^power of its 
inhabitants. The royalty expired with 
the origin of their schism ; and their 
Christian kings, who arose and fell in 
the thirteenth century on the confines 
of Cilicia, were the clients of the Latins 
and the vassals of the Turkish sulinn 
of leonium. The helpless nation has 
seldom been permitted to enjoy the 
tranquillity of servitude. From the 
earliest period to the present hour, Ar- 
‘menia has been the theatre of perpetual 
war; the lands between Taiiris and 
Eriyan were dispeopled by tlie cruel 
policy of the Sophie; and myriads of 
uhristiaii families were transplanted, to 
perish or to propagate in the distant 
provinces of Persia. Under the rod of 
oppression, the zeal of the Armenians 
is fervent and mtrepid; they have often 
preferred the crown of martyrdom to 
the white Urban of Mahomet; they 
devoutly hate the error and idolatry 
of the Greeks; and their transient 
union with the Liitins is not less devoid 
of truth, than the thousand bishops 
whom their patriarch offered at the 
feet of the Roman pontiff.* The 
ecUholkt or patriarch, of the Armenians 
resides in the monastery of Ekmiasin, 
three leagues from Erivan. Forty- 
seven archbisliops, each of whom mqv 
claim the obedience of four or five snx- 
fragans, are consecrated by his lmn4 ; 
but the far greater part arc only titular 
prelates, who dignify with their pres- 
ence and service the simplicity o! bb 
conrt. As soon as they have jierfbrmed 
the liturgy, they cultivate the garden; 
and our bishopstwill hoar with surprise, 
that the austerity of their life increases 
In just woportion to the elevation of 
their ra^ In the fourscore thousoud 
towns or villages of his spiritual em- 
pire, the patriarch receives a small and 
voluntary tax from each person above 
the age of fifteen; hut the annual 

1 See a remarkable fact of the twelfth oea- 
tary la the History of Nicetai (Tboaiatee (p. 
258). Yet three hundred yean before, Photias 
(Bj^toL it. p. 49, edit. Montacutphad glocii^ 
la the convenionof tbe'AimentSD»-Aierfi^ 
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kmoant b! tiz hundred thouauid orowne 
ia snSdent to npply the inceaaaat de- 
mands of chaiity and tribute. Since 
tho bcgiaiftig of the last couturyp the 
Armenians have obtained a large and 
lucrative share of the commerce of the 
iSast : in their return from Europe, the 
caravan usually halts in the neignbour- 
hood of Erivan, tho altars are enriched 
with the fruits of their patient indus- 
try; and the faith of Eutyches ia 
preached in theii recent congregations 
of Barbary and Poland,^ 

V. In the rest of the Roman empire, 

V Tho copti the despotism of tho prince ^ 
orEgypttani. might eradicate or silence 
the sectaries of an obnoxious creed. 
But the stubborn temper of the Egyp* 
tians maintained the opposition to the 
synod of Chalcedon, and the policy of 
Justinian condescended to expect and 
to seize the opportunity of discord. 
The Monophysite church of Alexandria® 
was torn by the disputes of the corrup- 
tibkH and momipiibkSt and on the 
death of the patriarch, the two factions 
upheld their resijcctive candidates.^ 
Gaian was the diseijne of Julian, Thco' 
dosius had boon the pupil of Severus : 
ThepatS«ch 

Theodocai. were supported by tho 
A.D. D 87 - 068 . mouks and 

senators, the city and tho province ; 
tho latter depended on the priority of 
his ordination, the favour Si the Em- 
press Theodora, and the arms of tho 
eunuch Narscs, which might have been | 
used in more honourable warfare. The ! 
exile of the popular candidate to Carth- 
age and Sardinia inflamed the ferment 
of Alefandria ; and after a schism of 
one hundred and seventy years, the 

^ The travelling Armenians are in the way of 
every traveller, and their mother church is on 
the high road between Constantinople and 
Ispahan ; for their present state, see Frabricius 
CLux Evangelil, Ac., c. xxxviil. p. 40-51), 
Olearius 0- *v. c. «), Chardin (vol. il. p. 282), 
Tournefort (lettre xx.), and, above all, Taver- 
nier (toip. i. p. 28-37, .'ilO-MS), that ramblinj: 
jeweller, who nad read nothing, but had seen 
samuch and so well 

i The history of the Alexandrian patriarchs, 
from DioiBorus to Benjamin, Is taken from 
Benaudciit(p. 114-104), and the second tome of 
the Atmale of Eutychius. 

8 Liberat. Brev. e. 20, 23. . Victor. Chnn. p. 

120,880. Fnooop. Anecdot. 0. 86, 87 


GaiemiUt still revered the memory and 
doctrine of their founder. The strength 
of numbers and of discipline was tried 
in a desperate and bloody conflict ; the 
streets were filled with the dead bodies 
of citizens and soldiers; the pious 
women, ascending the roofs of their 
houses, showered down every sharp or 
ponderous utensil on the heads of the 
enemy ; and the final victory of Narscs 
was owing to tho flames with which 
he wasted the third capital of the 
Roman world. But the lieutenant of 
Justinian had not conquered in the 
^causo of a heretic ; Theodosius himself 
was speedily, thougli gently, removed ; 
and Paul of Tunis, an orthodox monk, 

I was raised to the throne pauL 
of Athanasius. The a.d. 638 . 
power%of government were strained in 
his support ; he might appoint or dis- 
place tno dukes and tribunes of Egypt ; 
the allowance of bread which Dio- 
cletian had granted was suppressed, 
the churches were shut, and a nation 
of schismatics was deprived at once of 
their spiritual and carnal food. In his 
turn, tho tyrant was excommunicated 
by the zeal and revenge of the people ; 
and none except his servile Melchites 
would salute him as a man, a Christian, 
or a bishop. Yet each is tho blindness 
of ambition, that when Paul was ex- 
pelled on a charge of murder, he soli- 
cited, with a bribe of seven hundred 
pounds of gold, his restoration to the 
same station of hatred and ignominy. 
His successor Apollinaris entered the 
hostile city in a military array, alike 
qualified for prayer or for Apdiiurii. 
battle. His troops, under Al- 
arms, were distributed through the 
streets; the gates of the cathedral 
were guarded, and a chosen band was 
stationed in the choir, to defend the 
person of their chief. He stood erect 
on bis throne, and throwing aside the 
upper garment of a warrior, suddenly 
appearSl before the eyes of the multi- 
tnae in the robes of patriarch of Alex- 
andria. Astonishment held ^em mute ; 
but no sooner bad Apollinaris begun to 
road the tOme of St. lAo, than a volley 
of curses, and invectives, and stones, 
assanlted the odious minister of the 
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emperor and the synod. A charge was 
instantly sounded by the successor of 
the apostles; the soldiers waded to 
the knees in blood ; and two hundred 
thousand Christians are said to have 
fallen by the sword : an incredible ac- 
count, even if it bo extended from the 
slaughter of a day to the eighteen years 
of the reign of Apollinaris. Two suc- 
Sttiogiiu. seeding patriarchs, Eulo- 
A.D. NO. an(f John,® laboured 

in the conversion of heretics, with arms 
and arguments more worthy of their 
evangelical profession. The theological 
knowledge of Eulogius was displayed^ 
in many a volume, which magnified the' 
errors of Eutyches and Severus, and 
attempted to reconcile the ambiguous 
language of St. Cyril with the orthodox 
creed of Pope lieo and the fathers of 
johft. Chalcedon. The bount- 

A.D.M0. 0OUS alms of John the 

eleemosynary were dictated by supersti- 
tion, or benevolence, or policy. Seven 
thousand five hundred poor were main- 
tained at his expense ; on his accession, 
he foind eight thousand pounds of gold 
in the treasury of the church ; he col- 
lected ten thousand from the liberality 
of the faithful ; yet the primate could 
boast in bis testament, that he left be- 
hind him no more than the third mrt 
of the smallest of the silver coins. The 
churches of Alexandria were delivered 
to the Catholics, the religion of the 
Monophysites was proscribed in Egypt, 
and a law was revived which excluded 
the natives from the honours and 
emoluments of the state. 

1 Eulogius, who had been a monk of An- 
tioch, was more conspicuous for subtlety than 
eloquence. He proves that ttie enemies of the 
faith, the Gaianites and Theodosians ought not 
to be reconciled ; that the same proposition 
may be orthodox in the mouth of St. Cyril, 
heretical ii^ tliat of Severus; that tiie opposite 
assertions of St. Leo are equally true, d;c. His 
writings are no longer extant, except in the 
Extracts of Photius, who had perused them 
with care and satisfaction, cod. ccviii., eexxv., 
GCUVl., ccxxviL GCXXX., cclxxx 

1 See the Life of John the eleemosynary by 
his contemporary Leontius, bishop of .^feapoUs 
in Cyprus, whoM Greek text, either lost or 
bidden, is reflected in the Latin version of 
Haronius (a.]). 610, No. 6, a.d. 620, Na 8). 
Pag! (Criti^ tom. ii. p. 763) and Pabricius (1, v. 
0 . 11, tom. vil p. 464) have made some critical 
observations. 


A more important oonqileat still N* 
mained, of the patriarch, niirsspintioa 
the oracle and leader of »*»«*/• 
the Egyptian church. The&dosius had 
resisted the threats and promises of 
Justinian with the spirit of an apostle 
or an enthusiast. ** Such,” replied the 
patriarch, “were the offers of thd 
tempter when he showed the kingdoms 
of the earth. But my soul is far 
dearer to me than life or dominion. 
The churches are m«the hands of a 
prince who can kill the body ; but my 
conscience is my own ; and in exile, 
poverty, or chains, I will steadfastly 
adhere to the faith of my holy prede- 
cessors, Athanasius, Cyril, and Dio- 
sepruB. Anathema to the tome of Leo 
and the synod of Chalcedoii I Anathema 
to all who embrace their creed 1 Ana- 
thema to them DOW and for evermore I 
Naked came I out of my mother's 
womb, naked shall I descend into the 
grave. Let those who love God follow 
mo and seek their salvation.” After 
comforting his brethren, he embarked 
for Constantinople, and sustained, in 
six successive interviews, the almost 
irresistible weight of the royal presence. 
His opinions were favourably enter- 
tained in the palace and the city ; the 
influence of Theodora assured him a 
safe conduct and honourable dismis- 
sion ; and be ended bis days, though 
not on the throne, yet in the bosom, of 
his native country. On the news of 
his death, Apollinaris indecently feasted 
the nobles and the clergy ; but his joy 
was checked by the intelligence of a 
new election; and while he pjoyed 
the wealth of Alexandria, his rivals 
reigned in the monasteries of !^ebai8, 
and were maintained by the voluntary 
oblations of the people. A perpetual 
succession of patriarchs arose from the 
ashes of Theodosius ; and the Mono^' 
physite churches of Syria and Egypt 
were united by the name of Jacobites 
and the communion of the faith. But 
the same faith, which has been confined 
to a narrow sect of the Syrians, was 
diffused ovet the mass of the Egyptian 
or Coptic nation ; whou almost nnani* 
mously, rejeotfd the decides* of the 
synod of ChalcedcHL Athottaandyean 
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orere now elapsed since Egypt had 
ceased to be a kingdom, since the con* 
querors of Asia and Europe had 
trampled tn the ready necks of a 
people, whose ancient wdsdom and 
power ascend beyond the records of 
history. The conflict of zeal and ncr- 
secution rekindled some sparks of their 
national spirit. They abjured, with a 
foreign heresy, the manners and lan- 
guage of the Greeks : every Melchito, in 
their eyes, was awtranger, every Jaco- 
bite a citizen ; the alliance of marriage, 
the offices of humanity, were condcinued 
as a deadly sin ; the natives renounced 
all allegiance to the emperor ; and his 
orders, at a distance from Alexandria, 
w'cre obeyed only under the pressure 
of military force. A generous effort 
might have redeemed the religion and 
liberty of Egypt, and her six iiundred 
monasteries might have poured forth 
their myriads of holy warriors, for 
whom death should have no terrors, 
since life had no comfort or delight 
But experience has proved the distinc- 
tion of active and pi^sive courage ; the 
fanatic who endures without a groan 
the torture of the rack or the stake, 
would Aomble and fly before the face 
of an armed enemy. The pusillanimous 
temper of the Egyptians could only 
hope for a change of masters ; the arms 
of Chosroes depopulated th| land, yet 
under his reign the Jacobites enjoyed a 
short and precarious respite. The 
victory of wjraclius renewed and ag- 
gravated the persecution, and the 
patriarch again escaped from Alex- 
andria to the desert. In his flight, 
Benjamin WMenoOTiraged 
SoobUepa^ by a voice, which bade 
expect, at the end of 
ten years, the aid of a 
foreign nation, marked like the Egyp- 
tians themselves with the ancient right 
of circumcision. The character of these 
deliverers, and the nature of the de- 
liverance, will be hereafter explained ; 
and 1 shall step over the interval of 
eleven centuries to obBer\'e the present 

popu^ oity of Cairo afi^^ a rod- 
denoe of rather a shelter for their 
indigent patriaroh, and a renmant ^ 


ten bishops; fortv monasteries have 
survived tho inroads of the Arabs ; and 
, ogress of servitude and apostacy 
has reduced the Coptic nation to the 
despicable number of twonty-fivo or 
thirty thousand families ; ^ a race of 
illiterate beggars, whose only consola- 
tion is derived from the superior 
wretchedness of the Greek patriarch 
and his diminutive congregation.’ 

VI. Tho Coptic patriarch, a rebel to 
the Cajsars, or a slave to 
the caliplis, still gloried in aiau iSi 
the filial obedience of the 
pLings of Nubia and ASthiopia. He re- 
paid their homage by magnifying their 
greatness ; and it was boldly asserted 
that tlu'y could bring into the field a 
hundred thousand horse, with an equal 
iinmbci of camels ; 3 that their hand 
could pour out or restrain the waters of 
the Nile ; * and the peace and plenty of 

3 This number is taken from the curious Re- 
cherches sur les Egyptlens ct les Chlnois (tom. 
ii. p. 192, 103); ac«l appears more probable 
than the 600,000 ancients, or 15,000 modern. 
Copts of Oemeili Oarreri. Cyril Lucar, the 
Protestant patriarch of Constantinople, laments 
that those heretics were ten times more numer- 
ous than his orthodox Greeks, ingeniously apply- 
ing the VfXXai xiv hualart 
of Homer (Iliad ii. 128), the most perfect exptiv 
Sion of contempt (Fabric. Lux Evangelll, 740). 

8 The history of the Copts, their religion, 
manners, £c., may be found in the Abbdm- 
audot's motley work, neither a translation nor 
an original ; the Chronicon Orlentale of Peter, 
a Jacobite ; in the two versions of Abraham 
EocbeUensis, Paris, 16:>1 ; and John Simon Ai- 
seman, Venet 1720. These annals descend no 
lower than the thirteenth century. The more 
recent accounts must be searched for in the 
travellers into Egypt, and the Nouveauz U4- 
moriei des Missions du Levant. In the last 
oentniy, Joseph Abudacnns, a native of Cairo, 
pnhliBoed at OxfSrd, in thirty pages, a slight 
Historla Jacobltaruro, 147, post 150. 

3 About the year 787. See Benandot, Hist 
Patriarch. Alex. p. 221, 222. Elmacin, Hlit. 
Samceh. p. 00. 

4 Ludolpb. Hist. JEthoplc. et Comment. 1. 1. 
0. 8, Benaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 480, fto. 
This opinion introduced into Egypt and 
Europe by the artlEoe of the Copts, the pride 
of the ADysilnians, the fear ana ignoranoe of 

the Turks and Arabs, has not even the lem- 

Manoe of tmth. The rains of Ethiopia do not 
in tbe increase of the Kile, coninlt the will dl 
the monarch. If the river approaebes at Ka- 

E within three days' jonnoy of the Bod Sea 
IPAnvllle’i Mapsk a eanal that iboiitd 

t iti eourie wonld demand, and moat 
probably inipiai, tbe power of the Omtit 
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Egypt was obtained, oven in this world, 
by the intercession of the patriarch. 
In exile at Constantinople, Theodosius 
recommended to his .patroness the con- 
version of the black nations of Nubia 
from the tropic of Cancer to the con- 
fines of Abyssinia.* Her design was 
suspected and emulated by the more 
orthodox emperor. The rival mission- 
aries, a Mclehite and a Jacobite, em- 
barked at the same time; but the 
empress, from a motive of love or fear, 
was more effectually obeyed ; and the 
Catholic priest was detained by the 
president of Thebais, while the king of 
Nubia and his court were hastily' 
baptized in the faith of Dioscorus. The 
tardy envoy of Justinian was received 
and dismissed with honour ; but when 
he accused the heresy and trei^on of 
the Egyptians, the negro convert was 
instructed to reply that he would never 
abandon his bretnren, the true believers, 
to the persecuting ministers of the 
synod of Chalcedon.* During several 
ages, the bishops of Nubia were named 
and consecratcu b}r the Jacobite patri- 
arch of Alexandria: as late as the 
twelfth century, Christianity prevailed; 
and some rites, some ruins, are still 
visible in the sairage towns of Sennaar 
and Ddngola.3 But the Nubians at 
length executed their threats of return- 
ing to the worship of idols ; the climate 
required theindulgenceof polygamy, and 
they have finally preferred the triumph 
of the Koran to the abasement of tne 

’ Abyssiolant, who still preserve the 
lii'd olive complexion of the Arabs, 
affom,' {r.oof that two thousand years are not 
sufficient to change the colour of the human 
race. The Nubians, an African race, are pure 
negroes, as black as those of ^negal or Congo, 
with flat noses, thick lips, and woolly hair 
(Buffon, Hist, ’^aturelle, tom. v. p. 117, 143, 
144, 166, 219, edit, in 12mo, Paris, 1769X The 
ancients beheld, without much attention, the ex- 
traordinary phenomenon which has exercised the 
philosophers and theologians of modem times. 

s Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, tom. 1. p. 829. 

* The Christianity of the Nubians, a.d. 1158, 
is attest^ bv the sheriff al Bdrisl. fal^y 
d^bed under the name of the Nuuan geo- 
giapher (p. 18), who represents them as a nation 
of JacoUtes. The rays of historical light that 
twinkle in the history of Benaudot (p. 178, 220- 
224, 281-286, 403. 434, 451, 461) are aU pre- 
idous to this era. See the modem state in 
m Lettres Edlflantes (Becueil, Iv.) and Bus- 
ining (tom. is. p. 162-169, par Berenger). 


Cross. A metaphysical reli^on miy 
appear too refined for the capacity of the 
negro race : yet a black or a parrot may 
be taught to repeat the wirds of the 
Cholccdonian or Monophysite creed. 

Christianity was more deeply rooted 
in the Abyssinian em- cnurchof 
pire; and although the 
correspondence has been 
sometimes interrupted above seventy or 
a hundred years, the mother-church 
of Alexandria retaiuasher colony in a 
state of perpetual pupilage. Seven 
bishops ouce composed the iEthiopio 
synod : had their number amounted to 
ten, they might have elected an inde- 
pendent primate ; and one of their kings 
was ambitious of promoting his brother 
to the ecclesiastical throne. But the 
event was foreseen, the increase was 
denied ; the episcopal office has been 
gradually confined to the abuna' the 
head and author of the Abyssinian 
priesthood ; the patriarch supplies each 
vacancy with an Egyptian monk ; and 
the character of a stranger appears 
more venerable in the eyes of the 
people, loss dangefous in those of the 
monarch. In the sixth century, when 
the schism of Egypt was confirflied, the 
rival chiefs, with their patrons, Jus- 
tinian and Theodora, strove to outstrip 
each other in the conquest of a remote 
and independent province, The in- 
dustry of the empress was again vic- 
torious, and the pious Theodora has 
established in that sequestered church 
the faith and discipline of the Jaco- 
bites.’ Encompassed qn all sides by 
the enemies of their rel^ion, the ^thi* 
opians slept near a thousand ye&rs, for- 
getful of the world, by whom they were 

1 The sbnua ii imtnroperly dignified by the 
Latlne with the title of patriarch. The Abvi- 
BiniaoB acknowledge only the four patriarchs, 
and their chief is no more than a metropolitan 
or national primate (Ludo1))h. Hist Aiople!' 
et Comment. L liL c. 7). The seven bishops of 
Benaudot (p. 611), who existed ▲.]>. 1181, are 
unknown to the historian. 

4 1 know not why Assemannus (Bibliot. 
Orient tom. U. p. 884) should call in question 
these probable missions of Theodora into 
Nubia and ./Ethiopia. The slight notices of 
Abyssinia till the year 1600 are supplied bf 
Benaudot (p. 836-841, 881, 882, 406. 418, Ao., 
452, 456, 463, 476, 480, 611, 626. 669-M from 
the Coptie writers. The mind of ludolphuf 
was a perfect blank. 
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forgotten. They were awakened by the 
JortagBw i^ortuguese, who, turning 
southern promontory 

a.9.u2Moq| Africa, appeared in 
India and the Bed Sea, as if they had 
descended through the air from a 
distant planet. In the first moments 
of their interview, the subjects of 
Borne and Alexandria observed, the 
resemblance, rather than the differ- 
ence, of their faith ; and each nation 
expected the rncut important benefits 
from an alliance with their Christian 
brethren. In their lonely situation, 
the iBthiopians had almost relapsed 
into the savage life. Their vessels, 
which had traded to Ceylon, scarcely 
presumed to navigate the rivers m 
Africa ; the mins of Axumo were de- 
serted, the nation was scattered in 
villages, and the emperor, a pompous 
name, was content, both in peace and 
war, with the immovable residence of 
a camp. Conscious of their own in- 
digence, the Abyssinians bad formed 
the rational project of importing the 
arts and ingenmty of Europe;’ and 
their amljassadors af Borne and Lisbon 
were instructed to solicit a colony of 
smiths, * carpenters, tilers, masons, 
printers, surgeons, and physicians, for 
the use of their country. But the 
public danger soon called for the in- 
stant and effectual aid of arms and 
soldiers, to defend an unwaflike people 
from the barbarians who ravaged the 
inland country, and the Turks and 
Arabs who advanced from the sea-coast 
in more formidable array. iBthiopia 
was caved by four hundred and fifty 
Fortugftese, who displayed in the field 
thd native valour of Europeans, 'and 
the artificial power of the musket and 
cannon. In a moment of terror, the 
emperor had promised to reconcile 
himself and his subjects to the Catholio 
foitfa ; a Latin patriarch represented the 
supremacy of the pope;* the empire, en- 

1 Ludolph. Hist ^Stbiop. L Iv. e. 6. Ihe 
■Mt MoeMSiy arts aie sow exeielied by the 
lews, and the foreign (nMte is in the han^ of 
tbeArinealioa What Gregory prinoinaUr adr 
Wkedaod envied WMihe indnitir of Euioper^ 
tiiteseteDlfleia. 

s Johu^ennndes, whose nletlon, printed et 
Mm, 1660, WM translated Into &gUih 
hTcbas(PU|^nui, i vU. e. 7, p. U49, da), ana 


larged in a tenlold proportion, was sup- 
posed to contain moregold tbauthomiuei 
of America ; and the wildest hopes of 
avarice and seal were built on the willing 
submission of the Christians of Africa. 

But the vows which pain 'had ex* 
torted, were forsworn on 
the return of health. The tiuJMaiti. 
Abyssinians still adhered 
with unshaken constancy to the Mono- 
liysite faith ; their languid belief was 
mod by the exorcise of dispute ; 
they branded the Latins with the names 
of Arians and Nestorians, and imputed 
the adoration of /our gods, to those who 
|%eparated the two natures of Christ. 
Fremona, a place of worship, or rather 
of exile, was assigned to the Jesuit 
missionaries. Their skill in the liber^ 
and n^echanio arts, their theological 
learning, and the decency of their 
manners, inspired a barren eitoom ; but 
they were not endowed with the gift of 
miracles,’ and they vainly solicited a 
reinforcement of European troops. The 
patience and dexterity of forty years 
at length obtained a more favourable 
audience, and two empiTorB of Abys- 
sinia were persuaded that Borne could 
Insure the temporal and everlastiuc 
happiness of her votaries. The first of 
these royal converts lost his crown and 
his life ; and the rebel army was sanc- 
tified by the ahum, who hurled an 
anathema at the apostate, and absolved 
hia subjects from their oath of fidelity. 
The fate of Zodenghel was revenged by 
the courage and fortune of Susneus, 
who ascended the throne under the 
name of Segued, and more vigorously 
prosecuted the pious enterprise of hie 
kinsman. After the amusement of 
some nneiml combats between the 
Jesuits and his iHiterate priests, the 
emperor declared himself a proselyte 

from thence into Freoob by Is Croze (Cbriet- 
lasione d’Htbiople, o. ,92*205). The piece ii 
curioui ; bat the eutbor may be tuepeciee jrf 
deotiTink AbyiaiDia, Home, and Portugal. Hit 
title nok of patriarch is dark and 4oabt- 

fid,(Ladoilpb. Oommeot. Na 101, p. 479); 

1 Uelif^Romana . . . . nec predbus paknm 
neo miracolit ab ipgli editit guffulclebto« ti 
the moontivlioted auuiaace of the Jofool 
Smperor Someua to Mi patrlaroh twee 
(Ludoliih. Comment. No. p. m;udS^ 
attmiaoei iboold be pteciiw sm si ag 
antidote agalnit any marvellom legeada 
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to tho synod of Ghaloedon, presuming 
that his clergy and people would em- 
brace without delay the religion of their 
prince. The libertv of choice was suc- 
ceeded by a law, which imposed, under 
pain of death, tho belief of the two 
natures of Christ: the Abyssinians were 
enjoined to work and to play on the 
Sabbath ; and Segued, in the face of 
Europe and Africa, renounced his con- 
nection with the Alexandrian church. 
OmmloBof ^ Alphonso Men- 
tha emptnr. dez, the Catholic patri- 
A.D.ie 2 i JIthiopia, ac- 

cepted, in the name of Urban VIII., 

' the homage and abjuration of the peni-* 
tent. “ I confess,” said the emperor 
on his knees, *‘I confess that the pope 
is the vicar of Christ, the successor of 
St. Peter, and the sovereign ^^pf the 
world. To him I swear true obedience, 
and at his feet I offer my person and 
kingdom.” A similar oath was re- 
peated by his son, his brother, the 
clergy, the nobles, and even the ladies 
of the court : the Latin patriarch was 
invested with honours and wealth ; and 
his missionaries erected their churches 
or citadels in the most convenient 
stations of the empire. The Jesuits 
themselves deplore the fatal indiscre- 
tion of their chief, who forgot the 
mildness of the gospel and the policy 
of his order, to introduce with hasty 
violence the liturgy of Rome and the 
inquisition of Portugal. He condemned 
the ancient practice of circumcision, 
which health rather than superstition 
had first invented in the climate of 
J!thiopia.,‘ A new baptism, a new 
ordination, was inflicted on the natives; 
and they trembled witk horror when 
the most holy of the dead wore tom 
from their graves, when the most illus- 
1 1 tm aware how tender is the qneitloo of 
drenmeision. Yet I will affirm, 1. That the 
Ethiopians have a physical reason for the 
dreumddon of males, and even of females 
(Becherches FhUosophiques eur les Amerioaios, 
U.) ; 1 That it was practised in EthiopU 
long before the introdnetion of Judaism or 
Obnitianity (Berodot 1, il e, 104, Marsham, 
Oinon Ohion. p. 72. 73). “Infantes eiroom- 
ckfont d> eonnetttdbem non oh Judaismum,’* 
saysOiegory the Abjsdnian prleit(aptid fabrie. 
lsaOhdBtlani,p.7SI)). Ydintheheatof dls- 
vttte, the Portuguese were sometimes branded 
:idth the name of vadreitmdied (la CIroee, p. 
K), Li»(|q!ph. flrW. Wd PPIhfoent. I. Itt. (3. j). 


trious of the li^g were excommuni- 
cated by a foreim priest. In the de- 
fence of their rdigion and liberty, tho 
Abyssinians rose in arms,'* with des- 
perate , but unsuccessful zeal Five 
rebellions were extinguished in the 
blood of the insurgents: two abunas 
were slain in battle, whole legions were 
slaughtered in the field, or suffocated 
in their caverns ; and neither merit, 
nor rank, nor sex, could save from an 
ignominious death sthe enemies of 
Romo. But tho victorions monarch 
was finally subdued by the constancy 
of the nation, of his mother, of his 
son, and of his most faithful friends. 
Segued listened to the voice of pity, of 
reason, perhaps of fear : and his edict 
of libertv of conscience instantly re- 
vealed the tyrannv and the weakness 
of the Jesuits, tin the death of his 
father, Basilides expelled the Latin 
patriarch, and restored to the wishes 
of the nation the faith and the dis- 
cipline of Egypt. The Monophysite 
churches resounded with 
a song of triumph, *'that of thrSEnuiu 
the sheep of ^hiopia 
were now delivered from the hyenas 
of the West ; ” and the gateS’^of that 
Bolitaiy realm were for ever shut 
against the arts, the science, and the 
fwaticism, of Europe.* 

^ The thrcfiProtestuit historians, ludolphus 
(Hilt. Etbio^ca, Franoofurt. 1681 ; Common- 
tarius 1691 ; Belatlo Nova, ftc., 1608, In folio), 
Qoddei (Church History of Ethioida, London, 

a in 8vo), and La Cross (Hist, du Chris- 
ime d’Kthiopic et d’Armenie, La Baye, 
1739, in ISmo), nave drawn their principal 
matsriali from the Jesuits, especially from the 
General History of Telles, published ia Portu- 
guese at Conimbra, 1660. we might be siu- 
priied at their frankneai; but their most 
flagitioni vice, the spirit of pexseeutioa, was in 
their eyes the roost meritorious virtue. LudoL 
phus possessed some, though a slight, advan- 
tage from the Etbiopio language, and the per- 
sonal oottvenation of Gregory, a free-spinted 
Abyssinian priest, whom he invited from Borne 
totbeoonrtof 8ue*Ootha. See the Theologii 
Ethioploa of Gregory, in Fabtieiui, Lux Evan- 
gelii, 1^716-734.* 

* The tiavrii of Bruce, iUusbited by those 
of Mr. Brit, and the aarrative of Nathimlfll 
Pearce, have brought ns again lequaiated with 
thii remote region. Whatever ntty be tbelir 
speentative opinions, the barbarous of 
the Bthiopiaai seem to be gsiaiat non and 
more tImaMendeaey ovw moAn of 
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CHAPTER XLVm. 

PUN OP IHB CONCLUDINO POETION OP THE WORK— SUCCESSION AND CHARAOIEM 
OF THE GREEK EMPERORS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, FROM THE TIME OF HERA0L1U8 
TO THE UTIN CONQUEST. 

I HAVE now. deduced from Trajan to is the loss of external splendour com- 
nifeetioftto Consiantine, from Con- pensated by the nobler gifts of virtue 
Btantine to Heraclius, the and ceuius. In the last moments of 
regular series of the her aecay, Constantinople was doubt- 
Roman emperors, and faithfully ex- less more opulent and populous than 
posed the prosperous and adverse for-^ Athens at her most flourishing era, 
tunes of their reigns. Five centuries* when a scanty sum of six thousand 
of the decline and fall of the empire talents, or twelve hundred thousand 
have already elapsed ; but a period of pounds sterling, was possessed by 
more than eight hundred years still twenty-one thousand male citizens of 
separates mo from the term of my anadult age. But each of these citizens 
labours, the tiiking of Constantinople was a f^oinan, who dared to assert tlie 
by the Turks. Should 1 persevere in liberty of his thoughts, words, and 
the same course, should 1 observe the actions ; whose person and property 
same measure, a prolix and slender were guarded by equal law ; and who 
thread would be spun through many a exercised his independent vote in the 
volume, nor would the patient reader government of the republic. Their 
find an adequate reg ard of instruction numbers seem to be multiplied by the 
or amusement. At |very step, as we strong and various discriminations of 
sink deeper in the decline and fall of character: under the shield of freedom, 
the Eastern empire, the annals of each on the win^s of emulation and vanity, 
succeeding reign would Impose a more each Athenian aspired to the level of 
nngratefuland melancholy task. These the national dignity: from this com- 
annals must continue to repeat a tedious manding eminence, some chosen spirits 
and uniform tale ofweakness and misery; soared beyond the reach of a vulgar 
the natural connection of tauses and eye ; and the chances of superior merit 
events would be broken b]^ frequent and in a great and populous kingdom, as 
hasty transitions, and a minute acoumu- they are proved by experience, would 
lation of circumstances must destroy the excuse the computation of imaginary 
light and effect of those general pictures millions. The territories of Athens, 
which compose the use and ornament of Sparta, and their allies, do not exceed 
a remote history, From the time of a moderate province of France or 
Heraclitts, the Byzantine theatre is con- England; but, after the trophies of 
traoted and darkene<^: the line of em- Salamisand Platea, they expand in our 
pire, which had been defined by the fancy to the gigantic size of Asia, which 
laws of Justinian and the arms of had been trampled under the feet of 
iBelisarius, recedes on all sides from our the victorious Greeks. But the sub- 
view: the ^man name, the proper jects of the Byzantine empire, who 
snbjeot of our inquiries, is reducra to a assume and dishonour the names both 
narrow comer of Europe, to the lonely of Greeks and Romans, present a dead 
suburbs of Constantincmle ; and the uniformity of abject vices, which ate 
fate of the Greek emnirenas been com- neither softened by the weaknen cl 

S to that of the Khine, which loses humanity, nor animated by the vigoiur 
in the sands hdm its waters of memorable crimes. The freemen of 
can min|le with the ocean, The scale antiquity might repeat with generous 
of dominion is diminidied to our view enthusiasm the sentence of Hqinerf 
by t^ distance of time and place : nor ** that on the first day of his servftitds^ 
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the captive is deprived of one half of 
his manly virtue.” But the poet had 
only seen the effects of civil or domestic 
slavery, nor could he foretell that the 
second moiety of manhood must be 
annihilated by the spiritual despotism, 
which shackles, not only the actions, 
but even the thoughts of the prostrate 
votary. By this double yoke, the 
Creeks were oppressed under the sue- 
oesBors of Heraclius ; the tyrant, a law 
of eternal justice, was degraded by the 
vices of his subjects ; and on the throne, 
in the camp, in the schools, we search, 
perhaps with fruitless diligence, the 
names and characters that may deservd 
to be rescued from oblivion. Nor are 
the defects of the subject compensated 
by the skill and variety of the painters. 
Of a space pf ei|;ht hundred y(|$ir8, the 
four first centuries are overspread with 
a cloud interrupted by some faint and 
broken rays of historic light : in the 
lives of the emperors, from Maurice to 
Alexius, Basil the Macedonian hasi 
alone been the theme of a separate 
work,; and the absence, or loss, or im- 
perfection of contemporary evidence, | 
must be poorly supplied by the doubt* I 
ful authority of more recent compilers. 
The four last centuries are exempt from 
the reproach of penury : and with the 
Comnenian family, the historic muse of 
Constantinople again revives, but her 
apparel is gaudy, her motions are with- 
out elegance or grace. A succession of 
priests, or courtiers, treads in each 
other^s footsteps in the same path of 
servitude and superstition : their views 
are narrow, their judgment is feeble or 
corrupt; and we close the volume of 
oopioiu barrenness, stilHguorant of the 
causes of events, the characters of the 
actors, and the manners of the times 
which they celebrate or ^deplore. The 
observation which has been applied to 
a man may be extended to a whole 
people, that the energy of the sword is 
communicated to the pen; and it will 
be found by e^ienoe, that the tone of 
history will rise pr fall with the spirit 
of the age. 

From these considerations, I should 
have abandoned without re^rret the 
slaves and their servile historians, 


had I not reflected that the fate of the 
Byzantine monarchy is 
passively connected with iitstSmofa. 
the most splendid and 
important revolutions 
wliich have changed the state of the 
world. The space of the lost pro- 
vinces was immediately replenished 
with new colonies and rising kingdoms : 
the active virtues of peace and war 
deserted from the vanquished to the 
victorious nations ; and it is in their 
oridn and conquests, in their religion 
and government, that we must explore 
the causes and effects of the decline and 
fall of the Eastern empire. Nor will 
this scope of narrative, the riches and 
variety of these materials, be incom- 
patible with the unity of design and 
composition. As in his daily prayers, 
the Mussulman of Fez or Delhi still turns 
his face towards the temple of Mecca, 
the historian’s eye shall be always fixed 
on the city of Constantinople. The ex- 
cursive line may embrace the wilds of 
Arabia and Tartary, but the circle will 

limit of the L>maii monarchy. ^ 
On this principle I shall now establish 
the plan of the oonclud- pna'oftJiicaa. 
ing portion of the present cindingportioaat 
work. The first will con- ^ 
tain, in a regular series, the emperors 
who reined at Constantinople during 
a period df six hundred years, from 
the days of Heraclius to the Latin 
conquest : a rapid abstract, which may 
be supported by a general appeal to the 
order and text of the orimnal nistoriaas. 
In this introduction, 1 shall ooi^ne my- 
self to the revolutions of the^throne, 
the succession of families, the penHonal 
characters of the Greek priUoes, the 
mode of their life and death, the 
maxims and influence 6f their domestic 
government, and the ten(leD (7 of theA* 

faifof the Eastern empire. Such a 
chronological review will serve to 
illustrate the various argument of tjie ' 
subsequent chapters ; and each circum- 
stance of the eventful story of the bar- 
barians will adapt itself in a 
place to the Byzantine annifis. The 
mtemal state of toe empire and toe 
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dongeroas heresy of the Paulicians, nations of the West, who enlisted under 
which shook the East and enlightened the banner of the cross for the recovery 
the West, will be the subject of two or relief of the holy sepulture. The 
separate ch^ters ; but these inquiries Greek emperors were territied and pre- 
must bo postponed till our farther pro- served by the myriads of pilgrims wh# 
gross shall have opened the view of the marched to Jerusalem witli Godfrey oi 
world in the ninth and tenth centuries Bouillon and the peers of Christendom, 
of the Christian era. After this founds- The second and third crusades trod in 
tion of Byzantine liistory, the following the footsteps of the first : Asia and 
nations will pass before our eyes, and Europe were mingled in a sacred. war of 
each will occupy the space to which it two hundred years ; and the Christian 
may be entitled bjf greatness or merit, powers were bravely resisted, and 
or the degree of connection with the finally expelled, by Saladin and the 
Homan world and the present age. ^ L Mamalukes of E^pt. In these memor- 
The Franks; a general appellation* able crusades, a neet and army of French 
which includes all the barbarians of dnd Venetians were diverted from 
France, Italy, and Germany, who were Syria to the Thracian Bosphorus; they 
united by the sword and sceptre of assaulted the capital, they subverted 
Charlemagne. The persecution of the Greek monarchy ; and a dynasty of 
images and their votaries separated Latin pijnces was seated near threescore 
Romo and Italy from the Byzantine years on the throne of Constantine, 
throne, and prepared the restoration of VIII. The Greeks themselves, during 
the Roman Empire in the West. IL this peri^ of captivity and exile, must 
The Arabs or Saracens. Three ample be considered as a foreign nation ; the 
chapters will be devoted to this curious enemies, and again the sovereigns, of 
and interesting object. In the first, Constantinople. Misfortune had re- 
after a picture of the country and its kindled a spark of national virtue ; and 
inhabitants, I shall* investigate the the Imperial series may bo continued 
character of Mahomet ; the character, with some dimity from their restora- 
religion, *and success of the prophet, tion to the Turkish conquest. IX. 
In the second I shall lead the Arabs to The Moouls aqd Tartars. By the 
the conquest of Syria, Egypt, and arms of Zingis and his descendant^ the 
Africa, the provinces of the Homan globe was shaken from China to Poland 
Empire ; nor can I check their victori- and Greece : tho sultans were over- 
ous career till they have overthrown thrown: the caliphs fell, and the Cffisors 
the monarchies of Persia and trembled on their throne. The victories 

In the third I shall inquire how Con- of Timour suspended above fifty years 
stantinoplo and Europe were saved by tho final ruin of the Byzantine empire, 
the luxury and arts, the division and X. I have already noticed the first ap- 
docay, of tho empire of the caliphs. A pearance of the Turks ; and the names 
single cflapter will include. III. The of the fathers, of Sdjvk and Othman^ 
Bulgarians, IV. Hungarians, and discriminate theitwosuccessivedynasties 
V. Russians, who assaulted by sea or of the nation, which emerged in the 
by land the provinces and the capital ; eleventh century from the Scythian 
but the last of these, so important in wilderness. The former established a 
their present greatness, will excite some potent and splendid kingdom from the 
curiosity in their origin and infancy, banks of the Oxus to Antioch and Nice; 
VL The Normans, or rather toe and the first crusade was provoked by 
private adventurers of that warlike the violation of Jemalem and toe 
people, who founded a powerful king- danger of Gonstantinople. From a 
dotn in ^ulia and Sicily, shook toe humble origin, the OUemM arose, the 
throne of Constantinople, displayed the scourge and terror of Christendom, 
trophies of chivalry, and almck realised Constuitinople was besieged and taken 
the wonAen of romance. VIL The by Mafiomet n., and his trium]^ 
l^TiNS, the subjects d tiie pope, the annihilates the remnant, the image, file 
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title, of the Romui Empire in the East, ann of the el^^ and the name of 
The schism of the Greeks will be con- Martina was mingled in the reluctant 
nected with their last calamities, and or venal acclamations of the people, 
the restoration of learning in the Heraclius survived tliis^ association 
Western world. I shall return from about two years : his last testimony 
the captivity of the new, to the ruins of declared his two sons the equal heirs of 
ancient Rome; and the venerable name, the Eastern empire, and commanded 
the interesting theme, will shed a ray them to honour his widow Martina as 
^ glory on the conclusion of my labours, their mother and their sovereign. 

When Martina first appears on the 

The Emperor Heraclius had punished a throne with the name and ooniUatiM m. 
lecondnawUgt ascended his attributes of royaltysshe 

uddSoT throne ; and the memory was checked by a firm, though respect- 
HancUni yg jg perpetuated ful, opposition ; and the dying embers 
by the transient conquest, and irrepar- lof freedom were kindled by the breath 
able loss, of the Enstehi province^, of superstitious prejudice. “Werever- 
After the death of Eudocia, his first ence,” exclaimed the voice of a citizen, 
wife, he disobeyed the patriarch, and **we reverence the mother of our 
violated the laws, by his second mar- princes ; but to those princes alone our 
rage with his niece Martina ;^d the obedience is due ; and Constantine, the 
superstition of the Greeks beneld the elder emperor, is of an age to sustain, 
judgment of heaven in the diseases of in his own hands, the weight of the 
the father and the deformity of his sceptre. Your sex is excluded by 
oilspring. But the opinion of an nature from the toils of government, 
illegitimate birth is sufficient to distract How could you combat, how could you 
the choice, and loosen the obedience, of answer, the barbarians, who, with 
the people ; the ambition of Martina hostile or friendly intentions, may ap- 
was quickened by maternal love, and proach the royar city ? May heaven 
perhaps by the envy of a stepmother ; avert from the Roman republic this 
and the aged husband was too feeble to national disgrace, which would provoke 
withstand the arts of conjugal allure- the patience nf the slaves of Persia!” 
ments. Constantine, his eldest son, Martina descended from the throne 
enjoyed in a mature age the title of with indignation, and sought a refuge 
Augustus ; but the weakness of his in the female apartment of the palace, 
constitution required a colleague and a The reigd of Constantine III. lasted 
guardian, and he yielded with secret onl^ one hundred and three days : he 
reluctance to the partition of the em- expired in the thirtieth year of his 
pire. The senate was summoned to age, and, although his life had been a 
the pMaoe to ratify or attest the as- long malady, a belief was entertained 
sociation of Heracleonas, the son of that poison had been the means, and 
Martina : the imposition of the diadem his crnel stepmother the authSr of his 
was consecrated by the prayer and untimely fate. Martina reaped indeed 
blessing of the patriarch ; the senators the harvest of his death, 
and patricians adored the majesty of and assumed the govem- 
the gr^t emperor and the partners of ment in the name of the surviving em- 
his reign; and as soon as the doors peror; but the incestuous widow M 
were thrown open, they were hailed by Heraclius was universally abhorred ; 
the tumultuary but important voice of the jealousy of the people was awakened, 
the soldierB. After an interval of five and the two orphans whom Constantine 
months, the pompous ceremonies which had left became the objecte of the 
formed the essence of the Byzantine public care. It was in vak that dw 
state were celebrated in the cathedral son of Martina, who was no more than 
and the hippodrome : the concord of fifteen jyean of age, was taught to de- 
the royal brother^ was affectedly dis- dare himself the guardian* d his 
phyredby the jmgev leaning on the nephewsi one of whom he had presented 
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At the baptismal fout : it was in vain 
that he iwore on the wood of the true 
cross, to defend them against all their 
enemies, in his death-bed, the kte 
emperor had despatched a tmsty servant 
to arm the troops and provinces of the 
East in the defence of his helpless 
children : the eloquence and libexality 
of Valentin had oeen successful, and 
from his camp of Chalcedon, he boldly 
demanded the punishment of the as- 
sassins, and the restoration of the law- 
ful heir. The licence of the soldiers, 
who devoured the grapes and drank 
the wine of their Asiatic vineyards^ 
provoked the citizens of Constantinople 
Against the domestic authors of their 
emmities, and the dome of St. Sophia 
re-echoed, not with prayers and hymns, 
but with the clamours ^nd imprecations 
of on enraged multitude. At their 
imperious command, Heracleonas ap- 
peared in the pulpit with the eldest of 
the royal orphans ; Gonstons alone was 
saluted as emperor of the Romans, and 
a crown of gold, which had been taken 
from the tomb of Heraclius, was placed 
on his head, with th# solemn benedic- 
tion of the patriarch. But in the 
tumult Of joy and indignation, the 
church was pillaged, thb sanctuair was 
polluted by a promiscuous crowd of Jews 
and barbarians; and the Monothelite 
Pyrrhus, a creature of the empress, 
after dropping a protestatiln on the | 
alkr, escapedoy a prudent flight from 
the zeal of the Catholics. A more 
serious and bloody task was reserved 
for the senate, who derived a temrorary 
strength from the consent oi^ the 
soldiers •and people. The spirit of 
Roman freedom revived the ancient 
and awful examples of the judgment 
of tyrants,' and the Imperial culprits 
were deposed and condemned as the 
authors of the death of Constantine. 
But the sevmity of the conscript fathers 
’*^M«taincd by the indis- 
Kutiuiaa criminate punishment of 
the innoMnt and the 
gpilty : Martina and Heracleonas were 
sentenced to the amputation, the former 
of her tongue, the latter of his nose ; and 
after thil cruel execution, they con- 
turned the remainder of their ^ys in 


exile and oblivion. The Greeb who 
were capable of reflection might find 
some consolation for their servitude,, by 
observing the abuse of power when it 
was lodged for a moment in the hands 
of an anstocraoy. 

We shall imagine ourselves trans- 
ported five hundred years fT 
backwards to the of 
the Antonines, if we listen to the ora- 
tion which Constans II. pronounced in 
the twelfth year of his age before the 
Byzantine senate. After returning his 
thanks for the just punishment of the 
assassins, who had intercepted the 
fairest hopes of his father’s reign, *'By 
the divine Providence,” said the young 
emperor, “ and by your righteous de- 
cree, Martina and her incestuous pro- 
geny h^ve been oast headlong from the 
throne. Your majesty and- wisdom 
have prevented the Roman state from 
degenerating into lawless tyranny. I 
therefore exhort and beseech you to 
stand forth as the counsellors and 
judges of the common safety.” The 
senators were gratified by the respectful 
address and liberal donative of their 
sovereign; but these servile Greeks 
were unworthy and regardless of free- 
dom ; and m his mind, the lesson of an 
hour was quickly erased by the pre- 
judices of the age and the haoits of 
despotism. He retained only a jealous 
fear lest the senate or people should 
one day invade the right of primogeni- 
ture, and seat his brother Theodosius 
on an equal throne. By the imposition 
of holy orders, the grandson of Herac- 
litts was disqualifi^ for the purple ; 
but this ceremony, which seemed to 
profane the saciaments of the church, 
was insufficient to appease the sus- 
picions of the tyran^ and the death of 
the deacon Theodosius could alone ex- 
piate the crime of his royal birth.* His 
murder was avenged by the impreca- 
tions of the people, and the assassin, in 
the fulness of power, was. driven from 
his capital into voluntarv and perpetual, 
exile. Constans embarked for Greece ; 
and, as if he meant to retort the abhor* 


* Hii Boldlen (ucordlM to AtmUiiadfii 
Chron. Sjr. p. 112} called aim aaothix Cila* 
81. Maitin. i sL p. 879.^11. 
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renee wnich he deseiTedi he is said, 
from the Imperial galley, to have soit 
against the walls of hu native city. 
After ptissing the winter at Athens, he 
sailed to l^rentum in Italy, visited 
Bome,*and concluded a long pilgrimage 
of disgrace and sacrilemous rapine, by 
fixing nis residence at Byracuse. But 
if Gonstans could fly from his people, 
he could not fly from himself. The re- 
morse of his conscience created a phan- 
tom who pursued him by land and sea, 
by day and by night; and the visionary 
Thoodoaius, presenting to his lips a cup 
of blood, said or seemed to say, “Drink 
brother, drink ; ” a sure emblem of the 
aggravation of his guilt, since he had 
received from the hands of the deacon 
the mystic cup of the blood of Christ. 
Odious to himself and to ny\iikind, 
Gonstans perished by domestic, perhaps 
b^ episcopal, treason, in tho capital of 
Sicily. A servant who waited in the 
bath, after pouring warm water on his 
bead, stmcK him violently with the 
vase. He fell, stunned by tho blow, 
and suffocated by the water ; and his 
attendants, who wondered at the tedious 
delay, beheld with indifference the 
corpse of their lifeless emperor. The 
troops of Sicily investert with the 
purple an obscure youth, whose inimit- 
able beauty eluded^, and it might easily 
elude, the declining art of the painters 
and sculptors of the age. 

Gonstans had left in the Byzantine 

OoMtwtlam. 

pogoaatu. eldest of whom had 

A.S. 663 . clothed in his infancy 
with the purple. When the father 
summoned them to attend his person in 
Sicily, these precious hostages were de- 
tained bv the Greeks, and a firm refusal 
informed him that they were the 
children of the state. The news of his 
murder was conveyed with almost 
supernatural speed from Syracuse to Gon- 
stantinople ; and Constantine, the eldest 
of his sons, inherited his throne with- 
out being the heir of the public hatred. 
His subjects contributed, with zeal and 

* He was received in Borne, and pQliged the 
churches. He carried off the biase roof of the 
Pantheon to ByncuM, or, aeSehloeseroooeeiTes, 
to ConitantiiKiple. Sehlosser, Geiohlchte der 
hUder-itlinnenden Eiiier, p. SO.-M. 


alacrity, to chastise the guilt and 
sumption of a province which lud 
nsni^ed the rights of the^ senate and 
people ; the young emperor sailed from 
the Hellespont with a powerful fleet ; 
and the lemons of Borne and Carthage 
were assembled under his standard m 
the harbour of Syracuse. The defeat 
of the Sicilian tyrant was easy, hU 

K 'ihment just, and his beauteous 
was exposed in tho hippodromo : 
but I cannot applanfi the clemency oi 
a prince, who, among a crowd of vic- 
tims, condemned the son of a patrician 
lor deploring with some bitterness the 
execution or a virtuous fatlicr. Tho 
youth was castrated : ho survived the 
operation, and the memory of this 
indecent cmelty is preserved by the 
elevation of Germanus to the rank 
of a patriarch and saint. After pour- 
ing this bloody libation on his father’s 
tomb, Constantine returned to his 
capital ; and the growth of his young 
beard during the Sicilian voyage was 
announced, % the familiar surname of 
Fogonatus, to th^ Grecian world. But 
his reign, like that of his predecessor, 
was stoned with fraternal discord. On 
his two brothers, Hcraclius and Tibe- 
rius, he had bestewed the title of 
Augustus; an eir.pt y title, for they 
continued to languisn without trust or 
power, in, the solitude of the palace. 
At their secret instigation, tho troops 
of the Anatolian theme or province ap- 
roached the city on the Asiatic side, 
einanded for the royal brothers the 
partition or exercise of sovereignty, 
and supported their seditious claim by 
a theological argument. They wera 
Christians, they cried, and oithodox 
CathohcB ; the sfheere votaries of the 
holy and undivided Trinity. Since 
there aro three equal persons m hcavem 
it is reasonablo there should be thrft 
equal mnons upon earth. The emperor 
invitea these learned divines to a 
friendly conference, in which they 
might propose their arguments to the 
senate : they obeyed the sammons, but 
the prospect of their bodies hanging on 
the gibbet m the suburb of (kuita re- 
conciled their companions to toe un% 
of the reign of Constantine, Ha 
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pardoned, hit brothers, and tiieir names 
were sUIl pronounced in the public 
acclamatioiu: but on the r^titionor 
suspicion ot a similar offence, the 
obnoxious princes were deprived of their 
titles and noses,* in the presence of the 
Catholic bishop who were assembled 
at Constantinople in the sixth general 
synod. In the close of his life Pogo- 
natus was anxious only to establish the 
right of primogeniture : the heir of his 
two sons, Justinidfi and Heraclius, was 
offered on the shrine of St. Peter, as a 
symbol of their spiritual adoption by 
the pope ; but the elder was alone ext 
alted to the rank of Augustus, *and die 
assurance of the empire. V 
After the decease of h'is father, tlie 
juitiaiun inheritance of the Roman 
A.0.6S6. ^orld devolved to Jus- 
tinian 11. ; and the name of a trium- 
phant lawgiver was dishonoured by 
the vices of a boy, who imitated his 
namesake only in the expensive luxury 
of building. His passions were strong ; 
his understanding was feeble ; and he 
was intoxicated witjj a foolish pride, 
that his birth had given him the com* 
mand opinions, of whom the smallest 
community would not have clioscn him 
for their local magistrate. Ills favourite 
ministers were two beings the least sus- 
ceptible of human sympathy, a eunuch 
and a monk : to the one he^bandoned 
the palace, to the other the finances ; 
the former corrected the emperor’s 
mother with a scourge, the latter sus- 
pended the insolvent tributaries, with 
their heads downwards, over a slow 
and smoky fire. Since the days of 
Oommodus and Caracalla, the cruelty 
of the Roman princes had most com- 
monly been the effeef of their fear; but 
Jnstinian, who possessed some vigour 
gf character, enjoyed the sufferings; 
and braved the revenge, of his subjects, 
about ten years, tUl the measure was 
full, of his crimes and of their patience. 

* Scblouer (Oewhlebte der bildeMtttnnett- 
den Kaiser, p. 90) supposes that the young 
. piiuces were mutilated after the first insurrec- 
tion ; that after tbhi the acts were still ioieribed 
with their Dimes, the prinoei being cloeely 
secluded m the palace. The improbability of 
this drefinsiance may be weighed iguait 
CUbboDl waut ot Ssthoiity for his statement. 
-It. 


In a dark dnn^n, Leoutiui, a goneral 
of reputation, had groaned above thnm 
years, with some of the noblest and 
most deserving of the patricians: he 
was suddenly drawn forth to asnune 
the government of Greece; and this 
promotion of on injured man was a 
mark of the contempt rather than of 
the confidence of his prince. As he 
was followed to the port by the kind 
offices of his friends, Leontius observed 
with a sigh that he wa^ a victim 
adorned for sacrifice, and that inevi- 
table death would pursue his footsteps, 
^hey ventured to reply, that glory and 
empire might be the recompense of a 
generous resolution ; that every order 
of men abhorred the reign of a monster ; 
and that the hands of two hundred 
thousand patriots expected only the 
voice of a leader. The night was 
chosen for their deliverance ; and in 
the first effort of the conspirators, the 
prefect w'as slain, and the prisons were 
forced open : the emissaries of Leontius 
proclaimed in every street, “Chris- 
tians, to St. Sophia ! ^ and the season- 
able text of the patriarch, “This is the 
day of the Lord 1 ” was the prelude of 
an inflammatory sermon. From the 
church the people adjourned to the hip- 
podrome: Ju.stmian, in whoso cause not 
a sword had been drawn, was dragged 
before these tumultuary judges, and 
their clamours demanded the instant 
death of the tyrant. But Leontius, who 
was already clothed with the purple, 
cast an eye of pitv on the prostrate son 
of bis own benefactor and of so many 
emperors. The life of Justinian was 
spared; the amputation of his nose, 
perht^Bof his*tongue, was imperfectly 

Seek language couFJ impose the name 
of Rhinotmetus; and the mutilated 
tyrant was banished to Cbersonm i» 
Crim-Tartary, a lonely ^ settlement, 
where com, wine, and oil, were im- 
ported as foreign luxuries. 

.On the edge of the Scythian wilder- 
ness, Jnstinian still miexua 
cherished the pride of his 
birth, and the hope of his restoratiott. 
After ^ree yean’ exile he reorived the 
pleasing internee that his injury wag 
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ivenged by a second reTotution, and 
that Leontius in bis turn had been de* 
throned and mutilated by the rebel 
Apslmar, who assumed the more re- 
spectable name of Tiberius. But the 
claim of lineal succession was still for- 
midable to a plebeian usurper ; and his 
jealousy was stimulated by the com- 
plaints and charges of the Chersonites, 
who beheld the nces of the tyrant in the 
spirit of the exile. With, a band of 
followers, attached to his person by 
common hope or common des^r, Jus- 
tinian ded from the inhospitable shore 
to the horde of the Chozars, who pitched^ 
their tents between the Tonais and' 
Borysthenes. The khan entertained 
with pity and respect the royal sup- 
pliant: Phanagoria, once an opulent 
city, on the Asiatic side of tj^ie lake 
Moeotis, was assigned for his residence; 
and every Eoman prejudice was stifled 
in his marriage with the sister of the 
barbarian, who seems, however, from 
the name of Theodora, to have received 
the sacrament of baptism. But the 
faithless Chozar was soon ^mpted by 
the gold of Constantinople : and had 
not the design been revealed by the 
conjugal love of Theodora, her husband 
must have been assassier^'ted, or be- 
trayed into the power C iia enemies. 
After strangling, with Ls own hands, 
the two emissaries of the khan, Jus- 
tinian sent back his wife to her brother, 
and embarked on the Buxine in search 
of new and more faithful allies. His 
vessel was assaulted by a violent tem- 
pest ; and one of his pious companions 
advised him to deserve the mercy of 
God by a vow of general forgiveness, if 
h^ should be restored vo the throne. 
**Of forgiveness? ” replied the intrepid 
fyrant: '*may I perish this instant— 
may the Almighty whelm mo in the 
waves— if I consent to spare a single 
head of my enemies ! ” He survived 
this impious menace, sailed into the 
mouth of the Danube, trusted his per- 
son in the royal village of the Bul- 
prians, and purchased the aid of Tor- 
belis, a pagan conqueror, by the promise 
of his daughter and a fair partition of 
the treasures of the empire. The Bul- 
larian kingdom extended to the confines 


of Thrace ; and the two princes besieged 
Constantinople at the head of fifteen 
thousand horse. Apsimar w|s dismayed 
b^ the sudden and hostile apparition ol 
his rival, whose head had been promised 
by the Cliozar, and of whose evasion hi 
was yet ignorant. After an absence of 
ten years, the crimes of Justinian were 
faintly remembered, and the birth and 
misfortunes of their hereditary sove- 
reign excited the pity of the multitude, 
ever discontented \ath the ruling 
powers ; and bv the active diligence of 
his adherents he was introduced into 
the city and palace of Constantine. 

In rewarding his aUies, and recalling 
his wife, Justinian dis- 
played some sense of usawta 
honour and gratitude;* 
and Terbelis retired, after sweeping 
away a heap of gold coin, which he 
measured with his Scytliian whip. But 
never was vow more reliriously per- 
formed than the sacred oath of revenge 
which he had sworn amidst the storms 
of the Buxine. The two usurpers, for 
I must reserve thq name of tyrant for 
the conqueror, w^re dragged into tbe 
hippodrome, the one from hi^ prison, 
the other from his palace. Before their 
execution, Leontius and Apsimar were 
cast prostrate in chains beneath the 
throne of the emperor ; and Justinian, 
planting a foot on each of their necks, 
contemplated above an hour the chariot- 
race, while the inconsistent people 
shouted, in the words of the Psalmist. 
“Thou shalt trample on the asp and 
basilisk, and on the lion and dragon 
shalt thou setth^ foot ! ” The ujQivert^ 

might provoke him to repeat the wish 
of Caligula, that .the Eoman people had 
but one head. Yet I shall presume to 
observe, that such a wish is unworthy 
of an iiiseniouB tyrant, since his rf 
venge ana crueltj^ would have been ex- 
tinguished by a single blow, instead of 
the slow variety of tortures which Jus- 
tinian inflicted on the victims of his 
anger. His pleasures were inexhaus^ 
tible : neither private virtue nor public 

* Of fair lather than of Beoiecjn&eroQB 
motives. Oompiie Le Bmu, yoL mL p. jM. 
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lenrioe could expiate the guilt of actiTO, of Sinope and Goustautinople ; and 
or even passive, obedience to an estab- every tongue was prompt to pronounce, 
lisbed eovemment ; and, during the six every hand to execute, the death of the 
years of hisciew leim, he considered tyrant. Destitute of friends, he wan 
tlie axo, the cord, ana the rack, as the deserted by his barbarian guards ; and 
only instruments of royalty. But his the stroke of the assassin was praised 
most implacable hatred was pointed as an act of patriotism and Roman 
against the Chersonites, who had in* virtue. His son Tiberius had taken 
suited his exile and violated the laws refuge in a church; his aged grand- 
of hospitality. Their remote situation mother guarded the door ; and the in- 
afforded some means of defence, or at nocent youth, suspending round his 
least of escape ; ani^ a grievous tax was neck the most formidable relics, em- 
imposed on Constantinople, to supply braced with one hand the altar, with 
the preparations of a fleet and army, the other the wood pf the true cross. 
** All are guilty, and all must perish,” But the popular fury that dares to 
was the mandate of Justinian ; wd the t/ample on superstition, is deaf to the 
bloody execution was intrusted* to his cries of humanity ; and the race of 
favourite Stephen, who was recom- Heroclius was extinguished after a 
mended by the epithet of the savage, rem of one hundred years. 

Yet even the savage Stephen impor- Between the fall of the Heraclian and 
fectly accomplished the intentions of the rise* of the Isauriau rbuippicui, 
his sovereign. The slowness of bis dynasty, a short interval 
attack allowed the greater part of the of six years is divided into three reigns, 
inhabitants to withdraw into the coun- Bardanes, or Fhilippicus, was hailed at 
try ; and the minister of vengeance Constantinople os a hero who had de- 
contented himself with reducing the livered his country from a tyrant ; and 
youth of both sexes to a state of ser- he might taste some moments of happi- 
vitude, with roasting alive seven of ness in the first transports of sincere 
the principal citizens, with drowning and nniversal joy. Justinian had left 
twenty iir the sea, and with reserving behind him an ami)le treasure, the fruit 
forty-two in chains to receive their of cruelty and rapine : but this useful 
doom from the mouth of the emperor, fund was soon and idly diraipated by 
In their return, the fleet was driven on his successor. On the festival of his 
the rocky shores of Anatolia ; and Jus- birthday, Fhilippicus entertained the 
tiuian applauded the obedience of the multitude with the games of the hippo- 
Ettxino, which had involved so many drome; from thence he paraded through 
thousands of his subjects and enemies the streets with a thousand banners 
in a common sUpwreck ; but the tyrant and a thousand trumpets ; ^ refreshed 
was still insatiate of blood ; and a second himself in the baths of Zeuxipi)us, and 
expedition was commanded to extirpate returning to the palace, entertained his 
the remiini of the proscribed colony, nobles with a sumptuous banquet At 
In the short interval, the Chersonites the meridian hqur he withdrew to hii 
had returned to theij; city, and were chamber, intoxicated with flattery and 
prepared to die in arms ; the khan of wine, and forgetful that his example 
the Chozars had renounced the cause of had made every subject ambitious, and 
odious brother ; the exiles of every that every ambitious subject was his 
province were assembled in Tauris ; and secret enemy. Some bold couspiraton 
Bardanes, under tiie name of Philip- introduced themselves in the disorder 
picul, was invested with the purple, of the feast ; and the slumbering mon* 
The Imperial troope, unwilling and un- arch was surprised, bound, blinded, and 
aUe to perpetrate the revenge of Jus- deposed, before be was sensible of his 
^ian, escaped his displeasure by ab- dangert Yet the tndtori were deprived 
juring his allegianoe : the fleet, under of their reward ; and the free voice of 
their new sovereign, steered back a the senate and ^ple promoted Arte* 
more auspicious eourie to the harbours mius frpip the office of secret;^ to that 
VOL. q. 
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of emperor : he assumed the title of 
ABMtuiun. Anastasius the second, 
A.D. 713. and displayed in a short 
and troubled reign the virtues both of 
peace and war. But after the extinc- 
tion of the Imperial line, the rule of 
obedience was violated, and every 
change diffused the seeds of new revolu- 
tions. In a mutiny of the fleet, an 
obscure and reluctant oflicer of the 
revenue was forcibly invested with the 
purple : after some months of a naval 
war, Anastasius resigned the sceptre : 
Thflodoiittiin. ^nd the conqueror, Theo- 
A,D. 716. dosius the third, sub- 
mitted in his turn to the superior as- 
cendant of Leo, the general and em- 
peror of the Oriental troops. His two 
predecessors were permitted to embrace 
the ecclesiastical profession : the rest- 
less impatience of Anastasius '^mpted 
him to risk and to lose his life in a 
treasonable enterprise; but tbc last 
days of Theodosius were hououiuble 
and secure. The single sublime word, 
“HKALTif,” which he inscribed on his 
tomb, expresses the confidence of philo- 
sophy or religion ; and the fame of his 
miracles was long preserved among the 
people of Ephesus. This convenient 
shelter of the church might sometimes 
impose a lesson of clemency; but it 
may be questioned whether it is for the 
public interest to diminish the perils of 
unsuccessful ambition, 

1 have dwelt on the fall of a tyrant ; 
x«oxa.tbt ^ briefly represent 
luviu, the founder of a new 
A.J>. 718. dynasty, who is known to 
posterity bv the invectives of his 
enemies, and whose public and private 
life is involved in the ecclesiastical story 
of the Iconoclasts. Yet in spite of the 
clamours of superstition, a favourable 
prejudice for the character of Leo the 
Isaurian, may be reasonably drawn 
from the obscurity of his birth, and the 
duration of his reign.—!. In an age of 
manly spirit, the prospect of an Im- 
perial reward would have kindled every 
energy of the mind, and produced a 
crowd of competitors as deserving as 
they were desirons to reign. Even in 
the corruption and debility of the 
modem (JimkBt the elevation of a 


plebeian from the last to the first rank 
of society, supposes some qualifications 
above the level of the multitude. He 
would probably be ignorant and disdain- 
fnl of speculative science | and m the 
pursuit of fortune, he might absolve 
himself from the obligations of bene- 
volence and justice : but to his character 
we may ascribe the useful virtues of 
prudence and fortitude, the knowledge 
of mankind, and the important art of 
gaining their confic^ce and directing 
their passions. It is agreed that Leo 
was a native of Isauria, and tliat Conon 
^waa his primitive name. The writers, 
whose awkward satire is praise, describe 
him as ‘an itinerant pedlar, who drove 
an OSS with some paltry merchandise to 
the country fairs ; and foolishly relate 
tliat he met on the road some Jewish 
fortune-tellers, who promised him the 
Homan Empire, on condition that he 
should abolish the worship of idols. A 
more probable account relates the migra- 
tion of his father from Asia Minor to 
Thrace, where he exercised the lucra- 
tive trade of a grazier ; and he must 
have acquired (considerable wealth, 
since the first introduction of his son 
was procurea Dy a supply of five hun- 
dred sheep to the Imperial camp. His 
first service was in the guards of Jus- 
tinian, where he soon attracted the 
notice, and by degrees the jealousy, of 
the tyrom!;. His valour and dexterity 
were conspicuous in the Colchian war : 
from Anastasius he received the com- 
mand of the Anatolian legions, and by 
the suffrage of thesoldiershe was raised 
to the empire with the general applause 
of the Homan world— -11.^ In this 
dangerous elevation, Leo the third sup* 
ported himself against the envy of his 
equals, the discontent of a powerful 
faction, and the assaults of his foreign 
and domestic enemies. The Oatholicji, 
who accuse his religious innovations, 
are obliged to confess that they were 
undertaken with temper and conducted 
with firmness. Their silence respects 
the wisdom of his administratioi^ and 
the purity of his manners. After « 
reign of twenty-four years, he peace* 
ably expired in the palaco of Qonstanti- 
nople; and the purple which be hid 
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acquired was transmitted by the right of princes, the lie is more easy as the 
of inheritance to the third generation.* detection' is more difficult. Without 
In a long lelgu of thirty-four years, adopting the pernicious maxim, that 
OMitftQttMT, successor of where much is alleged, something must 

oywjgtt/ Leo, Constantine the fifth, be true, I can however discern, that 
Burnamed Copronymus, Constantine the fifth was dissolute and 
attacked with less temperate xeal the cruel Calumny is more prone to eui 
imag^ or idols of the church. Their a.ggerate than to invent $ and her 
votaries have exhausted the bitterness licentious tongue is checked in some 
of relimous gall, in their portrait of this measure by the experience of the ago 
rootted pantlicr, tj|is antichrist, this and country to which she appeals. Of 
iJyingdragonof the serpent’s seed, who the bishops and monks, the generals 
surpassed the vices of Elagabalus and and magistrates, who are said to have 
Nero. His reign was a long butchery suffered under his reign, the numbers 
of whatever was most noble, or, holy, art) recorded, the names were Con- 
or innocent, in his empire. In person, spicuous, the execution was publio, tlio 
the emperor assisted at the execution mutilation visible and permanent.* 
of his victims, surveyed their agonies, The Catholics hated the person and 
listened to tlieir groans, and indulged, goverumwt of Copronymus ; but even 
without satiating, his appetite for blood: their hatred is a proof of their oppres- 
a nlate of noses was accepted as a grate- sion. They dissemble the provocations 
ful ofTcring, and his domoatios were which might excuse or justify his rigour, 
often scourged or mutilated by the royal but even these provocations must gradu- 
hand. His surname was derived from ally inflame Ills resentment and harden 
his pollution of his baptismal font. The his temper in the use or the abuse of 
infant mightbeexcused; but the manly despotism. Yet the character of the 
pleasures of Copronymue degraded him fifth Constantine was not devoid of 
below the level of a brute ; his lust con- merit, nor did his government always 
founded the eternal distinction of sex deserve the curses or the contempt of 
and species ; and ho seemed to extract the Greeks. From the confession of his 
some unnatural delight from the objects enemies, 1 am informed of the rcstora- 
most oflensive to human sense. In his tion of an ancient aqueduct, of the re- 
religion the Ico!ioclast was a Heretic, demption of two thousand five hundred 
aJew,aMohanunedan,aPagaif Rudan captives; of the uncommon plenty of 
Atheist ; and his belief of an invisible the times, and of the now colonies with 
power could be discovered only in his which he re-peopled Constantinople and 
magic rites, human victims, and noc- the Thracian cities. They reluctantly 
turnal sacrifices to Venus and the praise his activity and courage ; he was 
demons of antiquity. His life was on horseback in the field at the head of 
stained wih the most opposite vices, his legions ; and although the fortune 
and the ulcers which covered his body, of his arms was warious, be triumphed 
anticipated before his death the senti- by sea and laud, on the Euphrates and 
ment of hell-tortures. Of these accusa- the Danube, in civil and barWiau war. 
tious, which 1 have so patiently copied, Heretical praise must be cost into the 
a p^t is refuted by its own absurdity ; scale, to counterbalance the weight of 
and in the private anecdotes of the Me orthodox invective. The Iconoclasts 

revered the virtues of the prince : forty 

* Daring the latter part of his reign, the 

iMettUties of the Barabeni, who invested a * fle is accued of burning the library ol 
Peigamenlan, named Tiberias, with the purple, CJonetaatinople, founded by Julian, with its 
and proclaimed him as tlis ion of Justinian, president and twelve professors. This eastern 
Sudan earthquake, which destroyed the walls gorbonna had (Uscomfited the Imperial tbeo* 
of Oonstsattnople, cdmpelled Leo greatly to lo^s on the great question of image-worship. 
IncfqMdthe burden of taxation upon his sub- gchlosier observes that this accidental Are took 
isoti. A iwiirth was exaeted in addition to pLuesiz ^eats after the eiuDeror had laid, 
evwy safsai as a wall tax. laao* gmatioiiof lu^wOT^Ipbergm th e proo fs, 

]toes p. 276, dosser. BUder-stlirmend. Bilder-stiitoiejBd. Kaiser, p. 861, Obat^Le 
Eiii»,p. 127.-11. Bern, vol III. p.i«.-4t 
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Tears after his death, they still prayed 
before the tomb of the saint. A miracn* 
lous vision was propagatedby fanaticism 
or fraud ; and the Christian hero ap- 
peared on a milk-white steed, brandisn- 
ing his lance against the pagans of Bul- 
garia: *‘An absurd fable,” says the 
Catholic historian, ** since Copronymus 
is chained with the demons in the abyss 
of hell.” 

Leo, the fourth, the son of the fifth 
Leo IV. and the father of the 
a.D. 775. sixth Constantine, was of 
a feeble constitution both of mind* and 
i}ody, and the principal care of his rci^ 
was the settlement of the succession. 
The association of the young Constan- 
tine was urged by the officious seal of. 
his subjects; and the emperor, con- 
scious of his decay, complied, after a 
prudent hesitation, with their unani- 
mous wishes, the royal infant, at the 
age of five years, was crowned with his 
mother Irene; and the national consent 
was ratified by every circumstance of 
pomp and solemnity, that could dazzle 
the eyes, or bind the conscience, of the 
Greeks. An oath of fidelity was ad- 
ministered in the palane, the church, | 
and the hippodrome, to the several! 
orders of the state, who adjured the j 
holy names of the son, and mother of I 
God. “ Be witness, 0 Christ 1 that we 
will watch over the safety of Constan- 
tine the son of Leo, expose our lives in 
his service, and bear true allegiance to 
his person and posterity,” They 
pledged their faith on the wood of the 
true cross, and the act of their engage- 
ment was deposited on the altar of 8t. 
Sophia. The first to swear, and the 
first to violate their oath, were the five 
sons of Copronymus by a second mar- 
riage ; and the stor^ of these princes | 
is singular and tramo. The right of | 
primogeniture excluded them from the 
throne; the injustice of their elder | 
brother defrauded them of a legacy of 
al^ut two millions sterling ; some vain j 
titles were not deemed a sufficient com- ! 
pensation for wealth and power ; and 
they repeatedly CQni^ired against their 

* SobloMerffiinlumoMUghlyof Leo’smiad; 

bat hli only proof of his supeiiority Is the nO' 
oessei of als genenls against the Saracens. 
fichloBser^ p. 


nephew, before and after the death of 
his father. Their first attempt was 
pardoned ; for the second' bffence* they 
were condemned to the ecclesiastical 
state ; and for the third treason, Nice- 
phoruB, the eldest and most guilty, 
was deprived of his eyes, and his four 
brothers, Christopher, Nicetas, Anthe- 
meuB, and Eudoxas, were punished, as 
a milder sentence, by the amputation 
of their tongues. « After five vears’ 
confinement, they escaped to the church 
of St. Sophia, and displayed a patlietic 
spectacle to the people. ^'Countrymen 
and Christians,” cried Nicephorus for 
himself and his mute brethren, “behold 
the sons of your emperor, if you can 
still recognise our features in tliis 
miserable state. A life, an imperfect 
life, is all that the malice of our 
enemhis has spared. It is now threat- 
ened, and we now throw ourselves on 
your compassion. ” The rising murmur 
might have produced a revolution, had 
it not been cheeked by the presence of 
a minister, who soothed the unhappy 
princes with fiiattcry and hope, und 
gently drew them from the sanctuary 
to the palace. They wefe speedily 
embarked for Greece, and Athens was 
allotted for the place of their exile. In 
this calm retreat, and in their helpless 
condition, Nicephorus and his brothers 
were tofmented by the thirst of power, 
and tempted by a Sclavonian chief, 
who offered to break their prison, and 
to lead them in arms, and in the purple, 
to the gates of Constantinople. But 
the Athenian people, ever zealous in the 
cause of Irene, prevented hOJ justice or 
cruelty ; and the five sons of Coprony- 
mus were plunged in eternal darkness 
and oblivion. " 

For himself, that emperor had chosen 
a barbarian wife, the ooMtwtia^VL 
daughter of the khan of «Ad Irene, 
the Chozars ; but in the 
marriage of bis heir, he preferred an 
Athenian virgin, an orphan, seventeen 
years old, whose sole fortune must have 
consisted hi her personal aocompUsh- 
meuts. The nuptials of Leo and Irene 
were celebrated with royal«pomp ; she 
soon acquired the love and oontidenoe 
* The second offence was oh the aocession Qt' 
the young Constantine.— M. • 
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of a feeble husbandi and in his testa- 
ment he declared the empress guardian 
of the Roman world, and of their son 
Constantine^the sixth, who was no more 
than ten years of ago. During bis 
childhood, Irehe most ably and assidu- 
ously discharged, in her public ad- 
ministration, the duties of a faithful 
mother ; and her zeal in the restoration 
of images baa deserved the name and 
honours of a saint, which she still oc- 
cupies in the Gree]^ calendar. But the 
emperor attained the maturity of youth; 
the maternal yoke became more griev- 
ous ; and he listened to the favourites, 
of liis own age, who shared his plea- 
sures, and were ambitious of sharing 
his power, Their reasons convinced 
him of his right, their praises of hb 
ability, to reign ; and he consented to 
reward the services of Irene by a per- 
petual banishment to the isle of Sicily. 
But her vigilance and penetration easily 
disconcerted their rash projects: a 
similar, or more severe, punishment 
was retelbted on themselves and their 
advisers; and Irene inflicted on the 
ungrateful prince the ihastisement of a 
boy. After this contest, the mother 
and the son were at the head of two 
domestic factions ; and instead of mild 
influence and voluntary obedience, she 
held in chains a captive and on enemy. 
The empress was overthrown by the 
abuse of victory ; the oath o( fiaelity, 
which she exacted to herself alone, was 
pronounced with reluctant murmurs; 
and the bold refusal of the Armenian 
guards encouraged a free and general 
declaration, that Constantine the sixth 
was the liawfttl emperor of the Romans, 
In this character he ascended hb he- 
reditary throne, and dj/imbsed Irene to 
a life ox solitude and repose. But her 
haughty spirit condescended to the 
a^ of dissimulation ; she flattered the 
bishops and eunuchs, revived the filial 
tenderness 6i the prince, regained hb 
confidence, and betrayed hb credulity. 
The character of Constantine was not 
destitute of sense or spirit; but hb edu- 
cation had been stuaiouidy neglected ; 
and hia nmbitibni mother exposed to 
the public QBttsuse the vices which she 
had nonrbhed, ind the aotimii which 


she had secretly advised ; his divorce 
and second marriage offended the pre- 
judices of the clergy, and by hb im- 
prudent rigour he forfeited the attach- 
ment of the Armenian guards, A 
powerful conspiracy was formed for the 
restoration of Irene ; and the secret, 
though widely diffused, was faithfully 
kept above eight months, till the em- 
peror, snspiciouB of his danger, escaped 
from Constantinople, with the design of 
appealing to the provinces and armies. 
By this hasty flight, the empress was 
leftj>n the brink of the precipice ; yet 
bef^e implored the mtef of her ' 
fbn, Irene addressed a private epistle 
to the friends whom she had placed 
about his person, with a menace, that 
unless they accomplished, she would 
reveal, ^eir treason. Their fear ren- 
dered them intrepid; IhOj' seized the 
emperor on the Asbtic shore, and he 
was transported to the porphyry apart- 
ment of the pabce, where he had first 
seen the light. In the mind of Irene, 
ambition had stifled every sentiment of 
humanity and nature ; and it was de- 
creed in her bloody council, that Con- 
stantine should be rendered Incapable 
of the throne : her emissaries assaulted 
the sleeping prince, and stabbed their 
daggers with such violence and precipi- 
tation into his eyes, as if they meant to 
execute a mortm sentence, An am- 
biguous passage of* Theophanes per 
Buaded the annalist of the church that 
death was tlie immediate consequence 
of thb barbarous execution. The 
Catholics have been deceived or sub- 
dued by the authority of Baronins; and 
Protestant zeal has re-echoed the words 
of a cardinal, destrons, as it should seem, 
to favour the patroness of images. * Yet 
the blind son of Irene survived many 
ydars, oppressed by the court and for- 
gotten by the world: the Isaurian dyn- 
asty was silently exfflngubhed ; and the 
memory of Constantme was recalled only 
by the nuptials of hb daughter Enphro- 
me with thie Emperor Michael the 
^ond. 


* Gtbbou has been attitind on looeont el 

Iml li fiKigiiifaUy d tfeiidirfl be 

& B, Xsbir, p ttl, Oompiieii 

B«tt,e,ilLp.9n-lC, 
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The most bitted ortbodoi^ has not redeemed by any superior talents, 
XriM. justly execrated the un> nor his want of talents by any pleasing 
i.D.m natural mother, who may qualifications. Unskilful jmd unfortu- 
not easily be paralleled in the history nate in war, Kiccphorus was vanquished 
of crimes. To her bloody deed, super* by the Saracens, and slain by the Bui- 
stition has attributed a subsequent garians ; and the advantage of his death 
darkness of seventeen days; during overbalanced, in the public opinion, the 
which many vessels in mid-day were destruction of a Roman army.* His 
driven from their course, as if the sun, son and heir, Stauracius, sunnciu. 
a globe of fire so fast and so remote, escaped from the field 
could sympathise with the atoms of a with a mortal wound : yet six months 
revolving planet On earth, the crime of an expiring life < were sufiicient to 
of Irene was left five years unpunished; refute his indecent, though popular 
her reign was crowned with external declaration, that he would in all things 
splendour : and if she could silence the 'avoid the example of his father. On 
voice of conscience, she neither heard the near prospect of his decease, 
nor regarded the reproaches of man- Michael, the great master of the palace, 
kind. The Roman world bowed to the and the husband of his sister Procopia, 
government of a female; and as she was named by every person of the palace 
moved through the streets of Ooustan- and city, except by his envious brother, 
tinople, the reins of four milk-white Tenacious of a sceptre now falling from 
steeds were held by many patricians, his hand, ho conspired against the life 
who marched on foot before the golden of his successor, and cherished the idea 
chariot of their queen. But these patri- of changing to a democracy the Roman 
cians were for the most part eunuchs ; Empire. But these rash projects served 
and their black ingratitude justified, only to inflame the zeal of the people 
on this occasion, the popular hatred and to remove the scruples of the 
and contempt. Raised, enriched, in* candidate : Micnael the first accepted 
trusted with the first dignities of the the purple, and before he sunk into the 
empire, they basely conspired against grave, toe son of Nicepborus* implored 
their benefactress : the great treasurer the clemency of his now sovereign. 
Kicephorus was secretly invested with Had Michael in an ago of uidueiL 
the purple ; her successor was intro- peace ascended an heredi- 
dttced into the palace, and crowned at tary thrqne, he might have reigned and 
St. Sophia by the venal patriarch. In died the father of his people : but his 
their nrst intemew, she recapitulated mild virtues were adapted to the shade 
with dignity the revolutions of her life, of private life, nor was ho capable of 
gently accused the perfidy of Nice* controlling the ambition of his equals, 
phorus, insinuated that he owned his or of resisting the arms of the victorious 
life to her unsuspicious clemency, and, Bulgarians. While his wan^of ability 
for the throne and treasures which she and success exposed him to the con- 
reiigned, solicited a decent and honour- tempt of th^ soldiers, the masculine 
able retreat. His avarice refused this spint of his wife Procopia awakened 
modest compensation; and, in her exile their indignation. Even the Greeks of 
of the isle of Lesbos, the empress earned the ninth century were provoked by 
a scanty subsistence by the labours of the insolence of a female, who in Ihe 
her distaff. front of the standards, presumed to 

Many tyrants have reigned un* direct their discipline and animate their 
1 doubtedly naore criminal valour ; and their licentious clafnoun 
4.0:101 ihanNicephorus, but none advised the new Semiramis to reverses 
perhaps have more deeply incurred the 
universal abhoirence of their people. 

His character wm stained with the three 
odiOnB vices of hypocrisy, inmtitude, 
and avarice : his t^ant of virtue was 


le majesty 01 a JKoman camp. Alter 
* The Syrian hiitoriaa ibnlfar^Sil .obicn. 
nr. p. 1S8. 180, iMski of Urn ai a omve, pith 
mt, and pioni prinos, fOmldaUetetha AmN. 
i. MMrUn. e. sU..p. 49 . Cos^iaso SoUoisoa 
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an uuduiiccssful campaign, the emperor Educated in a camp, and ignoiant both 
left, in their winter-quartera of Thrace, of laws and letters, he introduced into 
a disaffcctedsarmy under tte command his civil government the rigour and 
of his enemies: and their artful olo- even cruelty of military discipline; but 
quence persuaded the soldiers to break if his severity was sometimes dangerous 
the dominion of the eunuchs, to degrade to the innocent, it was always formid- 
the husband of Procopia, and to assert able to the guilty. His religious incon- 
the right of a military election. They stancy was taxed by the epithet of 
marched towards the capital : yet the Chameleon, but the Catholics have 
clergy, the senate, and the people of acknowledged, by the voice of a' saint 
Constantinople, adhered to the cause of and confessors, that the life of the 
Michael ; and the troops and treasures of Iconoclast was useful to the repubUa 
Asia might have protracted the mis* The. zeal of his companion Michael was' 
chiefs of civil war. But his humanity, repaid with riches, honours, and mili- 
(by the ambitious, it will be terpied his ftiry command; and his subordinate 
weakness) protested, that not a drop of talents were Weficially employed in 
Christian blood should be shed in his tlie public service. Yet the f hr^fgian 

S uarrel, and his messengers presented was dissatisfied at receiving as a favour 
lie conquerors with the keys of the city a scanty portion of the Imperial prize 
and the palace. They were disarmed which ne had bestowed on his equal ; 
by his innocence and submission ; his and his discontent, which sometimes 
life and his eyes were spared ; and the evaporated in hasty discourse, at length 
Imperial monk enjoyed the comforts assumed a more t^eatening and hostile 
of solitude and religion above thirty* aspect against a prince whom he repre* 
two years after he had been stripped sented as a cruel tyrant. That tyrant, 
of the purple and separated from his however, repeatedly detected, wai'ued, 

^ ® and dismissed the old companion of his 

A rebel, m the time of Nicephoros, arms, till fear and resentment prevailed 
leov.th* famous and unfortu* over gratitude ; and Michael, after a 
nate Bardanes, had once scrutiny into his actions and designs, 
the curiosity to consult an was convicted of treason, and sentenced 
Asiatic prophet, who after prognosticat* to be burnt alive in the furnace of the 
ing his fall, announced the fortunes of private baths. The devout humanity 
his three nrincipal officers,* Leo the of the Empress Theophiuio was fatal to 
Armenian, Michael the Phrygian, and her husband and family. A solemn day, 
Thomas the Cappadocian, the succes* the twenty-fifth of December, had been 
sive reigns of the two former, the fruit* fixed for the execution : she urged, that 
less and fatal enterprise of the third, the anniversary of the Saviour’s birth 
This prediction was verified, or rather would be profaned by this inhuman 
was pro<fUcod, by the event. Ten years spectacle, and Leo consented with re* 
afterwards, when the Thracian camp luctance to a Recent respite. But on 
rejected the husbandao! Procopia, the the vi^ of the feast, his sleepless 
crown was "presented to the same Leo, anxiety prompted him to visit at the 
the first in military rank and the secret dead of night the oWber in which his 
author of the mutiny. As he affected enemy was confined : he beheld him re- 
tq hesitate, “ With this sword," said leased from his chain, and stretched on 
his companion Michael, will open his gaoler’s bed in a profound slumber, 
the gates of Constantinople to your Leo was alarmed at these signs of socu* 
Imperial sway, or instantly plunge it rity and intelligence; but though he 
into your bosom, if yon orotinately retired with sUent steps, his entrance 
resist the just desires of your fellow* and departure were noticed by a slave 
soldiers.” The compliance of the who lay concealed in a comer of the 
Armeniaa was Tewarded with the em- prison. Under the pretence of request* 
pire, and he reigned seven years and a mg the spiritual aid of a confessor, 
half under the name of Leo the fifth. Michael iuormed the oonspiratonitiiat 
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their lives depended on his discretiooi 
and that a W hours were left to 
assure their own safety, by the deliver- 
ance of their friend and country. On 
the great festivals, a chosen band of 
priests and chanters were admitted into 
the palMe by a private gate to sing 
matins in the chapel; and Leo, who 
regulsEted with the same strictness the 
discipline of the choir and of the camp, 
was seldom absent from these early de- 
votions. In the ecclesiastical habit, 
but with swords under their robes, the 
conspirators mingled with the proces- 
sion, lurked in the angles of the chapel:, 
and expected, as the signal of murder, 
the intonation of the first psalm by the 
emperor himself. The imperfect light, 
and the uniformity of dress, mkht have 
favoured his escape, while their assault 
was pointed against a harmless priest ; 
but they soon discovered their mistake, 
and enco^assed on all sides the royid 
victim. Without a weapon and with- 
out a friend, he grasped a weighty cross, 
and stood at bay against the nunters of 
his life ; but as he asked for mercy, 
**Thi8 is the hour, not of mercy, but of 
vengeance,” was the inexorable reply. 
The stroke of a well-aimed sword separ- 
ated from his body the right arm and 
the cross, and Leo the Armenian was 
dain at the foot of the altar, 

A memorable reverse of fortune was 
WebMULthi <iisplay«d in Michael the 
stomam. second, who from a defect 
A.2>.8M. jjj jjjg speech, was sur- 
named theStammerer. Hewassnatched 
from the fiery furnace to the sovereignty 
of an empire ; and as in the tummt a 
smith could not readily be found, the 
fetters remained on his legs several 
hours after he was seated on the throne 
of the Gessars. The ro^l blood which 
Had been the price of his elevation, was 
nnprofitably spent : in the purple he 
rewed the ignoble vices of bis oridn ; 
and Miohad lost his provinces with as 
supine indifference as if they had been 
the inheritaaoe of his fathers. His 
title was disputed by Thomas, the last 
of the military triumvirate, who trans- 
ported into Europe fourscore thousand 
barbarians from the banks of the Tigris 
and the shores of the Caspian. He 


formed the siege of Constantinople ; but 
the capital was defended with spiritual 
and carnal weapons ; a Bulgarian king 
assaulted the camp of the Orientals, and 
Thomas had the misfortune, or the 
weakness, to fall alive into the power 
of the conqueror. The hands and feet 
of the rebel were amputated ; he was 
placed on an ass, and amidst the insults 
of the people, was led through the 
streets, which he sprinkled with his 
blood. The depravation of manners, 
as savage as they were corrupt, is 
marked by the presence of the emperor 
himsolj. Deaf to the lamentations of a 
fellow-soldier, he incessantly pressed 
the discovery of more accomplices, till 
his curiosity was checked by the ques- 
tion of an honest or guilty minister: 
“Would you give credit to an enemy, 
against the most faithful of your 
friends ? ” After tlie death of his first 
wife, the emperor, at the request of 
the senate, drew from her monastery 
Euphrosyue, the daughter of Coiistau- 
tine the sixth. Her august birth might 
justify a stipulathn in the marriage-con- 
tract, that her children should equally 
share the empire with their elder 
brother. But the nuptials of Michael 
and Eupbrosyne were barren ; and she 
was content with the title of mother 
of Theophilus, his son and successor. 

The character of Theophilus is a rare 
example in which religious n«mhuaa 
zeal has allowed, and 
perhaps magnified, the virtues of a 
heretic and a persecutor. His valour 
was often felt by the enemies, and his 
justice by the subjects, of <he mon- 
archy ; but the valour of Theophilus 
was rash and frpitless, and his justice 
arbitrary mid cruel. He displayed the 
banner of the cross against the Sara- 
cens; but his five expeditions w^ro 
concluded by a signal overthrow; 
Amorinm, the native city of his an- 
cestors, was levelled with the ground, 
and from his military toils, he derived 
only the surname of the Unfortunate. 
The wisdom of a sovereign is comprised 
in the institution of laws and the choice 
of magistrates, and while dn seems 
without action, bis civil government 
levolveB round his centre with the 
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lilenoo tad order of the planetary joyed the frnits of their crime ; and his 
system. Bat the justice of Theophiloa jealous tyrannpacrificed a brother and 
was fashioted on the model of the a prince to the future safety of his 
Oriental despots, who, in personal and life. A Persian of the race of the Sas- 
irregular acts of authority, consult the sanides died in poverty and exi^e at 
reason or passion of the moment, with- Constuitinople, leaving an only son, 
out measuring the sentence by the law, the issue of a plebeian marriage. At 
or the penalty by the offence. A poor the age of twelve years, the royal birth 
woman threw herself at the emperor’s of Tbeophobus was revealed, and his 
feet to complain of a powerful neigh- merit was not unworthy of hiS birth. 
bour,thebrotherc|jtheempres8,wholiad He was educated in the Byzantine 
raised his palace-wall to such an incon- palace, a Christian and a soldier ; ad- 
veuioni height, that her humble dwell- vaiiced with rapid steps in the career 
ing was excluded from light and air ! of fortune and glory; received the hand 
On tlio proof of the fact, instead ot %f the emperor's sister ; and was pro- 
granting, like an ordinary judge, suffi- moted to the command of tiiirty thon- 
cient or ample damages to the plaintiff, sand Persians, who, like his father, had 
the sovereign adjudged to her use and fled from thelMohammedan conquerors, 
benefit the palace and the ground. Nor These troops, doubly infected with 
was Theophilus content with this ex- mercedhry and fanatio vices, were de- 
tra vacant satisfaction : his zeal con- sirous of revolting against their bene- 
verted a civil trespass into a criminal factor, and erecting the standard of 
act ; and the unfortunate patrician was their native kine : but the loyal Tbeo- 
stripped and scourged in the public phobus rejected their offers, discon- 
place of Constantinople. For some certod their sohemes, and escaped from 
venial offences, some defect of equity their hands to the camp or palace of his 
or vigilance, the priycipal ministers, a ro^al brotlier. A generous confidence 
prefect, a quoistor, a captain of the might have secured a faithful and able 
guards, were banished or mutilated, or guardian for his wife and his infant 
scalded with boiling pitch, or burnt son, to whom Theophilus, in the flower 
alive in the hippodrome ; and as these of his age, was compelled to leave the 
dreadful examples might be the effects inheritance of the empire. But his 
of error or caprice, they must have jealousy was exasperated by envjr and 
alienated from his service the best and disease ; he feared the dangerous virtues 
wisest of the citizens. But the pride which might either support or oppress 
of the monarch was flattered in the their infancy and wealmess ; and the 
exercise of power, or as he thought, of dying emperor demanded the head of 
virtue ; and the people, safe in th^ the Persian prince, With savage de- 
obscurity) applauaed the danger and lighl^ he recognised the familiar features 
debasement of their superiors. This of his brother : Thou art no longer 
extraordinary rigour was justified, in Tbeophobus,” |^e said; and, ^king on 
some measure, loy its salutary con* his couch, he added, with a faltering 
sequences) since, after a semtiny of voice, *'Boon, too soon, I shall bo no 
seventeen days, not a complaint or more’TheophUus I ” 
ibuse could be found in the court or The Bossian), who have borrowed 
city : and it might be alleged that the from the Greeks the g^atest part of 
Greeks could be ruled only with a rod their civil and eeolosiastical policy, pro- 
of iroP) and tliat the public interest is served, till the last century, a sinralar 
the motive and law of the supreme iustitutioii in the marriojj^e of the Osar, 
judge. Vet in the crime, or the bus- They ootleoted, not the virgins of every 
picion,ot treason, that judge is of all rank and of evexyproviuoe, avninand 
others the most credulous and partial romantic idea, but the daughters of the 
Theophttus might inflict a taray ven- principal nobles, who awaited in the 
geance on the assassins of Leo and palace the choice of their sovereign. It 
we saviours of his father ; hut he en- is affirmed, that a nmilar method wi# 
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adopted in the nuptials of Theophilus. might have been the maternal care of 
With a golden apple in his hand) he Theodora in the education of Michael 
slowly walked between two lines of 111., her unfortunate son wstt a king be • 
contrading beauties : his eye was de- fore he was a man. If the ambitious 
tained by the charms of Icasia, and, in mother laboured to check the progress 
the awkwardness of a first declaration, of reason, she could not cool the ebul* 
the prince could only observe, chat in lilaon of ^sion ; and her selfish policy 
this world, women had been the cause was justly repaid by the contempt and 
of much evil ; ** And surely, sir,” she ingratitude of the headstrong youth, 
pertly replied, "they have likewise At the age of eighteen, he rejected her 
Deen the occasion of much good.” This authority, without ftfeeling his own 
affectation of unseasonable wit dis- incapacity to govern the empire and 
pleased the Imperial lover : he turned himself. With Theodora, all gravity 
aside in disgust ; Icasia concealed her rnd wisdom retired from the court ; 
mortification in a convent ; and the l^eir pl.",ce was supplied by the alter- 
modest silence of Theodora was re- nate aominion of vice and folly ; and it 
warded with the golden apple. She was impossible, without forfeiting the 
deserved the love, but did not escape public esteem, to acquire or preserve 
the severity, of her lord. Frpm tne the favour of the emperor. The mil- 
place garden he beheld a vessel deeply lions of gold and silver which had been 
laden, and steering into the port: on accumulated fo^ the service of the state, 
the discovery that the precious cargo were lavished on the vilest of men, who 
of Syrian luxury was the property of flattered his passions and shared his 
his wife, he condemned the ship to the pleasures ; and in a reign of thirteen 
flames, with a sharp reproach, that her years, the richest of sovereigns was 
avarice had degraded the character of oompeiled to strip the palace and the 
an empress into that of a merchant, churches of the& precious furniture. 
Yet his last choice intrusted her with Like Kero, he delighted in the amuse- 
lOohMinL the guardianship of the ments of the theatre, and sighed to be 
A.D.8ia. empire and her son surpassed in the accomplishments in 
Michael, who was left an orphan in the which he should have blushed to excel, 
fifth year of his age. The restoration Yet the studies of Kero in music and 
of images, and the final extirpation of poetry, betrayed some symptoms of a 
the Iconoclasts, has endeared her name libenu tas\)e ; the more ignoble arts of 
to the devotion of the Greeks ] but in the son of Theophilus were confined to 
the fervour of religious zeal, Theodora the chariot-race of the hippodrome, 
entertained a grateful regakl for the The four factions which had agitated 
memory and salvation of her husband, the peace, still amused the idleness, of 
After thirteen years of a prudent and the capita : for himself, the emperor 
frugal administration, she i^roeived the assumed the blue livcr^r; tl^S three 
decune of her influence V but the second rival colours were distributed to his 
Irene imitated only the virtues of her favourites, and in the vile though eager 
predecessor. Instead of conspiring contention he forgot the dignity of his 
against the life or government of her person and the smety of his dominions, 
son, she retired, without a struggle, He silenced the messenger of an invfi 
though not without a murmur, to the sion, who presumed to mvert his atten- 
solitude of private life, deploring the tion in the most critical moment of the 

Z atitude, the vices, and the inevit- race; and by his command the impor- 
ruin of the worthless youth. tunate beacons were extinguished, that 

» Among the successors of Kero and too frequently spread the alarm frimi 
bams, we have not hitherto found Tarsus to Cc^ntinople. The most 
litation of their vices, the oharac- skilful charioteers obtained the first 
ter of a Roman prince who considered place in his oonfidenoe and** esteem; 
pleasure as the object of life, and virtue their merit was profusely rewarded; 
as the enemy of pleasure. Whatever the emperor feasted in their houses, 
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and presented their children at the 
baptismal font; and while he applauded 
his own popularity, he affected to blame 
the cold and stately reserve of his 
predecessors. The unnatural lusts 
which had degraded even the manhood 
of Kero, were banished from the world; 
yet the strength of Michael was con- 
sumed by the indulgence of love and 
intemperance.* In hu midnight revels, 
when liis passions were inHamed by 
wine, he was provoked to issue the 
most sanguinary commands; and if 
any feelings of humanity were left, he 
was reduced, with the return of senses 
to approve the salutary disobedience of 
his servants. But the most extraordin- 
ary feature in the character of Michael, 
is the profane mockery of the religion 
of his country. The superstition of the 
Greeks might excite the smile of a 

M er ; but his smile would have 
onal and temperate, and he 
must iiavo condemned the ignorant 
folly of a youth who insulted the 
objects of public veneration. A buffoon 
of the court was invested in the robes 
of the patriarch: his twelve metro- 
politans, among whom the emperor was 
ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical 
garments: they used or abused thej 
sacred vessels of the altar; and in their | 
bacchanalian feasts, the holy com- 
munion was administered in a nauseous 
compound of vinegar and mustard. 
Kor were these impious spectacles con- 
cealed from the eyes of the city. On 
the day of a solemn festival, the em- 
peror, with his bishops or buffoons, 
rode ^n asses through the streets, 
encountered the true mtriarch at the 
head of his clergy ; and by their licen- 
tious shouts ana o&ccne gestures, dis- 
ordered the gravity of the Christian 
^procession. The devotion of Michael 
appeared only in some offence to reason 
or piety: he received his theatrical 
crowns from the statue of the Virgin ; 
and an Imperial tomb was violated for 
the sake ot burning the bones of Con- 
atantfne the Iconoclast By this ex- 
^va^t conduct, the son of Theo- 

* In leampalgB mlnit the Susoeni he be- 
tnjed both uaS^^ aad oowsnUci. Gene- 
ilui.e.lT.ik94.*-U. 


philus became as contemptible as he 
was odious : every citizen was impatient 
for the deliverance of his country ; and 
even the favourites of the moment were 
apprehensive that a caprice might 
snatch away what a caprice had dc- 
stowed. In the thirtieth year of his 
age, and in the hour of intoxication and 
sleep, Michael III. was murdered in 
his chamber by the founder of a new 
dynasty, whoiQ the emperor bad raised 
to an ef^uality of rank and power. 

The genealogy of Basil the Mace< 
donian (if it be not the gum, tb« 
spurious offspring of pride Vu^mian. 
and flattery) exhibits a 
genuine picture of the revolution of the 
most illustrious families. The Arsaci- 
des, the rivals of Borne, possessed the 
sceptre of the East near four hundred 
years : a younger branch of these Par- 
thian kings continued to reign in Ar- 
menia; and their royal descendants 
survived the partition and servitude of 
that ancient monarchy. Two of these, 
Artabanus and Chlienes, escaped or re- 
tired to the court of Leo the first : his 
bounty seated them in a safe and hos- 
pitable exile, in the province of Mace- 
donia: Adrianople was their flnal 
settlement. During several generations 
they maintained the dignity of their 
birth ; and their Boman patriotism re- 
jected the tempting offers of the Persian 


to their native country. But their 

3 )lendour was insensibly clouded by 
me and poverty; and the father of 
Basil was reduced to a small farm, which 
he cultivated with his own hands : yet 
he scorned t^ disgrace the blood of the 
Arsacides by a plebeian alliance : his 
wife, a widow of Adrianople, was 
pleased to count among her ancestors 
the groat Constantine ; and their royal 
infant was connected by some dark 
affinity of lineage or country with the 
Macedonian Alexander. Ko sooner 
was he bom, than the cradle of Basil, 
his family, and his city, were swept 
away by an inundation of the Bulgari- 
ans : he was educated a slave m a 
foreign land ; and in this severe dis- 
cipline, he acquired the hardiness of 
body and flexibility of mind which 
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promoted his futnre elevation. In the I 
age of youth or manhood he shared the 
deliverance of the Homan captives, who 


through Bulgaria to the shores of the 
Euxine, defeated two armies of bar- 
barians, embarked in the ships which 
had bew stationed for their reception, 
and returned to Constantinople, from 
whence they were distributed to their 
respective homes. But the freedom of 
Basil was naked and destitute : his farm 
was mined by the calamities of war : 
after his father’s death, his manual la- 
bour, or service, could no longer support 
a family of orphans; and he resolved to 
seek a more conspicuous tlieatre, in 
which every virtue and every vice may 
lead to the paths of greatness. The 
first nigiit of his arrival at Constanti- 
nople, without friends or money, the 
weary pilgrim slept on the steps of the 
church of St. Diomede : he was fed by 
the casual hospitality of a monk ; i^nd 
was introduced to the sorvics of a 
cousin and namesake of the Emperor 
Theophilus, who, though himself of a 
diminutive person, was always followed 
by a train of tall and handsome domes- 
tics. Basil attended his patron to the 

Sy his personal merit, the birtlfand 
dignity of Theophilus, and formed a 
useful connection with a wealthy and 
charitable matron of Patras. Her 
spiritual or carnal love embraced the 
young adventurer,, whom she adopted 
as her son. Danielis presented him 
with thirty slaves ; and the produce of 
her bounty was expended in the sup- 
port of bis brothers,^ and the purchase I 
of some large estates ik Macedonia. | 
His gratitude or ambition still attached 
him to the service of Theophilus ; and 
a lucky accident recommended him to 
the notice of the court, A famous 
wrestler, in the train of the Bulgarian 
ambassadors, had defied, at the royal 
banquet, the boldest and most robust 
of the Gre^ The strength of Basil 
wu praised; he accepted the challenge; I 
and the barbarian diampion was ove^ 
thrown at the first onset. A beautiful 
but vidous horse was condemned to 
he hamstrung : It was subdued by the 


dexterity and courage of the servant ol 
Theophilus; and h{«i conqueror was 
promoted to an honou'^able rank in the 


to obtain the confidence of Michael, 
without complying with his viens ; and 
his new favourite, the great chamber- 
lain of the palace, was raised and sup- 
ported by a disgraceful marriage with 
a royal concubine, and the dishonour of 
his sister, who succeeded to her place. 
The public administiation had been 
abandoned to the Cmr Bardas, the 
brother and enemy of Theodora ; ljut 
the arts of female influence persuaded 
Michael to hate and to fear his uncle : 
he was drawn from Constantinople, 
under the pretence of a Cretan expedi- 
tion, and stabbed in the tent of audi- 
ence, by the sword of the chamberlain, 
and in the presence of the emperor. 
About a month, after this execution, 
Basil was invested with the title of 
Augustus and the government of the 
empire. He supported this unequal 
association till his influence was forti- 
fied by popular esteem. His life was 
endangered by th^ caprice of the em- 
peror; and his dignity was profaned by 
a second colleague, who had rowed in 
the galleys. Yet the murder of his 
benefactor must be condemned as an 
act of ingratitude and treason; and 
the churcheji which he dedicated to the 
name of St.' Michael, were a poor and 
puerile expiation of his guilt 
The different ages of Basil the first, 
may be compared with those of Au- 
gustus. The situation of the Greek 
did not allow him in his earliest youth 
to lead an army against his oouii^, or 
to proscribe the noblest of her sons ; 
but his aspiring gonius stooped to the 
arts of a slave ; he dissembled his am- 
bition and even his virtues, and grasped, 
with the bloody hand of an assassin, the^- 
empire which he ruled with the wisdom 
ana tondemess of a parent, A private 
citizen may feel his interest repugnant 
to hii duty ; but it must be a 
deficiency of sense or courage, ibt an 
absolute monarch cap sepante his hap- 
piness from his glory, or his glory from 
the pnblio wel&ie. The life efir pane- 
gyric of Basil hai indeed been compoeed 
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ind published under the long reig^ of of his predecessor: his prudence abated 
his descendants; but eren their stability one moiety of the restitution; and a 
9n the thipne may be justly ascribed to sum of twelve hundred thcusand pounds 
the superior merit of their ancestor, was instantly procured to answer the 
In his character, his grandson Gonstan- most pressing demands, and to allow 
tine has attempted to delineate a per- some space for the mature operatbns of 
feet image of royalty ; but that feeble economy. Among the various schemes 
prince, unless he had copied a real for the improvement of the revenue, a 
model, could not easily have soared so new mode was suggested of capitulation, 
high above the level of his own conduct or tribute, which would have too much 
or conceptions. But the most solid depended on the arbitrary discretion of 
praise of Basil % drawn from the com- the assessors. A sufficient list of honest 
parison of a ruined and flourishing and able agents was instantly produced 
monarchy, that which he wrested from by the minister : but on the more care- 
the dissolute Michael, and that whkl^ lul sciutby of Basil himself, only two 
he bequeathed to the Macedonian dyn- could be found, who might be safely 
asty. The evils which had been sancti- intnisted with such dangerous powers; 
fled by time and example, were corrected and they justified his esteem by declin- 
by his master-hand ; and ho revived, if ing his confidence. But the serious 
not the national spirit, at least the and euccessful diligence of the emperor 
order and majesty of the Roman £m- established by degrees an equitable 
pire. His application was indefatig- balance of property and payment, of 
able, his temper cool, his understand- receipt and expenditure: a peculiar fund 
ing vigorous and decisive ; and in his was appropriated to each service ; and 
practice he observed that rare and a public method secured the interest of 
salutary moderation, which pursues the prince and the property of the 
each virtue at an^equal distance be- people. After reforming the luxury, 
tween the opposite vices. His military he assigned two patrimonial estates to 
service had oeen confined to the place; supply the decent plenty, of the Im- 
nor was the emperor endowed with the penal table : the contributions of the 
spirit or the talents of a warrior. Yet subject were reserved for his defence ; 
under his reign the Roman arms were and the residue was employed in the 
again formidable to the barbarians. As embellishment of the capital and pro- 
soon as he had formed a pew army by vinces. A taste for building, however 
discipline and exercise, he appeared in costly, may deserve some praise and 
person on the banks of the Euphrates, much excuse : from thence industry is 
curbed the pride of the Saracens, and fed, art is encouraged, and some object 
suppressed dangerous though just is attained of public emolument or 
revolt of the Manichmans. His indig- pleasure : the use of a road, an aque- 
natiqp against a rebel who had long duct, or an hospital, is obvious and 
eluded his pursuit, provoked him to solid ; and the hundred churches that 
wish and to pray, that, by the grace of arose by the command of Basil, were 
God, ha might driVe three arrows into consecrated to the devotion of the age. 
the head of Chrysochir. That odioup In the character of a judge he was as- 
head, which had been obtained by siduous and impartial; desirous to save, 
treason rather than by valour, was sus- but not afraid to strike ; the oppressors 
ponded from a tree, and thrice exposed of the people W6re severely chastised ; 
to the dexterity of the Imperial archer: but his personal foes, whom it might 
a base revenge against tne dead, more be unsafe to pardon, were condemned, 
worthy of the,, timoa tto ol tiM' ehar- after the loss of their eyes, to a life of 
a(^orol!^il. But his principal merit solitude and repentance. The change 
watitt'the civil adminiitrdtion of the of language ana manners demanded a 
flnaofies and of the laws. To replenish revision (S the obsolete jurisp^ence 
anemusted treasury, it was proposed of Justinian : the voluminous body of 
toresume the lavish and ill-pl|ooa gifts his Institutes, Pandects, Code, and 
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Kovels, was digested under forty titles, and the oracles of Leo, which reveal, in 
in the Greek idiom ; and the BasUicBt prophetic style, the fates of the empire, 
which were improved and completed are founded on the a: of astrology and 
by his sou aud grandson, must be re- divination. 11 we still inquire the 
ferred to the original genius of the reason of his sage appellatiou, it can 
founder of their race. This glorious only he replied, that the son of Basil 
reign was terminated by an accident in was less ignorant than the greater part 
the chase. A furious stag entangled of his contemporaries in church and 
his horns in the belt of BasU, and raised state; that his education had been 
him from his horse ; he w.is rescued by directed by the learned Photius ; and 
an attendant, who cut the belt and that several books of profane and 
slew the animal ; but the fall, or the occlesiastioal science wife composed by 
fever, exhausted the strength of the the pen, or in the name, of the Imperial 
aged monarch, aud he expired in the jihUosopker, But the reputation of his 
palace amidst the tears of his family philosophy and religion was overthrown 
and people. If he struck ofi the head by a domestic vice, the repetition of his 
of the faithful servant for presuming to nuptials. The primitive ideas of the 
draw his sword against his sovereign ; merit and holiness of celibacy, were 
the pride of despotism, which had lain preached by the monks and entertained 
dormant in his life, revived in thp, last by the Greeks. Marriage was allowed 
moments of despair, when he no longer as a necossurv means for the propaga* 
wanted or valued the opinion of man- tiou of mankind; after the death of 
kind. cither party, the survivor might satisfy, 

Of the four sons of tho emperor, Con- by a second union, the weakness or the 
Leo Ti. the Btantine died oeforo his strength of the flesh: but a third mar- 
puioiopher. father, whose grief aud riage was censured as a state of legal 
^ credulity were amused by fornication ; and a fourth was a sin or 
a flattering impostor and a vain appan- scandal yet unknown to tho Christians 
tion. Stephen, the youngesH, was con- of the Bast. In the beginning of his 
tent with the honours of a patriarch reign, Leo- himself had abolished the 
and a saint ; both Leo and Alexander state of concubines, and condemned, 
were alike invested with the purple, without annulling, third mamages*. 
but the powers of government were but his patriotism aud love soon com- 
solely exercised by the elder brother, pel led him to, violate his own laws, and 
The name of Leo the sixth has been toincur the penanco, which in a similar 
dignified with the title of philosopher; case he had imposed on bis subjects, 
and the union of the prince and the In bis three first alliances, his nuptial 
sage, of the active and speculative bed was unfruitful; the emperor ro- 
viitues, would indeed constitute tho quired a female companion, and the 
perfection of human nature. But the empire a legitimate heir. The b^uti- 
claims of Leo are far short of this ideal ful Zoe was introduced into the palace 
excellence. Did he reduca,his passions as a concubine ; and after a trial of her 
and appetites under tho dominion of fecundity, and the bitth of ConsMntinc, 
reason? His life was spent in the her lover declared his intention of 
pomp of the palace, in the society of his legitimating the mother aud the child, 
wives and concubines; and even the by the celebration of his fourth nuptials, 
clemency which he showed, and the But the patriarch Kicliolas refused his 
peace which he strove to preserve, blessing : the Imperial baptism of the 
must be imputed to the softness and young prin 96 was obtained by & promise 
indolence of nis character. Did he sub- of sepwation; and the contumacious 
due his prejudices, and those of his sub- husband of 2!oe was excluded from the 
jects! His mindwu tinged with the communiotf of the faithful. Neither 
most puerile superstition; theinfluenoe the fear of exile, nor the desertijpn of 
of the clergy, and the errors of the his brethren, nor the authority m the 
people, were consecrated by his laws ( Latin church, nor the danger of failure 
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ordottlutmthesuccGBsiontotheempire, at least had obtained, the national 
mid bend the spirit of the indexible esteem. With a victorious and affeo- 
monk. After the death of Leo, he was tionate deet, he sailed from tl^ mouth 
recalled fr«m exile to the civil and of the Danube into the harbour of Con* 
ecclesiastical administration ; and the stantinople, and was hailed as the 
edict of union which was promulgated delivererof the people, and the guardian 
in the name of Constantine, condemned of the prince. His supreme office was 
the future scandal of fourth marriages, at drst dedned by the new appellation 
and left a tacit imputation on his own of father of the emperor ; 
birth. but Bomanus soon dis* uoapaam, 

In the Greek language, purpU and dained the subordinate 

porphyry are the same powers of a minister, and assumed, 
aSS'm word : and as the colours with the titles of Caesar and Augustas, 
f of nature are invariable, the full independence of royalty, which 
we may learn that a dark he held near five-and-twenty years, 
deep red was the Tyrian dye whicli His three sons, Christo- o^pirtophar 
stained the purple of the ancients. An pher, Stephen, and Con- st«phex^n< 
apartment of the Byzantine palace was stantine, wore succes- ■^^**^*^ 
lined with porphyry : it was reserved sively adorned with tlie same honours, 
for the use of the pregnant empresses ; and the lawful emperor was degraded 
and the royal birth of their children from tfk first to the fifth rank in this 
was expressed by the appellation of college of princes. Yet, m tlie preser- 
poi'phyrogtnitCi or born in the purple, ration of his life and crown, he might 
Several of the Roman princes had been still applaud his own fortune and the 
blessed with an heir ; but this peculiar clemency of the usuimer. The examples 
Bunuune was drst applied to Consbin- of ancient and modem history would 
tine the seventh. His life and titular have excused the ambition of Romanus : 
reign were of equaliduration ; but of the powers and the laws of the empire 
dfty-four years, six had elapsed before were in his hand ; the spurious birth of 
his father’s death ; and the sou of Leo Constantine would have justified his 
was ever the voluntary or reluctant exclusion ; and the grave or the mon- 
subject of those who oppressed his astery was open to receive the son of 
weakness or abused his confidence, the concubine. But Lccapenus does 
His uncle Alexander, who had long not appear to have possessed either the 
been invested with the tUle of Au- virtues or the vices of a tyrant. The 
gustus, was the first colleague and spirit and activity of his private life 
governor of the voung prince : but in a dissolved away in the sunshine of the 
rapid career of vice and folly, the throne ; and in his licentious pleasure^ 
brother of Leo already emulated the re- he forgot the safety both of the republic 
putation of Michael ; and when he was and of his family. Of a mild and re- 
extinguished by a timely death, he en- ligious character, he^ respected the 
tertained a project of castrating his sanctity of oaths, the innocence of the 
nephew, and leaving the empire to a youth, the memory of his parents, and 
worthless « favourite. The succeeding the attachment of the people. The 
years of the minority of Constantine studious temper and retirement of Con- 
yrere occupied by his mother Zoe,'and stantine disarmed the jealousy of power: 
a succession or council of seven regents, his books and music, bis pen and his 
who pursued their interest, gratified pencil, were a constant source of amuse- 
their passions, abandoned the republic, ment ; and if he could improve a scanty 
suppmted each other, and finally allowance by the sale of his pictures, if 
vanished in tlie presence of a soldier, their price was not enhanced by the 
From an obscure origin^ Bomanus Leca- name of the artist, he was endowed 
penus had raised himself to the com- with a personal talent, which few 
mand 0 % the naval armies ; and in the princes could employ in the hour of 
anarchy of the times, had deservidii Of 1 adversity. 
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The fall of Bomanns was occasioned cessor. Tet the birth and misfortnnei 
oonitutiBe m by his own vices and of Oonstantine had endeared him to the 
those of his children. Greeks; they excused his failings; they 
After the decease of Christopher) his respected his learning) his'* innocence, 
el^t son, the two surviving brothers and charity, his love of justice ; and 
^[Uarrelled with each other, and con* theceremony of hisfuneral was mourned 
spired against their father. At the with the unfeigned tears of his subjects, 
hour of noon, when all stran^ were The body, aoc^ing to ancient custom, 
regularly excluded from the palace, they lay in state in the vestibule of the 
entered his apartment with an armed palace ; and the civil and military 
force, and conveyed him, in the habit officers, the patricians, the senate, and 
of a monk, to a small island in the Pro- the clergy approachcQi in due order to 
pontis, which was peopled by a re- adore and kiss the inanimate corpse of 
ligions community. The rumour of their sovereign. Before the procession 
this domestic revolution excited a moved towards the Imperial sepulchre, 
tumult in the city ; but Porphyrogenitus a heral<} proclaimed this awful admoni- 
alone, the true and lawful emperor, tion: Arise, 0 king of the world, 
was the object of the public care ; and and obey the summons of the King of 
the sons of Lecapenus were taught, by kings ! ” 

tardyexperience, thatthey had achieved The death of Constantine was im- 
a guilty and perilous enterprise for the puted to poison ; and his 
benefit of their rival. Their- sister son Eomanu8,.who de- 
Helena, the wife of Constantine, re- rived that name from his 
vealed, or supposed, their treacherous maternal grandfather, ascended the 
design of assassinating her husband at throne of Constantinople. A prince 
the royal banquet. His loyal adherents who, at the age of twenty, coiud be 
wore alarmed, and the two usurpers suspected of anticipating his inheri* 
were prevented, seized, degraded mm tance, must have been already lost in 
the purple, and embarked for the same the public esteem ; yet Bomanus was 
island and monastery where their father rather weak than wicked; and the 
had been so lately confined. Old largest share of the guilt was trans- 
Komanus met them on the beach with ferred to his wife, Theophano, a 
a sarcastic smile, and after a just re- woman of base origin, masculine 
proach of their folly and ingratitude, spirit, and flagitious manners. The 
presented his Imperial colleagues with sense of personal glory and public 
an equhl idiare ot his water and vege- happiness, the true pleasures of 
table diet. In the fortieth year of his royalty, were unknown to the son of 
reign, Constantine the seventh obtained Constantine; and while ^ the two 
the possession of the Eastern world, brothers, Nicephorus and" Leo, tri- 
whicn he ruled, or seemed to rule, near umphed over the Saracens, the hours 
fifteen years. But ho was devoid of which the emperor owed to hi^' people 
that energy of eharacte«* which could were consumed in strenuous idleness, 
emerge into a life of action and glory ; In the morning hje visited the circus ; 
and the studies, which had amused and at noon he feasted the senators ; the 
dignified his leisure, were incompatible greater part of the afternoon he spent 
with the serious duties of a sovereign, in the sphcBristemm, or tennis-court, 
The emperor neglected the practice, to the only theatre of his victories ; from 
instruct his son Bomanus in the theory, thence he passed over to the Asiatic 
of government : while he indulged the side of the Bosphorus, hunted and 
habits of intemperance and sloth, he killed four wild hoars of the largest 
dropped the reins of the administration size, and returned to the palace, proudly 
into the hands of Helena his wife ; and content with the labours of the day. 
in the shifting scene of her favour and In strength and beauty he was con- 
caprice, each minister was regretted in spicuous above bis equals: tall and 
the promotion of a more worthless sue- straight as a young cypress, his oom- 
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plexion was fair and florid, his eyes 
aparkling, his shoulders broad, his nose 
long and aquiline. Yet even these per* 
lections wflre insufficient to fix the fove 
of Theophano; and, after a reign of 
four* years, she mingled for her 
husband the same deadly draught 
which she had composed for his father. 

By his marriage with this impious 
woman, Romanns the 
younger loft two eons, 
A.D. 963. jj Constantine 

IX., and two daughters, Theophano 
and Anne. The eldest sister was given 
to Otho II. , emperor of the West ; tlip 
younger became the wife of Wqiodomir, 
great duke and apostle of Russia, and, 
by the marriage of her grand-daughter 
with Henry L, king of France, the 
blood of the Macedonians, and perhaps 
of the Arsacides, still flows in the veins 
of the Bourbon line. After the death 
of her husband, the empress aspired to 
reign in the name of her sons, the elder 
of whom was five, and the younger 
only two, years of age ; but she soon 
felt the instability of a throne which 
was supported by asfemale who could 
not be esteemed, and two infants who 
could not be feared. Theophano looked 
around for a protector, and threw her* 
self into the arms of the bravest 
soldier ; her heart was capacious ; but 
the deformity of the new favourite 
rendered it more than prflbable that 
interest was the motive and excuse of 
her love. Hicephonis Fhocas united, 
in the popular opinion, the double merit 
of a hero and a saint. In the former 
character, his qualifications were genu* 
ine andSsplendid ; the descendant of a 
race, iliustrious by their military ex* 
ploits, he had displayed in every 
station ahd in every province, the 
couraffe of a soldier and the conduct 
•f a chief ; and Nicephoros was crowned 
with recent laurels, from the important 
conquest of the Isle of Crete. His re* 
ligion was of a more ambiguous cast ; 
and his hair-cloth, his fasts, his pious 
idioms, and his wish to retire from the 
business of the world, were a con- 
venient mask for his dark and danger. 

^ ^ Three yetnaad live moutha Leo DiMoaui 
loKiebahr,B7aUiita.ao.-M. 
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ous ambition. Yet be imposed on a 
holy patriarch, by whose iniiuence, and 
by a decree of the senate, he was in- 
trusted, during the minority of the 
young princes, with the absolute and 
independent command of the Oriental 
armies. As soon as he had secured the 
leaders and the troops, he boldly 
marched to Constantmople, trampled 
on his enemies, avowed his corres- 
pondence with the empress, and, with- 
out degrading her sons, assumed, with 
the title of Augnstuii the pre-eminence 
of rank and the plenitude of power. 
But his marriage with Theophano was 
‘refused by the same patriarch who bad 
placed the crown on his head : by his 
second nuptials he incurred a year of 
canonical penance ; * a bar of spiritual 
affinity; was opposed to their celebra- 
tion; and some evasibn^nd perjury 
were required to silence the scruples of 
the clergy and people. The popularity 
of the emperor was lost in the purple : 
in a reign of six years he provoked the 
hatred of strangers and subjects : and 
the hypocrisy and avarice of the first 
Nioephorus were revived in his suc- 
cessor. Hypocrisy 1 shall never justify 
or palliate ; out I will dare to observe, 
that the odious vice of avarice is of all 
others most hastily arraigned, and most 
mercifully condemned. In a private 
citizenr our judgment seldom expects 
an accurate scrutiny into his fortune 
and expense ; and in a steward of the 
public treasure, frugality is always a 
virtue, and the increase of taxes too 
often an indispensable duty. In the 
use of his patrimony, the generous 
temper of Nioephorus had been proved ; 
and the revenue was strictly applied to 
the service of the state : each spring 
the emperor marched in person against 
the Saracens ; and every Roman might 
oompute the employment of his taxes in 
triumphs, conquests, and the security of 
the Eastern barrier.t 

Among the warriors who promoted 
his elevation, and served tmder his 

* The oano&ieal objeotioa to the aanlase 
was hii relation of CMAdAw to htt soaa 

Plarop. ao.— TXf. 

t retook Anttoob. aadtaought home tti 
tiophr the ivoid of "the moit mhob and 
limpionstfahomet.” Leol)iBO.p.7&^ 

S 
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standard, a noble and valiant Arme- 
nian had duscrvwl and 
obtained the most cmiu* 
jlj* ent rewards. ^ The stature 
of John Zimisces was be- 
low the ordinary standard; but this 
diminutive body was endowed with 
strength, beauty, and the soul of a 
hero. By the jealousy of the emperor’s 
brother, ho was degraded from the 
office of general of the East, to that of 
director of the posts, and his murmurs 
were chastised with disgrace and exile. 
But Zimisces was ranked among the 
numerous lovers of tlie empress: on her 
intercession, he was permitted to reside 
at Ohalccdon, in the neighbourhood of 
the capital ; her bounty was repaid in 
his clandestine and amorous visits to 
the palace ; and Theophano coi^sented 
with ulacritf, to the death of an ugly 
and penurious husband. Sumo bold 
and trusty conspirators were concealed 
in her most private chambers : in the 
darkness of a winter night, Zimisces, 
with his principal companions, em- 
barked in a small boat, travers^ the 
Bosphorus, landed at the palace stairs, 
and silently ascended a ladder of ropes, 
which was cast down by the female 
attendants. Neither his own suspi- 
cions, nor the warnings of bis friends, 
nor l^e tardy aid of his brotlier ILeo, 
nor the fortress which he had erected 
in the palace, could protect Nicephorus 
from a domestic foe, at whose voice 
every door was opened to the assassins. 
As he slept on a bearskin on the ground, 
he was roused by their noisy intrusion, 
and thirty daggers dittered before his 
eyes. It is doubtful whether Zimisces 
imbrued his hands in t|ie blood of his 
sovereim ; but he enjoyed the inhuman 
spectacle of revenge.* The murder 
was protracted by insult and cruelty ; 
and as soon as the head of Nicephorus 
was shown from the window, the 
* According to Leo Biaconui, Zitniwes, after 
ordering the wounded emperor to be dragged to 
his feet, and heaping him with insult, to which 
the miserable man only replied by invoking the 
name of the *' mother of Uod," with his own 
hand plucked his beard, while bis accomplices 
beat out his teeth with the hilts of their swords, 
and then trampling him to the ground, drove 
his sword into his skull Leo Diac. in Niebuhr, 
Bjrs.aist.lviLe.8,p. 


tumult was hashed, and the Armenian 
was emperor of tiie East. On the day 
of his coronation, ho was stopped on 
the threshold of St. Sophia, by the 
intrepid patriarch, who charged his 
conscience with the deed of treason and 
blood, and required, as a sign of re- 
pentance, that ne should separate him- 
self from his more criminal associate. 
This sally of apostolic zeal was not 
offensive to the prince, since he could 
neither love nor tru^t a woman who 
had repeatedly violated the most sacred 
obligations; and Theophano, instead of 
sjmring his imperial fortune, was dis- 
missed with ignominy from his bed 
and palace. In their last interview^ 
she displayed a frantic and impotent 
rage; accused the ingratitude of her 
lover; assaulted, with words and blows, 
her son Basil, as he stood silent and 
submissive in the presence of a superior 
colleague ; and avowed her own prosti- 
tution in proclaiming the illegitimacy 
of his birth. The public indignation 
was appeased by her exile, and the 
punishment of the meaner accomplices : 
the death of an iifipopular prince was 
forgiven; and the guilt of Zimisces 
was forgotten in the splendour of his 
virtues. Perhaps his profusion was less 
useful to the state than the avarice of 
Nicophorus ; but his gentle and gener- 
ous behaviour delighted all who ap- 
proached his person ; and it was only 
in the paths of victory that he trod in 
the footsteps of his predecessor. The 
greatest part of his reign was employed 
in the camp and the field : his personal 
valour and activity were signalised on 
the Danube and the Tigris, the- ancient 
boundaries of the Roman world ; and by 
his double triumph over the Russians 
and the Saracens, no deserve*'! the titles 
of saviour of the empire, and conqueror 
of the East. In his last return froi^i 
Syria, he obsemd that the most fruit- 
ful lauds of his new provinces were 
possessed by the eunuchs. * ‘ And is it for 
tliem,” he exclaimed, with honest indig- 
nation, that wc have fouglit and con- 
quered ? Is it for them that wo shed our 
blood, and exhaust the treasures of 
our people?” The coraplainit, was re- 
etdioed to the palace, and the death of 
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Zimisces ia atrongly inarked with the 
luBpicion of poison. 

Under this usurpation, or regency, of 

Bull n. ant 

coaiuntineix. ful emperors, Basil and 
A.D. 976 . Constantine, had silently 
grown to the age of manhood. Their 
tender years had been incapable of do- 
minion: the respectful modesty of their 
attendance and salutation was due to 
the age and merit of their guardians : 
the childless ambition of those guard- 
ians had no tefaptation to violate 
their right of succession : their patri- 
mony was ably and faithfully adininit 
tered; and the premature jeath ot 
Zimisces was a loss, rather than a bene- 
fit, to the sons of Eoinanus. Their want 
of experience detained them twelve 
years longer the obscure and voluntary 
pupils of a minister, who extended his 
reign by persuading them to indulge 
the pleasures of youth, and to disdain 
the labours of government. . In this 
silken web, the weakness of Constan- 
tine was for ever entangled ; but his 
elder brother felt the impulse of genius 
and the desire of action ; he frowned, 
and the minister was no more. Basil 
was the acknowledged sovereign of 
Constantinople and the provinces of 
Europe ; but Asia was onpressed by 
two veteran generals, rhocas and 
Sclerus, who, alternately friends and 
enemies, subjects and rebels, main- 
tained their independence, and laboured 
to emulate the example of auccessful 
nsurpation. Against these domestic 
enemies the son of Romanos first drew 
hii sword, and they trembled In the 
preienc| of a lawful and high-spirited 
prince. The first, in the front of oattle, 
was thrown from his horse, by the stroke 
of poison, or an arrow* ; the second, who 
had been twice loaded with chains,* 
i^d twice invested with the purple, 
was desirous of ending in peace the 
small remainder of his days. As the 
aged suppliant approached the throne, 
with dim eyes and faltering steps, 
leaning on his two attendants, the em- 
peror exclaimed, in the insolcnoe of 
youth and power, **And is this the 



man who has so long been the object of 
our terror?” After he had connrmed 
his own authority, and tho peace of the 
empire, the trophies of Nicepborus and 
Zimisces would not sufTer their royal 
pupil to sleep in the palace. His long 
and frequent expeditions against the 
Saracens were rather glorious than use- 
ful to the empire ; but tho final de- 
struction of the kingdom of Bulgaria 
appears, since the time of Belisarius, the 
most important triumph of the Roman 
arms. Yet instead of applauding their 
victorious prince, his subjects detested 
the rapacious and rigid avarice of Basil ; 
*and in the imperfect narrative of his 
exploits, we can only discern the cour- 
age, patience, and ferociousness of a 
soldier. A vicious education, which 
could i)pt subdue his spirit, had clouded 
his mind; he was ignorant of every 
science ; and the remembrance of his 
learned and feeble grandsire might en- 
courage his real or aiTccted contempt of 
laws and lawyers, of artists and arts. 
Of such a character, in such on age, 
superstition took a firm and lasting 
possession ; after tho first licence of his 
youth, Basil the Second devoted his life, 
m tho palace and the camp, to the pen- 
ance of a hermit, wore the monastic 
habit nnder bis robes and armour, ob- 
served a vow of continence, and im- 
posed on his appetites a perpetual ab- 
stinence from wine and flesh. In the 
sixty-eighth year of his age, his martial 
spirit urged him to embark in person 
lor a holy war against the Saracens of 
Sicily ; he was prevented by death, and 
Basil, Bumamea the Slayer of the Bul- 
garians, was dismissed from the world 
with the blessipgs of the clergy and 
the curses of the people. After his 
decease, his brother Constantine en- 
joyed, about three years, the pou'cr, or 
rather the pleasures, of royalty ; and 
his only care was tho OMiuntimix. 
settlement of the succes- 
sion. He had enjoyed sixty-six years 
the title of Augustus ; and we reign of 
the two brothers is the longest, and 
most obscure, of the Byzantine history. 

A lineal succession of five cmnerors, 
in a period of one hundred ana sixty 
years, had attached the loyalty of the 
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Greeks to the Macedonian dynasty, mteful lover, she had platied h li 6 t 
Aonuwni which had been thrice re- wd a miserable MTetch, mchMuv.tii* 
ArgyruL spected by the usurpers of whose health and reason Papi^i^ 
LD,im. power. After the were impaired by epi* 

death of Constantine the Ninth, the leptic fits, and whose conscience was 
last male of the royal race, a new and tormented by despair and remorse, 
broken sccne^presents itself, and the The most skilful physicians of the mind 
accumulated years of twelve emperors and body were summoued to his aid ; 
do not equal the space of his single and his hopes were amused by frequent 
reign. His elder brother had preferred pilgrimages to the batiis, and to the 
his private chastity to the public in- tombs of the most popular saints ; the 
terest, and Goiistaiitine himself had monks applauded Ins penance, and ex- 
only three daughters; Eudocia, who cept restitution (but 'to whom should he 
took the veil, and Zoe and Theodora, have restored?), Michael sought every 
who were preserved till a mature age method of expiating his guilt. While 
in a state of ignorance and virginity, he groaned and prayed in sackcloth and 
When their marriage was discussed in ashes, his brother, the eunuch John, 
the council of their dying father, the smiled at his remorse, and enjoyed the 
cold or pious Theodora refused to give harvest of a crime of which himself was 
an heir to the empire, but hpr sister the secret and most guilty author. His 
Zoe presented herself a willing victim administration was only the art of sati- 
at the altar. Eomanus Argyrus, a ating his avarice, and Zoe became a 
patrician of a graceful person and kir captive in the palace of her fathers and 
reputation, was chosen for her husband, in the hands of her slaves. When he 
and, on his declining that honour, was perceived the irretrievable decline of 
informed that blindness or death was his brother’s health, he introduced his 
the second alternative. The motive of nephew, another Michael, who derived 
his reluctance was conjugal affection, his surname of^Calaphates from his 
but his faithful wife sacriticed her own father’s occupatiou in the careening of 
happiness to bis safety and greatness ; vessels : at the command of the eunuch, 
and her entrance into a monastery re- Zoe adopted for her bod, the son of a 
moved the only bar to the imperial mechanic ; and this fictitious heir was 
nuptials. After the decease of Con- invested with the title and purple of 
stantine, the scentre devolved to Ko- the Cesnrs, in the presence of the 
manus the Tliira ; but his labours at senate ami clergy. So feeble was the 
home and abroad were equally feeble character of Zoe, that she was oppressed 
and fruitless ; and the mature age, the by the liberty and power which she re- 
forty-eight years of Zoe, were less covered by the death of the Paphlagon- 
favourable to the hopes of pregnancy ian ; and at the end of four days, she 
than to the indulgence of pleasure, placed the crown on the head of Michael 
Her favourite chamberlain was a hand- the B'ifth, who had protested, \pth tears 
some Faphlagonian af the name of and oaths, that he should MiehMiT. 
Michael, whose first trade had bceu ever reign the first and 
that of a money-ohangor ; and Ho- most obedient ot her sub- 
manus, either from gratitude or equity, jects. The only act of his short reign 
connived at their criminal intercourse, was his 1)086 ingratitude to his be^e- 
or accepted a slight assurance of their factors, the eunuch and the empress, 
innocence. But Zoe soon justified the The disgrace of the former was pleasing 
Roman maxim, that every adulteress to the public; but the murmurs, and at 
is capable of poisoning her husband; length the clamours, of Constantinople 
and the death ot Romanus was instantly de^ored the exile of Zoe, the daughter 
followed by the scandalous marriage of so many emperors; her vioes were 
and elevation of Michael the Four£. forgotten, and Michael waa taught 
Theexpectationsof Zoe were, however, that there is a period in ^hich the 
dinppmted ; initead of a vi^roni and palaenoe of the tamest slaves risM into 
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fary and revenge. The citizens of and as they wished to prolong their 
every degree assemhlod in a forniidahle dominion, they persuaded the aged 
tumult whfth lasted three days ; they nrinoess to notninate for her successor 
besieged the palace, forced the gates, Michael the Sixth. The surname of 
recalled their Zoe from her Stratiotim declares his mohMivi 

prison, Theodora from her monastery, military profession ; but stratiotini. 
zoaftBd condemned the son the 'crazy and decrepid 
Tiiaodora. of Calaphates to the loss veteran could only see with the eyc{^ 
A.i>.iQa jjjg eyes or of his life, and execute with the hands, of his 
For the first time, the Greeks beheld ministers. Whilst ho ascended the 
with surprise tl^ two royal sisters throne, Theodora sunk into the grave ; 
seated on the same throne, presiding in the last of the Macedonian or Bssilian 
the senate, and dving audience to the dynasty. 1 have hastily reviewed 
ambassadors of the nations. But thia and gladly dismiss, this shameful and 
singular union subsisted no mere than destructive period of twenty-eight 
two months ; the two sovereigns, their vears, in which the Greeks, degraded 
tempers, interests, and adherents, were below the common level of servitude, 
secretly hostile to each other ; and as were transferred like a henl of cattle by 
Theodora was still averse to marriage, the chojeo or caprice of two impotent 
the indefatigable Zoe, at the age of females. 

sixty, consented, for the public good, From this night of slavery, a ray of 
to sustain the embraces of a third freedom, or at least of 
husband, and the censures of the Greek spirit, begins to emerge : Oo^ni. 
church. His name and number were the Greeks either pre- 
coniteBtiae X. Constantine the Tenth, served or revived the nse of suman.es, 
Koaomwhu. ^nd the epithet of Month which perpetuate the fame of hereditary 
maclm^ the single combatant, must virtue ; and we now discern the rise, 
have been expressive of his valour and succession, and alliances of the last 
victory in some public or private quarrel, dynasties of Constantinople and Trebi- 
But his health was broken by the tor- zond. The Comnenit who upheld for a 
tures of the gout, and Ills dissolute reign while the fate of the sinking empire, 
was spent in the alternative of sickness assumed the honour of a Koman origin : 
and pleasure. A fair and noble widow but the family had been long since 
had accompanied CouStantille in his transported from Italy to Asia. Their 
exile to the Isle of Lesbos, and Sclerena patrimonial estate was situate in the 
gloried in the appellation of his mistress, district of Castamona, in the neighbour- 
After bis marriage and elevation, she hood of the Euxine ; and one of their 
was invested wim the title and pomp chiefs who had already entered the paths 
of Avgusta, and occupied a oonti^ous of ambition, revisited with affection, 
apartmelt in the palace, The lawful perhaps with regret, the modest though 
consort (such was the delicacy or cor- honourable dwelling of his fathers, 
ruption of Zoe) consented to this strange The first of their lino was the illustrious 
and scandalous partition ; and the em- Manuel, who, in the reign of the second 
peror appeared in public between his Basil, contributed by war and treaty to 
wife and his concubine. He survived appease the troubles of the East : he 
them both ; but the last measures of left in a tender age, two sons, Isaac 
Constantine to change the order of sue- and John, whom, with the conscious- 
c^ion were prevented by the more ness of desert, he bequeathed to the 
vigilant friends of Theodors ; and after gratitude and favour of his sovereign. 
ShMdan. his decease, she resumed, The noble youths were carefully trained 
A.n. UM. ^[th tiie general consent, in the learning of the monastery, the 
the possession of her inheritance. In arts of the palace, and the exercises of 
her Domei and by the influence of four the camp : and from the domestic 
eunuchs, the Eastern world was peace- service of the mrds, they were rapidly 
ably goy^ed fibout nineteen months ; promoted to the command of piovmcsi 
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And armies. Thoir fraternal union of the state. The decline of his health 
doubled the force and reputation of the and vigour suspended the operation of 
Comneni, and their ancient nobility active virtue ; and the prospect of ap- 
was illustrated by the marriage of the proacliing death determined him to in- 
two brothers, with a captive princess terpose some moments between life and 
of Bulgaria, and the daughter of a eternity. But instead of leaving the 
patrician, who had obtained the name empire as the marriage portion of his 
of Oha^m from the number of enemies daughter, his reason and inclination 
whom he had sent to the infernal shades, concurred in the prcfereuceof his brother 
The soldiers had served with reluctant John, a soldier, a patriot, and the father 
loyalty a series of effeminate masters ; of five sons, the fu^re pillars of an 
the elevation of Michael the Sixth was hereditary succession. ;His first modest 
a personal insult to the more deserving reluctance might be tbi natural dictates 
generals ; and their discontent was in- of discretion and tenderness, but his 
flamed by the parsimony of the emperor^ obstinatp and successful perseverance, 
and the insolence of the eunuchs. They however it may dazzle with the show of 
secretly assembled in tlie sanctuary of virtue, must be censured as a criminal 
St. Sophia, and the votes of the military desertion of his duty, and a rare offence 
synod would have been unanvjnous in against his family and country. The 
favour of the old and valiant Catacalon, purple which he had refused was ac- 
if the patriotism or modesty of the cepted by Constantine Ducas, a friend 
veteran had not suggested the import- of the Comnenian house, and whose 
ance of birth as well as merit in the noble birth was adorned with the ex- 
choice of a sovereign. Isaac Comnenus perience and reputation of civil policy, 
was approved by general consent, and In the monastic habit, Isaac recovered 
the associates separated without delay his health, and survived two years his 
to meet in the plains of Phrygia at the voluntary abdication. At the command 
head of their respective squadrons and of his abbot, he observed the rule of St. 
detachments. The cause of Michael Basil, and executed the most servile 
was defended in a single battle by the offices of the convent : but his latent 
mercenaries of the imperial guard, who vanity was gratified by the frequent 
wore aliens to the public interest, and and respectful visits of the reining 
animated only by a principle of honour monarch, who revered in his person the 
and gratitude. After their defeat, the character Of a benefactor and a saint, 
fears of the emperor solicited a treaty. If Constantine the Eleventh were in- 
which was almost accepted by the deed the subject most ooBgtutt&iXi 
moderation of the Comnenian. But the worthy of empire, we must Dacu, 
former was betrayed by his ambassadors, pity the deWement of 
and the latter was prevented by his the age and nation in which he was 
friends. The solitary Michael sub- chosen. In the labour of pueri^ decla- 
mitted to the voice of the people ; the mations, he sought, without obtaming, 
patriarch annulled their oath of allegi- the crown of eloquence, more precious, 
ance ; and as he shaved the head of the in his opinion, than that of ^me ; and 
royal monk, congratulated his beneficial in the subordinate .functions of a judge, 
exchange of temporal royalty for the he forgot the duties of a sovereign and 
kingdomof heaven; an exchange, how- a warrior. Far from imitating the 
ever, which the priest, on his own patriotic indifference of the authors of 
account, would probably have declined, his greatness, Ducas was anxious only 
By the hands of the same patriarch, to secure, at the expense of the republic, 
Isaac Comnenus was solemnl v crowned ; the power and prosperity of his children, 
the sword which he inscribed on his His three smis, Michael the Seventh, 
coins might be an offensive symbol, if Andronicus the First, and Constantine 
it implied his title by conquest ; but the Twelfth, were invested, iir a tender 
this sword would have been drawn age, with the equal title of Augustus ; 
against the foreign and domestic enemies and the succession was speedily ppened 
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by their father's death, His widow, wife had been thrust into a monastery, 
Endoda. Eudocia, was intrusted and the subjects of Eomanus had em- 
I.D. 1007. with the administration ; braced the rigid maxim of the civil law, 
but experroncc had taught the jealousy that a prisoner in the hands of the 
of the dying monarch to protect his enemy is deprived, as by the stroke of 
sons from the danger of her second death, of all the publio and private 
nuptials ; and her solemn engagement, rights of a citizen. In the general con- 
attested by the principal senators, was sternation, the Csesar John asserted the 
deposited in the hands of the patriarch, indefeasible right of his KicbuiviL 
Before the end of seven months, the thrccnephews;Constanti- |!355j552i 
wants of Eudocia^ or those of the state, nople listened to his voice : conit&ntuii m 
called aloud foretho male virtues of a and the Turkish captive 
soldier ; and her heart had already was proclaimed in the capital, ai^ re- 
chosen Eomanus Diogenes, whom she ceived on the frontier, as an enemy of 
raised from the scaffold to the throne.^ the republic. Eomanus was not more 
The discovery of a trcasonabls attempt fortunate in domestic than in foreign 
had exposed him to the severity of the war : the loss of two battles compelled 
laws : his beauty and valour absolved him to yield, on the assurance of fair 
him in the eyes of the empress ; and and honourable treatment ; but his 
Eomanus, from a mild exile, was re- enemies were devoid of faith or human- 
called on the second day to the com- ity ; and after the cruel extinction of 
mand of the Oriental armies. Her his sight, his wounds were left to bleed 
royal choice was yet unknown to the and corrupt, till in a few days he was 
public ; and the promise which would relieved from estate of misery. Under 
have betrayed her falsehood and levity, the triple reign of the house of Ducas, 
was stolen by a dexterous emissary the two younger brothers were reduced 
from the ambition of the patriarch, to the vain honours of the purple ; but 
Xiphilin at first allljged tlio sanctity of the oldest, the pusillanimous Michael, 
oaths and the sacred nature of a trust ; was incapable of sustaining the Eoman 
but a whisper, that his brotiior was the sceptre; and his surname dPvLTopmm 
future emperor, relaxed his scruples, denotes the reproach which he shared 
and forced him to confess that the with an avaricious favourite, who en- 
public safety was the supreme law. hanced the price, and diminished the 
He resigned the important paper : and measure, of wheat. In the school of 
when his hopes were confoAided by the Psellus, and after the example of his 
Komumirn. nomination of Eomanus, mother, the son of Eudocia made some 
Dioguiei. }iQ could no longer regain proficiency in philosophy and rhetoric ; 
his security, retract his declarations, but his charactei^M'as degraded, rather 
nor oppose the second nuptials of the than ennobled, by the virtues of a monk 
empress. Yet a murmur was heard in and the learning of a sophist Strong 
the pflace ; and the barbarian guards in the contempt of their sovereign and 
had raised their battle-axes in the cause their own esteem, two generals, at the 
of the house of Ducas, till the young head of the European and Asia^o 
princes i^ero soothed by the tears of legions, assumed the purple at Adria- 
their mother and the solemn assurances nople and Nice. Their revolt was in 
the fidelity of their guardian, who the same month ; they bore the same 
filled the imperial station with dignity name of Nicephorus; but the twocandi- 
and honour. Hereafter 1 shall relate dates were ^tinguished by the sur- 
his vahant but unsuccessful efforts to names of Bryennius and Botaniates : 
resist the progress of the Turks. His the former in the maturity of wisdom 
defeat and captivity infiicteda deadly and courage, the letter conspicuous only 
wound on the Byzantine monarchy of by the memory of his past exploits, 
the East ; and after he was released While Botaniates advanced with cauti- 
from tils chains of the sultan, he vainly ous and dilatory steps, his active com- 
sought his wife aod his subjects. His petitor stood in arms before the gates 
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of Constantinople. Thoname*ofBrycn- was accused of tFeaBon, and banishe^ 
niuB was illustrious ; his cause was by the sons of Dncas, to an island in 
popular ; but his licentious troops could the Propontis. The two brothers soon 
not be restrained from burning and emerged into favour and action, fought 
pillaging a suburb ; and the people, who by each other’s side against the rebels 
would nave hailed the rebel, rejected and barbarians, and adhered to the Em- 
and repulsed the incendiary of his peror Michael, till he was deserted by 
country This change of the public the world and by himself. In his first 
opinion was favourable to Botaniates, interview with Botaniates, "Prince,” 
who at length, with an army of Turks, said Alexius, with a noble frankness, 
approached the shores of Ghalcedon. "my duty rendered me your enemy; 
A formal invitation, in the name of the the decrees of Qod aCd of the people 
patriarch, the synod, and the senate, have made me vour subject. Judge of 
was circulated through the streets of my future loyalty by my past opposi- 
Constantinople ; and the general as- gtion.” The successor of Michael enter- 
sembly, in the dome of St. Sophia, de- tained hif.i with esteem and confidence: 
bated, with order and calmness, on the his valour was employed against throe 
choice of their sovereign. The guards rebels, who disturbed the peace of the 
of Michael wr*nld have dispersed this empire, or at least of the emperors, 
unarmed multitude ; but the feeble em- Ursel, Bryennius, and Basilacius, were 
peror, applauding his own moderation formidable by their numerous forces 
and clemency, resigned the ensigns of and military fame : they were succes- 
royalty, and was rewarded with the sively vanquished in the field, and led 
monastic habit, and the title of Arch- in chains to the foot of the throne; and 
bishop of Ephesus. He loft a son, a whatever treatment they might receive 
Constantine, bom and educated in the from a timid and cruel court, they ap- 
purple ; and a daughter of the house of plauded the clemency, as well as the 
Ducas illustrated the blood, and con- courage, of their 6t>n^ueror. But the 
firmed the succession, of the Comnenian loyalty of the Comneni was soon tainted 
dynasty. by fear and suspicion ; nor is it easy to 

John Comnenus, the brother of the settle between a subject and a despot, 
metsiwrunL Isaac, survived thedebtof gratitude, which the former 

in peace and dignity his is tempted to claim by a revolt, and the 
generous refusal of the latter to dijichocge by an executioner, 
sceptre. By his wife Anne, a woman The refusal of Alexius to march against 
of masculine spirit and poliev, he left a fourth rebel, the husband of his sister, 
eight children: the. three daughters destroyed the merit or memory of his 
multiplied the Comnenian alliances with past services : the favourites of Botani- 
the noblest of the Greeks : of the five ates provoked the ambition which they 
sons, Manuel was stopped by a prema- apprehended and accused ; and the ro- 
ture death ; Isaac and Alexius restored treat of the two brothers mig^t be 
the Imperial greatness di' their house, justified by the defence of their life or 
which was enjoyed without toil or liberty. ThewomSnof the fapiily were 
danger by the two younger brethren, deposited in a sanctuary, respected by 
Adnan and Nicephorus. Alexius, the tyrants : the men, mounted on horse* 
third and most illustrious of the tiack, sallied from the city, and erected^ 
brothers, was endowed by nature with the standard of civil war. The soldiers, 
the choicest gifts both of mind and who had been gradually assembled in 
body: they were cultivated by a liberal the capital and the neighbourhood, 
education, and exercised in the school were devoted to the cause of a victori- 
ofobedihnee and adversity. The youth ous and injured leader: the ties of 
was dismissed from the perils of the common interest and domestic alliance 
Turkish war by the paternal care of secured the attachment of we house of 
the EmnerorRomanus; but the mother Ducas: and the generous dispute of 
of the Comneni, with her aspiring race, the Oowneni was terminated oy the 
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decisive resolution of Isaac, who was 
the iirst to invest his younger brother 
with the name and ensigns of royalty. 
They rctufhed to Constantinople, to 
threaten rather than besiege that im* 
pregnable fortress ; but the fidelity of 
the guards was corrupted ,* a gate was 
surprised, and the fleet was occupied 
by the active courage of George Paiso* 
logus, who fought against hu father, 
without foreseeing that he laboured for 
his posteritv. ittexius ascended the 
throne ; and his aged competitor dis- 
appear^ in a monastery. An army of 
various nations was gratified with th» 
pillage of th&city ; but the public dis- 
orders were expiated by the tears and 
fasts of the Comneni, who submitted to 
every penance compatible with the pos- 
session of the empire. 

The life of the Emperor Alexius has 
AiexiuL deimeated by a fa- 
vourite daughter, who 
was inspired by a tender 
regard for his person and a laudable 
zeu to perpetuate his virtues. Con- 
scious of die just suspicion of her 
readers, the Princes! Anna Comnena 
repeatedly protests, that, besides her 
personal knowledge, she had searched 
the discourse and writings of the most 
respectable veterans : that after an in- 
terval of thirty vears, forgotten by, 
and forgetful of, the world, her mourn- 
ful solitude was inaccessiblS to hope 
and fear ; and that truth, the naked, 
perfect truth, was more dear and sacred 
tium the memory of her parent Yet, 
instead of the simplicity of style and 
narrative which wins our belief, an 
elaboratl i^ectation of rhetoric and 
science betrays in every page the vanity 
of a female author. The genuine char- 
acter of Alexius is lost in a vague 
constellation of virtues ; and the per- 
p%tual strain of Mnegyric and apology 
awakens our jealousy, to question the 
veracity of the historian and the merit 
of the hero. We cannot, however, re- 
fuse her jndidotts and important re- 
mark, that the disoi^ers of the times 
were the misfortune and the glory of 
Alexias ; and that every calamily which 
can afflidt a declining empire was ac- 
oumulated on his reign by the justice 


of Heaven and the vices of his prede- 
cessors. In the East, the victorious 
Turks had spread, from Persia to the 
Hellespont, the reign of the Koran and 
the Crescent: the West was invaded 
by the adventurous valour of the 
Normans; and, in the moments of 
peace, the Danube poured forth new 
swarms, who had gained, in the science 
of war, what they had lost in the fero- 
ciousness of manners. The sea was not 
less hostile than the land ; and while 
the frontiers were assaulted by an open 
enemy, the palace was distracted with 
peret treason and conspiracy. On a 
sudden, the banner of the Cross was 
displayed by the Latins ; Europe was 
precipitated on Asia; and Constanti- 
nople had almost been swept away by 
this impetuous deluge. In the tempest, 
Alexius steered the Imperial vessel with 
dexterity and courage. At the head of 
his armies, he was bold in action, skil- 
fnl in stratagem, patient of fatigue, 
ready to improve his advantages, and 
rising from his defeats with inexhaust- 
ible vigour. The discipline of the 
camp was revived, and a new genera- 
tion of men and soldiers was created by 
the example and the precepts of their 
leader. In bis intercourse with the 
Latins, Alexius was patient and artful: 
his discerning eye pervaded the new 
system of on unknown world ; and 1 
shall hereafter describe the superior 
policy with which he balanced tne in- 
terests and passions of the champions 
of the first orusode. In a long reign of 
thirty-seven years, he sobdaed and 
pardoned the envy of bis equals : the 
kwB of public and private ord»i were 
restored : the sets of wealth and science 
were cultivated : the limits of the em- 
pire were enlarged in Europe and Asia ; 
and the Comnenian sceptre was trans- 
mitted to his children m the third and 
fourth generation. Yet the difficultioa 
of the times betrayed some defects in 
his character, and have exposed his 
memory to some just or ungenerous 
reproaok* The reader may possibly 
smile at the lavish praise which bm 
daughter so often bestows on a flymg 
hero : the weakness or prudence of his 
situation might be mittaReu (or a want 
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of personal courage ; and his political her brother, and when the design was 
arts are branded by tlie Latins with prcventedbythefcarsor scruples of her 
the names of deceit and dissimulation, ksband, she passionately exclaimed, 
The increase of the male and female that nature had mistaken thb two sexes, 
branches of his family adorned the and liad endowed Bryennius with the 
throne, and secured the succession; soul of a woman. The two sons of 
but their princely luxury and pride Alexius, John and Isaac, maintained 
offended the patricians, exhausted the the fraternal concord, the hereditary 
revenue, and insulted the misery of the virtue of their race ; and the younger 
people. Anna is a faithful witness that brother was content with the title of 
his happiness was destroyed, and his SebastoercUw't which approached the 
health was broken, by the cares of a dignity, without sharing the power, of 
public life : the patience of Constanti- the emperor. In the same person, the , 
nople was fatigued by the length and claims of primogeniture and merit were j 
severity of his reign; and before Alexi- fortunately united ; his swarthy com* 
us expired, he had lost the love andf plexionyvharsh features, and diminutive 
reverence of his subjects. The clergy stature, had suggested the ironical sur- 
could not forgive his application of the name of Calo* Johannes, or Jolm the 
sacred riches to the defence of the state; Handsome, which his grateful subjects 
butthcyapplauded his theological learn* more seriously applied to the beauties 
ing and ardent zeal for the orthodox of his mind. After the discovery of 
faith, which he defended with his her treason, the life and fortune of 
tongue, his pen, and his sword. His Anne were justly forfeited to the laws, 
ciiaracter was degraded by the super- Her life was spared by the clemency of 
stition of the Greeks ; and the same the emperor ; but ho visited the pomp 
ineonsistent principle of human nature and treasures of her palace, ana be- 
enjoined the emperor to found an stowed the rich confiscation on the 
hospital fur the poor and infirm, and to most deserving of his friends. That 
direct the execution of a heretic, who respectable friend, Axuch, a slave of 
was burnt alive in the square of St. Turkish extraction, presumed to de- 
Sophia. Even the sincerity of his moral cline tlic gift, and to intercede for the 
and religious virtues was suspected by criminal : his generous master ap- 
the persons who had passed their lives plauded and imitated the virtue of his 
in his familiar confidence. In his last favourite, ^und the reproach or corn- 
hours, when he was pressed by his wife plaint of w injured lirother, was the 
Irene to alter the succession, he raised only chastisement of the guilty prin- 
his head, and breathed a pious cjacula- cess. After this example of clemency, 
tion on the vanity of this world. The the remainder of his reign was never 
indignant reply of the empress maybe in- disturbed by oonspiraev or rebellion : 
scribed as an epitaph on his tomb, "Yon feared by his nobles, beloved by his 
die, as you have lived— A btfocrixs 1” people, John was never reducAl to the 
It was the wish of Iisno to supplant painful necessity of punishing, or even 
joiia,orOaio- the oldest of her surviving of prdoning, his persomd enemies. 

SOUS, in favour of her Durmg his government of twenty-five 
daughter, the Princess years, the penalty of death was abol- 
Anne, wliose philosophy would not ished in the Roman, Empire, a law bf 
have refused the weight of a diadem, merej^ most delightful to the humane 
But the order of mam succession was theonst, but of which the practice, in 
asserted bv the friends of their country; a large and vicious community, is 
the lawful heir drew the royal signet seldom consistent with the publio 
from the finger of hU insensible or safety. Severe to himself, indulgent 
oonscions father, and the empire obeyed to others, chaste, frugal, abstemious, 
the master of the palace. Anna Com- the philosophic Marcus would not have 
aena was stimulated by ambition and disdained the artless virtues oi bis sue- 
revenge to conspire against tlie life of oessor, derived from his heart, and not 
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borrowed from the schools. He do- the person of Isaac in honourable con- 
spised and moderated the stately mag- dnement, and purchased, with a gift of 
nthccnce qf the Byzantine court, so two hundred pounds of silver, the 
oppressive to the people, so contempt- leading ecclesiastics of St Sophia, who 
ible to the eye of reason. Under such possessed a decisive voice in the con- 
a prince, innocence had nothing to fear, sccration of an emperor. With his 
and merit had everything to hope; veteran and adectlonate troops, Manuel 
and, without assuming the tyrannic soon visited Constantinople; his brother 
office of a censor, he introduced a acquiesced in the title of Sebastocrator ; 
gradual though visible reformation in his subjects admired the lofty stature 
the public and private manners of Con- and martial graces of their new sove- 
stantinople. Thfi only defect of this reign, and listened with credulity to 
accomnhshed character, was the frailty the Ottering promise, that ho blended 
of noble minds, the love of arms and the wisdom of age with the activity 
military glory. Yet the frequent ex^ «nd vigour of youth. By the experi- 
peditions of John the Handsdhie may ence of his government, they were 
be justified, at least in their principle, taught that he emulated the spirit, and 
by the necessity of repelling the Turks shared the talents, of his father, whose 
from the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, social virtues were buried in the grave. 
Tlio sultan of Iconium was connnod to A rcigil of thirty-seven years is filled 
his capital, the barbarians were driven by a perpetual though various warfare 
to the mountains, and the maritime against the Turks, the Christians, and 
provinces of Asia enjoyed the transient the hordes of the wdlderness beyond the 
blessings of their deliverance. From Danube. The arms of Manuel were 
Constantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, exercised on Mount Taurus, in the plains 
he repeatedly marched at the head of a of Hungary, on the coast of Italy and 
victorious army, and in the sieges and Egypt, and on the seas of Sicily and 
battles of this holy w, his Latin allies Greece: the influence of his ne^otia- 
were astonished by the superior spirit tions extended from Jerusalem to Komo 
and prowess of a Greek. As he began and Russia ; and the Byzantine mon- 
to indulge the ambitions hope of restor- archy, for a while, became an object of 
ing the ancient limits of the empire, as respect or terror to the powers of Asia 
he revolved in his mind the Euphrates and Europe. Educated in the silk and 
and Tigris, the dominion of«Syria, and purple of the East, Manuel possessed 
the conquest of Jerusalem, the thread the iron temper of a soldier, which can- 
of his life and of the public felicity was nut easily be paralleled, except in the 
broken by a singular accident. He lives of Richard 1. of England, and of 
hunted the wild Wr in the valley of Charles the XII. of Sweden. Such 
Anazarbus, and had fixed his javelin in was his stren^h and exercise in arms, 
the bo(]^ of the furious animal ; but in that Raymond, snmamed the Hercules 
the struggle, a poisoned arrow dropped of Antioch, was incapable of wielding 
from his quiver, and a slight wound in the lance and! buckler of the Greek 
his hand, yhich produced a mortifica* emperor. In a famous tournament, he 
tion, WAS ktal to the best and greatest -entered the lists on a fiery courser, and 
^ the Comneuion princes. overturned in his first career two of the 

A prematnre death bad swept away stoutest of the Italian knights. The 
]iuiu«L the two eldest sons of first in the charge, the last in the re- 
A.n utt. johQ the Handsome ; of treat, his friends and his enemies alike 
the two survivors, Isaac and Manuel, trembled, the former for hU safety, imd 
his judgment or affection preferred the the latter for their own. After posting 
younger ; and the choice of their dying an ambuscade in a wood, he rode 
prince was ratified by the soldiers, who forwards in search of some perilous 
had aprilfiuded the valour of his favour- adventure, accompanied only by his 
ite in tno Turkish war. The faithful brother and the faithful^ Axuch, who 
Axuch hastened to the capital, secured refused to desert their soverrign. 
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Eighteen horsemen, after a short com* singular feature in the character d 
bat, fled before them : but the numbers Manuel, is the contrast and vicissitude 
of the enemy increased : the march of of labour and sloth, of hardiness and 
the reinforcement was tardy and fear* effeminacy. In war he secmW ignorant 
ful, and Manuel, without receiving a of peace, in peace he appeared incapable 
wound, cut his way through a squadron of war. In the field he slept in the sun 
of five hundred Turks. In a battle or in the snow, tired in the longest 
against the Hungarians, impatient of marches the strenuth of his men and 
the slowness of his troons, he snatched horses, and shared with a smile the 
a standard from the head of the column, abstinence or diet of the camp. No 
and was the first, almost alone, who sooner did he return to Constantinople, 
passed a bridge that separated him than he resigned hknself to the arts 
from the enemy. In the same country, and pleasures of a life of Inxnry : the 
after transporting his army beyond the expense of his dress, his table, and his 
Save, he sent back the boats, with an, palace, surpassed the measure of his 
order, under pain of death, to their predeceasors, and whole summer days 
commander, that he should leave him were idly wasted in the delicious isles 
to conquer or die on that hostile land, of the Propontis, in the incestuous love 
In the siege of Corfu, towing after him of his niece Theodora. The double 
a captive galley, the emperon stood cost of a warlike and dissolute prince 
aloft on the poop, opposing against the exhausted the revenue, and multiplied 
volleys of darts aud stones, a large the taxes ; and Manuel, in the distress 
buckler and a flowing sail ; nor could of bis last Turkish camp, endured a 
he have escaped inevitable death, had bitter reproach from the mouth of a 
not the Sicilian admiral enjoined his desperate soldier. As he quenched his 
archers to respect the person of a hero, thirst, ho complained that the water of 
In one day, he is said to have slain a fountain was mingled with Christian 
above forty of the barbarians with his blood. **It is no% the first time,” ex- 
own hand; he returned to the camp, claimed a voice from the crowd, *Hbat 
dragging along four Turkish prisoners, you have drank, 0 emperor, the blood 
whom he had tied to the rings of his of your Christian subjects.” Manuel 
saddle : he was ever the foremost to Comnenus was twice married, to the 
provoke or to accept a single combat ; virtuous Bertha or Irene of Germany, 
aud the gigarUic cnampioiis, who en* and to the^ beauteous Maria, a hVench 
countered his arm, were transpierced by or Latin princess of Antioch. The only 
the lance, or cut asunder by the sword, daughter of his first wife was destined 
of the invincible Manuel. The story of for Bela, an Hungarian prince, who was 
his exploits, which appears as a model educated at Constantinople under the 
or a copy of the romances of chivalry, name of Alexius ; and tne consumma* 
may induce a reasonable suspicion of tion of their nuptials might have trans- 
the veracity of the Greeks : 1 will not, ferred the Roman sceptre to a'hice of 
to vindicate their credit^ endanger my free and warlike barbarians. But as 
own ; yet I may observe, that, in the soon as Maria of «Antioch h^ mven a 
long scries of their annals, Manuel is son and heir to the empire, the pre* 
the only prince who has been the sub* sumptive rights of Bela were abolished, 
ject of similar exag^ration. With the and he was deprived of his promised 
valour of a soldier, he did not unite the bride ; but the Hungarian prince re- 
skill or prudence of a general : his vie* sumed his name and the kingdom of 
tories were not productive of any per- his fathers, and displayed such virtues 
manent or useful conquest ; and his as might excite the regret and envy of 
Turkish laurels were blasted in his last the .Greeks. The son of Maria was 
unfortunate campaign, in which he lost nam^ Alexius ; and at the age of 
bis army in the mountains of Pisidia, ten years he ascended the Byzantine 
and owM his deliverance to the gene* throne, after his father's decease had 
rosity of the sult%ii. But the most eloied the glories of the C^enia^ 
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rbe fraternal concord of the two sons 
of the groat Alexius, had 
A^us?* been sometimes clouded 
chutt^r mA by an opposition of in- 
of iSSrSSS" t«**eBt and passion. By 
ambition, Isaac the Sebas- 
tocrator was excited to flight and re- 
bellion, from whence he was reclaimed 
by the firmness and clemency of John 
the Handsome. The errors of Isaac, 
the father of the emperors of Trebizond, 
were short and >^nial ; but John, the 
elder of bis sons, renounced lor ever his 
religion. Provoked by a real or im- 
aginary insult of his uncle, ho escaped 
from the Roman to the Turkish camp : 
his apostasy was rewarded with the 
sultan’s daughter, the title of Chelebi, 
or noble, and the inheritance of a 
princely estate ; and in the fifteenth 
century, Mahomet 11. boasted of his 
Imperial descent from tlie Gomnenian 
family. Andronicus, the younger 
brother of John, son of Isaac, and 
grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is one 
of the most conspicuous characters of 
the age; and his genuine adventures 
might form the subji^t of a verv singu- 
lar romance. To justify the choice of 
three ladies of royal birth, it is incum- 
bent on mo to observe, that their fortu- 
nate lover was cast in the best propor- 
tions of strength and beauty ; and that 
the want of the aofter graces was sup- 
plied by a manly countenoflee, a lofty 
stature, athletic muscles, and the air 
and deportment of a soldier. The pre- 
servation, in his old age, of health and 
vigour, was the reward of temperance 
and exercise. A piece of bread and a 
drauglt# of water was often his sole 
and evening repast ; and if he tasted of 
a wild boar, or a stagi which he had 
roasted with his own hands, it was the 
well-eamed fruit of a laborious chase. 
Bexterons in arms, he was ignorant of 
fear; his persuasive eloquence could 
bend to every situation and character 
of life: his style, though not his 
practice, was fashioned by the example 
of Bt Paul ; and, in every deed of mis- 
chief, he haid a heart to resolve, a head 
to contrive, and a hand to execute. In 
his youth, after the death of the Em- 
peror John, he followed the retreat of 


the Roman army ; but in the march 
through Asia Minor, design or accident 
tempted him to wander in the moun- 
tains : the hunter was encompassed by 
the Turkish huntsmen, and he remained 
^e time a reluctant or willing captive 
in the power of the sultan. His virtues 
and vices recommended him to the 
favour of his cousin : he shared the 
perils and the pleasures of Manuel; 
and while the emperor lived in public 
incest with his niece Theodora, the 
aflections of her sister Eudocia were 
seduced and enjoyed by Andronicus. 
Above the decencies of her sex and 
'rank, she gloried in the name of his 
concubine; and both the palace and 
the camp could witness that slie slept, 
or watched, in the arms of her lover. 
She accompanied him to his military 
command of Cilicia, the first scene of 
his valour and imprudence. He 
pressed, with active ardour, the siege 
of Mopsuestia ; the day was employed 
in the boldest attacks ; but the nmht 
was wasted in song and dance ; and a 
band of Greek comedians formed the 
choicest part of his retinae. Androni- 
cus was surprised by the sally of a 
vigilant foe ; but, while his troops fled 
in disorder, his invincible lance trans- 
pierced the thickest ranks of the Arme- 
nians. On his return to the Imperial 
camp in Macedonia, ho was received by 
Manuel with public smiles and a private 
reproof ; but the duchies of Naissus, 
Brauiseba, and Castoria, were the re- 
ward or consolation of the unsuccessful 
general. Eudocia still attended his 
motions: at midnight, their tent was 
suddenly attacked by her angry 
brothers, imps^ieut to expiate her in- 
famy in his blood : his daring spirit 
refused her advice, and the disguise of 
a female habit; and boldly starting 
from bis couch, he drew his sword, 
and cut Ms way through the numerous 
assassins. It was here that he first 
betrayed his ingratitude and treachery : 
he engaged in a treasonable correspond- 
ence with the king of Hungary and 
the German emperor : approached the 
royal tent at a suspicious nonr, with a 
drawU sword, and, under the mask of a 
Latin soldier, avowed an intention d 
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revenge against a mortal foe ; and im- the night the garden- wall d thepalaoO, 
prudently praised the flcetness of his A boat was stationed for his reception : 
horse, as an instrument of llight and he visited his own house, embraced his 
safety. The monarch dissembled his children, cast awav his chaic, mounted 
suspicions ; but, after the close of the a fleet horse, and directed his rapid 
campaign, Andronicus was arrested and course towards the banks of the Danube, 
strictly conflned in a tower of the palace At Anchialus in Thrace, an intrepid 
of Oonstaniinople. friend supplied him with horses and 

In this prison he was left about twelve money : he Mssed the river, traversed 
years ; a most painful restraint, from with speed tne desert of Moldavia and 
which the thirst of action and pleasure the Carpathian hills, and had almost 
peipetually urged him to escape. Alone reached the town of Halicz, in the 
ana pensive, ho perceived some broken Polish Russia, when he was intercepted 
bricks in a comer of the chamber, and by a party of Walachians, who resolved 
gradually widened the passage, till he to convey their important captive to 
had explored a dark and forgotted Consta^jbinople. His presence of mind 
recess. Into this hole he conveyed him- again extricated him from this danger, 
self, and the remains of his provisions. Under the pretence of sickness, he dis- 
replacing the bricks in their former mounted in the night, and was allowed 
position, and erasing with care tlio foot- to step aside from the troop : be planted 
steps of his retreat. At the hour of the in the ground his long staff ; clothed it 
customa^ visit, his guards were amazed with his cap and upper garment; and 
by the silence and solitude of the prison, stealing into the wood, left a phantom 
and reported, with shame and fear, his to amuse, for some time, the eyes of tlie 
incomprehensible flight. The gates of Walachians. From Halicz he was 
the palace and city were instantly shut: honourably conducted to Kiow, the 
the strictest orders were despatched residence of the great duke : the subtle 
into the provinces, for the recovery of Greek soon obt^med the esteem and 
the fugitive ; and his wife, on the sus- confidence of leroslaus : his character 
picion of a pious act, was basely im- could assume the manners of every 

S risoned in the same tower. At the climate ; and the barbarians applauded 
ead of night, she beheld a spectre: his strength and courage in the chase of 
she recognised her husband: they shared the elks and bears of the forest. In 
their provisions ; and a son was the this northern region be deserved the 
fruit of these stolen interviews, which forgiveness of Alanuel, who solicited 
alleviated the tediousness of their con- the Russian prince to join his arms in 
finement. In the custody of a woman, the invasion of Hungary. The influence 
the vigilance of the keepers was in- of Andronicus achieved this important 
sensibly relaxed ; and the captive had service : his private treaty was signed 
accomplished his real escape, when he with a promise of fidelity on one side, 
was discovered, brought back to Con- and of oblivion on the other k and he 
stantinople, and loaded with a double marched, at the head of the Russian 
chain. At length he found the moment, cavalry, from the Borysthenei to the 
And the means, of his deliverance, A Danube. In his' resentment, Manuel 
boy, his domestic servant, intoxicated had ever sympathised with the martial 
the guards, and obtained in wax the and dissolute character of liis cousii} ; 
impression of the keys. By the dili- and his free pardon was scaled in the 
genceof his friends, a similar key, witli assault of Zemlin, in which he was 
a bundle of ropes, was introduced into second, and second only, to the valour 
the prison, in the bottom of a hogshead, of the emperor. 

Andronicus einplo}red, with industry Ko sooner was the exile restored to 
and courage, the instruments of his freedom and his country, than his am- 
safety, unlocked the doors, descended bition revived, at first to his own, and 
from the tower, concealed himself all at length to the public, misfortune. A 
day among the bushes, and scaled in daughter of Manuel was a feeble bar to 
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the Bttccession of the more deserving 
males of the Oumnciimn blood: her 
future marriage with the prince of 
Hungary yih repugnant to the hopes or 
prejudices of the princes and nobles. 
But when an oath of allegiance was re- 
used to the presumptive heir, An- 
ronicus alone asserted the honour of 
the Homan name, declined the unlaw- 
ful engagement, and boldly protested 
against the adoption of a stranger. His 
patriotism was o%isivo to the emperor, 
but he spoke the sentiments of the 
people, and was removed from the royal 
presence by an honourable banishment,# 
a second command of the ^ilician 
frontier, with the absolute disposal of 
the revenues of Cyprus. In this station 
the Armenians again exercised his 
courage and exposed his negligence; 
and the same rebel, who baffled all his 
operations, was unhorsed, and almost 
slain by the vigour of his lance. But 
Androuicussoon discovered a more easy 
and pleasing conquest, the beautiful 
Philippa, sister of the Empress Maria, 
and daughter of Baymona of Poitou, 
the Latin prince of ^tloch. For her 
sake, ho deserted his station, and wasted 
the summer in balls and tournaments : 
to his love she sacrificed her innocence, 
her reputation, and the offer of an ad- 
vantageous marriage. But the resent- 
ment of Manuel for this domestic affront 
interrupted his pleasures : ^dronicus 
left the indiscreet princess to weep and 
to repent ; and with a band of des^rate 
adventurers, undertook the pilgrimage 
of Jerusalem. His birth, his martial 
renown, and professions of zeal, an- 
nounced^im as the champion of the 
Cross: he soon captivated both the 
clergy and the king ;• and che Greek 
prince was invested with the lordship 
of Berytus, on the coast of Phoenicia. 
Ii» his neighbourhood resided a young 
and handsome queen, of his own nation 
and family, great-grand-daughter of the 
Emperor Alexis, and widow of Baldwin 
the Third, king of Jerusalem. She 
visited and loved her kinsman, Theo- 
dora was the third victim of his amorous 
seduction ; and her shame was more 
public anA scandalous than that of her 
predecessors. The emperorstill thirsted 


for revenge ; and his subjects and allies 
of the Syrian frontier were repeatedly 
pressed to seize the person, and put out 
the eyes, of the fugitive. In Palestine 
he was no longer safe ; but the tender 
Theodora revealed his danger, and ac- 
companied his flight. The queen of 
Jerusalem was exposed to the East, his 
obsequious concubine ; and two illegiti- 
mate children were the living monu- 
ments of her weakness. Damascus was 
his firat refuge ; and in the characters 
of the great Noureddin and his servant 
Saladin, the superstitious Greek might 
leam to revere the virtues of the Mussul* 
Ibans. As the friend of Noureddin, he 
visited, most probably, Bagdad, and the 
courts of Persia ; and after a long circuit 
round the Caspian sea and the moun- 
tains of Georgia, he Anally settled 
among the Turks of Asia Minor, the 
hereditary enemies of his country. The 
saltan of Colonia afforded an hospitable 
retreat to Aiidronicus, his mistress, and 
his band of outlaws : the debt of grati- 
tude was paid by frequent inroads in 
the Eoman province of Trebizond ; and 
ho seldom returned without an ample 
harvest of spoiland of Christian captives. 
In the story of his adventures, he was 
fond of comparing himself to David, 
who escaped, by a long exile, the snares 
of the wicked. But the royal prophet 
(he presumed to add) was content to 
lurk on the borders of Judasa, to slay 
an Amalekite, and to threaten, in his 
miserable state, the life of the avaricious 
Nabal. The excursions of the Com- 
neninn prince had a wider range ; and 
he bad spread over the Eastern world 
the glory of his name and religion. By 
a sentence of the Greek church, the 
licentious rover had -been separated 
from the faithful ; but even this ex- 
communication may prove, that he 
never abjured the profession of Chris- 
tianity. 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled 
the open and secret persecution of the 
emperor ; but he was at length ensnared 
by thecaptivity of his female companion. 
The governor of Trebizond succeeded 
in his attempt to surprise the person of 
Theodora: the queen of Jerusalem and 
her two children were sent to Constanti* 
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nople, iod their Imb embittered the and patricians was seasoned with apt 
tedious solitude of banishment. The quotations from the psalms of David 
fugitive implored and obtained a final and the epistles of St. Paul ; and be 
pardon, witn leave to throw himself at patiently waited till he WuS called to 
thefeetof his sovereign, who was satis- her deliverance by the voice of his 
fiedwlth the submission of this haughty country. In his march from Oenoe to 
ipirit. Prostr&te on the ground, he Constantinople, his slender train in- 
deplored with tears and groans the sensibly swelled to a crowd and an 
guilt of his past rebellion ; nor would army ; his professions of religion and 
he presume to arise, unless some faith- loyalty were mistaken for the language 
ful subject would drag him to the foot of his heart ; and the simplicity of a 
of the throne, by an iron chain with foreign dress, which showed to advan- 
which he had secretly encircled his tage his majestic stature, displayed a 
neck. This extraordinary penance ex- lively image of his poverty and exile, 
cited the* wonder and pity of the as- .All opposition sunk before him; he 
sembly; his sins were forgiven by the reached the straits of the Thracian 
church and state ; but the just suspicion Bosphorus ; the Byzantine navy sailed 
of Manuel fixed his residence at a dis- from the harbour to receive and trans- 
tance from the court, at Oenoe, a town port the saviour of the empire : the 
of Pontus, surrounded with rich vine- torrent was loud and irresistible, and 
yards, and situate on the coast of the the insects who had basked in the sun- 
Kuxine. The death of Manuel, and the shine of royal favour disappeared at the 
disorders of the minority, soon opened blast of the storm. It was the first 
the fairest field to his ambition. The care of Andronicus to occupy the palace, 
emperor was a boy of twelve or fourteen to salute the emperor, to conmie his 
years of age, without vipur, or wisdom, mother, to punish her minister, and to 
or experience : his mother, the Empress restore the public order and tranquillity. 
Mary, abandoned herperson and govern- He then visited the sepulchre of Manuel : 
ment to a favourite of the Comnenian the spectators were ordered to stand 
name; and his sister, another Mary, aloof, Was he bowed in the attitude of 
whose husband, an Italian, was de- prayer, they heard, or thought they 
corated with the title of Csssar, excited beard, a murmur of triumph and re* 
a conspiracy, and at length an insurroc- venge : "I no longer fear thee, my old 
tion, against her odious stepmother, enemy, who hast driven me a vagabond 
The provinces were forgotten, the to every climate of the earth. Thou 
capital was in flames, and a century of art safely deposited under a seven-fold 
peace and order was overthrown in the dome, from whence thou const never 
vice and weakness of a few months. A arise till the signal of the last trumpet, 
civil war was kindled in Constantinople; It is now my turn, and speedily will I 
the two factions fought a bloody battle trample on thy ashes and thy posterity. ” 
in the square of the palace, and the From his subsequent tyranny* we may 
rebels sustained a regular siege in the impute such femings to the man and 
cathedral of St. Sophia. The patriarch the moment; but it is not extremely 
laboured with honest zeal to heal the probable that ho gave an articulate 
wounds of the republic, the most re- sound to his secret thoughts. In the 
spectable patriots called aloud for a first months of his administration, his 
guardian and avenger, and every tongue designs were veiled by a fair sembl^ce 
repeated the praise of the talents and of hypocrisy, which could delude only 
even the virtues of Andronicus. In his the eyes of the multitude : the corona- 
retirement, he. afi’ected to revolve the tion of Alexius was performed with due 
solemn duties of his oath: **If the solemnity, and his perfidious guardian, 
safety or honour of the Imperial family holding iQ his hands the body and blood 
be threatened, 1 will reveal and oppose of Chmt, most fervently declared that 
the mischief to the utmost of my power.” he lived, and was ready to due, for the 
His cocreipoadence with the patriarch service of his beloved pupil But his 
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anmerons adherents were Instructed to 
, maintain, that the sinking empire must 
perish in^he hands of a child, that the 
komans could only be saved by a veteran 
prince, bold in arms, skilful in policy, 
and taught to reign by the long ex- 
perience of fortime and mankind ; and 
that it was the duty of every citizen to 
force the reluctant modesty of An- 
dronicus to undertake the burden of the 
public care. The young emperor was 
himself constrained to join his voice to 
the general acclamation, and to solicit 
the association of a colleague, who in- 
stantly degraded him from the Bupreifi6i| 
rank, secluded his person, and verified 
the rash declaration of the patriarch, 
that Alexius might be considered as 
dead, so soon as lie was committed to 
the custody of his guardian. But his 
death was preceded by the imprison- 
ment and execution of his mother. 
After blackening her reputation, and 
inflaming against her the passions of 
the multitude, the tyrant accused and 
tried tlie empress for a treasonable ccr* 
respondence with the king ot Hungary. 
His own son, a ydlith of honour and 
humanity, avow^ his abhorrence of 
this flagitious act, and three of the 
judges bad the merit of preferring their 
conscience to their safety: but the 
obsequious tribunal, without requiring 
any proof, or hearing any defence, con- 
demned the widow of Manuel ; and her 
unfortunate son subscribed the sentence 
of her death. Maria was strangled, 
her corpse was buried in the sea, and 
her memory was wounded by the in- 
sult m^t oflensive to female vanity, a 
false &d ugly representation of her 
beauteous form. The fate of her son 
was not lopg deferred : he was strangled 
with a bowstring ; and the tyrant, in- 
sensible to pity or remorse, after . sur- 
veying the body of the innocent youth, 
struck it rudely with his foot : “ Thy 
father,” he cried, “was a thy 
mother a tc/iore, and thyself a/oo2 / ” 
The Roman sceptre, the reward of 
hi» orimM. ’fM *>7 
ooBuuuuu. Andronicus about three 

guardian or soverem of the empire, 
pis government eznibited a sin^lar 
VOL. 11 


contrast of vice and virtue. When ho 
listened to his passions, he was the 
scourge ; when he consulted his reason, 
the father, of his people. In the ex- 
ercise of private justice, he was equi- 
table and rigorous: a shameful and 
pernicious vcnali^ was abolished, and 
the offices were filled with the most 
deserving candidates by a prince who 
had sense to choose, and severity to 
punish. He prohibited the inhuman 
practice of pillaging the ^oods and 
persons of shipwrecked mariners ; the 
provinces, so long the objects of op- 
pression or neglect, revived in pro- 
sperity and plenty ; and millions ap- 
plauded the distant blessings of his 
reign, while he was cursed by the 
witnesses of his daily cruelties. The 
ancient proverb. That blood-thirsty is 
the man who returns from banishment 
to power, had been applied with too 
much tnith to Marius and Tiberius; 
and was now verified for the third 
time in the life of Andronicus. His 
memory was stored with a black list of 
the enemies and rivals who had tra- 
duced his merit, opposed his greatness, 
or insulted his misfortunes; and the 
only comfort of his exile was the sacred 
hope and promise of revenge. The 
necessary extinction of the young em- 
peror and his mother imposed the fatal 
obligation of extirpating the friends, 
who hated, and might punish, the 
assassin ; and the. repetition of murder 
rendered him less willing, and less able, 
to forgive. • A horrid narrative of 
the vwtims whom ho sacrificed by 
poison or the sword, by the sea or the 
flames, would be less expressive of his 
cruelty than *tho appellation of the 
halcyon days, which was applied to a 
’ * FSlhnerayer (Geschiebte des KoiserthumB 
Ton Traperont, p. 29, 8S) has highly drawn the 
character of AndronicuB. In liia view the ex- 
termination of the Byxantlne faotiooB and dis* 
Bolate nobility was part of a deep-laid and 
splendid j^an for the regeneration of the em- 
pire. It wai necesBary for the wise and bene- 
volent Bchemesot the father of bis people to 
lop off those limbs which were Infeoted with 
irremediable pestilence— 

'* and with necessity, 

The tyrant's plea excused his deriUah 
deector’— 

SUU the fall of Andronlcni was a fatal blow to 
the Bysantine empire.— M. 
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rare and bloodless week of repose ; the 
tyrant strove to transfer) on the laws 
and the judgeS) some portion of his 
guilt; but the mask was fallen) and 
his subjects could no longer mistake 
the true author of their calamities. The 
noblest of the Greeks, more especially 
those who, by descent or alliance, might 
dispute the Comnenian inheritance, es- 
caped from the monster's den : Nice or 
Prusa, Sicily or Cyprus, were their 
places of refuge; and as their flight 
was already criminal, they aggravated 
their oflence by an open revolt, and 
the Imperial title. Yet Androuious 
resisted the daggers and swords of his 
most formidable enemies: ice and 
Prusa were reduced and chastised : the 
Sicilians were content with the sack of 
Thessalonica ; and the distance of Cy- 
prus was not more propitious to the 
rebel than to the tyrant. Ilis throne 
was subverted by a rival without merit, 
and a people without arms. Isaac An- 
gelas, a aescendaut in the female line 
from the great Alexius, was marked as 
a victim, by the prudence or 8upe^ 
stition of the emperor.* In a moment 
of despair, Angelus defended his life 
and liberty, slew the executioner, and 
fled to the church of St. Sophia. The 
sanctuary was insensibly filled with a 
curious and mournful crowd, who, in 
his fate, prognosticated their own. But 
their lamentations were soon turned to 
curses, and their curses to threats : they 
dared to ask, “Why do we fear? why 
do we obey ? We are many, and he is 
one ; our patience is the only bond of 
our slavery,” With the dawn of day 
the city burst into a general sedition, 
the prisons were thrown open, the 
coldest and most servile were roused to 
the defence of their country, and Isaac, 
the second of the name, was raised from 
the sanctuary to the throne. Uncon- 
scious of his danger, the tyrant was 
absent ; withdrawn from the toils of 
state, in the delicious islands of the 
Propontis. He had contracted an in- 
decent maniage with Alice, or Agnes, 
* According to Nicetas (p. 441), Andronicus 
despised the imbecile Isaac too much to fear 
him: he was arrested by the offidoui seal of 
Stephen, the instrument of the emperor's 
emStiea-IC. 


daughter of Lewis the Seventh, of 
Prance, and relict of the unfortunate 
Alexius ; and his society, more suitable 
to his temper than to his age/Was com- 
posed of a young wife and a favourite 
concubine. On the first alarm he 
rushed to Constantinople, impatient for 
the blood of the ^ilty ; but he was 
astonished by the silence of the palace, 
the tumult of the city, and the general 
desertion of mankind. Andronicus 
proclaimed a free pardon to his sub- 
jects ; thc)r neither desired, nor would 
grant, forgiveness : he offered to resign 
the crown to his son Manuel ; but the 
virtues of the son could not expiate his 
father’s crimes. The sea was still open 
for his retreat ; but the news of the 
revolution had flown along the coast ; 
when fear had ceased, obedience was no 
more : the Imperial galley was pursued 
and taken by an armed brigantine; and 
the tyrant was dragged to the presence 
of Isaac Angelas, loaded with fetters, 
and a long chain round his neck. His 
eloquence, and the tears of his female 
companions, pleaded in vain for his 
life ; but, instead the decencies of a 
legal execution, the new monarch aban- 
doned the criminal to the numerous 
sufferers whom he had deprived of a 
father, a husband, or a friend. His 
teeth and hair, an eye and a hand, were 
tom from him, as a poor compensation 
for their loks ; and a short respite was 
allowed, that he might feel the bitter- 
ness of death. As&ide on a camel, 
without any danger of a rescue, he was 
carried through the city, and the basest 
of the populace rejoiced to trample on 
the fallen majesty of their «prince. 
After a thousand blows and outrages, 
Andronicus was bung by the feet, be- 
tween two pillars that supported the 
statues of a wolf and a sow ; and every 
hand that could reach the public enem^ 
inflicted on his body some mark of 
ingenious or brutal cruelty, till two 
friendly or furious Italians, pliinging 
their swords into his body, released 
him from all human punishment. In 
this long and painful agony, “Lord 
have mercy upon me \ ” and “ why will 
you braise a broken reed?” were the 
only words that escaped fh>m hif 
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month. Our hatred for the tyrailit is princes number the years of their reign 
lost in pity for the man ; nor can we with those of their infancy ; and Con- 
bhtme h^ pusillanimous resignation, stantine the Seventh and his two grand- 
since a Greek Christian was no longer sons occupy the space of an entire 
master of his lile. century. But in the intervals of the 

1 have been tempted to expatiate on Byzantine dynasties, the succession is 
the extraordinary char- rapid and broken, and the name of a 
acter and adventures of successful candidate is speedily erased 
^ Andronicus; but I shall by a more fortunate competitor. Many 
here terminate the series of the Greek were the paths that led to the summit 
emperors since the time of Heraclius. of royalty : the fabric of rebellion was 
The branches that sprang from the Com- overthrown by the stroke of conspiracy, 
nenian trunk had insensibly withered ; or luulermiueil by the silent arts of 
and the male line was continued only intrigue : the favourites of the soldiers 
in the posterity of Andronicus himseh,, or people, of the senate or clergy, of 
who, in the public confusiont usurped the women and eunuchs, >vcre alter- 
the sovereignty of Trebizoiid, so ob- nately clothed with the purple ; the 
scure in history, and so famous in means of their elevation were base, and 
romance. A private citizen of riiila- their end was often contemptible or 
delpliia, Constantino Angclus, had tragic. A being of the nature of man, 
emerged to wealth and honours, by his endowed with the same faculties, but 
marriage with a daughter of the £m- with a longer measure of existence, 
peror Alexius. His sou Andronicus is would cast down a smile of pity and 
conspicuous only by his cowardice, contempt on the crimes and follies of 
His grandson Isaac punished and sue- human ambition, so eager, in a narrow 
ceeded the tyrant; but he was do- span, tograsp at a precarious and short- 
throned by his own vices, and the am- lived enjoyment, It is thus that the 
bition of his brother<t and their discord experience of history exalts and en- 
introduced the Latins to the conquest larges the horizon of our intellectual 
of Constantinople, the first great period view. In a composition of some days, 
in the fall of the Eastern empire. in a perusal of some hours, six hundred 
If we compute the number and dura- years have rolled away, and the dura- 
tion of the reigns, it will be found that tion of a life or reign is contracted to a 
a period of six hundred years is filled fleeting moment : the grave is ever be- 
by sixty emperors, induing in the side toe throne: the success of a 
Augustan list some female sovereigns : criminal is almost instantly followed 
and deducting some usurpers who were by the loss of his prize ; and our iin- 
never acknowledged in the capital, and mortal reason survives and disdains the 
some princes who did not live to possess sixty phantoms of kings who have 
their inheritance. The average pro- passed before our eyes, and faintly 
portio# will allow ten years for each dwell on our remembrance. The ob- 
emperor, far below the chronolomcal servation, that, in every age and 
rule of Sir Isaac Hewton, who, from climate, ambition has prevailed witli 
the expedience of more recent and the same commanding energy, may 
regular mouarohies, has defined about abate the surprise of a philosopher ; 
fighteeii or twenty years as the term of but while ho condemns the vanity, bo 
an ordinary reign. The Byzantine iray search the motive, of this universal 
empire was most tranquil and prosper- desire to obtain and hold the sceptre 
ous wdieu it could acquiesce in heredi- of dominion. To the greater part of 
tary succession; five dynasties, the the Byzantine scries, we cannot reason* 
Heraeliaii, Isauriaii, Amorian,Ba8ilian, ably ascribe the love of fame and of 
and Comnenian families, enjoyed and mankind. The virtue alone of John 
transmitted the royal patrimony during Coinnenus was beneficent and pure : the 
their rftpective series of five, four, most illustiions of the princes, who 
throe, six, and four generations; several precede or follow that respectable 
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name, have trod with some dexterity 
and vigour the crooked and bloody 
patlis ot a selfish policy; in scrutinising 
the imperfect clmracters of Leo the 
Isaurian, Basil the First, and Alexias 
Comnenas, of Theophilus, the second 
Basil, and Manuel Comnenus, our esteem 
and censure are almost equally bal- 
anced ; and the remainder of the Im- 
perial crowd could only desire and 
expect to be forgotten by posterity. 
Was personal hapniness the aim and 
object of their ambition ? I shall not 
descant on the vulgar topics of the 
misery of kings ; but 1 may surely 
observe, that their condition, of all 
others, is the most pregnant with fear, 
and the least susceptible of hope. For 
these opposite passions, a larger scope 
was allowed in the revolutions of 
antiquity, than in the smooth and solid 
temper of the modem world, which 
cannot easily repeat either the triumph 
of Alexander or the fail of Darius. But 
the peculiar infelicity of the Byzantine 


princes exposed them to domestic 
perils, without affording any lively 
promise of foreign conquest. ^^From the 
pinnacle of greatness, Audronicus was 
precipitated by a death more cruel and 
shameful than that of the vilest male- 
factor; but the most glorious of his 
predecessors had much more to dread 
from their subjects than to hope from 
their enemies. The army was licen- 
tious without spirit, the nation turbu- 
lent without freedonf; the barbarians 
of the East and West pressed on the 
monarchy, and the loss of the nro- 
vInces was terminated by the nnal 
servitude of the capital. 

The entire series of Roman emperors, 
from the first of the Csesars to the last 
of the Constantines, extends above 
fifteen hundred years : and the term of 
dominion, unbroken by foreign con- 
quest, surpasses the measure of the 
ancient monarchies ; the Assyrians or 
Modes, the successors of Cyrus, or those 
of Alexander. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


INTRODUCTION, WORSniF, AND FEBSEGUTION OF WA'OES— REVOLT OF ITALT AND 
BOME-^TEUFOBAL dominion of the FOFES— CONQUEST OF ITALY BY THE 
FRANKS— ESTABUSUMENT OF IMAGES— CHARACTIER AND CORONATION OF 
CnARLEMAONE— RESTORATION AND DECAY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE 
WEST— INDEPENDENCE OF ITALY— CONSTn’UTION OF THE GERMANIC BODY. 


In the connection of the church and 
XatKdoetioBof ^ considered 
imiMintotiM the former as subservient 
Ohriitiuchnrch. relative to the 

latter ; a salutary maxim, if in fact, as 
well as in narrative, it had ever boon 
held sacred. The oriental philosophy 
of the Gnostics, the dark abyss of pre- 
destination and grace, and the strange 
transformation of the Eucharist from 
the sign to the substance of Christ’s 
body,’ I have purposely abandoned to 
I The learned S^en has given the history of 
traneubstantiation In a comprebenilve and 
idtby sentence. “ This opinion is only rhetoric 
turned into logic.'' (Uia Works, vol. ill. p. 
»7S, In bit Table-Talk.) > 


the cariosity of speculative divines. 
But 1 have reviewed, with diligence 
and pleasure, thedobjects of ccolesiasti- 
cal history, by which the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire were mate- 


tianity, the constitution of the Catholic 
church, the ruin of Paganism, and the 
sects that arose from the mysterious 
controversies concerning the Trinity 
and incarnation. At the head of this 
class, we may justly rank the worship 
of images, so fierc^y disputed in the 
eighth and ninth centuries ;o since t 
ouestion of popular superstition pro- 
Quoed the revolt of Italy, the temporal 
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power of the popeS} and the restoration 
of the Eoman empire in the West 

The primitive ChristianB were pos- 
eessed wfth an unconquerable repug- 
nance to the use and abuse of images ; 
and this aversion may be ascribed to 
their descent from the Jews, and their 
enmity to the Greeks, The Mosaic law 
had severely proscribed all representa- 
tions of the Deity ; and that precept was 
firmly established in the ^rmcigles and 

the foolish ^ol^rs, whS ^wed before 
the workmanship of their own hands 
the images of brass and marble, which,' 
had iltey been endowed with sense and 
motion, should have started rather from 
the pedestal to adore the creative 
powers of the artist,’ Perhaps some 
recent and imperfect converts of the 
Gnostic tribe might crown the statues 
of Christ and St. Paul with the profane 
honours which they paid to those of | 
Aristotle and Pythagoras;* but the 
public religion of the Catholics was 
uniformly simple and spiritual ; and the 
first notice of the use of pictures is in 
the censure of the council of Illiberis, 
three hundred years after the Christian 
era. Under the successors of Constan- 
tine, in the peace and luxury of the 
triumphant church, the more prudent 
bishops condescended to indulge a 
visible superstition, for thi benent of 
the multitude ; and after the ruin of 
Paganism, they were no longer re- 
strained by the apprehension of an 
odious parallel. The first introduction 
of a symbolic worship was in the ven- 
eratioifof the cross, and of relics. The 
saints and martyrs, whose intercesrion 
was implored, were seated on the right 
hand ot God; but the gracious and 
often supernatural favours, which in 

* ^ Kse intelUfunt homines Ineptliilmi, oudd 
si lentlre limuuon e( moveri poisent, adon- 
tara homlnem fuisient i quo sunt ezpoUta. 
(DiTia. lastltut L li. e. 2.) Laetantlui is the 
last. Si wall as (he most eloquent, of the latio 
apologleti. Thiit lalUerr m idoli attacks not 
onlf the ohleot, but the (om and matter. 

3 See lrena*os, Mphanius, and Augustin 
CBasnage, Hist dei Eglises Beform^es, tom. U. 
p. 1818); This Gnostio practioe has a singular 
aIBnitjr with the private worship ot Alexander 
Severus (Lampridiui, o. 88, Lardner, Heathen 
Testimonies, voL Ul. p. St); 


the popular belief, were showered round 
their tomb, conveved an unquestionable 
sanction of the devout pilgrims, who 
visited, and touched, and lussed, these 
lifeless remains, the memorials of their 
merits and sufferings.’ But a memorial, 
more interesting than the skull or the 
sandals of a departed worthy, is the 
faithful copy of his person and features, 
delineated W 'the arts of painting or 
sculpture. Li every age, such copies, 
so congenial to human feelings, have 
been cherished bv the zeal of private 
friendship, or public esteem : the im- 
ages of the Roman emperors were 
adored with civil, and almost religious 
honours ; a reverence less ostentatious, 
but more sincere, was applied to the 
statues of sages and patriots; and these 
profane viirtues, these splendid sins, 
disappeared in the presence of the 
holy men, who had died for their 
celestial and everlasting country. At 
first, the experiment was . 
made with caution and 
scruple; and the venerable pictures 
were discreetly allowed to instruct the 
ignorant, to awaken the cold, and to 
gratify the prejudices of the heathen 
proselytes. By a slow though inevit- 
able progression, the honours of the 
original were transferred to the copy : 
the devout Christian prayed before the 
image of a saint ; ana the Pagw rites 
of genuflexion, luminaries, and incense, 
again stole into the Catholic church. 
The scruples of reason, or piety, were 
silenced by the strong evidence of 
visions and miracles ; and the pictures 
which speak and move and bleed, must 
be endowed with a divine energy, and 
maybe considtred as the proper objects 
of religions adoration. The most auda- 
cious pencil might tremble in the rash 
attempt of defining, by forms and 
colours, the infinite Spirit, the eternal 
Father, who pervades and sustains the 
universe.* But the superstitibus mind 

1 See this Hiitoir, p. 488; p. p. 777- 
782. 

9m 9 ktXtvf sal 

rin sed fxnfMfnliruUliiftih 
i5n »nff sal rei* Uifiuntt nai 
fuxvt auWsf InytmxtifUf (Cca. 

clliam Kleeimm, it in Collect. Lsbb. tom. vlU. 
p. 1026 , edit. Yenet.). H lerolt peutOtn b-pro- 
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was more easily reconciled to and 
to worship the angels, and, i^ove all, 
the Son of God, under the human shape, 
which, on earth, they have condescended 
to assume. The second nerson of the 
Trinity had been clothed with a real 
and mortal body ; but that body had 
ascended into heaven; and, had not some 
similitude been presented to the eyes of 
his disciples, the spiritual worship of 
Christ might have been obliterated by 
the visible relics and representations of 
the saints. A similar indulgence was 
requisite, and propitious, for the Virgin 
Mary : the place of her burial was un- 
known; and the assumption of her 
soul and body into heaven was adopted 
by the credulity of the Greeks and 
iUtins. The use, and even the worship, 
of images, was firmly established before 
the end of the sixth century : they were 
fondly cherished by the warm imagina- 
tion of the Greeks and Asiatics : the 
Pantheon and Vatican were adorned 
with the emblems of a new supersti- 
tion ; but this semblance of idolatry 
was more coldly entertained by tlie 
rude barbarians and the Arian clergy 
of the West. The bolder forms of 
sculpture, in brass or marble, which 
peopled the temples of antiquity, were 
ofiensive to the fancy or conscience of 
the Christian Greeks ; and a smooth 
surface of colours has ever been esteemed 
a more decent and harmless mode of 
imitation.* 

The merit and effect of a copy de- 
ne image of pends on its resemblance 
SAena. the original ; but the 

primitive Christians were ignorant of 
the genuine features of the Son of God, 
his mother, and his apostles : the statue 
of Christ at Pane&s in Palestine” was 
pos de ne point souffrir d'imagea de la Trinity 
on de la DivhiitA ; lea defenseurs lea plus zel^a 
dea Imagea ayant oondamn^ celiea-ci, et le 
concile de Treate ne parlant que dea images de 
Jesus Christ et des Saints (Dupin, Bibliot. 
Socles, tom. vl. p. 154). 

1 This general history of images is drawn 
from the twentv-seoond book of the Hist, des 
EgUseiBeformeei of Basnage, tom. ii. p. 1310- 
1887. He was a Protestant, but of a manly 
spirit ; and on this head the Protestants are so 
notoriously in the right, that they oau venture 
to be Impartial. See the perplexity of poor 
friar Pa^^Critica, tom. L p. 42. 

!> After removing some rubbish of miracle 
and inconsistency, it may be allowed, that as 


more probably that of some temporal 
saviour; the Gnostics and their pro* 
fane monuments were reprobp, ted ; and 
the fancy of the Christian artists could 
only be guided by the clandestine imita- 
tion of some heathen model. In this 
distress, a bold and dexterous invention 
assured at once the likeness of the image 
and the innocence of the worship. A 
new superstructure of fable was raised 
on the ^pular basis of a Svrian legend, 
on the correspondende of Christ and 
Abgarus, so rnmous in the days of 
Eusebius, so reluctantly deserted by our 
, modern advocates. The bishop of 
Cff'sjirea" records the epistle," but he 
most strangely forgets the picture of 
Christ ;3 the ]^rfect impression of his 


late as the year 800, Paneas in Palestine was 
decorated with a brouxe statue, representing a 
grave personage wrapt in a cloak, with a grate- 
ful or suppliant female kneeling before him, 
and that an inscription— vi vi 

yir^was perhaps inscribed on the pedestal. 
By the Christians, this group was foolishly ex- 
plained of their founder and the poor woman 
whom he had cured of the bloody flux (Euseb. 
vii. 18, Philostorg. vii. 8, Ac.). M. de Ueausobre 
more reasonably conjlctures tbe philosopher 
Apollonius, or the Emperor Vespasian : in the 
latter supposition, the female is a city, a pro- 
vince, or perhaps the queen Berenice (Bibllo- 
thAque Germanique, tom. xiii. p. 1-92). 

^ Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. 1. e. 13. Tbe learned 
Assemannus has brought up the collateral aid 
of three Syrians, St. Ephrem. Josua Stylites. 
and James Bishop of Sarug ; out I do not find 
any notice of the Syriac original or the archives 
of Edessa (Bibliot. Orient, tom. i. p. 818, 420, 
554); their vague belief is probably derived 
from tbe Greeks. 

3 The evidence forthese epistles is stated and 
rejected by the candid Lardner (Heathen 
Testimonies, voL i. p. 297-809). Among the 
herd of bigots who are forcibly driven ^m this 
convenient, but untenable, post, 1 am ashamed, 
with tbe Grabes, Caves, Tillemonts, Ac., to dis- 
cover Hr. Addison, ap, English gentleman (his 
Works, voL i. p. 528, Baskerviilo’s edition); 
but his superflctal tract on the Christian religion 
owes its credit to his name, bis style, and the 
interested applause of our clergy. c* 

^ From the silence of James of Sarug (Asse- 
man. Bibliot. Orient, p. 289. 818), and the testi- 
mony of Evagrin8(HiBt. Eccles. 1. Iv. c. 27), I 
conclude that this fable was Invented between 
the years 521 and 594, most probably after the 
siege of Edessa in 540 (Aaaeman. tom. i. p. 416, 
Procopius, de Bell. Persic. 1. ii). It is the 
sword ana buckler of Gregory II. (In Epist. 1. 
ad Leon. Isaur. Condi tom. vlii. p. 656, 657), 
of John Damascenus (Opera, tom. 1. pi281, edit. 
Lequien), and of the second Hlcene Council 
(Actio, V. p. 1030). Tbe most perfect edition may 
be found in Cedrenos (Oompeud. p. 178-178). 
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iMe mi a lindii, with which he gratified 
the faith of the royal stranger who had 
invoked his healing power, and offered 
the strong city of Edessa to protect him 
against the malice of the Jews. The 
ignorance of the primitive cliurch is ex- 
plained by the long imprisonment of 
the image in a niche of tne wall, from 
whence, after an oblivion of five hun- 
dred years, it was released by some 
prudent bishop, and seasonably pre- 
sented to the devotion of the times. 
Its first and most glorious exploit was 
the deliverance of the city from the 
arms of Chosroes Nushirvan; and tit 
was soon revered as a pleclgo of th^ 
divine promise, that Edessa should 
never be taken by a foreign enemy. It 
is true, indeed, that the text of Pro- 
copius ascribes the double deliverance 
of Edessa to the wealth and valour of 
her citizens, who purchased the absence 
and repelled the assaults of the Persian 
monarch. He was ignorant, the pro- 
fane historian, of the testimony which 
he is compelled to deliver in the ecclesi- 
astical page of Evagrius, that the Pal- 
ladium was exposed on the rampart, 
and that the water which lad been 
sprinkled on the holy face, iijstcad of 
quenching, added new fuel to the flames 
of the besieged. After this important 
service, the image of Edessa was pi's- 
served with respect and gratitude ; and 
if the Armenians rejected the legend, 
the more credulous Greeks adored the 
similitude, which was not the work of 
any mortal pencil, but the immediate 
creation of the divine original. The 
style and sentiments of a Byzantine 
hymn%ill declare how far their worship 
was removed from the grossest idolatry. 
“How can we with mortal eyes con- 
template* this image, whose celestial 
splendour the host of heaven presumes 
•not to behold? He who dwells in 
heaven condescends this day to visit us 
by his venerable image! He who is 
seated on the cherubim, visits us this 
day by a picture, which the Father has 
delineatea with his immacnlate hand, 
which he has formed in an ineffable 
manner, and which we sanctify by ador- 
ing it tith fear and love. ” Before the 
end of the sixth century, thpse images, 


made mtJmt hands (in Greek it is a 
single word),* were pro- 
pagated in the camps and 
cities of the Eastern empire they were 
the objects of worship, and the instru- 
meuts of miracles ; and in the hour of 
danger or tumult, their venerable pre- 
sence could revive the hope, rekindle 
the courage, or repress ^e fury of the 
Homan legions. (}f these pictures, the 
far greater part, the transcripts of a 
human pencil, could only pretend to a 
secondary likeness and improper title : 
but there were some of higher descent, 
who derived their resemblance from an 
immediate contact with the original, 
endowed, for that purpose, with a 
miraculous and prolific virtue. The 
most ambitious aspired from a filial to 
a fraternal relation with the image of 
Edessa; and such is the veronica of 
Home, or Spain, or Jerusalem, which 
Christ in his agony and bloody sweat 
applied to his face, and delivered to a 
holy matron. The fruitful precedent 
was speedily transferred to the Virgin 
Mary, and the saints and martyrs. In 
the church of Diospolis, in Palestine, 
the features of the Mother of God- were 
deeply inscribed in a marble column : 
the East and West have been decorated 
by the pencil of St. Luke; and the 
Evangelist, who was perhaps a physi- 
cian, has been forced to exercise the 
occupation of a painter, so profane and 

* See Ducange, In Gloss. 

Gnec. et Ui The subject is treated with equal 
learning and bigotry by the Jesuit Gretser 
(Syntagma de Imagimbus non ManU factis, ad 
calcem Codini de Offlclls. n. 28d-880), the ass, or 
rather the fox, of Ingoliutadt (see the Scali- 
gerana); with equal reason and wit by the 
Protestant Beausobra, in the ironical contro- 
versy which Ub has sproad through many 
volumes of the Biblioth^ue Oermanlque (tom. 
xvill. p. 1-60, XX. p. 27-67, xxv. p. 1-30, xxvil. p. 
85-118, xxviii. p. 1-3S, xxxi. p. 111-148, xxxii. p. 
75-107, xxxiv. p. 67-96). 

2 Theophylact Slmowtta (1. it. c. 8, p. 84, 1 
111. c. 1, p, 68) celebrates the 
which he styles ; yet It was no 

more than a copy, since he adds ri 

hum ’Pif/EUMM (of Edessa) n 

df/eriv. See Pagl, tom. 11. i.i). 686, Ho. 11. 

9 See, in the genuine or supposed works of 
John Bamascenus, two passages on theViiiin 
and St Luke, which have not been noticed hy 
Gretser, nor consequently by Beausobte (Open 
Joh. Damascen. tom. 1. p. 618, 681). 
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odious in the eyes of the primitive Chris- 
tians. The Olympian «fove, created by 
the muse of Homer and the chisel of 
Phidias, might inspire a philosophic 
mind with momentary devotion ; but 
these Catholic images were faintly and 
flatly delineated by monkish artists in 
the last degeneracy of taste and genius.’ 
The worship of images had stolen in- 
Oppoiitionto to the church by insen- 
image vonhip. degrees, and each 
petty step was pleasing to the super- 
stitious mind, as productive of comfort, 
and innocent of sin. But in the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, in the full 
magnitude of the abuse, the more timor- 
ous Greeks were awakened by an ap- 

S rehension, that under the mask of 
hristianity, they had restored the re- 
ligion of their fathers: they heard, 
with grief and impatience, the name of 
idolaters ; the incessant charge of the 
Jews and Mohammedans,’ who derived 
from the Law and the Koran an im- 
mortal hatred to graven images and all 
relative worship. The servitude of the 
Jews might curb their zeal, and depre- 
ciate their authority : but the trium- 
phant Mussulmans, who reigned at 
Damascus, and threatened Constanti- 
nople, cast into the scale of reproach 
the accumulated weight of truth and 
Wetory. The cities of liyria, Palestine, 
and Egypt, had been fortified with the 
images of Christ, his mother, and his 
saints ; and each city presumed on the 
hope or promise of miraculous defence. 
In 0 rapid conquest of ten years, the 
Ar&ks subdued those cities and these 
imaps ; and in their opinion, the Lord 
of Hosts pronounced a decisive judg- 
ment between the adoration and con- 
tempt of these mute and inanimate 
idols, * For a while Edcssa had braved 

1 *' Your scandalous figures stand quite out 
from the canvass : they are as bad as a group of 
statues r* It was thus that the ignorance and 
bigotiT of a Greek priest applauded the pictures 
of Titian, which he had ordered, and refused to 
accept. 

Si By Cedrenus, Zonarls, Glyoas, and Man- 
asses, the otldn of the Iconoclasts is imputed 
to tivs ealiph Yesid and to two Jews, who pro- 
mised the empire to Leo ; and the reproaches of 
these hostile eeetariei are turned into an absurd 
eonspliMy for restoring the purity of the Chris* 
tian wortolp (see Spanhelm, Hist. Imag. o. 2). 

* Tiild, ninth Caliph of the cace of tha 


the Persian assaults ; but the chosen 
city, the spouse of Christ, was involved 
in the common ruin; and his divine 
resemblance became the riave and 
trophy of the infidels. After a servi- 
tude of three hundred years, the Pal- 
ladium was yielded to the devotion of 
Constantinople, for a ransom of twelve 
thousand pounds of silver, the redemp- 
tion of two hundred Mussulmans, and a 
perpetual truce for the territory of 
' Edessa. ’ In this season of distress and 
dismay, the eloquence of the monks 
was exercised in the defence of images; 
and they attempted to prove, that the 
wi and ^chism of the greatest part of 
the Orientals had forfeited the favour, 
and annihilated the virtue, of these 
precious symbols. But they were now 
opposed by the murmurs of many simple 
or rational Christians, who appealed to 
the evidence of texts, of facts, and of 
j the primitive times, and secretly desired 
the reformation of the church. As the 
worship of images had never been estab- 
lished by any general or positive law, 
its progress in the Easteni empire had 
been retarded, or, accelerated, by the 
differences of men' and manners, the 
local degrees of refinement, and the 
personal characters of the bishops. The 
splendid devotion was fondly cherished 
by the levity of the capital, and the in- 
ventive genius of the Byzantine clergy ; 
while the riede and remote districts of 
Asia were strongci's to this innovation 
of sacred luxury. Manj^ large congrega- 
tions of Gnostics and Anans maintained, 
after tlicir conversion, the simple wor- 
ship which had preceded their separa- 
tion; and the Armenians, thq most 
warlike subjects of Rome, were not re- 
conciled, in the twelfth century, to the 

1 See Elmadn (Hist. Saracen. p.*2fi7), Abal- 
pharagiui (Dynast, p. and AbulfeiUi(Annal. 
Moslem, p. 264). and the criticisms of Pag! 
(tom. ill. A.D. 944). The prudent Franciscan 
refuses to determine whether the image of 
Edena now reposes at Rome or Genoa ; but Ua 
repose Is inglorious, and this ancient object of 
worship is no longer famous or fashionable. 

Ommiadie, caused all the images in Syria tp be 
destroyed about the year 719 ; hence the ortho- 
dox reproached the sectarians with following 
the example of the Saracens and the Jewi. 
Fraga. Mon. Johan. Jeroiylym. 6oripl< Byiaot 
vbl. xvL p. 285. Hist des Repub. llaL per M 
Slimondl. vol. 1. p. 126.— G. 
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light of images.* These varions de- 
uuininatioDS of men afforded a fund of 
prejudice and aversion, of small accomrt 
in tho vill^es* of Anatolia or Thrace, 
but which, in the fortune of a soldier, a 
prelate, or a eunuch, might be often 
connected with tho powers of the church 
and state. 

Of such adventurers, the most for- 
, tunate was the emperor 

dMtflndSli l«o the Third,® who, from 

■wcejon, the rnountains of Isauria, 
ascended the throne of the 
the East. He was ignorant of sacred 
and profane letters ; but his education,, 
his reason, perhaps his intercou^ with 
the Jews and Arabs, had inspired the 
martial peasant w'ith a hatred of im- 
ages ; and it was held to be the duty of 
a prince to impose on his subjects the 
dictates of his own conscience. But in 
the outset of an unsettled reign, during 
ten years of toil and danger, Leo sub- 
mitted to the meanness of hypocrisy, 
bowed before the idols which he de- 
spised, and satisfied the Eoman pontiff 
with the annual professions of ‘ his or- 
thodoxy and zeal. 1% the reformation 
of religion, his first steps wore moderate 
and cautious : he assembled a great 
council of senators and bishops, and 
enacted, with their consent, that all 
the images should be removed from the 
sanctuary and altar to a proper height 

^*AffUrUit Mriff n rih 

iylttt rftfititnrn imiyafiurau 

(NioetM, 1. 11. p. 268). The Armenian churobes 
are itlU content vith the Cron (MIsbIohb du 
Levant, tom. ill. p. 148): but eurely the super- 
itltioni Greek Is unjuit to the BupersUtion of 
the Germans of the twelfth century. 

^ Our oi^inal, but not impartial, monuments 
of the Ico^huts must be drawn from the Acts 
of the Coundls, tom. viii. and iz. Collect. 
Labbd, edit Venet. and th# historical writings 
of Theophanei, Kicej^orui, Manasses, Oed- 
lenus, Zonaras, Ac. Of the modern Oatbolim, 
Baroniui, Fagl, Katalli Alexander (Hist 
EAles. Secnlum viii. and ix.), and Maimbourg 
(Hist, del Iconodasti), have treated the lubjMt 
with learning, passion, and credulity. The 
Protestant labours of Frederic Spanhelm (Hii- 
toria Imaginnm restituta) and James Basnage 
(^t dee Egllsei Beform6es, tom. li. 1. xzill. 
p. 1889<1865) are eut into the IconoclaBt scale, 
with this mntoal aid, and oi^te tendency. 
It is easy for ns to polie the balance with idiUo- 
sophic indifference.* 

* Compafo Sohlosser, Oesehlchte der Ulder- 
ittirmenaer Kaiser, mnkfurtam-Main, 1812; 
a book of research and impartlaUty.-M. 


in the churches, where they might be 
visible to the eyes, and inaccessible to 
the superstition of the people. But it 
was impossible on either side to check 
the rapid though adverse impulse of 
veneration and abhorrence: in their 
lofty position, tho sacred images still 
edified their votaries, and reproached 
the tyrant. Ho was himself provoked 
by resistance and invective ; and his 
own party accused him of an imperfect 
discharge of his duty, and urged for 
his imitation the example of the Jewish 
king, who had broken without scruple 
the brazen serpent of tlie temple. iJy 
I second edict, he proscribed the exist- 
ence AS well as the use of religious 
pictures; the churches of Constant]- 
nople and tho provinces were cleansed 
from idolatry ; the images of Christ, 
the Virgin, and the saints, were de- 
molished, or a smooth surface of piaster 
was spread over the walls of the edi- 
fice. The sect of the Iconoclasts was 
supported by the zeal and despotism of 
six emperors, and the East and West 
were involved in a noisy conflict of one 
hundred and twenty years. It was the 
design of Leo the Isaurian to pronounce 
tlie condemnation of images as an article 
of faith, and by the authority of a general 
council; but the convocation of such an 
assembly was reserved for his son Con- 
stantine ;* and though it is stigmatised 
by triumphant bigotry as a meeting of 
fools and atheists, their own partial 
and mutilated acts betray many symp- 
toms of reason and piety. The debates 
and decrees of many provincial synods 
introduced the summons nstruyaodot 
of the general council Ow^ttoopu. 
which metin the suburbs ^ ^ 
of Constantinople, and was composed 
of the respectable number of three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight bishops of Europe 

1 Some llowen of rhetoric are 
$fin nal aewf sod the bishops T 0 <f futrauaf- 
fafn. By Damascenus it is styled »«1 
dJiawf (Open, tom. I p. 023). Bpanbelm’s 
Apology tor the Synod of ConstanunopU (p, 
17l,Ac.)li worked up with truth and iugennity, 
from sudi materials as he could dud is the 
Kicese Acta (p. 1046, &c.). ^ The witty John of 
Pamaicos converts IviraBw#®; into 
Tavt ; makes them »aiKt^auk$u$^ ilavei of their 
UUv. te. Onara. tom. I. p. 300. 
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and Anatolia ; for the patriarchs of An- 
tioch and Alexandria were the slaves of 
the caliph, and the Roman pontiff had 
withdrawn the churches of Italy and 
the West from the communion of tbd 
Greeks. This Ijyzantiiie synod as- 
sumed the rank and powers of the 
seventh general council ; yet even this 
title was a recognition of the six pre- 
ceding assemblies, which had labori- 
ously ouilt the structure of the Catholic 
faith. After a serious deliberation of six 
months, the three hundred and thirty- 
eight bishops pronounced and sub- 
scribed a unanimous decree, that all 
I isi))lo symbols of Chri.st, except in the 
Kucharist, were cither blasphemous or 
heretical ; that image-worship was a 
corruption of Christianity and a re- 
newal of Paganism; that all such 
monuments of idolatry should be broken 
or erased ; and that those who should 
refuse to deliver the objects of their 
private superstition, were guilty of dis- 
ol)ediencc to the authority of the church 
and of the emperor. In their loud and 
loyal acclamations, they celebrated the 
merits of their temporal redeemer ; and 
to his zeal and justice they entrusted 
the execution of their spiritual cen- 
sures. At Constantinople, as in the 
former councils, the will of the prince 
was the rule of episcopal faith ; but on 
this occasion, I am inclined to suspect 
that a large majority of the prelates 
sacrificed their secret conscience to the 
temptations of hope and fear. In the 

TMremd. '‘"'8 “>8*“ of wpewtition, 
the Christians nad wan- 
dered far away from the simplicity of 
the Gospel ; nor was it easy for them 
to discern the clue, and tread back the 
mazes, of the labyrinth. The worship 
of images was inseparably blended, at 
least to a pious fancy, with the Cross, 
the Virmn, the Saints and their relics : 
the holy ground was involved in a 
cloud of miracles and visions ; and the 
nerves of the mind, curiosity and 
Bco{)ticum, were benumbed by the 
habits of obedience and belief. Con- 
stantine himself is accused of indulging 
a royal licence to doubt, or deny, or 
deride the mysteries of the Catholics,' 

1 He U accused of proacriblliig the titk of 


but they were deeply inscribed in the 
public and private creed of his bishops; 
and the boldest Iconoclast might assault 
with a secret horror the nfonuments of 
pj>ular devotion, which were conse- 
crated to the honour of his celestial 
patrons. In the reformation of the 
sixteenth century, freedom and know- 
ledge had expanded all the faculties of 
man : the thirst of innovation super- 
seded the reverence of antiquity ; and 
the vigour of Enropeicould disdain those 
phantoms which terrified the sickly and 
servile weakness of the Greeks. 

The scandal of on abstract heresy can 
be only proclaimed to the fheir pwiectt- 
people by the blast of the 
ecclesiastical trumpet; but mSki. 
the most ignorant can per- 
ceive, the most torpid must feel, the 
profanation and downfall of their visible 
aeities. The first hostilities of Leo 
were directed against a lofty Christ on 
the vestibule, and above the gate of the 
palace. A ladder had been planted for 
the assault, but it was furiously shaken 
by a crowd of zealots and women : they 
beheld, with pious transport, the minis- 
ters of sacrilege tumbling from on high, 
and dashed against the pavement ; and 
the honours of the ancient martyrs were 
prostituted to these criminals, who 
justly suffered for murder and re- 
bellion.' The execution of the Imperial 
edicts wan resisted by frequent tumults 
in Constantinople and the provinces : 
the person of Leo was endangered, his 
officers wore massacred, and the popular 
enthusiasm was quelled by the strongest 
efforts of the civil and military power. 
Of the Archipelago, or Holy Sea, the 
numerous islands were filled with im- 
ages and monks f their votaries abjured, 
without scruple, the eneidy of Christ, 
his mother, and the saints: they armed 

f 

laiot; styling the Virgin, Hother of ChrUt: 
comparing her after her deliveiytoan empty 
purse ; of Arianiim, Neitoilanlsm. Ac. In his 
defenoe, Spanheim (e. iv. p. 207) Is somewhat 
embarramed between the interest of a Protes- 
tant and the duty of an orthodox divine. 

1 The holy confessor Theophanes ap^es 
the principle of their rebellion, 

(p. 839). Gregory II. (in Epist. 1. ad 
Imp. Cson. Ooncil. tom. vliL p. wl, 664) ap- 
plauds the seal of the Eyiantlne women whp 
killed the Imperial offleeis. 
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a fleet of boats and galleys, disnlayed 
their consecrated banners, and boldly 
steered fc^ the harbour of Constanti- 
nople, to place on the throne a new 
favourite of God and the people. ^ They 
depended on the succour of a miracle ; 
but their miracles were inefficient 
against the Greek fire; and, after 
the defeat and conflagration of their 
fleet, the naked islands were abandoned 
to the clemency or justice of the con- 
queror. The sorf^’of Leo, in the first 
year of his reign, had undertaken an 
expedition against the Saracens: during 
ills absence, the capita], tiie palace, 
and the purple, were occupied by his 
kinsman Artavasdes, the ambitious 
champion of the orthodox faith. The 
worship of images was triumphantly 
restored : the patriarch renounced his 
dissimulation, or dissembled his senti- 
ments ; and tho righteous claim of the 
usurper was acknowledged, both in the 
new, and in ancient, Rome. Constan- 
tine flew for refuge to his paternal 
mountains; but he descended at the 
head of the bold and aflectionate Isau- 
rians ; and his final fictory confounded 
the arms and predictions of the fana- 
tics. His long reign was distracted 
with clamour, sedition, conspiracy, and ’ 
mutual hatred, and sanguinary revenge : 
the persecution of images was the 
motive, or pretence, of his lydversaries ; 
and, if they missed a temporal diadem, 
they were rewarded by the Greeks with 
the crown of martyrdom. In every act 
of open and clandestine treason, the 
emperor felt the unforgiving enmity of 
the monks, tho faithful slaves of the 
supersfition to which they owed their 
riches and influence. They prayed, 
they preached, they absolved, they in- 
flamed, they conspired ; the solitude of 
Palestine poured forth a torrent of in- 
tective ; and the pen of St. John Dam- 
ascenus,^ the last of the Greek fathers, 

1 John, or Mansur, was a noble Christian of 
Damascus, who held a oonsiderable office In 
the service of the caliph. His seal in the cause 
of images exposed him to the resentment and 
treachery of the Greek emperor; and on the 
Busplcioa of a treasonable oorreimondence, he 
was deprived of his right hand, which was 
miracnloisly restored by the Virgin. After 
this delivetaace, he resigned hli office, dis- 
tributed his wealth, and buried himself in the 
monastery of St. Safaci, between Jerusalem 


devoted tho tyrant’s head, both in this 
world and the noxt.‘* 1 am not at 
leisure to examine how far the monks 
provoked, nor how much they have 
exaggerated, their real and pretended 
suiferings, nor how many lost their 
lives or limbs, their eyes or their beards, 
by the cruelty of the emperor.t From 
the chastisement of individuals, he pro- 
ceeded to the abolition of the order ; 
and, us it was wealthy and useless, his 
resentment might be stimulated by 
avarice and justified by patriotism. 
The formidable name and mission of 
,the Dragon,^ his visitor-general, excited 
the terror and abhorrence of the black 
nation : tho religious communities were 
dissolved, tho buildings were converted 
into magazines, or barracks ; the lands, 

I movables, and cattle, were confiscated ; 
and our modem precedents will support 
the charge, that much wanton or mali- 
cious havoc was exercised against the 
relies, and even tho books, of tho mon- 
asteries. With the habit and profession 
of monks, tho public and private wor- 
ship of images was rigorously pro- 
scribed ; and it should seem, that a 
solemn abjuration of idolatry was ex- 
acted from the subjects, or at least 
from the clergy, of the Eastern empire.3 
and the Dead Sea. The legend ia famous ; but 
his learned editor, father Lequien, has un-. 
luckily proved that St. John Damascenua was 
already a monk before the Iconoclast dispute 
(Opera, tom. 1. Vit. Bt. Joan. Damascen. p. 10- 
13, et Notas ad loc.). 

1 After sending Leo to the devil, he Ibtro- 
duces his heir—w ftiafiv dvvsO x«i 

rfl; aaxicf «dr»D nXfifmfut i> 

Ms (Opera Damascen. tom. i. p. 625). If the 
authenticity of this piece be suspicious, we are 
sure that in other words, no longer extant, 
Damascenus bestwtved on Constantine the titles 
of MS Mirttfty, Xp/frt/iid;^oVf jUivdyisv, (tom. 
lp.806X 

‘ s In the narrative of this persecution from 
Thcophanes and Cedrenus, Spanhelm (p. 235- 
238), is happy to Compare the Draco of Leo 
with the dragoons (Drames) of Louis XIV. ; 
and highly solaces himself with this contro- 
versial pun. 

3 n^iyfOftfta y&p zara trant 

* The patriarch Anastasins, an Iconoclaat 
under Leo, an inoage worshipper under Arta- 
vasdes, wu seourg^, led through the streets 
on an ass, with his face to the tail : and rein- 
vested in his dignity, became again the ob- 
sequious minister of Constantine in his Icono- 
clastic persecutions. See Schlosser, p. 211.-']^ 

t Compare Schlosser, p. 228-284.'->]l 
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The patient East abjured, with re* 
Btotottfxtaiy Inotance, her sacred 
images; they were fondly 
cherished, and vigorously defended, by 
the independent zeal of the Italians. 
In ecclesiastical rank and jurisdiction, 
the patriarch of Constantinople and the 
pope of Home were nearlv equal. But 
the Greek prelate was a domestic slave 
under the eye of his master, at whose 
nod he alternately passed from the con- 
vent to the throne, and from the throne 
to the convent. A distant and danger- 
ous station, amidst the barbarians of 
the West, excited the spirit and free-^ 
dom of the Latin bishops. Their popu- 
lar election endeared them to the 
Homans: the public and private in- 
digence was relieved by their ample 
revenue ; and the weakness or neglect 
of the emperors compelled them to con- 
sult, both in peace and war, the tem- 
poral safety of the city. In the school 
of adversity the priest insensibly im- 
bibed the virtues and the ambition of a 
prince; the same character was as- 
sumed, the same policy was adopted, 
by the Italian, the Greek, or the (Syrian, 
who ascended the chair of 8t. Peter ; 
and after the loss of her legions and 
provinces, the genius and fortune of the 
popes again restored the supremacy of 
Home. It is agreed, that in the eighth 
century, their dominion was founded on 
rebellion, and that the rebellion was 
produced, and justified, by the heresy of 
the Iconoclasts ; but the conduct of the 
second and third Gregory, in this 
memorable contest, is variously inter- 
preted by the wishes of their friends 
and enemies. The Byzantine writers 
unanimously declare, tiut after a fruit- 
less admonition, they pronounced the 
separation of the East and West, and 
deprived the sacrilegious tyrant of the 
revenue and sovereign ty of Italy. Their 
excommunication is still more clearly 
expressed by the Greeks, who beheld the 
accomplishment of the papal triumphs ; 
and as they are more strongly attached 
rsr M 

iftfVWLt rtO rtip 

wftfttinnfif TM nirrvf tUiptfp (Damaaoen. 
Op. tom. 1. p. 625). This oath aod ittbicriptloo 
I do not remembtt to hare seen In any modem 
sompUatlon. 


to their religion than to their country, 
they praise, instead of blaming, the zeal 
and orthodoxy of these aposi^oal men. * 
The modem champions of Home are 
eager to accept the praise and the pre- 
cedent : this great and glorious example 
of thd deposition of royal heretics is 
celebrated by the cardinals Baronins 
and Bellarmiue and if they are asked, 
why the same thunders were not hurled 
against the Neros and Julians of anti- 
quity t they reply, th&t the weakness of 
the primitive church was the sole cause 
of her patient loyalty.^ On this occa- 
sion, the effects of love and hatred are 
the same ; and the zealous Protestants, 
who seek to kindle the indignation, and 
to alarm the fears, of princes and magis- 
trates, expatiate on the insolence and 
treason of the two Gregories against 
their lawful sovereign.^ They are de- 
fended only by the moderate Catholics, 
for the most part, of the Gallican 
church,^ who respect the saint, without 

* Kal rdiy ’iraXif rijt 

fietrUttaf aM iwifrnn, says Theophanea 
(Obronognph. p. 84S). For this Gregory is 
styled by Cedreoos artfroXittf (p. 450). 
Zonaru specifles the thuDder, &*oJnftari rwr 

(tom. ii. 1. zv. p. 104, 105). It may be ob- 
served that the Greeks are apt to confound the 
times and actions of two Gregorios. 

- See Haronius, Annal Eccles. a.d. 7B0, No. 
4, 5 : dignum ezemplum 1 Beliormin. de Romano 
Pontifice, 1. \. c. 8 : malctavit eum parte im- 
perii. Sigonitts, de Regno Italue, 1. ili. Opera, 
tom. ii. p. 169. Yet such is the change of Italy, 
that bigoniuB is corrected by the editor of 
Milan, Fhiiipns Argelatus, a Bolognese, and 
aubject of the pope. 

* Quod si Cnristiani bUm non deposuemnt 
Nerunem aut Julianum, id fait quia deerant 
Tires temporales Chrlstianis (honest ^Jormine, 
de Rom. Pont. 1. v. c. 7). Cardinal Perron adds 
a distinotion more honourable to the first Clirls- 
tians, but not mord satlsfactoof to modern 
princes— the treamot heretics and apostates, 
who break their oath, belie their coin, and re- 
nounce their allegiance to Christ and his Ties'; 
(Perroniono, p. 89,'. 

* Take, os a sp^men, the cautloni Bossogi 
(Hist, de rBgUsejk 1850, 1351), and the vehe- 
ment Bpanheim (Hist. ImMinum), who, with a 
'hundred more, tread in the footsteps of the 
centuriatois of Mi^ebuxgh. 

* See Launoy (Opera, tom v. port ii eplst. 
tU. 7, p. 466*474), Natalis Alexander (Hist ^OT. 
Testomenti, secul. viii. dissert, i. p. 92-96), 
Pogi (Critico, tom. ill. p. 215, 216), ondGiannone 
(Istoria Ciwe dl Nap(^ tom. I m n7-820), a 
disciple of the GoUioan sohobL u the field of 
eoatrorerqr 1 always pity the moderate party, 
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approving the sin. These common 
advocates of the crown and the mitre 
circumsdri^ the truth of facts by the 
rule of equity. Scripture, and tradi- 
tion; and appeal to the evidence of the 
Latins,* and the lives” and epistles of 
the popes themselves. 

Two original epistles, from Gregory 
• Second to the emperor 

iL 1 ^ 0 , are still extant ^ and ; 
^ if they cannot be praised 

as tHb most perfect models 
of eloquence and logic, they exhibit 
the portrait, or at least the mask, of 
the founder of the papal monarchy.* 
*' During ten pure and fortunatd^years,” 
says Gregory to the emperor, “ we have 
tasted tlie annual comfort of your royal 
letters, subscribed in purple ink, w ith 
your own hand, the sacred pledges of 
your attiichmcnt to the orthodox creed 
of our fathers. How deplorable is the 
change ! how tremendous the scandal 1 
You now accuse the Catholics of 
idolatry ; and by the accusation, you 
betray your own impiety and ignorance. 

who stand on the open middle ground exposed 
to the fire of both sides. * 

1 They appeal to Paul Wamefrid, or Diaconus 
(de Qestis Langobard. I vi. c. 49, p. 606, 607, In 
Script. Ital. Muratoti. tom. 1. pars i.), and the 
nominal Anastasius (de Vit. Pont, in Muratori, 
tom. iii. pars i. Gregorius 11. p, 154. Gre- 
gorius 111. p. 153. Zacharies, p. 161. Ste< 
phanus 111. p. 165. Paulus, p. 172. Stenhanus 
IV. p. 174. Hadrianus. p. 179. Ceo III. p. 
19.5). Yet I mKy remark, that the true Anas- 
tasias (Hist. Eccles. p. 134, edit. Beg.) and the 
llistoria MisccUa(l. xxi. p. 151, in tom i. Script 
Ital), both of the ninth century, translate and 
approve the Greek textof Theophanes. 

a With some minute difference, the most 
learned critics, Lucas Holstenius, Schelestrate, 
Ciampin1,|iiianchini, Muratori (Prolegomena 
ad tom. ill. pars 1.), are agreed that the Liber ‘ 
Pontiflcalis was composed and continued br the i 
apostolical librariaus and notaries of the eighth 
and ninth cedtuiles : and that the last and i 
smallest part is the work of Anastasius, whose 
n^e it bears. The style Is barbarous, the 
nafratlve partial, the details are trifling—yet it 
must be read as a carious and authentic record 
of the times. The epistles of the popes are dis- 
persed in the volumes of Councils. 

^ The two euistlea of Gregory IL have been 

S erved In the Acts of the xdeene Council 
1 . viii. p. 051-674). They are without a date, 
which is variously fixed, by fiaronius iu the 
year 726, by Muratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. vi. 
P. 120) In 729, and by Fogl in 730. Such is the 
force of pftjudice, that gome papists have 
jiraised the good lense and moderation of these 


To this ignorance we are compelled to 
adapt the grossness of our style and 
arguments : the first elements of holy 
letters are sufficient for your confusion ; 
and were you to enter a grammar- 
school, and avow yourself the enemy of 
our worship, the simple and pious 
children would be provoked to cast their 
horn-books at your head,” After this 
decent salutation, the pope attempts 
the usual distinction betw'ceii the idols 
of antiquity and the Christian images. 
The former were the fanciful represen- 
tations of phantoms or demons, at a 
time when the true God had not mani- 
fested his person in any visible likeness. 
The latter are the genuine* foms of 
Christ, his mother, anil his saints, who 
had approved, by a crowd of miracles, 
the innocence and merit of this relative 
worship. He must indeed have trusted 
to the Ignorance of Leo, since he could 
assert the perpetual use of images, from 
the apostolio age, and thoir venerable 
presence in the six synods of the 
Catholic church. A more specious 
argument is drawn from present posses- 
sion and recent practice : the harmony 
of the Christian world supersedes the 
demand of a general council; and 
Gregory frankly confesses, that such 
assemblies can only he useful under the 
reign of an orthodox priiioo. To the 
impudent and inhuman Leo, more guilty 
than a', heretic, he recommends peace, 
silence, and implicit obedience to his 
spiritual Lmides of Constantinople and 
Home. The limits of civil and ecclesi- 
astical powers are defined by the pontiff. 
To the former he appropriates the body ; 
to the latter, the soul : the sword of 
justice is in the hSmds of the magistrate : 
the more formidable weapon of excom- 
munication is intrusted to the clergy ; 
and in the exercise of their divine com- 
mission a zealous son will not spare his 
offending father : the successor of St. 
Peter may lawfully chastise the kings 
of the earth. *'You assault us, 0 
tyrant! with a carnal and military 
mmd : unarmed and naked we can only 
implore the Clirist, the prince of the 
heavenly host, that he will send nnto 
you a devil, for the destruction of youi 
body and the salvation of your soul. 
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You declare, with foolish arrogance, I 
will despatch my orders to Rome: 1 
will break in pieces the imago of St. 
Peter j and Gregory, like his predeces- 
sor Martin, shall be transported in 
chains, and in exile, to the foot of the 
Imperial throne. \Vould to G od that I 
might bo permitted to tread in the foot- 
steps of the holy Martin : but may the 
fate of Constans serve as a warning to 
the persecutors of the church. After 
his just condemnation by the bishops of 
Sicily, the tyrant was cut olF, in the ful- 
ness of his sins, by a domestic servant : 
the saint is still adored by the nationt 
of Scythia, among whom he ended his 
banishment and his life. Put it is our 
duty to live for the cdilioation and sup- 
port of the faithful peo})le ; nor are we 
reduced to risk our safety on the event 
of a combat, Incapable os you are of 
defending your Roman subjects, the 
maritime situation of the city may per- 
haps expose it to your depredation; 
but wc can remove to the distance of 
four-and-wenty siadia,* to the first 
fortress of the Lombards, and then — 
you may pursue the winds. Are you 
Ignorant that tho popes are the bond of 
union, the mediators of peace, between 
the East and West? The eyes of the 
nations are fixed on our humility ; and 
they revere, as a God upon eaitb, the 
apostle St. Peter, whose image you 
threaten to destroy.* The remote and 
interior kingdoms of the West present 
their homage to Christ and his vice- 
gerent ; and we now prepare to visit 
one of their most powerful monarchs, 
who desires to receive from our hands 
the sacrament of baptism.^ The bar- 

* frdha 

X**f*^t ttf Ko/Ufl’avi'asf, xal 

Htxyt rails maiftovs (Epist. i. p. 604), 

This proximity of the Lombards is hard of 
digestion. (Jamillo Pellegrini (Dissert, iv. de 
DucatU Beneventl, in the Scrip. Ital. tom. v. p. 
172, 173) forcibly reckons the twenty-fourth 
stadia, not from Home, but from the limits of 
the Homan duchy, to the first fortress, perha^m 
Som, of the Lombards. 1 rather believe that 
Gregory, with the pedantry of the age, employs 
ttadialot miles, without much inquiry Into tho 
genuine measure. 

ai oraroi r^s ^urws is 

Oiiiir iwlyun 

^ ’Ari jfwri^sv iunaaf raU kiyafcmn 


bariaus have submitted to the yoke ol 
the Gospel, while you alone are deaf to 
the voice of the Shepherd. /These pious 
barbarians are kindled into rage : they 
thirst to avenge the persecution of the 
F^st. Abandon your rash and fatal 
enterprise ; reflect, tremble, and repent. 
If you persist, we are innocent of tho 
blood that will be spilt in the contest ; 
may it fall on your own head.” 

The flrst assault of Leo against the 
images of Constanthiople Bevoit of Italy, 
had been witnessed by a Ah. 728. 
crowd of strangers from Italy and the 
•VVest, who related with grief and in- 
dignatibn the sacrilege of the emperor. 
But on the reception of his proscriptive 
edict, they trembled for their domestic 
deities ; the images of Christ and the 
Virgin, of tho angels, martyrs, and 
saints, were abolished m all tho churches 
of Italy ; and a strong alternative was 
proposed to the Roman pontiff, the 
royal favour as tho price of liis com- 
pliance, degradation and oxilo as the 
penalty of his disobedience. Neither 
zeal nor policy allowed him to hesitate; 
and the haughty strain in which (Gre- 
gory addressed the emperor displays 
his confidence in the truth of his doctrine 
or the powers of resistance. Without 
depending on prayers or miracles, he 
boldly armed against the public enemy, 
and his pestoral letters admonished the 
Italians of their danger and their duty.^ 
At this signal, Ravenna, Venice, and 
the cities of the Exarchate and Penta- 

SiwriTjO (p. 666). The Pope appean to have 
imposed on the ignonnee of the |] reeks : he 
lived and died in the Lateran ; andw his Ume 
all the kingdoms of the West had embraced 
Christianity. May .not this unknown Se^itctut 
have some reference to the chief of the tiaxon 
Ueptarel% to Ina King of Wessex, who In the 
pontificate of Gregory the Second, visited Home, 
for the purpose, not of baptism, but of piigrfjiH 
ago (Pagi, A.n. 089, No. 2, a.d. 726, No. 15)? 

^ 1 shall transcribe the important and de- 
cisive passage of the Liber Pontihcaiia. Kespi- 
ciens ergo plus vir profanam principis jus- 
sionem, jam contra imperatorem quasi contra 
hostm se armavit, runuens hwresim ejus, scri- 
bens ubique se cavere Christianos, eo quod orta 
fuisset iinpietas tails. I0ur permoti omues 
Pentapolenses, atque Venellaram exercitug 
contra Imperatoris jossionem res^terunt; di- 
oentes se nunquam in ejusdem pontificis con- 
descendere necem, sed pro sjiu magls defen* 
liooe viriliter decertare ISOji 
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polis, adhered to the cause of re- victims. At Bavenua,^ the several 
ligiou ; their military force by sea and quarters of the city had long exercised 
laudconsist|d, for the most part, of the a bloody and hereditary feud; in re- 
natives ; ana the spirit of patriotism ligious controversy they found a new 
and xcal was transfused into tlie mer- aliment of faction ; but the votaries of 
cenary strangers. The Italians swore images were superior in numbers or 
to live and die in the defence of the spirit, and the exarch, who attempted 
pope and the holy images ; the Roman to stem the torrent, lost his life in a 
people were devoted to their father, and popular sedition. To punish this 
even the Lombards wore ambitious to flagitious deed, and restore his do- 
share the merit and advantage of this minion in Italy, the emperor sent a 
holy war. The im»st treasonable act, fleet and army into the Adriatic gulf, 
but the most obvious revenge, was the After suiToriug from the winds and 
destruction of the statues of Leo him- waves much loss and delay, the (crooks 
self : the most eflectoal and pleasing *ngade their descent in the neighbour- 
measure of rclwdlion, was thtf with- hood of Ravenna ; they threatened to 
holding the tribute of Italy, and de- depopulate the guilty capital, and to 

S him of a power which he had imitate, perhaps to surpass, the example 
y abused by the imposition of a of Justinian tlio Second, who had clias- 
new capitation.' A form of adminis- tised a former rebellion by the choice 
tration was preserved by the election and execution of fifty of the principal 
of magistrates and governors ; and so inhabitants. The women and clergy, 
high was the public indignation, that in sackcloth and ashes, lay prostrate in 
the Italians were prepared to create an prayer ; the men were in arms for the 
orthodox emperor, and to conduct him defence of their country ; the common 
with a fleet and army to the palace of danger had united the factious, and the 
Constantinople. In that palace, the event of a battle was preferred to the 
Roman bishops, the sicond and third slow miseries of a siege. In a liard- 
Gregory, were condemned as the authors fought day, as the two armies alter- 
of the revolt, and every attempt was nately yielded and advantsed, a phantom 
made, either 'by fraud or force, to seize was seen, a voice was beard, and Ra- 
their persons, and to strike at their venna was victorious by the assurance 
lives. The city was repeatedly visited of victory. The strangers retreated to 
or assaulted by captains of tlio guards, their ships, but the populous sea-coast 
and dukes and exarchs of high dignity poured forth a multituoo of boats; the 
or secret trust ; they landed with waters of the Po were so deeply infected 
foreign troops, they obtained some do- with blood, that during six years the 
mestic aid, and the superstition of pblic prejudice abstained from the 
Naples may blush that her fathers were nsh of the river ; and the institution of 
attached to the cause of heresy. But an annual feast perpetuated the wor- 
these claldestine or open attacks were ship of images, and the abhorrence of 
repelled by the courage and vigilance the Greek tyrante Amidst the triumph 
of the Romans j the Greeks were over- of the Catholic arms, the Itoman pon- 
thrown and* massacred, their loaders till convened a synod of ninety-three 
suffered an ignominious death, and the bishops against the heresy of the Icoiio- 
poPes, however inclined to mercy, re- clasts. With their consent, he pro* 
fused to intercede for these guilty nouncod a general excommunication 

1 A ccn«w, or capitation, says Anastasias 

(p. 15(5) ; a most crud tax, unknown to tUo J See the Liber ToDtillcalis of Apellus (ia 
Saracens tlieuisoivcs, exclaims the zealous the Scriptoros iterum Italicaruin of Muraton, 
Maimbourg (Hist, dus Iconoclasts, 1. i.), and tom. ii. pars U, wlmse deeper shade oi bar- 
Tbeophanes (p. 8M), who talks of Pharaoh’s barism marks the dilTerence between Rome and 
numbering the male children of Israel This Eavenna. Yet wo are Indebted to him for some 
mode of taxation was familiar to the Saracens ; curious and domestic facts— the quarters and 
and, most unluckily for the historian, it was factions of Ravenna (p* lMk tha^^ 
imlmsed a few years alterwar^ yooce by Justinian II. (p. IflO, 101), lha dofaat ®f tin 
jUipatrouLouliXIV. Greeks (p. 170, 171), to. 
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against all who by word or deed should 
attack the tradition of the fathers and 
the images of the saints ; in this sen- 
tence the emperor was tacitly involved, * 
Wt the vote of a last and hopeless re- 
monstrance may seem to imply that the 
anathema was yet suspended over his 
guilty head. No sooner had they con- 
firmed their own safety, the worship 
of images, and the freedom of Koine 
and Italy, than the popes appear to 
have relaxed of their severity, and to 
have spared the relics of the %zantine 
dominion. Their moderate counsels 
delayed and prevented the election of' 
a new emperor, and they exhorted the 
Italians not to separate from the body 
of the Koman monarchy. The exarch 
was permitted to reside within the 
walls of Kavenn^ a captiva rather than | 
a master ; and till the Imperial corona- 
tion of Charlemagne, the government 
of Borne aud Italy was exercised in the | 
name of the successors of Constantine.” | 

The liberty of Rome, which had been 

BepvUic of oppressed by the arms and 
Borne. arts of Augustus, was res- 
cued, after seven hundred and fifty 
years of servitude, from the persecution 
of Loo the Isaurian. By the Caesars, 
the triumphs of the consuls had been 
annihilated ; in the decline and fall of 
the empire, the god Terminus, the 
sacred boundary, nad insensibly re- 
ceded from the ocean, the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Euphrates ; and Rome 
was reduced to her ancient territory 
from Viterbo to Terracina, knd from 

1 Yet Leo was undoubtedly comprised in the 
si quis .... Imaginuni sacrarum .... de- 
structor .... extiterit, sit extorris a corpore 
D.N. Jesu Christ! vel totius ecclesin unitate. 
The canonists may decide whether the guilt oi 
the name constitutes the excommunication j 
and the decision is of the last importance tc 
their safety, since, according to the oracle 
(Gratian Caus, xxiii. q. 5, c. 47, apudSpanheim, 
Hist. Imag. p. 112), homicidas non esse qui 
excoTjimunicatos trucidant, 

Gompescuit tale cimNilium Pontifex, sperans 
conversionem principis (Anastas, n. 156). Sed 
ne desisterent ab amore et llde K. J. admonebat 
(p. 157). The pope styles Leo and Constantine 
Gopronymus, Imporatores et Bomini, with the 
strange epithet of Piimmi. A famous Mosaic 
of the Lateran (i.D. 798) represents Christ, who 
delivers the ke^ to St Peter and ike banner to 
Constaattne Y. (Muratorl, Annall ClteUa, tom. 
vLp.887. 


Kami to the month of the Tibei.' 
When the kings wore banished, the 
republic reposed on the fir A basis which 
had been founded by their wisdom and 
virtue. ^ Their perpetual jurisdiction 
was divided between two annual magi- 
strates : the senate continued to ex- 
ercise the powers of administration and 
counsel ; and the legislative authority 
was distributed in the assemblies of the 
people by a well proportioned scale of 
property and servich. Ignorant of the 
arts of luxury, the primitive Romans 
had improved the science of government 
and war: the will of the community 
was absolute : the rights of individuals 
were sacred ; one hundred and thirty 
thousand citizens were armed for de- 
fence or conquest; aud a band of 
robbers and outlaws was moulded into 
a nation, deserving of freedom, and 
ambitious of glory.” When the sove- 
reignty of the Greek emperors was 
extinguished, the ruins of Rome pre- 
sented the sad image of depopulation 
aud decay : hor slavery was a habit, 
her liberty an accident ; the effect of 
superstition, and' the object of her own 
amusement and terror. The last vestige 
of the substance, or even the forms, of 
the constitution, was obliterated from 
the practice and memory of the Romans; 
and they were devoid of knowledge, or 
virtue, again to build the fabric of a 
commonwealth. Their scanty remnant, 
the offspring of slaves and strangers, 
was despicable in the eyes of the vic- 
torious barbarians. As often as the 
Franks or Lombards expressed their 
m(%t bitter contempt of a ^oe, they 
called him a Roman; '‘and in this 
aarae,” says the bishop Liutprand, “we 
nclude whatevSr is Dase,i whatever’ is 
jowardly, whatever is perfidious, the 
extremes of avarice ana luxury, i^pd 

J I have traced the Boman duchy according 
,0 the maps, and the maps according to the 
ixcellent dlHsertation, of father Berettl (de 
^horograpbla Italiw Medll JM, sect. xx. p. 
216-282). Yet I must nicely observe, that 
Viterbo is of Lombard foundation (p. 211), and 
that Terracina was usurped by the Greeks. 

^ On the extent, population, Ac., vi the 
Roman kingdom, the reader may peruse, with 
pleasure, the IHtetnin MUminaiK to theBei 
{tuhlique Bomaine of M. de Beaufort (tom. i.) ; 
who will not be accused of too muph cr^duttlf 
(or the etrl7 ages of Borne. 
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every vice that can prostitute the dig- 
nity of human nature.”*^ By the 
necessity ol their situation, the in- 
habitants or Itome were east into the 
rough model of a republican govern- 
ment: they were coinpclletl to elect 
some judges in }>eace, and some leaders 
in war ; the nobles assembled to de- 
liberate, and their resolves could not 
be executed without the union and 
consent of the multitude. The style 
of the Roman seMite aud people was 
revived, “ but the spirit was fled ; and 
their new independence was disgraa4 
by the tumultuous conflict of liceuti-a 
ousness and oppression. Tho want of 
laws could only bo supplied by the 
influence of religion, and their foreign 
and domestic counsels were moderated 
by the authority of the bishop. His 
alms, his sermons, his correspondence 
with the kings aud prelates of the 
West, his recent services, their grati- 
tude, and oath, accustomed tlie }lonians 
to consider him as the first magistrate 
or prince of the city. The Cliristian 
humility of the popes was not oiTcnded 
by the name of bormw^ or Lord ; and 
their face and inscription are still ap- 
parent on the most ancient coins.^ 

^ Quos (ftomanojt) nos. Longobardl scilicet, 
Baxones, Fraud, Lotliaringi, hajuaiii, Buevi, 
Burguiuliones, tanto dedignamur ut ininifcos 
Qo.stra8 comrnoti, nil aliud cuntuineliaruui 
Roiuane, dioaniu'i : hoc soh), id esyioiuauuruni 
nouiine, quicquul ignobilitatis, quicquid tiini- 
ditatis, quicquid uvaritiiH qui(^uid luxuiiw, 
i]uic(iuid meitdacii, immoquicquid vitioroin est 
comprehendontua (Liatprand, in Legat. Script. 
Jtal. tom. ii. pars i. p. Wl). For the sins of 
(’lato or Tally, Mino.s might have imposed, as a 
lit penance, the dairy perusal uf this barbarous 
passage. § 

" ripino regi Franuorum, omuis, senatus, 
atquo uuiversa populi generalitas aDeoservatni* 
Itomame urbis. Codex <a'arolin. ejiist. 30, in 
Script. Ital. tbra. lii. parsii. p. ICO. Tlie names 
of BC!ua'.,us. and senator were never totirIJy ex- 
tinct (l)issert. Chorograph. ]). ‘.210, 217); but 
in the niiddlo ages they signilied littlu more 
than nobiles, optimales, itc. (,Uucange, Cluss, 
Lntin.). 

rtee Muratori, Antiquit. Italia Mcdii yF.vi, 
tom. ii. Dissertat. xxvii. p. .048. On one of 
these coins we readlladrianuBFapa {A.lK VT:'); 
on the reverse, Viet. DDNN. with the word 
CONOB, whidr the l*cre Joubert (Science des 
Meilailles, torn, ii, p. 4*2) explains by C'OA'stan- 
tinopoli (iftlcina B {gecunda). 

* Vet ttis contumelious sentence, quoted by 
.Hobertson fOharles V. note 2)aB well as (Obbon, 
<was applied by the angry bishop to the 
VOL U. 


Their temporal dominion is now con- 
firmed by the reverence of a thousand 
years ; and their noblest title is the 
free choice of a people, whom they had 
redeemed from slavery. 

In the quarrels of ancient Greece, the 
holy people of Klis en- 
joyed a perpetual peace, hy tire Lombardi, 
imder the protection of 
Jupiter, and in the exercise of the 
Olympic games.* Happy would it have 
been for tho Romans, if a similar j)viv- 
ilege had guarded the patrimony of St. ' 
Bcter from the calamities of war ; if 
the Christians, who visited the holy 
^reshold, would have sheathed their 
swords in the presence of the apostle 
aud his successor. But this mystio 
circle could have been traced only by 
the warn] of a legislator and a sage ; 
this pacific system was inconipatiblo 
with tho /cal and ambition of tho popes : 
the Romans were nut addicted, like the 
inhabitan1» of Elis, to the innocent and 
placid labours of agriculture ; and the 
barbarians of Italy, though softened by 
the climate, were far below the Grecian 
states in the institutions of public and 
private life, A memorable example of 
repentance and piety was exhibited by 
Liutpruiul, king of the Lombards. In 
arms, at tho gate of the Vatican, the 
conqueror listened to the voice of 
Gregory the Second,® withdrew his 
troops, resigned his conquests, respect- 
fully visited the church of St. Bctcr, 
and, after performing his devotions, 
oflered his sword and dagger, his cuirass 
and mantle, his silver cross, and his 
crown of gold, on the tomb of the 
apostle. But this religious fervour 
was the illusio^, perhaps the artific^, 
of the moment ; 

strong and lasting; the love of arms 
Su'd raplfld Was 'Siigcnial to the Lom- 
bards ; and both the prince aiul people 
were irresistibly tempted by the dis- 

• See West's I)i.ssertation on the Olmyplo 
Oaines (Piuilar, vol. li. p. 32-3«, Ctlltion in 
12nio.),an(l the judicious reflections of Folybiua 
(torn. i. 1. iv. p, 4(56’, edit, firouov.). 

8 The Bjieech of Gregory to tlie Lombard is 
finely composed by Sigonius (de Regno Italim, 

1. ill. Opera, tom. ii. p. 173), who imitates the 
livence and the spirit of Sallust or Livy. 

tins Romans, whom, indeed, he admits to bo 
the genuine descendants of Romulos^— U. 
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orders of Italy, the nakedness of Rome, 
and the uuw-arlike profession of her 
new chief. On the first edicts of the 
emperor, they declared themselves the 
champions of the holy images ; Liut- 
praiid invaded the province of llornagna, 
which had already assumed tiiat «lis* 
liiictive appellation ; the Catholics of 
the I'lxarcliate yielded without reluct- 
ance to his civil and military power ; 
and a forc.ign enemy was introduced 
for the lirst time into the impregnable 
forti’css of Kaveima. That city and 
fortress wore speedily recovered by the 
active ililigciicc and maritime force's of 
tljo Voiictian.s; and those faithful 
snlijccts obcycfl the exhortation of 
Gregory himiseif, in separating the 
IKU'sonal guilt of IjCo from the general 
cause of the Roman empire.' The 
(! recks were loss mindful of the service, 
tlian the Lombards of the injury : the 
two nations, hostile in their f|ith, wei*e 
rocouciicd in a dangerous and unnatural 
alliaiiec ; the king and tlie exarch 
inarclied to the conipicst of ISpolcto and 
Rome: tlm storm evaporated wiliiout 
ellect, hut ilie jioliey of Jdutpnmd 
alarmed ] taly wiili a vexatious alterna- 
tive of JiOfttility and' truce. JJis 
Kuee(‘S8or Astolplius declared himself 
tlic c(|ual enemy of the emperor and the 
pope : Ravoima was subdued by force 
or treachery,* and this liiial coiupiest 
(‘xtlnguiNlied the series of the oxareha, 
A\ho liiid I'cigned with a subordinate 
power since the time of Justinian and 
the ruin of the Gothic kingdom. Rome 
was summoned to acknowledge the 
victorious Ijombard as her law’ful 
fioveivigii ; tlic iiiimial tribute of apiece 
of gold was fixed as th(*,riiii.soni of each 
citi/cn, and the .'.word oi dchtnielion 
Avas iiushcatlied to ( xaet the penalty of 
her disobedience. The Itomaii'-' hc.si- 

‘ Tins hi .torians, John Sagoininui 

(•''Icon. VmwI. ]) i::) ami the (iogc Amlifw ! 
Iljindolo (hciiiitou's ]; 'i Ital. tnin. xii. p 
liavt* j'lesmi'il tins i‘ittsil(! uf •Iregory. The 
lorth ami recovery il.n-cnna are inontioneil by 
I'juilJH lUacunus (lU* I.augohani, 1. vi c. 
•i", .'>4, in Script. Ital. tom. i iiars j. j.. f>0fl, f)0S); 
bnl our t'hronologiKls, Taxi, Wuratuii, &u., 
rannot asc'-rlain the date oi <;i,ciuiistances. 

The 01)1100 Mill tlepeml on the various 
rooimi'sof IheM.ss of Anastusius-^ppcm*, 
?i >i'rerj> 6 Ciat (Script Ual. tom. lii. jiars. i. 

t‘. 


tated; they entreated; they com< 
pkiined; and the threatening barbarians 
were chocked by arms and ]^>egotiations, 
till the popes had engaged the friend- 
ship of an ally and avenger beyond the 
Alps.^ 

In his distress, the first* Gregory 
‘fd the aid of 

the hero of the age, of bypenm. 
Charles Martel, who 
governed the French monarchy with 
the humble title of mayor or duke; 
and who, by his signal victory over the 
Saracens, had saved his country, and 
tperhaps Kui'ope, from the Mohammedan 
yoke. ' The amba,ssador.s of the pope 
AH're received by Charloa with decent 
reverence ; but the greatness of his 
occupations, and the shortness of his 
life, prevented his interforeneo in the 
allairs of Italy, except by a friemlly 
and ineifectual meditation, llis sou 
Repin, the Imir ofjhis pftWJIJi’ and virtiu's, 
assumed UTe liltfeo of chauipioii of the 
Roman eluiridi ; and the zeal of the 
French prince appi'ars to have been 
prompted by the love of glory and 
religion. Ihit tie danger Avas on the 
banks of the Tiber, the siiceoiir on tlio.se 
of the Seine ; and our sympathy is cold 
to tile relation of disUnt mi.^ery, 
Anihlst the tears of the city, Sti'plieu 
the Third embraced the generous r(3solu- 
tion of visiting in person the courts of 
Lombard/ ami Fmiice, to depr-ecatc the 
injustice of his euemy, or to excite the 
pity and iudiguatiou of his friend. 
After soothing the public despair by 
liUnics and orations, he undertook this 
laliorioiis journey Avith the ambassadors 
of the French monarch and tltj (sreek 
emperor. The king of the Lombards 
Ava.s inexorable ; but hi.s threats oould 
not silence the complaints,' uor retard 
the 8j)oed, of the Roin.m pontifi', who 

fi* 

^ The Coilex Carolinus is a collection of the 
e])i.stles of the popes to Charles Martel (whom 
they style Subwjuhui), I'ejiin, ami Cliarle- 
luagne, as far as the year 7iJl, when It was 
formed by the last of thuM! in-incefl. Ills 
ori::lnaluud iiulhonlic liiibliotheciu Cubi- 
culaus) is now ju the Imperial library of 
Vioiina, and lias bf-en pubUslud by bambecius 
aud Murafoii (Script. Ilei-um Ital. tom. iii, pars 
ii.p.7:.,&c.^. 0 

fJrogory the First had been dead above % 
century; icad (Iickoi-v Third. -M. 
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traversed the TenDiue Alps, reposed in 
tile abbey of St. Maurice, and hastened 
to grasp tl^ right hand of his protector ; 
a inuid whicli was never lifted in, vain, 
either in war or friendship. Stephen 
was entertained as the visible succeissor 
of the apostle ; at the next assembly, 
the lield of March or of May, his injuries 
were exposed to a devout and warlike 
nation, aiul he repassed the Alps, not 
as a suppliant, but as a compicror, at 
the licad of a h'rei^h army, which was 
let! by the king in person. The Lom- 
bards, after a ^v’cak resistance, obtained 
an ignominious peace, and swore to ivm 
store the possc.ssions, and toti'cspect 
the sanctity, of the Koinan church. 
Lilt no sooner was Astolphns delivered 
from the i»rosenee of the French arms, 
than he forgot his promise and resented 
his disgrace. Lome was again encom- 
passed by his arms ; and ytcpheii, ap- 
jireheiisive of fatiguing the zeal of his 
rra’isalpiiio allies, ciifoi’ccd his com- 
plaint and request by an eloquent letter 
in the luiiiio and por.son of 6t. Peter 
himself,' Tlic apostle assures his 
aiioptcil sons, the kiii^;, the clergy, and 
the nobles of J^’ranoe, that,^4eiMl the 
ilcsli, he is still alive in the spirit ; tlVdl 
they now ipchf ‘(ihd IhiisT’ffbRy, the 
voice of the founder and guardian of 
the Itoman church ; that tlic Virgin, 
tile angels, the saints, and the martyi's, 
and all the host of heaven, uiAniinously 
urge the request, and will confess tlie 
obligation; that riches, victory and 
paradise, will crown their pious enter- 

{ irise, and that eternal daiiniaiioii will 
)c the penalty of tlieir neglect, if they 
sufrer iiii tomb, his tenqiie, and his 
peojile, to fall into the hands of the per- 
lidions Lombards. Tlys second expedi- 
tion of Pepin was not less rapid and 
fortunate than the iirst : St. Peter was 
so^isiied, Lome was again saved, and 
Astolphus was taught the lessons of 
justice and sincerity by the scourge of 
a foreign master. After this double 

1 See this most extraonliiiary letter in the 
Codex CaroL t*.u,s, ejiist. iii. p. 92. Tiio eiiuiuios 
of t)io popes have charged them with iraud and 
blasphemy ; jet they surely meant to persuade 
rather than deceive. This introduction of the 
dead, or (ff immortals, was familiar to the 
iU'^ient omlors, though it Is executed on this 
occasion in the rude fashion of the age. 
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chastisement, the Lombards languished 
about twenty years in a state of langour 
and decay. Bat their minds were not yet 
humbled to their condition ; and instead 
of aiiceting the pacific virtues of the 
feeble, they peevishly hai’a^sed the 
Eomans with a repetitiou of claims, 
evasions, and inroads, which they 
undertook witliout reiiection and ter- 
minated without glory. On cither side, 
their expiring monarchy was pressed by 
the zeal and prudence of Pope Adrian 
the First, the genius, the fortune, and 
greatness of Chaiiemagiie the son of 
Fcpin ; these heroes of the church and 
.'il.ate were united in public and domestic 
friendship, and while they trampled oil 
the prostrate, they varnislied their pro- 
ceedings with the faire.st colours of 
oqui ty and moderation. * Tlio passes of 
the Alps, and the wall.s 
of Pavia, were tlie only LmbJfdrfcy 
defence oi the Lombards ; 
the former were surprised, 
the latter were invested by the son of 
Fepin ; and after a blockade of two 
years,* Lesiderius, the last of their 
native princes, surrendereu his sceptre 
and his capital. Under the dominion 
of a foreign king, but in the possession 
of tlieir national laws, the Lombards 
became the brctliren, rather tlian the 
subjects, of the Franks ; who derived 
their blood, and inannors, and language, 
from the same (Tcrmaiiic origin.'' 

The mntu al obligations of the popes and 
the Carlovingian family 
form the important link 
of ancient and moilern, of kinM of “lanco. 
civil and ecclesiastical, 
history. In the conquest 
of Italy, the ch^yiipions of the* ilomau 

^ Except in the divorce of the daugiiter of 
Denidenns, whom Cliarleinagne repudiated siiio 
aliijuo criniiue. Pope Stephen IV. had most 
furiously opjiDScd the alliance of a noble Frank 
—cum perlld.'v, horrida, nec diceiula, fodcntis- 
sima natione Longobardoruin— to whom Jm 
imputes the livst stain of leprosy (Cod. tiiirolin, 
epiet. 45, ji. ITS, 179). jSnother reason against 
the mari-iage was the existence of a drat wife 
(Muratorl, Annali d’ltala, tom. vi. p. 23'2, 233, 
23(1, 2(17). lint Charlemagne indulged himself 
in the ffocdoni of polygamy or concubinage. 

5 Seu the Annali d’Jtiilia of Muratori, tom. 
vL and the three first, Dissertations of lis An* 
tiqultates Italite Medii jEvI, tom. i. 

* Of fifteen months. Junes, Life of Charlo 
magne, p. 187.— M. 
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ch«rch obtained a favourable occasion, 
a s])ccioii8 title, tlie wishes of the 
people, the prayers and intrigues of the 
clergy. Kut the most essential gifts of 
the popes to the Carlovingian race were 
the dignities of king of France,* and of 
patrician of Rome. I. Under the sacer- 
dotal monarchy of St. Peter, the nations 
began to resume tho practice of seeking, 
on the banks of the Tiber, their kings, 
their laws, and the oracles of their fate. 
The Franks M'ere perplexed between 
the name and substance of their govern- 
ment. All the powers of royalty wero 
exercised by Pepin, mayor of tl^c 
palace ; and nothing, except the regal 
title, was wanting to his ambition, liis 
enemies were crushed by his valour; 
ills friends were multiplied by his 
liberality ; liis father had been the 
saviour of Chnstondom; and the claims 
of personal merit wero repeated and 
ennobled in a descent of f^r genera- 
tions. The name and image of royalty 
wiia still preserved in the last descend- 
ant of Clovis, the feeble Childcric ; Imt 
his obsolete right could only be used 
as an instrument of sedition: the nation 
was desirous of restoring the simplicity 
«,f tho constitution ; and Pepin, a sub- 
icet and a prince, was ambitious to 
ascertain his own rank and the fortune 
of his family. The mayor and the 
nobles were bound by an oath of fidel- 
ity to the royal phantom ; the blood 
of Clovis was pure and sacreil in their 
eyes ; and their common ambassadors 
addressed the Roman pontiff, to dispel 
their scruples, or to absolve their 
promise. The interest of Pope Zachary, 
the successor of the two Gregorios, 
prompted him to decide, and to ilecido 
in their favour : he pronounced that 
tho nation »night lawfully unite, in the 
same person, tho title and authority of 

^ Besides the common historians, three 
French critics, Launoy (Opera, tom. v. pars ii 
1. vii. epist. y, p. 477-4S7), I’a^i (Oritica, a.J). 
7'):, iNo. l-a, A.i*. 752, No. MO), and Natalis 
Alexander (liist. Novi Testamenti.dissertat. ii. 
p. 00-107), have treat. 'ii this subject of the 
(leiK)8*tion of Ohildeuc with learning and 
attention, but with a strong bias to save the 
Imleijendence of the crown. Yet they are 
hard pressed by the texts which they pro-, 
duce of Eginhard, Thoopbanes, and the old 
MQals, Laureshamenies. Fuldenses, bobrie- 


king ; and that the unfortunate Ghil* 
deric, a victim of tho public safety, 
should ho degraded, shaved, and con- 
fined in a monastery for the remainder 
of his days. An answer so agreeable 
to their wishes was accepted by the 
Franks, as the opinion of a casuist, the 
sentence of a judge, or the oracle of a 
prophet: the Merovingian race dis- 
appeared from the earth ; and Pepin 
was exalted on a buckler by the suifru^^e 
of a ffee’p6opic;iicoia-stomed to obey his 
laws, and to march under his standard. 
His coronation was twice performed, 
with the sanction of the popes, by their 
most fuithful servant St. Boniface, the 
apostle of Germany, and by the grateful 
hands of Stephen the Third, who, in 
the monastery of St. Denis, placed tho 
diadem on the head of his benefactor. 
Tho royal unction of the kings of Israel 
was dexterously applied the successor 
of St. Peter assumed the character of a 
divine ambassador: a German chief- 
tain was transformed into the LordT. 
anointed ; and this Jewish rite'Tias 
been diffused and maintained by tlie 
superstition aii4 vanity of modern 
Kuropo. Tho Franks were absolved 
from their ancient oath ; but a dire 
anathema was thundered against them 
and their posterity, if they should dare 
to renew the same freedom of choice, 
or to elect a king, except in the holy 
and meritorious race of tlie Carlovingian 
princes. Without apprehemling the 
inturo danger, these princes gloried in 
their present security : the secretary of 
Charlemagne aliiriris, that the French 
sceptre was transferred by the author- 
ity of the popes and, in thtir boldest 

1 Not Absolutely (or the first time. On a (ess 
conspicuous (huatfe, it liail bejen used, in the 
Rixtli uud seventh centuries, by the provincial 
bishoits of i.ritain ami Spain. The royal 
unction of Constantinople was bonowed from 
the Latins in the last age of the empire. Con- 
stantine .Majiasses mentions that of Charle- 
magne as a foreign, Jewish, incomprehensible 
ceremony. See Seldcn's Titles of Honour, in 
his Works, vol. ill. part i. p. 2a4-24S). 

3 See Eglnhard, in Vltii < 'aroli Magnt, c. i. p. 9, 
&c., c. ill. p. 24. Cliilderic was deposed— jussft, 
the CarlQvinglanB were established— auffort- 
tofe, Fontitlcis Komani. Launoy, &c., pretend 
that these strong words are susceptible of a 
very soft interpretation, lie It iAj ; yet Egin- 
hard understood tbs world, the court, and the 
Latin langnaf^ 
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enterprises, they insist, with coiiiidence, 
on this signal and successful act of 
temporal jurisdiction. 

II. In the change of manners and 

Fatricianiof language, the patricians 
of Rome* \<rere far re- 
moved from the senate of Romulus, or 
the palace of Constiuitino, from the free 
nobles of the republic, or the fictitious 
parents of the emperor. After the re- 
covery of Italy and Africa by the arms 
of .1 ustinian, the iiM^ortancc and danger 
of those remote provinces required the 
presence of a supreme magistrate ; ho 
w'as indifferently styled the exarch ori 
the patrician ; and these govcniors of 
Rjivenna, who fill their place in the 
clironology of princes, extended their 
jurisdiction over the Roman city. Since 
the revolt of Italy and the loss of the 
Kxarchate, the distress of the Romans 
had exacted some sacrifice of their in- 
dependence. Yet, even in this act, 
they exorcised the right of disposing of 
themselves; and the decrees of the 
senate and people successively invested 
Churlcs Martel and his posterity with 
tlie honours of patriciiti of Rome. Tho 
leaders of a powerful nation would have 
disdained ascr;s’ile title and subordinate 
office ; but dife reign of the Greek em- 
peroi'S was suspended; and in the 
vacancy of the empire, they derived a 
more glorious commission from tliepope 
and the republic. The Rom&n ambas- 
sadors presented these patricians with 
the keys of the shrine of St. Peter, as a 
pledge and symbol of sovereignty ; with 
a holy banner which it was their right 
and duty to unfurl in the defence of the 
church tnd city.” In the time of 

^ For the title and powers of patrician of 
Kome, tee Dopant (Gfosb. Latin, tom. v. p. 
149-161), PagTfCritica, A.n. 740, No. C-11), 
Muratori (Anuali d’ltalia, tom. vi. p. 308-329), 
ai;d St. Maro (Abr4g6 Ghronologique d'ltalie, 
tom. 1. p. 870-382). Of these the Franciscan 
Pagi is the most disposed to make the patrician 
a lieutenant ot the church, rather tlum of the 
empire. 

mwtiingot the banner and the keys '^but the 
style of ad rtgnm dimisimns, or dlreximus 
(Codex CaroUn. epist. i. tom. ill. part ii. p. 76), 
teems to allow of no palliation or escape. In 
the MS. of the Vienna library, they read, in- 
iteod of refpium, rogum. payer or imnest (tee 
IHicange) ; and the royalty of Cbarla Martel it 
lubverted by thlt important correction (data- 


Charles Martel and of Pepin, the inter- 
position of tho Lombard kingdom 
covered tho freedom, while it threat- 
ened the safety, of Rome; and the 
pairiciate represented only the title, the 
service, the alliance, of these distant 
protectors. The power and policy of 
Charlemagne annihilated an enemy, 
and imposed a master. In his firs', 
visit to tlie capital, be W'as reccivcJ 
with all the honours which had formerly 
been paid to the exarch, tlie represen- 
tative of the emperor ; and these hououi s 
obtained some new decorations from the 
ipy and gratitude of Pope Adrian the 
First.* No sooner was he informed of 
the sudden approaeli of the monarch, 
than he dcspatelicd the magistrates and 
nobles of Romo to meet i.iiii, with the 
Iwiiner, about thirty miles from the 
city. At the distance of one mile, tliu 
Flaminian way was lined with Iho 
schooljif y national communities, of 
Greeks, Lombards, Saxons, &c. : the 
Roman youth were under arms ; nnd 
the children of a more tender age, with 
palms and olive branches in their hands, 
chanted the praises of their great de- 
liverer. At the aspect of the holy 
crosses, and en.signa of the saints, be 
dismounted from his horse, led tho pro- 
cession of his nobles to the Vatican, 
and, as he ascended the stairs, duvoatly 
kissed each step of the threshold of tlio 
apostles. In tne portico, Adrian ex- 
pected him at the head of his clergy : 
they embraced, as friends and equals ; 
but m their march to the altar, tho 
king or patrician assumed the light- 
hand of tho pope. Nor was the Frank 
content with these vain and empty 
demonstrations ^of respect. *In tho 
twenty-six years that elapsed between 
the conquest of Lombardy and his Im- 
prial coronation, Rome, which had 
teen delivered by the sword, was sub- 
ject, as his own, to the sceptre of 
Charlema^e. The people swore allegi- 
ance to bis person and family : in his 

lani, in hit Critical Fnfseei A&oili d'ltalis. 
tom. XTil. p. 96-99). 

^ la the authentic aimtlve of this reception, 
tbe Liber Pontlfiealli obienreB~obviam ilii ejui 
eanctitaa diiigeni venenbilei crocea, id eat 
aigna ; alont moa eat ad exatohum, aut patriciun 
Buaoipiendiuii, eum onm Ingenti uonoie luidpt 
fedt(tom.llLptni.p.l86). 
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name money was coincJ, ami justice 
was administered ; and the election of 
the popes was examined and couilrmed 
by his authority. Kxcept an original 
and self-iiiliorcut claim of sovereignty, 
there was not any prerogative remain- 
ing which the title of emperor could 
add to the patrician of Koine.* 

The gratitude of tlie Carlovingians 
was adcipiate to tlicse ob- 

%in ligations, and their names 
ChMiomapeto ^.e coiisecratcd as the 
e popes. benefactors 

of the Roman church. Rer ancient 
patrimony of farms and hou'5c,H was 
transformed by their bounty int<» the 
temporal dominion of cities and pro- 
vinces ; and tiie donation of the Ex- 
archate was the first fruits of the con- 
quests of Pepin. •* Aatol})luis with a 
sigh relinquished his prey ; the keys 
and the hostages of the principal cities 
W'ore delivered to the J'Vencili ambas- 
sador; and in his master’s name, he 
presented tliom before the tomb of St. 
Peter. The ample measure of the Ex- 
archate’ miglit comprise all the pro- 
vinces of Italy which had obeyed the 
emperor and his vicegerent; but its 
strict and proper limits were included 
in the territories of Ravenna, Rologna, 
and Perrara ; its inseparable dependency 
M'as the Pentapolis, which stretched 
along the Adriatic from Rimini to 
Ancona, and advanced into the midland 
country as far as the ridges of the 

1 Vaolus Diaconus, who wrote before the 
empire of Charlemagne, describes Rome as his 
subject city— vestrse civitates (od Rorapeiura 
Restum), suis addidit sceptris (de Metensls 
Rcclesiio Kpiscopis). Some Carlovinglan medals, 
struck at^ Rome, have engaged Le Blanc to 
write an e'labomte, though jsiartial, dissertation 
on their authoiity at Rome, both as patricians 
and emperors (Amsterdam, 1(!9'2, In 4to.). 

2 Mosheim (institution. Hist. Eccles. p. 2011) 
weighs tills donation with fair and deliberate 
prudence. Tlie original act has never been pro- 
duced; but the Jiiber Pontidcalis represents 
(p. 171), and the Codex Carolinus supposes, tiiis 
ample gift. Both are contemporary records ; 
ana the latter is the more authentic, since it has 
been preserved, not in the Papal, but the Im- 
perial, Library. 

Between the exorbitant claims, and narrow 
concessions, of interest and prejudice, from 
which even Muratoil (Antiquitat. tom. i. p. OS- 
es) is not exempt, I have been guided, In the 
limits of the Exarchate and Pentapolis, by the 
IHfwertatio Chorograpbica Itoliie hledii .£vi, 
tom. X. p. 100-180. 


Apeimine. In this transaction, the. am- 
bition and avarice of the popes havi 
been severely comlcmncd. I-ierhaps the 
liuniility of a Cliristian priest should 
have rejected an earthly kingdom, 
which it was not l asy for him to govern 
witliout renouncing the virtues of his 
profession. Perhaps a faithful subject, 
or oven a generous enemy, would have 
been less iinpiitieut to divide the spoils 
of the barbarian ; and if the emperof 
had intrusted Stephfti to solicit in hia 
name tlie restitution of the Exarchate, 
I will not absolve the pope from the re- 
proach of treachery and falsehood. But 
in the rigid interpretation of the laws, 
every one may accept, without injury, 
whatever his benefactor can bestow 
without injustice. The Greek emperor 
had abdicated, or forfeited, his riglit to 
the Exarchate ; and the sword of Astol- 
phus w'as brolicn by the stronger sivord 
of the Carlovingian. It was not in tlie 
cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin had 
exposed his person and army in a 
double expedition beyond the Alps ; ho 
possessed, and might lawfully alienate, 
his conouests ; an^ to the importunities 
of the Greeks ho piously replied, that 
no human consideratioii*, should tempt 
him to resume tho gift Vilich he had 
conferred on the Roman Pontiff for the 
remission of his sins, and the salvation 
of his sou^ The .splendid donation was 
granted in supreme and absolute do- 
minion, and the world beheld for the 
first time a Christian bishop invested 
with tho prerogatives of a tempotal 
prince ; the choice of magistrates, the 
exercise of justice, tho imposition of 
taxes, and the wealtli of the palace of 
Ravenna. In the dissolution of tho 
IjOinbard kingdotn, the inhabitants of 
the duchy of Spolcto* sought u refuge 
from the storm, shaved their heads after 
the Roman fashion, declared thcmsch^es 
tlie servants and subjects of St. Peter, 
and completed, by this voluntary sur- 
render, the present circle of the ecclesi- 
astical state. That mysterious circle 
was enlarged to an indefinite extent, by 

- Spoletini depreeatl sunt, ut eos In flerviUo 
B. Tetri redperet et more Romi^Qnun ton- 
sttrari faeeret (Auastasins, p. 185). Yet it may 
be It question whether they gave their own 
persons or their country. 
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the verbal or written donation of Charle- 
magne,^ who in the first transports of his 
victory, (l(.'^)oile(l himself and the Creek 
emperor ofShe cities and islands which 
had formerly been annexed to the Kx- 
arciiate. lint in tlic cooler moincuts of 
absence and reflection, he viewed, with 
an eye of jealousy and envy, the recent 
greatness of ids ecclesiastical ally. The 
execution of his own and his father’s 
promises was respectfully eluded ; the 
king of the ]:rank;i and J/ombards as- 
serted the inalienable rights of the em- 
pire ; and in his life and death, liavcniha,-* 
as \v(‘ll as Rome, was niiinbered in tln^ 
list of his metropolitan citi(^. The 
sovereignty of the Exarchate melted 
away in the hands of the ]nipes ; they 
found in the archbishops ot Jbiveiina a 
dangerous and domestic rival the 
nobles and people disdained the yoke 
of a priest ; and in the disorders of the 
times, they could only retain tlie 
memory of an ancient claim, which in 
a more prosperous age they have re- 
vived and realised. 

Fraud is the resource of .^’eakne.ss and 

sonaiionoi tHoitcli ignorant, bavbav- 

coiutautin.. ® entanded 

in tlio nctx^sacchlotal policy. Tlie 
Vatican and Latcraii wore an arsenal 
and manufacture, which, according to 
the occasion, have produced or con- 
cealed a various collection false or 
genuine, of corrupt or suspicious, acts, 

1 The policy and donations of CharlemaRne 
are ^carc^ully examined by bt. ITarc (Abregd, 
tom. i. p. 390-41)8), wl»o has well studied the 
Codex CaroUnus. I believe, with him, that 
they were only verbal. The most ancient act 
of donatiiM that preteiids to bo cvtaiit, is that 
of the ISmperor Lewis the pious (.Slgonius, de 
llegnoItali«i,l. Iv. Opera, tom. ii. p. 2(17-270). 
Its authenticity, or at le«,8t iis integiity, aie 
much questiolted (Pagi, a.d. 817, No. 7, Ac. 
Muratori, Acnoli, tom. vi. p. 4;i2, Ac. Oiesertat. 
Chprographica, p. 83, 81) ; but 1 seo no reason- 
aim objection to these princes so freely dis- 
posing of what was not their own. 

9 Oharlemagne solicited and obtained from 
the proprietor, Hadrian I. the mosaics of the 
palace of Ravenna, for the decoration of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (Cod. Carolin. epist. 67, p. 223). 

^ Tlie popes often complain of the usurpa- 
tions of Leo of Ravenna (Codex Carolin. epist, 
61*58, p. 200*20.')). Si corpus St. Andreai fratris 
germani St. Petri hlc huraasset, neciuaquam 
nos Uoniantpontiilces sic subjugasseot (Agnel* 
lus, Liber Pontiflcalis, in Scriptorcs Remm Ital. 
tom. ii. liars i. p. 107). 


as they tended to promote the iutereyt 
of the Roman church, Before the end 
of the eighth century, some apostolical 
scribe, perhaps the notorious Isidore, 
composed the decretals, and tlic dona- 
tion of tJonstantiiie, the two magic 
pillars of the spiritual and tcmpoial 
monarchy of the popes. This mt-mor* 
able donation was introduced to the 
W'orld by an c[)i,stle of Adrian tli<! Kir.st, 
who exhorts Cliavlom.igne to iimlate 
tlie liberality, and revive the name, of 
the great (iiistautine.^ According to 
the iegfmd, the first of the Cliristian 
ciiiporors was hi'aled of the leprosy, 
liiul ]uirif]ed in Iho waters of ba-ptism, 
hy ISt. Silvester, the Roman bislio]) ; 
and never was physician more gloriously 
recompensed, liis royal proselyte 
withdrew from the seat and i»atrimoii v 
of St. Bcter ; declared his resolution of 
founding a now capital in the East ; 
and resigned to the popes the Iree and 
perpetual sovereignly of Rome, Italy, 
and the provinces of the West.® This 
fiction was productive of the most 
beneficial effects. The (Ireek princes 
were convicted of the guilt of usurpa- 
tion ; and the revolt of (Jregory was 
the claim of his lawful inlieritancc. 
The popes were delivered from th()ic 
debt of gratitude j and the nominal 
gifts of thc'Carlovingians were no more 
than the just and irrevocable restitu- 
tion of a scanty portion of the ecclesi- 
astical state. The sovereignty of Rome 
no longer depended on the choice of a 
fickle people ; and the successors of St. 
Veter and Constantine were invested 
J riiBsimo Cotislantiuo magiio, v« 
largitatum S.R. licclesia clcvata et oxaltataest, 
et votestatem in his Ilcapuriin parlibua larglri 
dJgnatus e.st . . . .' Quia eccfl novus Constan* 
tlnus his ternporihus, Ac, (Codex Carolin. 
epist. 4!), in tom. iii. part. ii. p. 105). I'agi 
(Critica, a.d. 324, No. 16) ascribes them to an 
iinpo.'itor of the eighth century, who borrowed 
the name of St. Isidore: his humble title of 
TemUtr was ignorantly, but aptly, turned into 
MemUr; his merchandise was indeed profi- 
table, and a few sheets of paper were sold for 
much wealth and power. 

a Fabricius (liibllot. Gnec. tom. vi. p. 4-7) 
has enumerated tlie several editions of this 
Act, in Greek and Latin. The copy which 
Laurentius Valla recites and refutes, appean- 
to be taken either from the spurious Acts ot 
St. Silvester or from (Jratian’s Decree, to 
which, according to him and others, it hat 
been surreptitiously tacked. 
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with the purple and prerogatives of the 
Osars. So deep was the ignorance 
and credulity of the times, that the 
most absurd of fables was received, 
with equal reverence, in Greece and in 
France, and is still enrolled among the 
decrees of the canon law.* The cm- 


poets,* and the tacit or moilcst censureof 
theadvocatcsofthclloinanchiirch.® The 
popes themselves have indulged a smile 
at the credulily of the vulg\£r;3 but a 
false and obsolete title still sanctifies 
their reign ; and, by the same fortune 
which has attended the decretals and 


perors, and the liomans, were incapable 
of discerning a forgeiy that subverted 
their rights and freedom ; and the only 
opposition proceeded from a Sabine 
monastery, which, in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, disputed the truth 
and validity of the donation of Con- 
Btautiue.“ In the revival of letters and 
liberty this fictitious deed was transi 
pierced by the pen of Laurentius Valla, 
the pen of an elotment critic and a 
Itoman patriot.^ His contemporaries 
of the fitteenth century were astonished 
at his sacrilegious boldness ; yot such 
is the silent and irrc'sistible progress 
of reason, that, before the end of 
the next age, the fable was rejected 
by the contempt of historians < and 
^ In tlie year liij!), it was believed (was H 
believed ‘0 by Tope Loo IX., cardinal Peter 
'l)amiuiiu.s, &c. Muratorl places (Annall 
(!' Italia, tom. lx. p. 23, 24) the llctitioua dona- 
tions of Lewis the i’ioas, the (Jthos, ho. do 
Donatione Coustantini. ISec a Dissertation of 
Natalis Alexander, seculum iv. dies. 20, p. 33f>> 


the Sibylline oracles, the edifice has 
subsisted after the fouiidaUpUB have 
iWntillfdennlncd^ 

I \ While the popes established in Italy 
their freedom aiu^ do- Beitontionef 
minion, the images, the 
first cause of their revolt, Emn'eiairDae. 
^were restored in tlie East- d.D. 78o. 
ern emj^ire. ■* Under the reign of Con- 
stantine the Fifth, the union of civil 
and ecclesiastical power had overthrown 
the tree, Without extirpating the -wofe, 
of superstition. The idols, for such 
they were now held, were secretly 
cherished by the order and the sex most 

published frona the author's MS. and printed 
in four volumes in quarto, under the name or 
^Viburgo, 1775 (lutoria dltalia, tom. i. p. SSS- 
396). 

1 The Paladin Astolpho found it in the 
moon, among the things that were lost upon 
earth (Orlando Furiqgo, xuiv. SO). 

Di vari flora ad un grand monte passa, 
Cb’ebbe gilt bnono odort. or puzza forte : 
Questo era il dono (le peVvdire Icce) 

Che Coutantino al buon SdVd/.ro fece. 


^ See a large account of the controversy (a.I). 
1105), which arose from a private law-suit, In 
the ChronicoD Farsense (Script. Rerum Itali- 
carum, tom. ii. pars ii. p. 637, &:c.), a copious 
extract from the archives of that Jienedictine 
abbey. They were formerly accessible to 
curious foreigners (lie filanc and Mabilion), 
and would have enriched the first volume of 
the Historia Monastica Italiu) of Qulriui. But 
they are now imprisoned (Muratori, Scriptores 
R.l. tom. ii. pars ii. p, 269) by the timid policy 
0 ' the court of Rome ; and the future cardinal 
yielded to the voice of authority and the 
whispers 6f ambition (Quicini, Comment, pars 
ii. p. 123-1:16). 

'i I have read in the collection of Schardiui 
(de Potestate Imperial! Bcclesiostica, p. V34- 
780) this animated discourse, which was com- 
posed by the author, a.d. 1440, six years after 
the flight of Pope Kugenius TV. It Is a most 
vehement party pam])hlet : Valla justifies and 
animates the revolt of the Romans, and would 
even approve the use of a dagger against their 
sacerdotal tyrant. Such a critic might expect 
the persecution of the clergy ; yet he made hli 

E and is buried in the Uteran (Bayle, 
nnaire Gritiqu, Valu; Vossiui, de 
HlstoricisLatiuls, p.6S0). 

4 See Guicciardini, a servant of the popes, in 
that long and valuable digression, which has 
resumed its place in the last edition, correctly 


Yet this incomparable poem has been approved 
by a bull of Leo X. 

-’ See Baronins, a.d. 324, No. 117-123. a.D. 
1191, No. 51 Ac. The cardinal wishes to sup- 
pose that Rome was offered by Constantine, 
and ref'UMd by Silvester. The act of donation 
he considers, strangely enough, aa a forgery of 
the Greeks. 

’Tiaroiiius n'en dit guerresoontre ; encore en 
a-t'il trop dit, et Ton vouloit sans mol (Cardinal 
du Perron), qui I’empechai, oensurer cette 
partie de son histoire. J’en devisai un jour 
avec le Pape, ei il ne me repondit autre chose 
" che volele 7 i Canouid la tengono," il le dlsoit 
m riant (PorroniansL p. 77). 

4 The remaining history of images, from Irena 
to Theodora, is collected, for the Catholics, by 
Baronins and Pagl (a.d. 786-840), Natalis Alex- 
ander (Hist. N. T. seculum vlil. Panoplia &d- 
versus Hmretlcos, p. 118-178X and Dupiu (Bib- 
liot. Kccles. tom. vi. p. 186-154); for the 
Protestants, by Spanhelm (Hist. Imag. p. 806- 
639), Basnage (IHst. de I’Eglise, tom. I. p. 566- 
572, tom. il. p. 1362-1385), and Moihelm (la- 
itltut. Hist. Ues. lecnl. Till et. lx). The 
Protestants, except Hosheim, are lonied with 
controversy: but the Catholics, except Dupiu. 
are inflamed by the fnxy and e^ritltlou ol 
the monks ; and even Le Beau (Qfet. du Bai 
Empire), a geutleman and a scholar, li lafeeted 
by toe odloni contagion. 
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prone to devotion ; and the fond alli- 
ance of the monks and females obtained 
a final victory over tlie reason and au- 
thority ormau. Leo the Fourth main- 
tained with less rigour the religion of 
his father and grandfather ; but his 
u'ifo, the fair and ambitious Irene, had 
imbibed the zeal of the Athenians, the 
heirs of the idolatry, rather tlmn the 
philosophy, of their ancestors. During 
tlio life of her husband, these senti- 
ments woro infiamed by danger and 
dissimulation, and she could only 
labour to protect and promote some 
favourite monks whom she drew fropi 
their caverns, and seated on t^o metro-' 
politan thrones of the East. But as 
soon as she reigned in her own name 
and that of her son, Irene more seriously 
undertook the ruin of the Iconoclasts ; 
and the first step of licr future perse- 
cution was a general edict for liberty of 
conscience. In the restoration of the 
monks, a thousand images were exposed 
to the public veneratiou ; a thousaud 
legends were inveutod of their sutler- 
ings and miracles. By tlio opportuni- 
ties of death or reij^oval, the episcopal 
seats were judiciously filled; tiiemost 
eager competjiTOrs for earthly or celestial 
fivour aiifi^ipated and flattered the 
judgment of their sovereign ; and the 
promotion of her secretary Tarasius 
gave Irene the patriarch of Coiisfcuiti- 
nople, and the command of the Oriental 
church. But the decrees of a pueral 
council could only be repealed by a 
similar assembly the Iconoclasts whom 
she convened were bold in possession, 
and averse to debate ; and the feeble 
voice the bishops was re-echoed by 
the more formidable clamour of the 
soldiers and people .pf Constantinople. 
The dcla^and intrigues of a year, the 
separation of the disaffected troops, and 
4he choice of Nice for a second orthodox 
synod, removed these obstacles ; and 
the episcopal conscience was again, 
after tne Greek fashion, in the hands of 
the prince. No more than eighteen 

1 See the Acts, in Greek and Latin, of the 
second Council of Nice, with a number of 
relative deces, in the eighth volume of the 
Gonncilsn. 646-1600. A faithful vendon, With 
some critical notes, would provoke^ in different 
ieaden,aiighoraiiBile. 


day.*» were allowed for Ine consummation 
of this important work : 
the Iconoclasts appeared, goaerli cofacU, 
not as judges, but as 
criminals or penitents : 
the scene was decorated by the Icgatci 
of Pope Adrian and the Kastern patri- 
archs,* the decrees were frametl by the 
president Tarasius, and ratified by the 
acclamations and subscriptions of three 
hmidred and fifty bishops. They 
unanimously pronounced, that the wor- 
ship of images is agreeable to Scripture 
and reason, to the fathers and councils 
of the church ; but they hesitate whether 
that worsliip be relative or direct; 
whether the Godhead, and the figure, 
of Christ, be entitled to the same mode 
of adoration. Of this second Nicene 
council, the acts are still extant; a 
curious monument of superstition and 
ignorance, of f:ilschood and folly. I 
shall only notice the judgment of the 
bishops, on the comparative merit of 
image-worship and morality. A monk 
had concluded a truce with the demon 
of fornication, on condition of inter- 
rupting his daily prayers to a picture 
that hung in his cell. His scruples 
prompted him to consult the abbot. 
“Rather than abstain from adoring 
Christ and his Mother in their holy 
images, it would be better for you,” 
replied the casuist, “to enter every 
brothel, and visit every prostitute, in 
the city.”* 

For the honour of orthodoxy, at least 
the orthodoxy of the Roman church. 
It is somewhat unfortunate, that the 

< The pope’s legates were casual messengers, 
two priests without any special ^ommissioti, 
and who were (disavowed on tiieir return. 
Some vagabond monks were persuaded by the 
Catholics to represeat the Oriental iwtriarchs. 
This curious anecdote is revealed by Theodore 
Studites (epist. i. 38, in Slrmond. 0pp. tom. v. 
p. 1319), one of the warmest Iconoclasts of the 
age. 

* IpfikfifU VM ftii KaraXlriiv h waXii 
TtiuT^ irtfnin tlf i ftn tifikijff ii 
ri rpifxmit rn fifiut mI *lnf9V9 
furk Hlat U ifxm. 

These visits could not he innocent, since the 
AmI/m/p rtfnixf (the demon of fomicatlon) 
Irski/uu 21 mMp ... is stfv *>$ itrUuTi 
akf fpSifMt &e.t ^ctlo iv. p. 961, Actio v. p 
1081. 
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two princes who convened the two 
Fiiuiesuuiih- councils of Nice are both 
ttflntofimaiyeg stained with the blood of 
their sons. The second of 
A.D. S12. these assemblies was ap- 
proved and rigorously executed by the 
despotism of Irene, and she refused her 
adversaries tlie toleration which at first 
she had^nted to her friends. During 
the five succeeding reigns, a period of 
thirty-eight years, the contest was 
maintained, with unabated rage andj 
various success, Ijetweeu the worship- ; 
pers and the bi‘cal:crs of the images : 
but I am not inclined to pursue \vith 
minute diligence the rejictitiou of the* 
same events. Nicephorus allowed a 
general liberty of speech and practice ; 
and the only virtue of his reign is ac- 
cused by the monks as the cause of his 
temporal and eternal perdition. Super- 
stition and weakness formed the char- 
acter of Michael the First, but the 
saints and images were incapable of 
supporting their votary on the throne. 
In the purple, Leo the Fifth asserted 
the name and religion of an Armenian ; 
and the idols, with their seditious ad- 
herents, were condemned to a second 
exile. Their applause would have 
sanctified the murder of an impious 
tyrant, but his assassin and successor, 
the second Michael, was tainted from 
his birth with the Phrygian heresies : 
be attempted to mediate between the 
contending parties ; and the intractable 
spirit of the Catholics insensibly cast 
him into the opposite scale. Hismodera- 
tion was guarded by timidity j but his 
son Thcophilus, alike ignorant of fear 
and pity, was the last and most cruel 
of the Iconoclasts. Thc^. enthusiasm of 
the times ran strongly against them ; 
and the emperors, who stemmed the 
torrent, were exasperated and punished 
by the public hatred. After the death 
of Thcophilus, the final victory of the 
images was achieved by a second female, 
his widow Theodora, whom he left the 
guardian of the empire. Her measures 
were bold and decisive. The fiction of 
a tardy repentance absolved the fame 
and the soul of her deceased husband : 
the sentence of the Iconoclast patriarch 
was commuted from the loss of his 


eyes to a whipping of two hundred 
lashes: the bishops trembled, the monks 
shouted, and the festival of ^)rthodoxy 
preserves the annual memory of the 
triumph of the images. A single ques- 
tion yet remained, wliothor they are c.'i- 
dowed with any proper and inherent 
sanctity : it was agitated by the (irceks 
of the eleventh century an<l as this 
opinion has the strongest reeomnionda- 
tion of absurdity, I am surprised th^ it 
W|wjnojLsipre explieik’y decided In the 
alHrmative.^'Tntlio West, I'ope Adrian 
tlie accepted and mmouiiced the 
decrees of the Niccne asscmijly, wliich 
is now rpvered by the Catholics as the 
seventh in rank of the general councils. 
Rome and Italy were docile to tlm voice 
of their fatlicr ; but the greatest [).art of 
the Latin Christians were far Ijciiind in 
the race of superstition. The cliurches 
of France, Germany, 

FiOgliuid, and Spainjto'* thtSfani 
cd a middle courao Jje- 
tween the adoration and 
the destruction of images, which they 
admitted into their temples, not as 
objects of worship but as lively and 
useful memorials of fai^i and history. 
Auaitfrybook of controvl^sy was com- 
posed and published iii w- name of 
Charlemagne :® under his authority a 
synod of three Imndred bishops >\'as as- 
sembled at Frankfort they blamed 
the fury ol the Iconoclasts, but they 
pronounced a more severe censure 
against the superstition of the Greeks, 
and the decrees of their pretended 

^ .'^ee an account of this controvci.sy in the. 
Alexias of Anna Conitiima d- v. p. 12!)) ami 
Motshciin (Tnstitnt. Hist. Jilcclcs, p, :;7^ ‘ATI). 

" The Lihri Caroluii (ypanliciin, p. ‘llo-.VjO). 
composed in the palace or wiutcr-tiu.-trterH oi 
Uiarlomagnc, at 'WurAis, a.i>. 7DU ; and sent by 
Engel)ert to Pope Hadrian I., who answered 
them by a grandis et vorbosa epistola (Concil. 
torn, viii, p. 1&53). The Uaroliuea propo.so lafi- 
objections against the Nicuuo synod, and such 
words as these are the flowers of their rhetoris 
— dernontiam . , pri.scw Qentilitatis obsoletum 
errorem ..... arguinenta insanissima et ab- 
surdissima .... deriaionedlgnasnwuiaa, &o., 
& 0 . 

^ The assemblies of Charlemagne were politi- 
cal, as well as ecclesiabtical ; and the throt 
hundred members (Nat. Alexander, sec. viii. p. 
63) who sat and voted at Frankfortmu||,t include 
not only the bishops, but the abbots, and even 
the principal laymen. 
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eouniil, which was long despised by the 
barbarians of the West.* Among them 
tlie worsliijuof images advanced with a 
silent and insensible progress ; but a 
large atonement is made for their hesita- 
tion and delay, by tlie gross idolatry of 
the ages which preccile ilie information, 
and the coimtries, both in. linrope 
and America, which are still immersed 
in the gloom of superstition. 

It was after the Niccne synod, and 
rinalieparatlon^“<i‘^'*’ ^he reign of the 
pious Irene, that the 
consummated the 

A.D. 771-BOO. separation of Rome ami 
Italy, by the translation of th(.» empire 
to the less orthodox Charlemagne. 
They were compelled to choose between 
the rival nations ; religion was not the 
sole motive of tlieir choice ; and vhilc 
they dissembled the failings of their 
friends, they beheld, with reluctance 
and suspicion, the Catholic virtues of 
their foes. The dill'creiicc of language 
and manners had perpetuated the 
enmity of tlie two capitals ; and they 
were alienated from each other by the 
hostile opposition of «venty years. Jji., 
that schism th^ Romans liad tasted of 
freedom, an^ne popes of sovereignty : 
their subiffiion would have exposed 
them to the revenge of a jealous tyrant ; 
and the revolution of Italy had betrayed 
the impotence, as well as tlio tyranny, 
of the Byzantine court. The* C reck em- 
perors had restored the images, but 
they had not restored tlm Calabrian 
estates* and the Illyrian diocese,^ which 

1 Qui supra sanctissima patres nostrl (cpiscopi 
et saccKbtes) mniviodui servitiuiu et adora* 
tionem nna^'itiuni renuentes coutompsenint, 
atiiue consentieutes condeninavurunt (CeucU. 
tom. ix. p. 101. Canon, it. Fraiickfurd). A 
polemic muat be liard-licarted Indeed, who 
does not pity the efTorts of liaionius, Pagi, 
Alexander, Maimboiirg, &c., to elude this un- 
Acky sentence. 

^ Theophanes (p. S43) specines those of Sicily 
and Calabria, wliich yielded an annual rent of 
three talents and a half of gold (perhapo JCTOOO 
sterling). Liutprand more pompously enumer- 
ates the patrimonies of the Human church in 
Greece, Judea, Persia, Mesopotamia, liabyionia, 
Effyptt and Libya, which were detained by tlm 
injustice of the Greek emperor (Legat. ad 
Nicephorum, in Script. Serum Itallcamm, tom. 
U. pars 1.4f>. 4B1). 

> The great diocese of the Eastern Illyilcum, 
wNth Apmla. Calabria, and Sicily (Tlmmassin, 
Discipline ae rSglise, tom. i. p. 145) : by the 


the Iconoclasts had torn away from the 
successors of St. Peter ; and Pope Adrian 
threatens them with a sentence of ex* 
communication unless tliey speedily ab- 
jure this practical heresy, * The Greeks 
were now orthodox ; but their religion 
might be tainted by the breath of the 
reigning moiiarcli; the Franks were 
now coiituma dou s ;* but a discerning 
eye mTgnir"(lTscorn their approaching 
conversion, from the use, to the adop- 
tion, of images. The name of Cliarle 
magne was stained by the polemic 
acrimony of his scribes ; but the con- 
<lucror himself conformed, with tlie 
temper of a statesman, to the various 
practice of France and Italy. In his 
four pilgrimages or visits to the Vatican 
ho embraced the popes in the com- 
munion of friendsliip and piety ; knelt 
before the tomb, and couscqiUMitly be- 
fore the image, of tlie apostle and 
joined, without scrnplc, in all the 
prayers and processions of the Rinnan 
liturgy. Would prudence or gratitude 
ali()w the pontiffs to renounce their 
benefactor? Hud they a right to 
alienate bis gift of the Exarchate? Had 
they power to abolish his government 
of Romo? The title of patrician was 
below the merit and greatness of Charle- 
magne ; and it was only by reviving the 
Western empire that they could pay 
their obligations or secure their estab- 
lishment, l^y this decisive measure 
they would finally eradicate the claims 
of the Greeks ; from the debasement of 
a provincial town, the majesty of Rome 
would be restored: the Latin Christians 

confession of the Greeks, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople had detached from nltome the 
metropolitans ut Thussaluuica, Alliens, Corinth, 
^luop()li3, and Patriu (Luo. Holstcn. Geograph. 
•Sacra, p. 2:!i: and his spiritual conquests ex- 
tended to Naples and Amalphi (Giannone, 
Jstoria Civile di Naiwll, torn. i. p. f>17-£>24. 
Pagi, A.1). 7:10, No. 11). 

^ In hoc ostenditur, quia ex ui.o capitnlo ab 
errore reversis, in aliis duobus, in eodem (was it 
the same?) i>ennanfianterroro .... dediocosi 
S. K. E. seu de patrinioniis itcriun incremntes 
coinmoncmuB, ut si ea p'stituere noluerit heroti- 
cum eum pro hujusmodl errore perseverantia 
decernemuB (Kplst. Hadrian. Papas ad (Jarolum 
Magnum, in (Joncil. tom. viii. p. 1508) ; to which 
be adds a reason, most directly opposite to Ida 
conduct, that he preferred the salvation of souli 
and rule of faith to the goods bf this transitory 
world. 
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vould bo united, uiuler a supreme 
lieaJ, in thcii? ancient metropolis ; and 
the conquerors of the West would re- 
ceive their crown from the successors of 
{st. Peter. The Roman church would 


|icquire a zealous and respeetiible od- 
Ivocate ; and under tlie shadow of the 
parlovingian power, the bishop might 
Exercise, wdth libnoiir and safety, the 

■ f* Before the ruin of Paganism in Rome, 


" coronatioBof the competition for a 
ciuriefflagntu wealthy biBiiopnc had 
iomeuifttt often been productive of 
^e wert. tumult and bloodshed. 
A.D.-800. nume- 

rous, but the times were more savage, 
the prize more important, and tiie chair 
of St. Peter was fiercely disputed by the 


leading ecclesiastics who aspired to the 
rank of sovereign. Tlic reign of Adrian 
the First'' surpasses the measure of past 
or succeeding ages the walls of Rome, 
the sarired patiimony, the ruin of the 
Lombards, and the friendship of Char- 
lemagne, were the trophies of his fame: 
he secretly edified the throne of his 
auccoasors, and displayed in a narrow 
space the virtues of a great prince. 
His memory was revered ; but in the 
next election, a priest of the l^ateran, 
Leo the Third, was preferred to the 
nephew and the favourite of Adrian, 


wliom he had promoted to the first 


1 FonUeinl considers the emperors as no 
more than the advocates of the church (advo- 
catus et defensor 8. K. £. See J)ucaugc, Gloss. 
Lat. tom. 1. p. 297). His antagonist Muratori 
reduces the popes to be no more than the exarchs 
of the emperor. In the more equitable view of 
Moslieim (Instltut. Hist. Ecclcs. p. 204, 205), 
they held Uomo under the empire as the most 
honourable species of lief or benefice— per- 
muntur nocte caliginos^ I , 

• His merits and hopes are summed up ta 
an epitaph of thiity-elght vprses, of which 
Charlemagne declares himself the author (Con- 
di. tom. vill. p. 620). 


Post patrem lactymans Carolus hmc carmlna 
scrips!. 

Tu mihi duldi amor, te modo plango pater . . . 
Nomina ]ungo simul titulis, clarlssime, nostra 
Adrianus, Carolus, rex ego, tuque pater. 

The poetry might be supplied by Alcuin; but 
the tears, the most glorious tribute, can only 
belong to Charlemagne. 

^ Every new impe is admonished—" Sapete 
Pater, non videbis uimos Petri,” twenty-five 
years. On tbe whole series the average la 
about eight years - a short hope for an ambi- 
tious cardinal 


dignities of the church. Their acqui- 
esceuce or repentance disguised, above 
four years, the blackest intention of 
revenge, till the day of a procession, 
wlien a furious band of conspirators 
dispersed the unarmed multitude, and 
assaulted with blows and wounds the 
sacred person of the pope. But their 
enterprise on his life or liberty was 
disappointed, perhaps by their own 
confusion and remorse. Leo was left 
for dead on the ground ; oiTluTrcvivar 
from the stVObii,' the effect of his loss of 
blood, he recovered bis speech and 
aight ; and this natural event was im- 
proved /o the miraculous restoration 
of his eyes and tongue, of which ho had 
been deprived, twice deprived, by the 
knife of the assassins.* From his 
prison he escaped to the Vatican ; the 
(liike of Spoleto hastened to his nssciie, 
Charlemagne sympathised in his injury^ 
and in his caihp oi Paderhoni in West- 
phalia accepted, or solicited, a visit 
from the Homan pontiff. Leo repassod 
the Alps with a commission of counts 
and bishops, the guards of lus safety 
and the judges of ^is iuuoceucc ; and it 
was not without reluctance, that the 
conqueror of theSaxonaqielayed till the 
ensuing year the pcrBoos 2 ^'*l’scharge of 
this'pious office. In his fourth and last 
pilgrimage, he was received at Rome 
with the due honours of king and patri- 
cian : Leo^^as permitted to purge him- 
self by oath of the crimes imputed to 
his charge : his enemies were silenced, 
and the sacrilegious attempt against his 
life was punished by the mild and in- 
sufficient penalty of exile. On the 
festival of Christmas, the last^yoar of 
the eighth century, Charlema^e ap- 
peared in the chqrch of St. Peter ; and, 
to gratify the vanity of R<jme, he had 
exchanged the simple dress of his 

1 The assurance of AnaBtasiusftom. !il. pars 
i. p. 197, 198) is supported by the credulity of 
some French annalists; but Eginbard, and 
other writers of the same age, are more naitural 
and sincere. " Unus ei oculus paulluiuzn est 
lieaus," says John tbe deacon of Naples (Vit. 
Episcop. NapoL in Sorlptores Muratori, tom. i. 
pars ii. p. 812). Theodolphns, a contemporary 
bishop of Orleans, observes with prudence (1. 
ill. carm. 8). 

Keddltasunt? mimm esti: mlronisit anfem 
nequisse. 

Est tamen In duUo, bine miter an inde magia 
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eonntry for the habit of a patrician. served, but Ciiablemaqns is the only 
After the celebration of the holy prince in whoso favour 
luysterics^Leo suddenly placed a pro- the title has been indis- eSuactwof 
cious crown on his head,® and the dome solubly blended M'ith the 
resounded with the acclamations of the name. That name, with 
Jieople, ** l if e <y id^ victory to the addition of saintf is inserted in the 
| uiiarle g^_the most pious' ''Aiigustl^ 'ffiman calendar ; and the saint, by a rare 
and'pacISc felicity, is crowned wjth the praises of 
finperor^ttf "llieTilbiHans ^ Tlio Ticad the historians and philosophers of an 
W(l body of Chaflemagne were couse- enlightened age.* His real merit is 
irated by the royal unction ; after the doubtless enhanced by the barbarism of 
example of the ()!isars, he was saluted the nation, and the times from which 
or adored by the pontiff; his coronation he emerged ; but the apparent magni- 
oath represents a promise to maintiiiu tude of an object is likewise enlarged 
the faith and privileges of the church*; , by an unequal comparison; and the 
and the first fruits were piiifl in liis ruins of Palmyra derive a casual spleii* 
rich offerings to tlic shrine of the dour from the nakedness of tlie sur* 
apostle. In his familiar conversation, rounding desert. WithontiuiustiQcJg 
tlie emperor protested his ignorance of hia fame, 1 may discern some blemishes 
the iuteutioiis of Leo, which he would in tlie ' sanctity and greatness* of Hid 
have dis!i])pointed by his absence on restorer of the Western empire. 0^ 
that memorable day. But the prepara- his radnil virtues, chastity is uot llie 
tiouB of the ceremony must have dis- most conspicuous : ® but the public 
closed the secret ; and the journey of happiness could not be materially in- 
Charlemagne reveals his knowledge and ju£cd bjj his jijnc wives or concubines, 
expectation; ho had acknowledged tfie various fndulgeiierbl’ meaner ot 
that the Imperial title was the object more triinsieni; amours, tlie multitude 
of his ambition, niHI a Roman synod of bis bastards vdiom he bestowed on 
had pronoum#, that it was the only the church, and the long celibacy and 
adequate pward of his merit and liceutious manners of his daughters, * 
services. * whom the father was suspected of loy- 

The appellation of great has been ing 'snth too fond a' passion."* Isiiall 
often bestowed, and sometimes do- i Ty Mably (Obaorvations sur rilistoire da 
i Twice, attlio request of Iliidrian and Leo, Prance), Voltaire (Jiistoire Gen(5rale), Robert- 
be apiieurodttt Rome— longA tunica el chlaniylo (Uisjory of Charles V.), and Montesquieu 

aiiilctui, ct calceamentls quoque Romano more (f'^sprit ries 1- xxxi. c. 18). in tl»e year 
formatis. Eginhard (o. xxili. p. lO'J-llS) do- 178*4 M. (lOlllard pubJislied ills Hktoire de 
scribes, like Suetouius, the simplicity of his Wiarltmiape (in 4 vols. in 12mo), which I 
dress, so iwpular in the nation, that when arid profitably used The author is a 
Charles the Raid returned to France in a man of pae and humanity ; and his work ii 
foreign habit, the patriotic dogs barked at the Hbonred with industry and elegance. Rut 1 
apostatikCGalllard, Vie de Charlemague, tom. have likewise examined the original monumeuts 
iv. p. idS). of the reigns of Pepin and Charlemagne, in the 

a See Anastasius (p. 199) and Eginhard (c. Af^lr volume of the Uistorians of France, 
xxviii. p. 124-128). The.unctlon is mentioned ’■* Tlie vision ofWeltin, composed by a monk, 
by Theophaues (p. 399), the oath by Sigoalus eleven years after tiio death of Charlemagne, 
(from the Ordo Romauus), and the pope’s ad- liini in purgatory, with a vulture, who is 
oration, more antiquoruni principum, by the periietiially gnawing the guilty member, while 
^rinales Bertinlanl (8cript. Murator. tom. ii. tiro rest of Ins body, the emblem of his virtues, 
]iars li. p. bOfi). 1^ >‘’oiind and perfect (see Gaillard. tom. ii. p. 

a This gi-eat event of the translation or re- 317 3i!0). 

Btoration of the empire is whited and discussed * marriage of Eginhard with Inima, 
by Natalis Alexander (secul. ix. dissert, i. p. daughter of t.harlemngne, is, in my opinion, 
3!K)-397), Pagi (tom. iii. p. 418), Muratori suflicicntly Tefatedby tlicpro/in/wiandmposio 
(Auiia'i d’ltalla, tom vi. p. S39-S52), Sigonius that sullied tliese fair (LirnselR, without except- 
(de Regno It, alias, 1. Iv. 0pp. tom. ii. p, 247- Jng his own wife (c. xix. p. 98-100, cum Notis 
2.')1), I'panlidiin <de fleta Translatlone Imperii), Sclimiiicke). The husband must have been too 
Gianrione (turn. i. p. 395- 105), St. Marc (Al)re?6 strong for tlio historian. 

ClironoiS(ique, tom. i. p, 438-450), Gaillard * This cliargc of incest, as Mr. TTalIam]ust]y 
(Hist, de Charlemagne, tom. li. p. 886-44(1). observes, stums to have originated in a mis- 
Almost ill those modems have some religious ci interpreted passage of Eginhard." HaUam’i 
national bias. MidtUe Ages, vol. 1. p. 16.— M. 
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be scarcely permitted to accuse the 
ambition of a concpieror ; but in a day 
of equal retribution, the sons of his 
brother Carloman, the Merovingian 
prinqcs of Aquitain, and the four thou- 
sand five hundred Saxons who were 
beheaded on the same spot, would have 
something to allege against the justice 
and humanity of Charlcmagiio. His 
treatnjQnt of the vanquished Saxons' 
was an abuse of the riglit of conquest ; 
Ins laws were not less sauguiiury than 
his arms ; and iii the discussion of liLs 
motives, whatever ds subtracted from 
bigotry must "be imputed to temper. 
The sedentary reader is amazed by his* 
inc(‘ssant activity of mind and body ; 
and his subjects and enemies Were not 
less astonished at liis sudden presence, 
at llic momeut when they believed him 
at the most distant extremity of the 
empire; neither peace nor war, nor 
summer nor winter, were a season of 
repose; and our f;mcy ciimiot easily 
reconcile the annals of his reign with 
the geography of his expeditious.* But 
this activity was a national, rather than 
a personal, virtue ; the vagrant life of 
a Frank was spent in the chase, m 
pilgrimage, in military iidventures; and 
the journeys of Charlemagne were dis- 
tinguished only by a more numerous 

I Besides the niassacrcB and tranBrnigrationB, 
the piiiiJ of death was pronounced against the 
following criukcs: 1. The tc-rubal of baptism. 
2. Tiie false pretence of baplMii. S. A rulap.'^e 
to idolatry. 4. The nnudir of a jjricst or 
hi -hop. 5, Human bacriiices. (i. Katingmeat 
in Lent. But every crime might be expiated 
by baptism or penance (daillani, tom. ii. p. 
241-247); and Ihr Christian Saxons bucarae the 
friends and e(iual(jijf the ]''iaiil{s(Slruv. Corpus 
Hist. Gerinannau, p. ViW). 

* M. (7ui.ot (Cour.s d'His|oire Modome, ]>. 
270, 27.1) liah comiiiled tlm toliowing statement 
Df Cli.ulcmagiie'.s military campaigns;— 

1. against the Atjuituniaus. 

18. ,, the ,Su\on.s. 

.0, „ the l.oinhaids, 

y. „ tlie Aial)" in Spain. 

1. „ the Tliuiiiigiuns. 

4. „ the Avan. 

2. „ the Urvlons. 

J. „ the Bavji.riai)'’ 

4. „ the ^lavt* t len'ond the J'.lbe. 

f), „ the Saracens HI Italy. 

'i, „ the Hanes, 

2. „ the Cl neks. 

fill total.-M. 


train and a more important purpose. 
His military renown must be tried by 
tlio scrutiny of his troops, his encntic.s, 
and liis actions. Alexander conquered 
with the arms of Philip, but the two 
heroes tvho preceded Charlemagne be- 
queathed him their name, their ex- 
amples, and tiie companions of their 
victories. At the head of Ins veteran 
and superior armies, lie oppressed tlie 
savage or degenerate nations, who were 
incapable ot confederating for their 
common safety : nor did he ever en- 
Counter an equal antagonist in uumlicrs, 
iji discipline, or in arms. The scicnco 
of war has been lost and revived with 
the arts of peace ; but his campaigns 
are not illiustrated by any siege or 
battle of singular diiTiculty and suc- 
cess ; and lie might behold, with envy, 
tlie Saracen trophies of liis grandfather. 
After his Spanish expedi Lion, his rear- 
guard was defeated in the Pyrenean 
mountains: and the soldiers, whose 
situation was irretrievable, and whoso 
valour was useless, might aeenso, with 
their la.st breath, tlie want of skill or 
caution of their general. * 1 ton cii with 
revereneo the laws of Charlemagne, so 
liighly applauded byV respectable 
judge. They compose system, 
but a series, of oeeasioiial and minute 
edicts, for the correction of abufc-s, tho 
reformation of manners, tho economy 
of his fiiriMs, tho care of his poultry, 
and oven the saleof his eggs. He wished 
to improve tho laws and the character 
of the Franks ; and his attempts, how- 
ever feeble and imperfect, arc deserving 
of praise : tho inveterate evils of the 
limes were suspended or mollified by hia 
government;^ but in his institutions I 
can seldom diseovgr the general views 
and tho immortal spirit of adegislator, 

1 111 tlu» action the fauioiii Jutland, Boliin- 
do, Orlando, was sain— cum cumpluribu.s aliist^ 
Sec the truth in JCgiuhard (c. 9, p. .')1-5C), and 
the 1‘abie in an ingeuious Siiiiplemcnt uf M. 
Ciaillaid,auia. iii. i>. 474). The Spaniards are 
too promt of a victory, which history asetibw 
to the (lascons,'' and romance to the Saracena 

- Yet Selimidt, fiom the best autlioiiliw 
represents tlie interior disorders and oppression 
of bis reign (Hist, des Aliematids, tom. ii. p, 
4rr49). 

in fact, it wa.s a sudden onset of4ho OSS' 
voi'.s, assisted by the Basque mountaineers, and 
posBibly a few Kavarrese,— M. 
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who survives himself for the benefit 
of posterity. The union and stability 
of his cmDirc depended on the life of a 
single nsul : he imitated the dangerous 
practice of dividing his kingdoms among 
his sons ; and, after his numerous diets, 
the wliolc constitution was left to fluc- 
tuate between the disorders of anarchy 
and despotism. His esteem for the 
piety and knowledge of the clergy 
tempted him to intrust that aspiring 
order with temporal dominion and civil 
jurisdiction ; and his sou Lewis, wlitn 
he was stri])ped and degraded by tlic 
iushops, migiit accuse, in .some measure, 
the imprudence of liis father. Jlis laws 
enforced the imposition of tithes, lie- 
ciinsc tlie (lemons had proclaimed in 
the air that the default of payment had 
been the cause of the last scarcity.' 
TIio literary merits of Charlemagne are 
attested by the foundation of schools, 
the introduction of arts, the works 
whicli were publislicd in his munc, and 
ids familiar coniiuctiou with the sub- 
jects and strangers wlioin ho invited to 
his court to educate both the prince 
and people. His own studies were 
tardy, lahoriousu and' imperfect ; if he 
spokcj Latin, jml understood Greek, ho 
derived, ^/^^^.'udiiiK’uts of knowledge 
from conver£atioii, rather than from 
books ; and, in his mature age, the 
cmiicror strove to acciuiro the practice 
of writing, wliich every p^Jiisant now 
learns in Ids infancy, “ The grammar 

^ Oiniiis Iior.io cx [,u.i uroprietate legitimara 
(Icdmain ad ci'clcsiani couterat. Hxpenmunto 
enim dididiiu'.s, in anno, quo ilia valida faincb 
irroi)sit, elmlliiv! v^icuas annonas d danuonilms 
(levdi alas, et voces exprobatinnls auditas. buch 
is the (le#eu and assertioii of the great Council 
of Pranlifort (canon xxv. tom. ix. p. 105), Hoth 
boldeij of TiHios ; Works, vol. iii. part 
ii. p. 1140) aiyl MonU’Sijuieu (K^prit dus Loix, 
1 xxxi. c. 1*2) reinesi'tit Chaileinagnc as the 
first yj(d author of tithes, bucb obligations 
h§ve country gentlemen to liis memory ! 

“ Egiiiha'd (c. 25, p. Ill)) clearly affirms, ten- 
tabat et scrlbere . , . sod parum prospere suc- 
ixjssit lal)or pvaeposterus et erro inchoatus. The 
moderns have perverted ami corrected this 
obvious meaning, and the title of M, (.'uillarU’s 
DlH.sertaiiQa (tom. iii. p. ’J4(-200) betrays liis 
partiality.* 

* This poiijt has been contested ; but Mr. 
llaliam and Monsieur bismondi rancur mtb 
tiibbun. >ee Middle Ages, iii. 800 . llistoire 
des Fraii^,bis, tom. ii. p. 818. The sensible ob- 
servations of the latter are quoted in the 


and logic, the music and astronomy, of 
the times, were only cultivated as the 
handmaids of superstition; but ihe 
curiosity of the human mind must 
ultimately tend to its improvement, 
and the cncouragomeut of learning re- 
flects the purest and most pleasing 
lustre on the character of Charlemagne.* 
The dignity of Ids person,* the length of 
his reign, the prosperity of his arms, 
the vig(jur of his government, and the 
reverence of distant nations, distinguish 
him from the royal crowd ; and Europe 
date.s a new era from his restoration of 
the Western empircj. ^ 

* That empire was not unworthy of its 
title ;3 and some of the ExtentofUi 
fairest kingdoms of Europe empiro in 

were the patrimony or 
conf^uest of a prince, w'ho reigned at the 
same time in Franco, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, and Jliuigary.^ 1. The 
Roman province of Gaul had been trans- 
formed into the name and inonavchy of 
Fiiance ; but in the decay of the Mero- 
vingian line, its limits were contracted 
by the independence of the Britons and 
the revolt of Aquitain, Charlemagne 

^ Bco Gaillard, tom. ill. p. 188-17G, ami 
Schmidt, tom. il. j). 12M2e. 

> M. (taillard (tom. iii. p. 372) Axes the true 
stature of Clmviemagne (see a Dissertation of 
Maniuard l*'relier ad cakcni Kgiultard, p. 220, 
Ac.), at five feet nine inches of Fiencii, 
about six feet one inch and a fourth F.nglish, 
measure. The romance writers have incj eased 
it to eigiit feet, and the giant w.is endowed witli 
matchless strength and appetite : at a single 
stroke of his good sword Jnyme, he cut as- 
under a horseman and his horse ; at a single 
repast he devoured a goose, two fowls, a iiuarter 
of mutton, Ac. 

3 See the concise, but correct and original, 
work of D’Anville (Ktats formds en Europe 
ai)r68 la Chute de I' Empire llomain ep Occident, 
Pari.s, 1771, in 4U»f, whose map includes the 
eni])ire of Chuilemagne ; the different parts am 
illustrated, by Valesius (Nutitia (lalliarum) for 
France, Beretti (Dissertatio Cborographica) fni 
Italy, De Maiva (Maica Iliapanica) for Spain. 
For the middle geography of Germany, 1 con- 
fe<<s myself poor and (l(!.stitute. 

* After a brief relation of his wars and con- 
quests (Vit. Carol, c. 6-14), Eginhard recapitu- 
lates, in a few words (c. 15), the countries snb- 
jeet to his rmpiru. Struvius (Corpus Hist, 
(terman. p. 118-140) ha.*) inserted in his Notes 
the texts of the old Chronicles. 

Quarterly Keview, vol. xlviii. p. 451. Fieury, 
I may add, quotes from Mabillon a remarkable 
evidence that Chailtinagne " had a mark to 
himself, lUie au honest plain-dealing man' 
Ibid,-M. 
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pursued, and confined, the Britons on 
the sliores of the ocean ; and that fero- 
cious tribe, whose origin and language 
are so diirerent from the French, was 
chastised by tiie imposition of tribute, 
hostages, and peace. After a long and 
evasive contest, the rebellion of the 
dukes of Aquitain was punished by the 
forfeiture of their province, their liberty, 
and their lives. Harsh and rigorous 
would have been such treatment of am- 
bitious governors, who had too faith- 
fully copied the mayors of the palace. 
But a recent discovery' has proved that 
tliese unhappy princes were the last ai^ 
lawful heirs of the blood and sceptre of 
Clovis, a younger branch, from the 
brother of Dagobert, of the Merovingian 
house. Tlieir ancient kingdom was re- 
duced to the duchy of Gascogne, to the 
counties of Fcseiizac and Annagiiac, at 
the foot of the Pyrenees : thcinucc was 
propagated till the beginning of the 
sixteenth century ; and after surviving 
tlieir Carlovingian tyrants, they were 
reserved to feel the injustice, or the 
favours, 'bf a third dynasty. By the 
rC'Uuion of Aquitain, Franco was en- 
larged to its present boundaries, with 
the additions of the Netherlands and 

SMin. ‘^pain, as far as the Ehine. 

11. The Saracens had been 
expelled from Franco by the grand- 
father ajid father of Charlemagne ; but 
they still possessed the greatest part of 
Si'AiN, from the rock of Gibraltar totlie 
Pyrenees. Amidst their civil divisions, 
AW Arabian emir of Saragossa implored 
his protection in the diet of Paderborn. 
Charlemagne undertook the expedition, 
restored the emir, and without distinc- 
tion of i’aith, impartirlly crushed the 
resistance of the Christians, and re- 
warded the oliedience and service of 
the Mohammeilans. In his absence he 
instituted the Spanish imrch^^ which 

1 Of a charter ^'ranted to tlio monastery of 
Alaon (A..n. 84.)) by Oiiaries the Jlald, wliich 
deduces this royal pedigree. 1 doubt whether 
some subsequent links of the ninth and tenth 
oonturies are equally firm ; yet the whole is ap- 
proved and defended byM. Oaillard (tom. ii. p. 

203-20ti), who attirms that the family of 
Montesquiou (not of the President de Montes- 
quieu) is descended, in the female line, from 
Clotaire and Clovla— an innocent pretension ) 

^ The governors or counts of the Spanish 
march revolted fnx't Charles the Slmpln About 


extended from the Pyrenees to the 
river Ebro ; Barcelona was the residence 
of the French governor: hf i)o.sses.s(jd 
the counties of UomUlonm^ (Mtalonia, 
and the infant kingdoms of Navam 
and Arratjon were subject to his juris- 
diction. 111. As king of the Lombards, 
and patrician of Rome, he reigned over 
tile greatest partof Italy,* 
a tract of a thousand miles 
from the Alps to the borders of Calabria. 
The duchy of Beneirntum, a Lombard 
fief, had spread, at the expense of the 
Greeks, over the modern kingdom of 
Naples. But Arrechis, the reigning 
duko, Infused to be included in the 
slavery of his country; assumed the 
independent title of prince; and op- 
posed his sword to the Carlovingian 
monarchy. Jlis defence was fihn, liis 
submission was not inglorious, and the 
emperor was content with an easy tri- 
bute, the demolition of his fortresses, 
and the acknowledgment, on his coins, 
of a supreme lord. The artful flattery 
of his son Grimoald added the appella- 
tion of fatlier, but he asserted bis dignity 
with prudence, rnd Beneventum in- 
sensibly escaped from t^c French yoke.* 
IV. Charlemagne was tl^ omnwiy 
first who united GermanV^' ■ 
under the same sceptre. The name of 
Oriental France is preserved in the 
circle of Franconia ; and the people of 
Hesse wiul^Tliurinfjia were recently in- 
corporated with tho victors, by the con- 
formity of religion and government. 
The Alemanni, so formidable to the 
Romans, were the faithful vassals and 
confederates of the Franks ; and their 
country was inscribed wit'iiu tho 
modern limits of Alsace, Hmlna, and 
Switzerland, The Bavarians, with a 
similar indulgence of tholr laws and 
manners, were less patient of a master 

the year 900 ; and a poor pittance, the Kousllloii 
has been recovered in 1012 by the kings of 
France (Longuerue, iJescription de la France, 
tom. i. p. 220-222). Yet the Kousillon contains 
188,900 subjects, and annually pays 2,600,000 
livres (Necker, Administration des Finances, 
tom. i. p. 278, 279); more people, perhaps, and 
doubtless more money, than the march of 
Charlemagne. 

1 Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands,,,tom. ii. p. 
200, Ac. ' 

i See Giannone. tom. L p. S74i 870, and thf 
Aonsli of MnratoU. 
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the repeated treasons of Tasillo justified 
the abolition of their hereditaiy dukes ; 
»nd their p|wer was shared among the 
eounts, who judged and guarded that 
important frontier. But the north of 
Germany, from tiie Rhine and beyond 
the Elbe, M'as still hostile and Pagan : 
nor was it till after a tvar of thirty- 
three years that the Saxons l)Owed under 
the yoke of Christ and of Charlemagne. 
Tiie idols and their votaries were extir* 
jiated ; the foundation of eight bishop- 
ries, of Munster, Osnaburgh, Pailerborn, 
and xMiadeu, of Bremen, Verden, Hildc- 
slieim, and Halberstadt, define, on 
either side of the Wescr, the boBnds of 
ancient Saxony ; these episcopal seats 
were the first schools and cities of that 
savage land ; and the religion and 
liumanity of the cliildrcn atoned, in 
some degree, for the massacre of tho 
parents. Beyond the Elbe, the Slavic 
or Sclavonians, of similar manners and 
various denominations, overspread the 
modern doiiiiuioiis of Prussia, Poland, 
and Bohemia, and some transient marks 
of obedience have tempted tho French 
historian to extend t«e empire to tlie 
Baltic and tho ^tnla. The conquest 
or conversiou ^9|!|those countries is of a 
more rccont&^i^^; but the first union of 
Bok'mia with tho Germanic body may 
bo justly ascribed to the arms of Charle- 
magne. V. He retaliated on tj^e Avars, 
Honguy Pauuouia, tho 

siiuie calamities which 
they had inflicted on tho nations. Their 
rings, the wooden fortiticiitions which 
encircled their districts and villages, 
were broken down by the triple effort 
of a Fi-efch army, tliat was poured 
into their country by land and water, 
tlirough tlie Carpailiiaii mountains and 
along tho plam of the Danube. After 
a bloody conflict of eight years, the loss 
of tome French generals was avengcil 
by tho slaughter of the most noble 
Huns: the relics of the nation sub- 
mitted: the royal residence of the 
chagon was left desolate and unknown ; 
and tlie treasures, the rapine of two 
hundred and fifty years, enriched the 
victorious troops, or decorated the 
churches of Italy and Gaul.* After the 
^ Qnot pmUa la eo jests i qosntum iss* 
lulnii effttiuia lit! Twtatur vaous omni 
VOL U 


reduction of Pannonla the empire of 
Charlemagne was bounded only by tho 
conflux of the Danube with the Te^rss 
and the Save : the provinces of Istria, 
Liburuia, and Dalmatia, were an easy, 
though unprofitable, accession ; and it 
was an eii'cct of his moderation, that he 
l(‘ft the maritime cities under the real 
or nominal sovereignty of the Greeks, 
But these distant possessions added 
more to the reputation, than, to the 
power, of the Latin emperor ; nor did 
he risk any ecclesiastical foundations 
to reclaim tho barbarians from their 
wgrant life and idolatrous woi'sliip. 
Some canals of communication between 
the rivers, the Saoue and the Meust!, 
the Rhine and tho Danube, were faintly 
attempted.* Their execution would 
have vivified the empire; and more 
cost and labour were often wasted in 
the structure of a cathedral.* 

If we retrace the outlines of this 
geographical picture, it Eisaeigbbonn 
will be seen that tho cm- ““ 
pire of the Franks extended, between 
cast and west, from the Ebro to the 
Elbe or Vistula; between the north 
and south, from tho duchy of Beneven- 
tum to the river Eyder, the perpetual 
boundary of Gcnnany and Denmark, 
The personal and political importance 
of Charlemagne was magnified by the 
distress and division of the rest of 
Europe. Tho islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland were disputed by a crowd 
of princes of Saxon or Scottish origin ; 
and, after the loss of Spain, the Chris- 

habitatione Pannonia, et locus In quo regia 
Cagani fuit ita desertus, ut ne vestigium quideni 
humonie babitatiouis appamt. Tola in hoc 
bello Uunnoruui uobilltaa tutu gloria 
decidit, orouia pecuuia et congcati ex longu 
tempore tbesaurl direpli sunt. ISginbtird, 
cxiU. 

1 The junction of the Rhine and Danube was 
undertaken only for tlie service of thu i'an- 
iioniau war ((Jalllard, Vie de Charlemagne, 
t<im. ii. p. The canal, which would 

have been only two leagues in length, and of 
which some traces are still extant in Swabia, 
was interrupted by excessive rains, ^ luilitajy 
avocations, and superstitious fears (Schsepiiin, 
Uist. derAcademiedes Inscriptions, tom, xviii. 
p. 2116. Holimlnafluviorum, &c., Juugendorum, 
p. 69-02). 

* I should doubt this in the time of Chsrio. 
mague, even If the term expended " were lul^ 
8tUut«dto"wa8te(L”~H. 

2o 
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tian and Gothic kingdom of Alphonso 
the Chaste was confined to the narrow 
range of the Asturian luouutaius. 
The;:.e petty sovereigns revered the 
power or virtue of the Carlovingiau 
monarch, implored the honour and sup- 
port of his alUaucc, and styled him 
ilicir common parent, the sole and 
supreme emperor of the West.* He 
.‘naiiitainod a more equal iiitorcourse 
with tile caliph Harnii Jil Ikwhid," 
whosc dominion stretched from Africa 
to India, and accepted from his am- 
bjissadors a tent, a water-clock, an 
elephant, and the keys of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It is not easy to conceive 
the private friendship of a Frank paid 
an Arab, who w'ere strangers to each 
other’s pei'son, and language, and re- 
ligion ; but their public correspondence 
was founded on vanity, and their re- 
mote situation left no room for a com- 
petition of interest. Two thirds of the 
Western empire of Rome were subject 
to Charlemagne, and tlie deficiency was 
amply supplied by his coniinand of the 
inaocessiblo or invincible nations of 
Germany. But in the choice of bis 
enemies,* we may bo reasonably sur- 
prised that he so often preferred the 
poverty of the north to the riches of 
the south. The tlireo-and-thirty cam- 
paigns laboriously consumed in the 
wooils and morasse.s of Germany would 
have sutileed to assert the amplitude of 

' See Eginhard, c. 10 , aiul Oaiiliird, tom, il, 
p. nlio lueniiuns, wiUi a Icuse refer- 

enct*, the inlercom-su of Cliarlemagne and 
KrIktI, the eiiipcTor's gift of his own sword, 
and l.ln! modest answer of his Saxon disciple. 
Tim anecdottt. if geimino, would liave adorned 
our Kiigli'ih bistonw. 

'i Tiit''turres.])Ojidcnco Ij;, mentioned only In 
the french annals, and the Orientals are ignor- 
ant ol the caliph's frlcndslnp for tim CVtrW/ttM 
d^/y-a polite apiiellatioii, winch Uarun bestows 
OD the emperor of the 0 recks. 

* JIad he the choice? M, Oulzot has elo- 
quently descri’jcd the position of Charlemagne 
towards the Savons. II ^ lit face par la con- 
ijuOte; la guerre dcferislve prit ia forme offen- 
sive : il irunsi'orta la lutte sur le territoire dee 
peuples qul vuuiaient envahir le sion : il tra- 
vaiiia a asservir ius races dtrangeres, et extirper 
lea cruyances eimemies. De la son mode de 
puvernement et la fomiation de son empire : 
la guerre offensive et la conquOte voul^ent 
eette vasto et redoutable uniid. Compare ob- 
lemtious in the Quarterly Beview, toL xItUI., 
ud James's life of Charlemag&e.~M. 


his title by the eicpadsion of the Greek® 
from Italy and the Saracens from Spain. 
The weakness of the Gr^ecks would 
have insured an easy victory : and the 
holy cnisade against the Saracens would 
have been prompted by glory and re- 
venge, and loudly justitied by religion 
and policy. Perhaps, in his expeditious 
beyond the liliinc and the Kibe, he 
aspired to save ids monarciiy Irom the 
fate of the Roman empire, to disarm 
the enemies of civil^d society, and to 
eradicate the seed of future emigra- 
tions. But it has been wisely observed, 
.that, in a light of precaution, all con- 
quest .must be ineffectual, unless it 
could be universal ; since the increasing 
cii‘cle must be involved in a larger 
sphere of hostility.* The subjugation 
of Germany withdrew the veil which 
had so long concealed the continent or 
islands of Scandinavia from the know- 
ledge of Europe, and awakened tiie 
torpid courage of their barbarous na- 
tives. The fiercest of the Saxon 
idolaters escaped from the Christian 
tyrant to their hrcthreii of the North ; 
the Ocean and^. Mediterranean were 
covered with their pir^ttical fleets ; and 
Charlemagne beheld \ith a sigh the 
destructive progress of^vi’-'' Normans, 
rwho, in less tlnui seveniy years, pre- 
cipitated tlie fall of his raco and 
monarchy. 

Had iRe pope and the Romans re- 
vived the primitive con- 
stitution, tlie titles of 
emperor and Angiustna lo Italy ioum 
were conferred on Cliarie- ^ 

rriagnc for the term of his 
life; and his 8ncce.ssor.s, on.facli va- 
cancy, must have ascended the throne 
by a formal or tiicit election. But the 
association of his son LoMis the Pious 
asserts the independent right of mon- 
archy and conquest, and the empomr 
seems on this occasion to have foreseen 
and prevented the latent claims of the 
clergy. The royal youth was com- 
manded to take the crown from the 
altar, and with his own hands to place 

1 Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 861-3G6, 471-476, 492. I 
have borrowed bis judicious remarks on Charle- 
magne's plan ot conquest, and t&e judicioui 
distinction of his enemies of the first and tht 
xfoond enceinte (tom. 11. p. 184, 609, t^o.). 
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it on his head, as a gift which he held obsequious, ormost liWal, tho Imperial 
from God, his father, and the nation.* office of advocate of the Roman church. 
The sane ceremony was repeated, Tho dregs of the Carlovingian race no 
though with less energy, in the subse- longer exhibited any symptoms of 
queiit associations of Lothairo and virtue or power, and the ridiculoua 
Lewis the Sec'ond : the Carlovingian epithets of the Wtf, tho siammerer, tho 
sceptre was transmitted from father to /ai, and tho distinguished the 
son in a lineal descent of four genera- tame and uniform features of a crowd of 
tions ; and the ambition of tho popes kings alike deserving of oblivion, lly 
was reduced to the empty honour of tho failure of the collateral branches, 
crowning and anointing these hereditary the whole inheritance devolved to 
princes who werS already invested with Charles the Fat, the last emperor of 
their power and dominions. Tho pious his family : his insanity authorised the 
Lowi* the Piotu. Lewis survived his desertion of Germany, Italy, and France; 
A,i). 614-840. brothers, and enibracdd« he was deposed in a diet, and solicited 
the whole empire of Charlcm^me ; but his daily bread from the Dividonofthe 
tho nations and the nobles, bis bishops rebels by whose contempt empire, 

and his children, quickly discerned that his life and liberty had ***' 

this mighty mass was no longer inspired been spared According to the measure 
by the same soul ; and tlie foundations of their force, the governors, the 
were undermined to the centre, while bishops, and tho lords, usurped the 
tho external surface was yet fair and fragments of the falling empire ; and 
entire. After a war, or battle, which some preference was shown to the 
consumed onehimdredthousandFranks, female or illegitimjite blood of Charlo- 
the empire was divided by treaty be- magiie. Of tho greater part, the title 
tween his three sons, who had violated and possession were alike doubtful and 
every filial and fraternal duty. The the merit was adequate to the con- 
kin^oras of Germany and Fiance were traoted scale of their dominions. Those 
iothair«i ^ ever separated; the who could appear with an army at tho 
A.D. ^ Provinces of Gaul, be- gates of Romo were crowned emperors 
tween <tW^'?ihone and tho Alps, the in the Vatican ; but their modesty was 
Meuse and the Rhine, were assigned, more frequently satisfied with the ap - 
with Italy, to the Imperial dignity of pellation of kings of Italy : and the 
Lothaire. In the partition qf his share, whole term of seventy-four years may 
Lorraine and Arles, two recent and be deemed a vacancy, from the abdicfi- 
traiisitory kingdoms, w'ere bestowed tion of Charles tho Fat to the establish- 
on the younger children ; and Lewis ment of Otho the First, 
the Second, his oldest sou, was content Otho* was of the noble race of the 
Ltwiin. with the realm of Italy, dukes of Saxony; and if 

A.D. 866-875. the proper and sufficient he truly descended from otmmn- 

patrim«iy of a Roman emperor. On Witikind, the adversary 

his death without any male issue, the and proselyte Of Charle-weatern empire, 
vacant throne wis “ disputed by his magne, the posterity of a 
uncles and cousins, and the popes most vanquished people was exalted to reigu 
dexterously seized the occasion of judg- over their conquerors. His father, 
itg the claims and merits of the candi- Henry the Fowler, was elected, by the 
dates, and of bestowing ou the most 

1 He was the son of Otho, the eon of Lndolph, 
1 Thegaa, the biogtapher of Lewis, relates, in whose favour the duchy of Ssjconyhad been 
this coronation; and Baronius has honestly instituted, A.i>.8r)8. RuDtgerus.tbebiMTapher 
transcribed it (a.d. 813. ^'o. 13, &o. See of a St. Bruno (Blbliot. Buoavianai Catalog. 
Oaillard, tom. ii. p. 60^ 507, 50S), howioever tom. ill. vol 11. p. 079), gives a splendid char- 
adverse to the claims of the popes. For the acter of his family. Atavorum atavl usque an 
series of the Carlovingfins, see me historians homlnommemoriamomnesnobilissimi; nullui 
of France Italj, and Germany ; Ffeifel, in eorum stirpe ignotus, nnllui d^er facile 
Schmidt, velly, lluiatori, and even toltaiw, reperltur(epud Struvium, Corp. Hist. Germen. 
whoee pMuiii aie eomettaiMi juit, end alwagre p. 216). Yet Gondllng (in Henrtoo Menpe) is 
plee^. aot latSifted Hig deeoent from VltUU 
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suffrage of the natiou, so save and in- 
sticutc the kingdom of Germany. Its 
limits* were enlarged on every side by 
his sou, the first and greatest of the 
Otlios. A portion of Gaul, to the West 
of the Rhine, along tho banks of the 
Meuse and the Moselle, was assigned 
to the Germans, by whose blood and 
language it has been tinged since the 
time of Ciesar and Tacitus, ikiween 
the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Alps, 
tiio successors of Otlio acquired a vain 
supremacy over tho broken kingdoms 
of Burgundy and Arles. In the North, 
Christianity was propagated by the' 
sword of Otho, the conqueror and 
apostle of th^ Slavic nations of the Elbe 
and Oder : the marches of Brandenburg 
and Sleswick were fortified with German 
colonies ; and the king of Denmark, the 
dukes of Poland and Bohemia, confessed 
themselves his tributary vassals. At 
tlie head of a victorious army, ho passed 
the Alps, subdued the kingdom of Italy, 
delivered the pope, and for ever ilx'ed 
the Imperial crown in the name and 
nation of Germany. From that memor- 
able era, two maxims of public juris- 
prudence were introduced by force and 
ratified by time. I. Thai the prince, 
who was elected in tho Gennan diet, 
acquired from that instant, the subject 
kingdoms of Italy and Rome. 11. Jkt 
that he might not legally assume the 
titles of emperor and Augustus, till he 
had received the crown from the hands 
of the Roman pontiff.’* 

The imperial dignity of Oharlemague 

TrwiacUoaBof announced to the 

theWeitaraudEastby the alteration of 

Eaiterueppiwuj-g and instead of 

saluting his fathers, the Greek em- 
perors, ho presumed to adopt the 
more equal and familiar appellation of 

1 See the treatise of CoDrlngiua (de Finibus 
Imperii Germanici, Francofurt. 1680, in 4to): 
he rejects the extravagant and impropor scale 
of tlie Koman and Carlovingian empires, and 
discusses with moderation the rights of 
Germany, her vassals, and her neighbours. 

s The power of custom forces me to number 
Conrad I. and Henry I. the Fowler, in the list 
of emi)erorg, a title which was never assumed 
by those kings of Germany. The Italians, 
Muratori for instance, ate more scrupulous and 
oorrect, and only reckon the princes who have 
|ee& crowned at Bom. 
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brother.* Perhaps in his connection 
with Irene he aspired to tho name of 
husband : his embassy to CouE^wantinople 
spoke the language of peace and friend- 
ship, and might conceal a treaty of 
niarriage with that ambitious princess, 
who hud renounced tho most sacred 
duties of a motiier. The nature, tho 
duration, the probable consequences of 
such a union between two distant and 
dissonant empires, i^ is impossible to 
conjecture ; but the unanimous silence 
of the Latins may teach us to suspect, 
t^hat the report was invented by the 
enemies of Irene, to charge her with 
the guilt of betraying the church and 
state to the strangers of the West.® 
Tiie French ambassadors were the spec- 
tators, and had nearly been the victims, 
of tlie conspiracy of Nicephorus, and 
the national hatred. Constantinople 
was exasperated by tho treason and 
I sacrilege of ancient Rome : a proverb, 
j That tlie I'Vanks were good friends 
and bad neighbours,” was in every one’s 
mouth ; but it was dangerous to pro- 
voke a neighbour who might be tempted 
to reiterate, in th^'ehurch of St. Sophia, 
the ceremony of his Im]\’;ial coronation. 
After a tedious jounic)^-^circuit and 
delay, the ambassadors tlincephorua 
found him in his camp, on the banks 
of tho river Sala; anil Charlemagne 
affected U confound their vanity by 
displaying, in a Franconian village, the 
pomp, or at least the pride, of the 
Byzantine palace.^ The Greeks were 
successively led through four halls of 
audience : in the first they were ready 
to fall prostrate before a splendid per- 

1 Invidiam tamen susceptl nomlnis (C. P. 
imperatoribus super(bQ|,iDdigQantibus) magnA 
tulit patientii, vlcitque eorum contumaciam 
. . . rnitkndo ad eos crebras kgationcB, et la 
cpistolis fratres eos appellando. Egiabard, c. 
28, p. 128. I'tirlmpB it wob on, their accovit 
that, like Augustus, he affected some reactance 
to receive the empire. 

^ Tbeophanes speaks of the coronation and 
unction of Charles, Ka^avAXsr (Chronograph, 
p. 899), and of his treaty of marr^e with Irene 
(p. 402), which is unknown to M Latins. 
Gaillard relates his transactions with the Greek 
empire (tom. 11. p. 446-468). 

^ Gaillard very properly observes, that this 
pageant was a farce suitable to ohMdren only ; 
but that it was indeed represented In the pre- 
sence, and for the benefit, of ohUdten of • 
larger growth. 
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Bonage in a chair of state, till he in- 
formed them thal he was only a servant, 
the cons1|ble, or master of the horse, 
of the emperor. The same mistake, 
and the same answer, were repeated in 
the apartments of the count palatine, 
the steward, and the chamberlain ; and 
their impatience was gradually height- 
ened, till the doors of the presence-, 
chamber were thrown open, and they 
l)cheld the genuine monarch, on his 
throne, enriched v;ith the foreign luxury 
which he despised, and encircled with 
the love and reverence of his victorious 
chiefs. A treaty of peace and alliance 
was concluded between the two«mpires, 
and the limits of the East and West 
were defined by the right of present 
possession. But the OreelvS^ soon for- 
got this humiliating equality, or re- 
membered it only to^te the barbarians 
by whom it was extorted. During the 
short union of virtue and power, they 
respectfully saluted the avijut Gharlo- 
mape, with the acclamations of hasUm^ 
and emperor of the Romans. As soon 
as these qualities were separated in the 

E n of his pious |pn, the Bvzantine 
's were in^bS, ** To the king, 
or, as be style'iiimself, the emperor of 
the Lombards.” When 

both power and virtue were extinct, 
they (tespoiled Lewis the Second of his 
hereditary title, and with the barbarous 
appollatifla. at or rejo,* degraded 
him among the crowd of Latifi'{i¥ltiee8;' 
His reply^ is expressive of his weakness : 
he proves, with some learning, that 
both in sacred and profane history, the 
name of king is synonymous with the 
Greek ^rd basUm: if, at Constanti- 
nople, it were assumed in a more ex- 
clusive and imperial ^ense, he claims 
from his ancestors, and from the ^opc, 
a just participation of the honours of 

* Compare, in the original texts collected by 
Pagi (tom. iii. A.n. 812, No. 7, a.d. 821, No. 10, 
&c.), the contrast of Charlemagne and his son : 
to the former the ambausadors of Michael (who 
irere Indeed disavowed) more suo, id est lingu& 
Gnecit laudes dixerunt, impetatorem eum et 
Ba^iXiKimpeUantes; to the litter Fbooto im- 
IMsratoii Fratmram, to 
^ See the epistle. In Piti^meni, of the 
anonymoQi writer of Salerno (^pt. ItiL tom. 
U. pan U. p»248-254. e. 98-107), whom Baronins 
(0.0, 871, No. 61-71) mistook for Srehempert, 
when he transcribed It to hU Aanalii 


the Roman purple. The same contro- 
versy was revived in tho rcicn of the 
Othos; and their ambassador describes, 
in lively colours, the insolence of tho 
Byzantine court. ^ The Greeks aflfected 
to despise the poverty and ignorance of 
the Franks and Saxons ; and in their 
last decline refused to prostitute to the 
kings of Germany the title of Roman 
emnerors. 

These emperors, in tho election of 
the popes, continued to Aathorityof the 
exercise the powers which 
had been assumed by the popei. 
^Gothic and Grecian 
princes; and the importance of this 

estate^ arid spiritual jurisdiction o? tho 
Homan church, lu the Christian aris- 
tocracy, tho principal members of tho 
clergy still formed a senate to assist 
the administration, and to supply tho 
vacancy, of the bishop. Rome was 
divided into twenty-eight parishes, and 
each parish was governed by a cardinal- 
priest, or presbyter, a title which, how- 
ever common and modest in its origin, 
has aspired to emulate the purple of 
kings. Their number was enlarged by 
tho association of the seven deacons of 
the most considerable hospitals, the 
seven palatine judges of the Lateran, 
and some dignitaries of the church. 
This ecclesia^cal senate was directed 
by tho seven cardinal-bishops of tlie 
Roman province, who were less occupied 
in the superb dioceses of Ostia, Porto, 
Volitr®, Tusculura, Pr^neste, Tibur, 
and the Sabines, than by their W'eekly 
service in the Lateran, and their su- 
perior share in the honours aud author- 
ity of the apostolic see. On tKo death 
of the pope, these bishops recommended 
a successor to the suffrage of the college 
of cardinals,” and their choice was rati- 

^ Ipse ea.ui vos, non imptratorm, id est 
BanXffl sud linguA, sed ob indigoationom 
id est ngm nostrA vocabat (Liutprand, 
in Legat. in Script. Ital. tom. ii. para i. p. 479). 
The pope had exhorted Nioaphonis, emperor of 
the Ureeks, to make peace with Otho, the august 
emperor of the Jfomans~qu» Inscriptio secun- 
dum Grsaeos peccatoria et temeraria . . . im> 
peratorem toquiunt, mivmdUm, Romamum 
niagnvm, loium, Nicephorum (p. 

3 The origin and progress of the tiUe of 
earditti) may be found to Tboroassto (Di» 
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iicd or rejected by the applause or 
clamour of the Roman people. But the 
election was imperfect ; nor could tho 
pontid' be legally consecrated till tho 
emperor, the advocate of the church, 
had graciously signified his approbation 
and consent. The royal commissioner 
examined, on tho spot, tho form and 
freedom of the proceedings ; nor was 
it till after a previous scrutiny into 
the qualifications of the candidates, 
that he accepted an oath of fidelity, 
and confirmed the donations which had 
successively enriched the patrimony of 
St. Peter. In tho frequent schisms,* 
the rival claims were submitted to the 
sentence of the emperor; and in a 
synod of bishops he presumed to judge, 
to condemn, and to punish, the crimes 
of a guilty pontiff. Otho tiie First im- 
posed a treaty on the senate and people, 
who engaged to prefer the candidate 
most acceptable to his majesty : ‘ bis 
successors anticipated or prevented 
their choice: they bestowed the Roman 
benefice, like tho bishoprics of Cologne 
or Bamberg, on their chancellors or 
preceptors ; and whatever might be the 
merit of a Frank or Saxon, his name 
suflicicntly attests the interposition of 
foreign power. These acts of prero- 
gative were most speciously excused by 
the vices of a popular election. The 
competitor wlio had been excluded by 
the cardinals appealed to the passions 
or avarice of the multitude ; the Va- 
tican and the Lateran were stained 
with blood; and the most powerful 
senators, the marquisses of Tuscany 
and tho counts of Tusculum, held tho 
apostoliq. see in a long and disgraceful 
servitude. The Romaif pontiiis, of the 
siMnien. centuries, 

were insulted, imprisonod, 
and murdered, by their tyrants ; and 

cipline de I’Kglise, tom. i. p. 12GM29S), Man- 
tori (Autiquitat. Italiw Meilii iEvi, tom. vi. 
Jiissert. hi. p. 1&9*182), and Mosheim (Institoi 
liUt. Eccles. p. S45-S17), wlio accurately re- 
marks the forms and changes of the election. 
'Die cardinal-bisbops, so highly exalted by 
I'eter Daiuhnus, are sunk to a level with the 
rest of the sacred college. 

1 Firmiter jurantes, nunquam se papam 
electuros aut ordinaturos, pneter consensum 
ct eleclionem Othunls et hlii sui (Uutprand, 1. 
vl. c. C, p. 472). Tb» important conceHsion 
mojr eitlMr supply or ooQtiro the decree of the 


such was their indigence, after the 
loss and usurpation of the ecclesiastical 
patrimonies, that they couU neither 
support tho state of a prince, nor ex- 
ercise the charity of a priest,’^ Tlie 
iniliience of two sister prostitutes, 
Marozia and Theodora, was founded on 
their wealth and beauty, their political 
and amorous intrigues; the most strenu> 
ous of their lovers were rewarded with 
tho Roman mitre, and their reign’’ may 
have suggesTcd'to thd* darker ages.3 the 
fable^ of a female pope.s The bastard 

o’ergy and people of Borne, so fiercely rejected 
by iiaronius, Pagi, and Muratori (a.!). 
and 80 well defended and explained by St. 1^1 arc 
(Abrcgd, tom. il. p. 808-810, tom. iv. p. 1107- 
1185). Consult that historical critic, and the 
Annals of Muratori, for the election and con- 
firmation of each pope. 

1 Tho oppression and vice.s of the Bomac 
church in the tcnthcentury ate strongly painted 
in the history and legation of Uutprand (sec p. 
440, 45U, 471-470, 479, &c.) ; and it is whimsical 
enough to observe Muratori tempering the in- 
vectives of Baronins against the popes. But 
these popes had been chosen, not by the car- 
dinals, but by lay-piutroDS. 

The time of Pope Joan (papism Jnavm) is 
placed somcwliat earlier than Theodora or 
Marozia; and the tw(. years of her imaginary 
reign are forcibly inserted bU. ween Leo IV. and 
Benedict III. But the ceVew orary Anas- 
tasias indissolubly links the vjth of < Leo and 
the elevation of Benedict (lll!v^,^>if.i. P- 247) ; 
and the accurate chronology of Pagi, Muratori, 
and Leibnitz, fixes both events to the year B57. 

3 The advocates of Poi^ Joan produce one 
hundred and fifty witnesses, or rather echoes, 
of the fourtuentli, fifteenth, arid .sixteenth cen- 
turies. They bear testirntm against them- 
selves and the legend, by miimplying the proof 
that so curious a story must have been repeated 
by writers of every description to whom it was 
known. On those of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, the recent event would have flashed 
with a doable force. Would Photius have 
spared such a reproach? Could tiutpraud 
have missed such scandal ? It is scarcely worth 
while to discuss thq. various readings of Mar- 
tinus Polonus, Sigebert of GemUloars, or eveu 
Marianus 8cutus ; but a most palpable forgery 
is the passage of Pope Joan, which has been 
foisted into some M88., and editions of the 
Boman Anastasius. 

4 As faUt, it deserves that name ; but 1 

would not pronounce it incredible. Suppose a 
famous Preach chevalier of our owu times to 
have been born in Italy, and educated in the 
church, instead of the army: her merit or 
fortune might have raised her to St. Peter’s 
chair; her ainoun would have been natural ; 
her delivery in the streets unlucky, but not 
improbable. ,, 

Till the reformation the tale was repeated 
and believed without offence; and Joan's 
female statue long occupied her place amoof 
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Bon, tho grandsoi, and the great-grand- 
son of Maro/ia, J rare genealogy, were 
sealed in l^e chair of St. Peter, and it 
was at the age of nineteen years that 
thii sueond of these became the head of 
tlio Latin clmrch.* His youth and 
nuiihood were of a suitable complexion : 
and the nations of pilgrims could bear 
testimony to the clnirges that were 
urged against him in a ilomau synod, 
and in tlie presence of Otho the Great. 
As John X UJ*a(Lrenounced the dress 
and deceheios of his profession, the 
xoltlkr may not perhaps be dishonoured 
by tlie wine which he drank, tho blood 
tiiat he spilt, the tiames that he kindled, 
or the licentious pursuits of gaming and 
liimting. His open simony miglit be 
the consequence of distress ; and his 
blasphemous invocation of Jupiter and 
Venus, if it be true, could not possibly 
Ix! serious. Bub we I’ead, with some 
surprise, that the worthy grandson of 
Maro/ia lived in public adultery with 
tho matrons of Itome ; that the Lateran 
palace was turned into a school for 
proiititution, and that his rapes of 
virgins and widow^had deterred tho 
female pilgriuisA’oni visitinj^ the tomb 
of St.' Peter. Mt, in tho devout act, 
they sliiij^^ violated by his suc- 
cessor.* The Protestants have dwelt 

the popes in the cathedral of Sienna (Pagi, 
CnliuA, tom. ill. p. C2i>02(i). She has been 
anrnhilatedbytwoleamed Protesrants, Wondel 
and liayle (Dictionnaire Critique, PAmsK, 
POLONUS, Blondxi.); but their brethren were 
scandalised by this equitable and generous 
criticism. Spaiiheiiu and Jienfaut attempt to 
have this poor engine of coutroyersy ; ami even 
i^Iudielm condcRccnds to cherish some doubt 
and huspiclon (p. /SP). 

^ Lattiitfuenae palatium .... prostibulum 
meretricum .... Testis oiuuium gentium, 
prioterquam Romanoruiu, absentia niulierum, 
qua) sanctonyu aiKistulOruin limiua oraudi 
gratia tiinunt visure, cum nonnullas aute dies 
paucos, hunc audierint conjugatas, viduas, 
vjfgines vi oppressisse (Liutprand, }]ist. 1. vi. 
c. 0, p. 471. iSeo the whole affair of John XII. 
p. 471-476). * 

• John XI. was the son of her husband 
Alberic, not of her lover, Poiie Berglus III., 
as Muratori has distinctly proved, Ann. ad aim. 
1)11, tom. v.’p. m Her grandson Octavian, 
otlierwise called John XII. , was pope; but a 
great grandson cannot be discovei'ed in any of 
the succeeding popes ; nor does our historian 
himself, i#his subsequent narration, p. 202, 
seem to know of one. Hobhouse, lUttStratloni 
ofChlld 0 Hltold,p.m-H. 


with malicious pleasure on these char- 
acters of anti-Christ; but to a philo- 
sophic eye, the vices of tlic clergy are 
far less dangerous than their virtues. 
After a long series of 
scandal, tlio apostolic see ® ewSi o?the* 
was reformed and exalted . 
by the austerity and zeal ’ ’ 

of gmgoryA’lL That ambitious monk 
devoted his life to tli6 execution of two 
projects. I. To lix in tho college of 
cardinals tho freedom and iudependcnco 
of election, and for ever to aboiisli the 
right or usurpation of the emperors and 
Jtho Ivoinaii people. II. To bestow and 
resume the Western empire os a tief or 
benctice* of the church, and to extend 
his temporal dominion over the kings 
and kingdoms of the earth. After a 
contest of fifty years, the first of these 
designs was accomplished by the firm 
support of tho ecclesiastical order, 
whose liberty was connected with that 
of their chief. But the second attempt, 
thougli it was crowned with some 
partial and apparent success, has been 
vigorously resisted by the secular 
powder, and finally extinguished by the 
improvement of human reason. 

In tho rcvjViil of tho cnipiro of Roiuoj 
neither the ])ishop nor tho j^jthority of tho 
people could bestow on omperoMia 
Charlemagne or Otho the 
provinces which were lost, as they had 
been won, by the chance of arms. But 
the Romans were free to choose a master 


for themselves ; and tho powders which 
had been delegated to the patrician, 
were irrevocably granted to the French 
jiiul Saxon emperors of tho West. Tho 
broken records of tho times^ preserve 
some rcmembraijco of their palace, their 
mint, their tribunal, their edicts, and 


1 A new example of the mischief of e<iuivoca- 
tioaistbe^ne^ciimfBucange, tom. i. p. 617, 
Ac), which the pope conferred on the emperor 
Frederic I., since the Latin word may signify 
either a legal flef , or a simple favour, an obli- 
gation (we want the word hi&\fait). bm 
{jJlimidt, Hist, dcs AJlemands, tom. lii. p. 
893-408, rfcffel, Abr6g6 Chronologique, tom. 
i. p. 229, 296, 317, 324, 420, 430, 600,606, 609, 


For the history of the empeion in Borne 
and Italy, see Sigonlus, de Kegno ItalUe, (top. 
tom. ii. with the Notes of Saxius, and the 
Annals of Mumtori, who might refer more 
distinctly to the wt\m of hii gnat ooUeotioii 
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the sword of justice, which as lato as ! 
the tiiirtticntli century, was derived | 
from Cffisar to the prefect of the city.* j 
Between the arts of the popes and the 
violence of the people, this supremacy 
was crushed and annihilated. Content 
with the titles of emperor and Augustus, 
the successors of Charlcmagiio neglected 
to assert this local jurisdiction. In the 
hour of prosperity, their ambition was 
diverted by more alluring objects ; and 
in the decay and division of the em- 
pire, they were oppressed by the de- 
fence of thoir hereditary provinces. 
Amidst the ruins of lUly, the famous 

Bevoitef Marozia invited one of 

AUierift the usurpers to assume 

A. 1 ). m 0 ]jjiractor of her third 
husband ; and Hugh, king of Burgundy, 
was introduced by her faction into the 
mole of Hadrian or castle of 8t. Angelo, 
which commands the principal bridge 
and entrance of Home. Her sun by the 
first marriage, Alberic, was compelled 
to attend at the nuptial banquet ; but 
his reluctant and ungraceful service 
was chastised with a blow by his new 
fatlicr. The blow was productive of a 
revolution. ** Homans," exclaimed the 
youth, “once you were the masters of 
the world, and these Burgundians the 
most abject of your slaves. They now 
reign, theso voracious and brutal 
savages, and my injury is the com- 
mencement of your servitude. The 
alarum-bell rang to arms in every 
quarter of the city : the Burgundians 
retreated with haste and shame ; 
Marozia was imprisoned by her victori- 
ous son; and his brother, Pope John 
XL was reduced to the exercise of his 
spiritual functions, ‘\\rith the title of 
prince, Alberic possessed above twenty 
years the government of Borne ; and he 
is said to have gratified the popular 
prejudice, by restoring tlio office, or at 
1 See the Dissertation of Le Blanc at the end 
of hlB Treatise des Monsoyes Ue France, in 
which be produces soue Koniau coins of the 
French emperors. 

BomaDorum aliquando sorvl, scilicet Bur- 
giindionee, Bomanls impotent? . . . Bomanm 
tttbia digoitae ad tantam est stultitiam duota, 
ut meretrieum etiam imperio pareat? (Uut- 
prand, L Hi. a 12, p. 460) Slgonlui G' p. 
400) positively affirms the renovation of the 
consulship ; but in the old wxiten Alberloni fe 
more freqneatiy styled pifneepe Bomaporomi 


knst the title, of consuls and tribunes* 
Bis son and heir Oefiavian assumed, 
with the pontificate, the name of John 
^ 11. ; like his predecessor, lii was pro- 
voked by the Lombard princes to seek 
a deliverer for the church and republic ; 
and tlic services of Otho were rewarded 
with the Imperial dignity. But the 
Saxon was imperious, the Romans were 
impatient, the festival of the corona- 
tion was disturbed by the secret con- 
flict of prerogative ^nd freedom, and 
Otho commanded his l^’ord-bcarer not 
to stir from his person, lest ho should 
))e assaulted and murdered at the foot 
of the altar.* Before he repassed the 
Alps, the emperor chas- oipcjoia 
tised the revolt of the aSi. 
people and the ingratitudo 
of John XII. The pope was degraded 
in a ayinxl : the prefect was mounted 
on an ass, whipped through tlio city, 
and cast into a dungeon ; thirteen of 
the most guilty were hanged, others 
w'cre mutiUtccl or bunished ; and this 
severe process w'as justified by the 
ancient laws of Theodosias and Jus- 
tinian. The voice of fame has accused 
the second Otho^of a perfidious and 
bloody act, the massac^f the senators, 
whom he had invit«^,>t^tablo under 
the fair semblancS' of l^^clility and 
friendship.” In the minority of his son 
Otho the Third, Home made a bold 
attempt bo sliake off the Saxon yoke, 
and too consul Ci'bscentius was the 
Brutus of the republic. From the 
condition of a subject and an exile, he 
twice rose to the com- oftbeoonwi 
mand of the city, op- Cretcentiiu. 
pressed, expelled, and 
created the popes, and formdd a con 
spiracy for restoring the authority of 
tlie Greek emperors.* In^the fortress 


1 Dltmar, p. 824, apud Sclimidt, tom. ill. p. 
480. 

2 This bloody feast Is described in Leombe 
vt>r8e in the Pantheon of Godfrey of Viterbo 
iUctipt. Ital. tom. vii. p. 436, 437), who dourislieii 
towards the end of the twelfth century (Fabri- 
duB, Bibllot Latin, med. et inflmi iKvi, tom. 
111. p. 60, edit. Mansi) ; but his evidence, which 
Imposed on Sigonlus, is reasonably suspected 
by Muntorl (Annall, tom. viU. p. 177). 


* The Marquis Msifei’s gaUeiy contained a 
medal with Imp. Cm. August. P. P./Iresceotius. 
Hence Hobhouselnfeti that be affected the em- 
pire. Hobbome.lllast.QfOb. 9arol4)P.262.~I|f. 
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of St. Angelo, he maintained an obsti* ported by a refined system of policy 
nate siege, till ^he unfortunate consul and oppression : in the centre, an ab* 
was betrayed by a promise of safety : solute power, prompt in action, and 
his body%as suspended on a mbbet, rich in resources: a swift and easy 
and his head was exposed on the battle* communication with the extreme parts : 
meuts of the castle. By a reverse of fortifications to check the first eflort of 
fortune, Otho, after separating his rebellion : a regular administration to 
troops, was besieged three days with* protect and punish ; and a well-dis- 
out food, in his puace ; and a disgrace* ciplined army to inspire fear, with‘ 
ful escape saved nim from the justice or out provoking discontent .and despair, 
fury of the Homans. The senator Far different was the situation of tlie 
Ptolemy was the leader of the people, German Cffisnrs, who w'cro ambitions to 
and the widow ot Crescentius enjoyed enslave the kingdom of Italy, Their 
the pleasure or the fame of revenging patrimonial estates were stretched along 
her husband, by a poison which she the Rhine, or scattered in the provinces; 
administered to her Imperial lover, ft ‘but this ample domain was alienated by 
was the design of Otiio the Third to the imprudence or distress of succes* 
abandon the ruder countries of the sive princes ; and their revenue, from 
North, to erect his throne in Italy, and minute and vexatious prerogative, w'as 
to revive the institutions of the Homan scarcely suiScient for the maintenance 
monarchy. But his successors only of their household. Their troops were 
once in their lives appeared on the formed by the legal or voluntary service 
banks of the Tiber, to receive their of their feudal vassals, who passed the 
crown in the Vatican.* Their absence Alps with reluctance, assumed tiie 
was contemptible, their presence odious licence of rapine and disorder, and 
and formidable. They descended from capriciously deserted before the end of 
tile Alps, at the head of their bar- the campaign. Whole armies were 
barians, who were strangers and sweptaway by the pestilential influence 
enemies to cAotry ; and their of the climate : the survivors brought 
transient visiUwas a scene of tumult back the bones of their princes and 
and bloodshd^ A faint remembrance nobles,* and the effects oi their own 
of theirViwstors still tormented the intemperance were often imputed to the 
^mans ; and they beheld with pious treachery and malice of tne Italians, 
indignation the succession of Saxons, who rejoiced at least in the calamities 
Franks, Swabians, and Bohomians, who of the barbarians. This irregular 
usurped the purple and prerogatives of tyrannv might contend on equal terms 
the Ckesars. with the petty tyrants of Italy ; nor 

There is nothing perhaps more ad* can the people, or the reader, be much 
niikiBsdoa to nature and reason interested m the event of the quarrel, 
of^r than to hold in obedience But in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
77« 00 . countries and turies, the Lombards rekindled the 

foi'eignTiations^ in opposition to their flomeof industry and freedoms and the 
iuclinatioB «&d interest. A torrent of generous example was at length imi- 
liarbariaDS anay pass over the earth, tatedby the republics of Tuscany.* In 
but an extensive empire must be sup* . „ 

1 After boUin? away the flesh. The caldrooi 
•I The coronation of the emperor, and some for that purpose were a necessary piece of 
original ceremonies of Uie tenth century, are travelling furniture ; and a German who was 
preserved in tlie fanegyrio on Berengarius using it for bis brother, promised it to a friend, 
(Script. Itai. tom.ii. pars I p. 405*414), lUus> after it should have been employed for himself 
trated by the Notes of Hadrian Valerius, and (Schmidt, tom. ill. p. 428, 424)^ The same 
Ulbniti. Slgoniua has related the whole pro* author ohservei that the whole Saxon line was 
cess of the Homan expedition, In good Latin, extingidsb^ in Italy (tom. U. p. 440). 
but with lome eirora of time and fact (L viL p, 

441*44(i). * Compare Sismondl. Histdre dei Sepubll* 

in a quarrel it the coronation of Conrad II. cues Italiennci. Hallam'i Middle Agei. 
Mnratori takes leave to obierve--doveano ben &iumer, Geschlcbte der Hohenitauffen. Si* 
essete allcK Indliclplinati, ^bari, e bsritali i vigay, (lesohi^te del Bdmiscbei Beohti, vol- 
ledfscbt. Annil* tow* vUi. p. SOS. Ul. p. 19| with the authors quoted.-]!. 
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the ItaliaD cities a municipal govern- 
ment had never been totally abolished ; 
and their first privileges were granted 
by the favour and policy of the em- 
perors, who were desirous of erecting a 
plebeian barrier against the imlepcn- 
dcnce of the nobles. But their rapid 
progress, the daily exieusiou of their 
power and pretensions, were founded 
on the numbers and spirit of these 
rising communities.* Each city filled 
the iricasure of her diocese or district : 
the jurisdiction of the counts and 
bishops, of the marquissea and counts, 
was iiunishcd from the land ; and the 
proudest nobles were persuaded or com-' 
pellcd to desert their solitary castles, 
and to embrace the more honourable 
character of freemen and magistrates. 
The legislative authority was inherent 
in the general assembly ; but the ex- 
ecutive powers were intrusted to tliree 
consuls, annually chosen from the throe 
orders of captaim, valvamrs,^ and 
commons, into which the republic was 
divided. Under the protection of equal 
law, the labours of agriculture and 
commerce were gradually revived ; but 
the martial spirit of the Lombards Wiis 
nourished by the presence of danger ; 
and os often as the bell was rung, or 
the standard^ erected, the gates of the 
city poured forth a numerous and in- 
trepid band, whose zeal in their own 
cause was soon guided by the use and 
discipline of arms. At the foot of these 
p^opular ramparts, the pride of tlic 
Otnsars was overthrown ; and the in- 
vincible genius of liberty prevailed over 
the two Frederics, the greatest princes 
of tho middle age : the first, superior 
perhaps riu military prowess; the 

1 Otbo, bishop of Frisingen, has left an 
important lAssage on the Italian cities (1. U. c. 
IS, in Script, ital. turn, vi, p. 707-710} ; and the 
rise, pro^'ess, and guvernment, of these re* 
pablice are i>erfectly illustrated by Muratori 
(Antiquitat. Ital. Medii ^vi, tom. Iv. dissert, 
xlv.-lli. p. 1-07& Anual. tom. viii. ix. x.). 

s if'or these titles, see Selden (Titles of 
Honour, vol 111. part i. p. 4S8), Ducange 
(UIoss, Latin, tom. ii. p. 140, tom. vi. p. 770), 
and St. Maro (Ahr^g^ Uhronulogique. tom. U. 
p. 7101. 

9Tiie Lombards invented and used the 
cufuciwa, a standard planted on a car or 
waggon, drawn by a team of oxen (Dncange, 
tom. ii. p. 194, 195, Muratori, Antiquitat. tom. 
ti. dim. UTl. p. 499-490)* 


second, who undoubtedly excelled in 
the softer accoinplismaeiits of peace 
and learning. 

Ambitious of restoring tho' splendour 
of the purple, Frederic rrederte the pint 
tho First invaded the a.u 1W2-U90. 
republics of Lombardy, witli the arts 
of a stateamau, the valour of a soldier, 
and the cruelly of a tyrant. The re- 
cent discovery of the Pandects had 
renewed a science most favourable to 
despotism; and hisc venal advocates 
proclaimed the emperor the absolute 
master of the lives and properties of jiis 
subjects, llis royal prerogatives, in a 
less odiqus sense, were acknowledged 
in the diet of Eonca^lia; and the 
revenue of Italy was fixed at thirty 
thousand pounds of silver,* wliich were 
multiplied to an indefinite demand, by 
the rapine of tho fiscal ofiIccr.s. The 
obstinate cities were reduced by the 
terror or tho force of his arms: his 
Cfiptives were delivered to the execu- 
tioner, or shot from his military engines ; 
and, after the siege and surrenuer of 
Milan, the buildings of that ctatcly 
capital were razed^o tho gi’ound, three 
hundred hostages weret sent into Ger 
many, and the inhabitwits were dis- 
persed in four villages, yoke 

of tlie inflexible conquoroiv* 5ut Milan 
soon rose from her asiips; and the 
league of Lombardy was ceraontod by 
distress : tFlcir cause was espoused by 
Venice, Pope Alexander the Third, 
and the Greek emperor : the fabric of 


oppression was overturned in a day ; 
and in the treaty of ConstJUice, Frederio 
subscribed, with some re- preAcricth* 
servations, the freedom , 
of four-and-twenty cities. 

His grandson onnteuded with tlioir 


vigour and maturity; but Frederic the 


1 Gunther Ligurinus, 1. viii. 584, et seq. apud 
Schmidt, lorn. iii. p. 399. 

2 Solua imperator faciem auam drmavit ut 
Itetram (Buroard. de Excidio Mediuluui, Script. 
ItaL tom. vi. p. 917). This volume of Muratori 
contains the originals of tho hiUory of Frederic 
the First, which must be compared with due 
regard to the olrcumetances and prejudices of 
each German or Lombard writer.* 


* Yon Baumer has traced the fortunes of the 
Swabian house in one of the ablest historical 
works of modem times. He may be ^mpated 
with the spirited m 4 Independent Stsmoadi.-* 
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Second* was endcnred witbsome pcraonal 
and peculiar advliitages. His birth and 
education^ recommended him to the 
Italians ; and in the implacable discord 
of the two factious, the Gliibelins were 
attached to the emperor, while the 
Guclfs displayed the banner of liberty 
and tlie church. Tlie court of Rome 
had sin’inbered, when his father Henry 
the Sixth was })crinitted to unite with 
tlic empire the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily; and from these hereditary 
realms, the sou derived an ample and 
really supply of troops and treasure. 
Yet Frederic the Second was finally 
oppressed by tlio arms of tlie Lnmbards 
and the thunders of the Vaticap ; his 
kingdom wiis given to a stranger, and 
the last of his family was beheaded at 
Naples on a public scaffold. Daring 
sixty years, no emperor appeared in 
Italy, and the name was remembered 
only by the ignominious sale of the last 
relics of sovereignty. 

The barbarian conquerors of the 
1 A A » were pleased to 
^7princM*o? decorate their chief with 

A.D. w'Sac. J 

was not their design to 

invest liHn vn^tho despotism of Con* 
Btautin(ikidiKt|fJu8tinian. The persons 
of the Germans were free, their con- 
quests were their own, and tlicir na- 
tional character was animated by a 
spirit which scorned the servile juris- 
prudence of the new or tlie ancient 
Rome. It would have been a vain and 
dangerous attempt to impose a monarch 
on the armed freemen, who were im- 
patient of a magistrate ; on the bold, 
who reiiised to obey ; on the powerful, 
who aspired to command. The empire 
of Cliarlemagiie and«Otlio was distri- 
buted amon*g the dukes of the nations 
or provinces, the counts of the smaller 
districts, and the margraves of the 
marches or frontiers, who all united the 
civil and military authority as it had 
been delegated to the lieutenants of the 
first Cmrs. The Roman governors, 
who, for the most part, wore soldiers 
of fortune, seduced their mercenary 


1 For the history of Frederic XI. and the 
House of Swabia at Naples, see Giannonc, 
Iitoila CjvilB, tom. ii. l.xlv.-xix. 


legions, assumed the Imperial purple, 
and either failed or succeeded in their 
revolt, without wounding the pwer 
and unity of government. If the dukes, 
margraves, and counts of Germany, wore 
less audacious in their claims, the con- 
sequences of their success were more 
lasting and pernicious to the state. 
Instead of aiming at the supreme rank, 
they silently laboured (o establitli and 
appropriate their provincial indepen- 
dence. Their ambition was seconded 
by the weight of their estates and 
vassals, their mutua) example and sup- 
,port, the common interest of the 
subordinate nobility, tbo change of 
princes and families, the minorities of 
Otho the Tliird and Henry the Fourth, 
the ambition of the popes, and the vain 
pursuit of the fugitive crowns of Italy 
and Rome. All the attributes of regal 
and territorial jurisdiction were gradu- 
ally usurped by the commanders of the 
provinces : the right of peace and war, 
of life and death, of coinage and taxa- 
tion, of foreign alliance and domestic 
economy. Whatever had been seized 
by violence, was ratified by favour or 
distress, was granted as the price of a 
doubtful vote or a voluntary service ; 
whatever had been granted to one, could 
not, without injury, be denied to his 
successor or equal ; and every act of 
local or temporary possession was in- 
sensibly moulded into the constitution 
of the Gennanio kingdom. In every 
province, the visible presence of the 
duke or count was interposed between 
the throne and the nobles ; the subjects 
of the law became the vassals of a 
private chief ; and the standard, which 
he received fr^m his sovereign, was 
often raised against him in the field. 
The temporal power of tlie clergy was 
cherished and exalted by the supersti- 
tion or policy of the Carloviugian and 
Saxon dynasties, who blindly £ipeuded 
on their moderation and fidelity ; and 
the bishoprics of Germany were made 
equal in extent and privilege, superior 
in wealth and population, to the most 
ample states of the military order. Ai 
long as the emperors retained the pro* 
rogativo of bestowing on every vacancy 
these ecclesiastic and secular beneficea, 
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their cause was maintained by the 
gratitude or ambition of their friends 
and favourites. But ih the quarrel of 
the investitures, they were deprived of 
their'influence over the episcopal cliap- 
ters ; the freedom of election was re* 
stored, and the sovereign was reduced, 
by a solemn mockery, to his first 
prayerSf the recommendation, once in 
his reign, to a single prebend in each 
church. The secular goveriiorH, instead 
of being recalled at the will of a supo* 
rior, could be degraded only by the 
sentence of their peers. In the first 
age of the monarchy, the appointment 
of the sou to the duchy or county of hia‘ 
father, was solicited as a favour; it 
was gradually obtained as a custom, 
and extorted as a right : the lineal suc- 
cession wi^s often extended to the 
collateral or female branches; the states 
of the empire (their popular, and at 
length their legal, appellation) wore 
divided and alienated by testament and 
sale ; and all idea of a public trust was 
lost in that of a private and perjictual 
inheritance. ^ The emperor could not 
even be enriched by the casualties of 
forfeiture and extinction : within the 
term of a year, be was obliged to dis- 
pose of the vacant fief; and in the 
choice of the candidate, it was his duty 
to consult either the general or the pro- 
vincial diet. 

After tlie death of Frederic the 
The Oermuio Second, Germany was left 
ooiutttQUoo. a monster with a hundred 
A.D. im ^ princes 

and prelates disputed the ruins of the 
empire : the lords of innumerable castles 
were less prone to obey, than to imitate, 
their superiors; and, according to the 
'easuro of their stren^ch, their inces- 
ht hostilities received the names of 
conquest or robbery. Such anarchy 
was the inevitable consequence of the 
laws and manners of Europe ; and the 
kingdoms of France and Italy were 
shivered into fragments by the violence 
of the same tempest. But the Italian 
cities and the French vassals were 
divided and destroyed, while the union 
of the Germans has produced, under the 
name of an empire, a great system of a 
M^rative republic. In the frequent 


and at last the perpetual institution of 
diets, a national spirif; was kept alive, 
and the powers of a common legislature 
arc still exercised by the thr& branches 
or colleges of the electors, the princes, 
and the free and Imperial cities of 
Germany. I. Seven of the most power- 
ful feudatories were permitted to as- 
kume, with a distinguished name and 
rank, the exclusive privilege of choosing 
the Homan emperor ; and these elector:^ 
were the king of Bolv'-mia, the duke of 
Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburg, 
the count palatine of the Hhine, ami 
the three archbishops of Mente,' of 
Treves, ^nd of Cologne. II. The college 
of priuces aud prelates purged them- 
selves of a promiscuous multitude: 
they reduced to four representative 
votes the long series of independent 
counts, and excluded the nobles or 
equestrian order, sixty thousand of 
whom, as in the Polish diets, had ap- 
peared on horseback in the field of elec- 
tion. III. The pride of birth and 
dominion, of the sword and the mitre, 
wisely adopted the commons as the 
third branch of the legislature, and, in 
the progress of society, they were in- 
troduced about the san^era into the 
national assemblies of Frl^iQ^ogland, 
and Germany. Tho Ilan^atic League 
commanded the trade and navigation 
of tho north : the confederates of tho 
Rhino secu^^d the peace and intercourse 
of the inland country : the influence of 
the cities has been adequate to their 
wealth and policy, aud their negative 
still invalidates the acts of the two sup- 
erior colleges of electors and princes.^ 

1 Id the immense labyrinth of the ^publi- 
cum of Germany, 1 must either quote one 
writer or a thousand ; and I had rather trust to 
one faithful guide, than transcribe, on credit, 
a multitude of names and pa^ges, That 
guide is M. PfcfTel, the autlior of the best legal 
and constitutional history tliat T know of an v 
country (Nouvel Abreg^ Chronologique dfe 
lliistoirc et da Droit Public d'Aliemagiie ; 
Paris, 1776, 2 vois. in 4to). Hie learning and 
judgment liave discerned the most interestiitg 
facts; hii simple brevity comprises them in a 
narrow space ; his chronological order distri- 
butes them under the proper dates: and an 
elaborate Index collects them under their 
respective beads. To this work, In a less 
perfect state. Dr. Bobertson wai gratefully in- 
debted for that masterly sketch wlOcb tiacei 
even the modem changes of the Germanic body. 
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It is in the fturtecnth century, that 
\vl may view in the 
strongest light the state 
eny and contrast of the Roman 
A.D. U17-1S78. empire of Germany, which 
no longer held) except on 
the borders of the Rhine and l)anul)e, 
a single province of Trajan or Constan- 
line. Their imvi^ortliy 8 iicce.ssors were 
the counts of Jlapsliurg, of Nassau, of 
Luxemburg, and of Schwartzenburg : 
the Kraperor ll<ftiry the Seventh pro- 
cured for his son the crown of Bohemia, 
nu^l his grandson Charles the Fourth 
was born among a people, strange atal, 
barbarous in the cstimatioif of the 
Germans themselves.* After the ex- 
communication of Lewis of Bavaria, ho 
received the gift or promise of the 
vacant empire from the Roman pontiffs, 
who, in the exile and captivity of 
Avignon, affected the dominion of the 
earth. Ilie death of his competitors 
united the electoral college, and Charles 
was unanimously saluted king of the 
Romans, and future emperor : a title 
which, in the same age, was prostituted 
to the Cffisars of Giirmany and Greece. 
The German eLroeror was no more than 
the elective p^kmpotent magistrate of 
an arisUMraM d! princes, who had not 
left him a village that he might call his 
own. His best prerogative was the 
right of presiding and proposing in the 
national senate, which was convened at 
his summons ; and his native kingdom 
of Bohemia, less opulent than the adja- 
cent city of Nuremberg, was the firmest 
seat of his power and the richest source 
of his revenue. The army with which 

The CoifuB Historic Gcrm&nicao of Struvlus 
has been likewise consulted, the inor^s usefully, 
as that huge compilatioK is fortified in every 
page with tbtf original texts.* 

‘ Yet, pertonally, Charles IV. must not be 
considered as a barbarian. After his education 
A Paris, bo recovered the use of the Bohemian, 
his native, idiom; and the emperor conversed 
and wrote with equal facility in French, Latin, 
Italian, and German (Struvlus p. fill), filfi), 
Fetrareh always represents him as a polite and 
learned prince. 

* For the rise and progress of the Hanseatic 
League consult the authoritative history by Bar- 
torius; Oesebiebte des Hanseatischen Bundes, 8 
Theile, Gottingen, 1802. The original Haniea- 
tie Leagia oompi^ended Cologne, and many 
of the great dtlesia the Netherlands and on the 
fthlne.'-'lli 


he passed the Alps consisted of three 
hundred horse. In the cathedral of 
St. Ambrose, Charles was crowned with 
the iron crown, which tradition ascribed 
to the Lombard monarchy ; but he was 
admitted only with a peaceful train ; 
the gates of the city were shut upon 
him ; and the kuig of Italy was held a 
captive by the arms of the Visconti, 
whom he confirmed in the sovereignty 
of Milan. In the Vatican he was again 
crowned with tho golden crown of the 
empire ; but, in obedience to a secret 
treaty, the Roman emperor immediately 
withdrew, without reposing a single 
night within the walls of lE^me. The 
eloquent Petrarch,* whose fancy revived 
the visionary glories of tho Capitol, 
deplores and upbraids the ignominious 
flight of the lk)licmian ; and even his 
contemporaries could observe that the 
sole exercise of his authority was in the 
lucrative sale of privileges and titles. 
The gold of Italy secured the election 
of his son ; but such was the shameful 
poverty of the Roman emperor, that his 
person was arrested bv a butcher in the 
streets of Worms, and was detained in 
the public iun, as a pledge or hostage for 
the payment of his expenses. 

From this humiliating scene, let us 
turn to the apparent Eiaoituution. 
majesty of the same 
Charles in the diets of the empire. The 
golden bull, which fi.Kes the Germanic 
constitution, is promulgated in the 
style of » sovereign and legislator, A 
hundred princes bowed before his 
throne, and exalted their own dignity 
by the voluntary honours which they 
yielded to their chief or minister. At 
the royal banquet, tlie heredifiiry great 
ofiicers, tlie seven electors, who in rank 
and title were equal to kings, performed 
their solemn and domestic service of the 
palace. The seals of the triple kingdom 
were borne in state by the archbishops 
of MentZ) Cologne, and Treves, the per- 
petual arch-chancellors of Germany, 
Italy, and Arles. The great marshal, 

1 Besides the German and ItaUan historians, 
the expedition of Charles IV. is jpainted in 
lively and original colours in tne carious 
M^moires sur la Vie de Petrorque, tom. iU. p. 
876-430, by the Abb4 de Bade, whose prolixl^ 
hu never been blamed by any reader of tostl 
andonrioilty. 
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on horseback, exercised his function 
with a silver measure of oats, which he 
emptied on the ground, and immedi* 
ately dismounted to regulate the order 
of the guests. The groat steward, the 
count palatine of the Rhino, placed the 
dishes on the table. The great chamber* 
lain, the margi’ave of Rrandenburg, 
presented, after tlie repast, the golden 
ewer and basin, to wash. The king of 
Bohemia, as great cup-bcarcr, was re- 
presented by the emperor’s brother, the 
bukc of Luxemburg and Braljaut ; and 
the procession was closed by the great 
huntsmen, who introduced a boar and, 
a stag, with a loud chorus of bonis and 
hounds.' Nor was the siipreinacy of 
the emperor confined to Germany alone ; 
the hereditary inonarchs of Europe con- 
fessed the pro-eminence of his rank and 
dignity ; lie was the first of the Chris- 
tian princes, the temporiil head of the 
great republic of the AVest:* to his 
person the title of majesty was long ap- 
propriated ; and he disputed with the 
pope the sublime prerogative of creating 
kings and assembling councils. The 
oracle of the civil law, the learned 
Burtolus, w.as a pensioner of Charles the 
Fourth ; and his school resounded with 
the doctrine, that the Roman emperor 
was the rightful sovereign of the earth, 
from the rising to the setting sun. The 
contrary opinion was condemned, not 
aa an error, but as heresy, since even 
the Gospel had pronounced, “And 
there went forth a decree from Ctesar 

1 See the wh<'le ceremony, in Struviiis, p. 
629. 

The republic of Europe, with the pope and 
emperor at ita was never reiirenented 
with more than in the council of Con- 
stance. See Leufant's of that as- 

sembly. 


Augustus, that txlt tlie[tborld should bd 
taxed.”' r 

If we anuihilato the intenral of time 
and space between Aii- ^ ^ ^ 
gustus and Charles, strong ®®powef a“n?* 
and striking will bo the 
contrast between tlic two * ’* 

Cffisara ; the Bolicmian, who concealed 
his weakness under the mask of ostenta- 
tion, and the Roman, who disguised 
his strength under the semblance of 
modesty. At the hcjf.l of his victorious 
legions, in bis reign over the sea and 
laud, from tho Nile and Euphrates to 
, the Atlantic Ocean, Augustus profe-ssed 
himself the servant of the state and the 
equal of his fcllou'-citizens. The con- 
queror of Romo and her provinces as 
Burned the popular and legal form of a 
censor, a consul, and a t>ribuue. llis 
will was tlie law of mankind, but in tho 
declaration of his laws ho borrowed tho 
voico of the senate and people ; and 
from their decrees, their master accepted 
and renewed his temporary commission 
to administer tho republic. In his 
dress, his domestics,’’ his titles, in all 
the oilicos of sociaW^fe. Augustus main- 
tained tho characterLof a privaU 
Roman ; and his most flatterers 
respected tlie secret of hi^JlJRffato and 
perpetual monarchy, 

> Gravina, Orlgines Juris Civjjis, p. 103. 

* riix thousand urns have been discovered of 
the slaves aniTfreedinen of Augustus and l.wia. 
ho minute was the division of ulllce, tliat one 
slave was appointed to weigh the wool whieli 
was spun by the empress’s maids, another for 
the care of her lap-dog. Ac. (Cainere he|K)l* 
chmle, by Bianchmi. Extract of bis, work, in 
the Biblioth^quo Itulique, tom. iv. p. 175. flis 
Kloge, by Fouteneile, tom. vi. p. imc 
these servants were of the same i-rjk, ami 
possibly not more numerous than those of 
Pollio or Lentuiiis. They only prove the 
geueral riches of the city. ’ 
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CHAPTSU L. 

DfiSCftOTON Ot AUABU ANM» ITS INHAIUTAKT3— 15I?.tIt, CIIARACTEK, AND UOCTKISV 
OF MAHOMET— IIB PREACHES AT MWXIA— FLILS TO MKOINA— PROPA(}ATK8 HI9 
KET.IOION RY THE SWOliD-VOLUNTARY OR RELUCTANT SUBMISSION OP TUB 
ARABS— niS DEATH AND SUWESSORS-TIIE CLAIMS AND FORTUNES OF ALI 


AND Ills DESCENDANTS. 

After pursuing above six hundred 
years the fleeting Ciesars of Constanti- 
ndjilc and Germany, I now dcacend, in 
the reign of Hcraclius, on the eastern^ 
borders of the Greek monarchy! While 
the state was exhau-sted by the Persian 
War, and the church was distracted by 
the Nestoriaii and Monophysite sects, 
Mahomet, with the sword in one hand 
and the Koran in the other, erected his 
throne on the ruins of Christianiiy and 
of Home. The genius of the Arabian 
prophet, the manners of his nation, and 
the spirit of his religion, involve the 
causes of the decline and fall of the 
Eastern empire; and our eyes are 
curiously iute^ d# one of the most ' 
memorable rcyplutions, which have im- 
pressed a nojf and lasting character on 
the natuBfs^ the globe.* 

In the vacant space between Persia, 

DMcriptioBof Syria, Egypt, and /Etlii- 
Qpia, the Arwbiau peuiu- 
sula* may be conceived as a truinglo of 

1 As In this and the following chapter I shall 
display much Arabic learning, i must profess 
my total ignorance of the Oriental tongues, ami 
my gratitude to the learned intorijrutcrs, who 
have transfused their science into the Latin, 
lfrench,dlin(l English languages. Their collec- 
tions, vei'Kluns, and histories, I shall occasion- 
aUy notice. , 

' The geographers of Arabia may be divided 
Into three classes : 1. The Gretkn ami iMting^ 
whose progressive knowledge may bo tiacvil in 
Agaiharcides (de Mari Rubro, in liudson, (leo- 
mph. Minor, tom. i.), Diodorus Siculus (tom. 
i. 1. ii. p. 169.U17, 1. iii. p. 211-210, edit. Wessel- 
Ing), Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1112-1114, from I ratos- 
thenes, p. 1122-1132, from Arteraidorus), Diony- 
sius (Feriegesis, 927-909), Pliuy(Hist. Kalur. v. 
12, vL 82), and Ptolemy (Descript, et Tabnliu 
Orblum, In Hudson, tom. iii.). 2. The Arabic 
who have treated the subject with tke 
seal of patriotism or devotion : the extracts of 
Pooock (Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 125-128) 
(tom the Geography of the Sherif al Edrissf, 
waSm us stOl more dissatisfied with the version 
or abridgment 24-27, 44-90, 108, Ac., 119, 


spacionsbutirrcgular dimensions. Frmn 
the northern point of Deles' on llio 
Enplirates, a line of fifteen hundred 
miles is tenniiiatcd by the Straits of 
Babelmandcl and the land of frankin- 
cense. About half this length may be 
allowed for the middle breadth, from 
east to west, from Dassora to Suez, 
from the Tersiau (jiilf to the Rod Sea''* 
The sides of the triangle are gradually 
enlarged, and the soiitiicrn basis pre- 
sents a front of a thousand miles to the 
Indmu Ocean. Tlw entire surface of 
the peninsula exceeds in a fourfold pro- 
Ac.) which the Maronites have published under 
Urn absurd ttlleof Gcugrapiiia^ubmusis (Paris, 
KilO) ; but the Latin and French translators, 
Orcavos (in Hudson, tom. iii.) ami Galiaml 
(Voyage de la Palestine par La Roriue, p. 2d5* 
34U), have opened to us the Arabia of Abulfeiia, 
tbe must copious and correct account of the 
peninsula, which may be enriched, however, 
from the Bibllothoque Orientals of D’llerbelot, 
p. 120, ot alibi passim, 3. The Kuroptan 
tinvellers; among whom Shaw(p. 43S-45.5) and 
>'bbuhr (Description, 1773 ; Voyages, tom. i. 
1770), deserve an honourable di-stlmuium ; Hus- 
ching (Geographie par licrenger, tom. viii, p, 
410-510), has compiled with judgment; and 
D’Anville’s Majis (Grbis Veteribus Notus, and 
Ire I^artie de TAslc) should lie before the 
reader, with his Geographie Ancienuo, tom. 11. 
p. 208-231.* 

1 Abulfed. rescript. Arabim.p.!. D’Anville, 
TEuphrate ot le P* 19, 20. It was in this 
place, the paradi.se or gar<lcn of a satrap, that 
Xeuoplion and the Greeks first parsed the 
Euphrates (Anabasis, 1. i. c. 10, p. 29, edit. 
Wells). 

■- Reland lias proved, with much super- 
fluous learning, 1. That our Red 6ea (the 
Arabian Gulf) is no more than a part of the 
Afare A’itbn<w, the of the 

ancients, which was extended to the indefinite 
space of the Indian Ocean. 2. That the 
synonymous words dtM, allude to the 
colour of the blacks or negroes (Dissert. Miscall, 
tom. i. p. 59-117). 

* Of modem travellers may be mentioned 
tbe adventurer who called himself Ali Bey \ 
but above all, the intelligent, the enteipriii 
the accurate Burckhaidt.— M. 
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portion that of Germany or France ; 
but the far greater part has been justly 
stigmatised with the epithets of the 
itmy and the imdy. Even the wilds 

Tht soil of Tartary are decked, by 
the hand of nature, with 
lofty tiees and luxuriant herlxigo ; and 
the lonesome tnivellcr derives a sort of 
comfort and society from the presence 
of vegetable life. But in the dreary 
waste of Aiabiu, a boundless level of 
sand is intersected by sharp and naked 
mountains ; and tlic face of the desert, 
without shade or shelter, is scorched 
by the direct and intense rays of a 
tropical sun. Instead of refreshing 
brecsea, the winds, particularly from 
the south-west, ditTiisc a noxious and 
even deadly vapour; the hillocks of 
sand which they alternately raise and 
scatter, are compared to tlio billows of 
the ocean, and whole caravans, whole 
armies, have been lost and buried in 
the whirlwind. The common beuefite 
of water are an object of desire and 
contest; and such is the scarcity of 
wood, that some art is requisite to pre- 
serve and propagate the clement of iiro. 
Arabia is destitute of navigable rivers, | 
which fertilise the soil, and convey its 
produce to the adjacent regions ; tlie | 
torrents that fall from the lulls are im- 
bibed by the thirsty earth ; tlie rare 
and hardy plants, the tamarind or the 
acacia, that strike their roots into the 
clefts of the rocks, are nourished by the 
dews of tlie night : a scanty supply of 
rain is collected iii cisterns anu ac^ue- 
ducts : the wells and springs are the 
secret treasure of the desert ; and the 
pilgrim of Mecca,* after many a dry 
and sultfy march, is (Vsgiisted by the 
taste of the waters, wliich have rolled 
over a bed of sulphur or salt. Such is 
the general and genuine picture of the 
climate of Arabia. The experience of 
evil enhances the value of any local or 
partial enjoyments. A shady grove, a 
green pasture, a stream of fresh water, 
are sufficient to attract a colony of 
sedentary Arabs to the fortunate spots 
which can afford food and refreshment 

1 In the thirty days, or etstlonfl, between 
Oalro and Mecca, there are fifteen destitute of 
mod water. Bee the nrate of the HadJeei, in 
uaWs^ravib, p. 477. 


to themselves and tf.eir cattle, and 
which encourage them industry in the 
cultivation of the palm-treet* and the 
vine. The high lands that border on 
the Indian Ocean are distinguished by 
their superior plenty of woi<l and 
water : the air is more temperate, the 
fruits are more delicious, the animals 
and the human race more numerous : 
the fiM^tility of tlie soil invites and 
rewards the toils of the husbandman ; 
and the peculiar giftL of frankincense* 
and coffee have attracted in different 
ages tlie merchants of the world. If it 
compared with the rest of the pen- 
insula, this sequestered region may 
truly deserve the appellation of the 
luipjiy; and the splendid colouring of 
fancy and fiction has been suggested by 
contrast, and countenanced by distance. 
It was for this earthly paradise that 
nature had reserved her clioicest favours 
and her most curious workmanship: the 
incompatible blessings of luxury and 
innocence were ascribed to tlie natives ; 
the soil was impregnated with gold* and 
gems, and botn the land and sea were 
taught to exhale the otarsof aromatic 
sweets. This division the sandy, the 
stony, and the happy, sl^. . . 
familiar to the Greek?? 
and Latins, is unknown 
to tho Arabians them- 
selves ; and^it is singular enough, that a 


1 1'he aromaiics, especially the Um or fmu. 
kiuci'iiHe, uf Arabia, occupy the twelfth book 
of I'bny. Our great poot (Paradise Lost, 1. iv.) 
introiluces, in a simile, the spicy odours that 
are blown by the north-east wind from the 
Babman coast : 

— ^Alany a league, 

ricas'd with the grateful scent, ulCi Ocean 
smiles. 

(Pliu. Hist. Natur. xllj42.) 

> Agalharcides atlirms, that Inuips of pure 
gold were found, from the size of on olive 
to that of a nut; the iron was twice, and silver 
ten times, the valtie of gold (de Marl llubro, pf. 
GO). These real or imaginary treasures are 
vanished ; and no gold mines are at present 
known in Arabia(Nrebubr, Description p. 124).* 


* A brilliant passage in the geographical 
poem of Dionysius Teriegetes embodies the 
notions of the ancients on the wealth and fer- 
tility of Yemen. Greek mytbolo^, and the 
traditions of the *' gorgeous £a8t,'n)f India m 
well as AnUa, are Dialed togetbsr In Indis- 
criminate splendour. Compile on thlsoatheia 
coast of Arabia the leenit tnnli of Umii 
Wellited.-1L 
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cotiJitry, vUos(| language and inhabi' 
taiity itave uvei| been the same, sliould 
scarcely retain a vestige of its ancient 
goognipliy. The maritime districta of 
lift fur', n mul Oman are opposite tf) the 
n-alm of Tersia. The kingdom of 
li ini'n di.s|)laya the limits, or at least 
the. sitnalion, of Arabia Fojlix: the 
name of Aej/er/ iy extended over the 
iiilatid space ; and the hirUi of Mahomet 
lias illufdj’atcti jtrovince of Jlrjuz 
aloiig tlu* coast the Jted iSea.' 

The nua'jiire of ]'Ojiiiliitiun is re- 

i>eih)v.iut., or siilisistonce ; and the i|i- 
rubi,or.*i Aruba. |i.d)itauts of yds Vast* 
peninr.ula migliji be oiilinmdiered by 
tlie subjects of a fertile and iiidustrions 
province. Along tlie sliorcs of the 
Tersiiui OiiU', of the ("Tan, and even of 
the lied Sea, the Jcthyopliafjl,'^ or fish- 
eateis, coiiiiimcd to wander in quest of 
their precarious food In this primitive 
and al)joct state, which ill deserves tlie 
name ot society, the. hiiniaii brute, with- 
out arts or ^vs, alino.4 without sense 
or language, is poorly distingiiislicd 
from the rest of the animal creation. 
Generations Ifjcs might roll away 
in silent ohl^viou, and the helpless 
savage^^s tjfetraiiicd from multiplying 
his race Ij^ the wants and pursuits 
wdiich couiiiicd his existence to the 
luiiTow margin of the sea-coast. But in 
an early period of autiijuify the great 
body of the Arabs had emerged from 
this scene of misery ; and as the naked 
wilderness could not maintain a people 
of hunters, they rose at once to the 
more secure and plentiful condition of 
the p^toral life. The same life is uni- 
formly pursued by tlio roving tribes of 

1 Consult, peruse, an^ ftudy, the Kpocimen 
Jlisloriaj AAbum iif roceik! (Oxon. KttO, in 
4to). 'I'he thirty pages of text and version ai-e 
(.xtracted from the Dynustit's of (iregory Ahiil- 
^•haragius, which Pocnck aftoiwards translated 
(Oxon. ICCiS, in 4to): the three hundred and 
llfty-iilght notes form a classic and original 
work on the Arabian antiquities. 

- Arrian remarks the Jethyophagi of the 
coast of Hejaz (I’eriplus Maris Erytlmel, p. 12) 
and beyond Aden (p. Ih). It seems probable 
that the shores of the Bed Sea (in the largest 
sense) were occupied by these savages in the 
time, perhaps, of Cyrus ; but I can hardly be- 
lieve thi^ any cannibals were left among tiie 
Mvages in the reign of Justinian (Procop. de 
BeU.Fenla.LLG. 19). 
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the desert ; and in the portrait of the 
modern Bedou'tnSf we may trace tlie 
features of their ancestois,* wlio iu the 
age of Moses or Mahomet, dwelt under 
Rimilar t(mts, and conducted their 
horuea, and cJirnels, and aheep, to the 
Raiiie springs and tin; Rame paslurea. 
Our toilis lessened, and our wcallli in 
increased, brour ihmmnmr oviT' CIi'e 
nffefnl anim iJs : and tlie AriH uan si mp - 
herd had aKpiircd the .ahsoTutiTpassiiia- 
Sti.n br :i faithful friend and ajaboiious 
Aral)ia, in Die 
ojiinion of the iiatunilist, 
ia the genuine ami original country of 
the hom; the climate most propitious, 
not indeed to the size, hut to ilie spirit 
and swiftness, of that generous animal. 
The merit of the Barb, the Spanisli, and 
the Englifjh breed, ia derived from a 
mixture of Arabian blood the Bedo- 
uinB preserve, with superstitious care, 
the honours and the memory of llio 
purest race : the males arc sold at a 
high price, but the females are schhun 
alienated ; and the birth of a noble foal 
w^as esteemed, among the tribes, as a 
subject of joy and mutual congratula- 
tion. These horses are educated in the 
tents, among the children of the Arabs, 
with a tender familiarity, which trains 
them in the habits of gentleness and 
attachment. They arc accustomed only 
to walk aud to gallop : their sensations 
arc not blunted by th^ inci‘.Rsant, abuse 
spur and the whip ; their powers 

1 See the Specimen IlistcriR) Arabuin of 
Popock, p. 2, f), 80, &;c. The journey of M. 
d'Arvienx, in 1064, to the camp of the emir of 
hlouut ('armol, (Yoy.age de la Palestine, 
Amstcidam, 1718), exhibits a pleasing and 
oripirial picture of the life of th| Bedouins, 
which may 1)6 illwtraU-d from Niebuhr (Descrip- 
tion d(! I’Arabie p. 327'344), and Volney (tom. i. 
Ti. 84;i-385), the last and most judicious of our 
Syrian travel! ors. 

3 Head (it is no unpleasing task) the incom- 
parable articles of the Uorse and the Camel; in 
the Natural History of M. do Butfon. 

» For the Arabian horses, bce D’Arvieux (p. 
169-178) and Niebuhr (p. 142-144). At the end 
of the thirteenth century, the horses of Neged 
were esteemed sure-footed, those of Yemen 
strong and serviceable, those of Hejas most 
noble. The horses of Europe, the twth and 
last class, were generally despised, as having 
too much body and too little spirit (D'Herbeiot, 
Bibliot. Orient p. 889): their strength wac re- 
quisite to bMt the weight of the knight and 
hisarmoor. 
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ftre reserved for the moments of flight 
and pui'suit t but no sooner do they 
feel the touch of the liand or tlio stirrup, 
than they dart away witli the swiltucbs 
of the wind j and if their friend be dis- 
mounted in the rapid career, they in- 
stantly stop till he has recovered his 
seat. In the sands of A frica and Arabia, 

« . the camd is a aacred and 

precioiiRgift. Thatsirong 
and patient beast of burden can per- 
form, without eating or drinking, a 
journey of several days ; and a reservoir 
of fresh water is preserved in a large 
V»g, a flltih ^tnnurh Jif.,Ihg.. animal, 
whose lx>dy is imprinted with tlic marks 
of servitude : the larger breed is capable 
of transporting a weight of a thousand 
pounds ; and the dromedary, of a lighter 
and more active frame, outstrips the 
fleetest courser in the race. Alive or | 
dead, almost every part of the camel is 
Bcrviceable to man : her milk is plenti- 
ful and nutritious; the young and 
tender flesh has the taste of veal a 
valuable salt is extracted from the 
urine ; the dung supplies the deficiency 
of fuel ; and the long hair, which falls 
each year and is renewed, is coarsely 
manufactured into the garments, the 
furniture, and the tents of the Jledo- 
uiiis. In the rainy seasons, they con- 
sume the rare and insufriciont herbage 
of the desert: during the heats of 
summer and the scarcity of winter, they 
remove their (inciuupments to the sea- 
coast, the hills of Yemen, or the neigh- 
bourhood of the Kuphra\-es, and have 
often cictortcd the dangerous licence of 
visiting the banks of the Nile, and the 
villages of Syria and Palestine. Tlie 
life ota|wandcring_^A\^b is.a^.lifiCSl 
dangwjfthd 'distre^^ j”ind though some- 
times, by i\apine or exchange, he may 
appropriate tlie fruits of industry, a 
private citizen in Europe is in the pos- 
session of more solid amt pleasing luxury 
than the proudest emir, who marches in 
thefleld at the head of ten thousand horse. 

^ Qul carnibnii camelorum vesci aolent o(hi 
ienaces sunt, was the opinion of an Arabian 
physiciao (Pocock, Specimen, p. 8B). Mahomet 
himself, who was fond of milk, prefers the cow, 
and does not even mention the camel ; but the 
diet of Mecca and Medina was already more 
luxurious (Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. ill. 
P.404). 


Yet an essential diit^rcncG may bd 
found lictwecn the hordj’ s 
of Scythi.a and the Arabian * ^ 
tribes ; since many of the laitcr were 
colleeted into towns, and employed in 
the labours of trade and agriculture. 
A part of their time and induKtry wan 
still devoted to the managemciit of llu/ir 
cattle; they mingled, in peace andwa:'. 
with tiicir brethren ol the desert ; and 
the liedouins derived from their 
ful intercourse some, supply of tln''r 
wants, and some rmlimcuts of art and 
Icnowiedgo, Among the forty-iv, o cities 
of, Arai)ia,‘ cnumei-aded by Abulfeda, 
the mosti aiieicnt and populous wcj'o 
situated in the happyYmQM : the tnivers 
of 8.^:1,“ and the m.arvclIous rcsc'rvoir 
of Merab, 3 were eonstructed by the 
kings of the llomeriti'S ; but their 
profane lustre W'as ecli|)sed hy the 
prophetic glories of Micdina-* and 


1 Yet Marcian of Iloraclca (in Periplo, p. 10, 
in tom. i. JlntlBon, Minor. Gcograph.) rcil'ona 
one iiundrod and 6ixty-four townB in Ar.ibu 
Pudix. Tlio size of tlio towns mi^^lit bi' Binidl ~ 
the faith of the writer might he larf:u. 

- It Is compared by Abulfeda (in llndson, 
tom. lit. p. 64) to Damascus, and is still the 
cosidonce of the Iman^.1: ^pmeu (Voyages da 
Niebuhr, tom. i. p. a!}l-342); Saana is twinity- 
foul parasangs from Dafar (V^ilteda, p. 61), 
and sixty-eight from Aden (p. 

^ Pocock, Specimen, p. K'.. 

Nubiensis, p. 52. Meriaba,or Mcr 
in circumference, was destroyed by the legions 
of Augustus (Piin. Hist, Nat. vi. 32), and had 
not revived irf die fourteenth centuiy (Abullad. 
Desnript. Arab. p. 5.S).* 

i Thcnaiuoof (.if./ .lf(,'iina,wa£{appropriated, 
KaT to Yatrcb (the latvippa of the 

Greeks), the scat of the prophet. Tlie distances 
from Ifedina are reckoned by Abulfeda in 
stations, or days’ journey of a caravan (p. 15) : 
to Jidhrun.lfj; to Bassora, 18; to Oufah, 20; 
to Damascus or Palestine, 20 ; to Caia . il.'i ; to 
Mecca, 10 ; from Mecca to ijaana, (p. 52) or 
Aden, 30; to Cairo, 31 days, or 412 hours 
(Shaw’s Travels, p. -1^7); \\iiich„,according to 
the estimate of D'Ativille (Measures Itlnerairos, 
p. 00), allows about twenty-five Kngliiih miles 
lor a day’s journey. Prom the land of fi'.inhii; 
ccn.se (iladruiuaut, in Yemen, between Aden 
and Cape Partasch) to (jlaza, in iSyria, Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. xii. 32) comimtcs sixty-live mansions 
of camelH. These measureB may assist fancy 
and elucidate facts. 


'’Oleograph, 
ab.six n.ilca 


* See note 2, to chap. i. The destruction of 
Meriaba by the Bomans is doubtful. The 
town never recovered the inundation which 
took place from the bursting of a large reservoir 
of water--an event of great iDportuce in the 
Arabian annals, and discuued at considerable 
length by modern Orientalisti,— M. 
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Mkcca, * near th|Red Sea, aud at the dis- 
tance from eachfother of two hundred 
and sevei^y miles. The last of these holy 

Uecci. 

U reeks under the name of 
Macoraba ; and the termination of the 
word ia expressive of its greatness, 
indeed, in the most 
flourishing period, exceeded the size 
and popuTouaiicss of Marseilles. Some 
latent motive, perlmps of supoiutition, 
must have impellld the founders, in the 
choice of a most unpromising situation. 
Tl^py erected tlieir habitations of mud 
or stone, in a plain about two mil^. 
long and one mile broad, at tlK) foot of 
three barren mountains : the soil is a 
rook ; the water even of the holy well 
of Zemzem ia bitter or brackish ; the 
pastures are remote from the city ; and 
grapes are transported above seventy 
miles from the gardens of Tayef. The 
fame and spirit of the Korcisliitcs, who 
reigned in Mecca, were conspicuous 
among the Arabian tribes ; but their 
ungrateful soil refused the labours of 
agriculture, and their position v'as 

H«tr«n to the enter- 

piTOcs of trade. By the 
sea-port of Gofllla, at tlic distance only 
of forty "Siilw they maintained an easy 
coiTOvSpondence with Abyssinia, and 
that Christian kingdom afforded the 
first refuge to the disciples of Mahomet. 
The treasures of Africa were conveyed 
over the rcninsula to Gerrha or Katif, 
in the province of Bahrein, a city built, 
as it is said, of rock-salt, by the Cb.il- 
dcan exiles;’ and from thence, with 


1 Our notions of Mecca must be drawn from 
the AraWins (D'llerbolot, Bibliotlicque Orien- 
tale, p. 368-371. Pocock, Specimen, p. 126-128. 
Abulf Jda, p. 11-40). As no unbeliever is per- 
mitted to enter the city, our travellers are 
silent; and the short hints of Thevenot 
(Voyapes du Levant, part i. p. 490) are taken 
Item the Buspicious moiitii of an African rene- 
gado. Some Persians counted 6000 bouses 
(Chardin, tom. iv. p. 167).* 

2 Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 1110. See one of these 
salt houses near llossora, in D’Horbelot, Bibliot. 
Orient, p. 0. 


* Even in the time of Gibbon Mecca had not 
been so liiaooesBlble to Europeans. It had 
been visited by Ludovico Bartbema, and by one 
Joseph Fitte of Exeter, who was taken prisoner 
by the Moore, and forcibly ‘ converted to 
Mobamiaedaniem. Hii volume is a curious, 
though plain, acoouot of hii snlleringa and 


the native pearls of the Persian Gulf, 
they were floated on rafts to tlio mouth 
of the Euphrates, hlecca is placed 
almost at an equal distance, a month’s 
journey, between 

and Syria on the leu nanxl The former 
was the winter, tb’e latter the summer, 
station of her caravans; and their 
.seasonable arrival relieved the ships of 
India from the tedious and troublesome 
navigation of the Red Sea. • In the 
markets of Saana and Merab, in the 
harbours of Oman and Aden, the eamcli 
of the Koreishites were laden with a 
I precious cargo of aromatics ; a supply 
of com and manufactures was purchased 
in the fairs of Bostra and Damascus ; 
the lucrative exchange dilTuscd plenty 
and riches in the streets of Mecca ; and 
the noblest of her sons united the love 
of arms with the profession of merchan- 
dise.* 

The perpetual independence of the 
Aralis has been the theme ^,^011,1 1.1,. 
of praise among strangers pendsnee oi 
and natives ; and the arts 
of controversy transform this singular 
event into a prophecy and a miracle, in 
favour of tlie posterity of Ismael.’ 
Some eKccptions, that can neither )>e 
dissembled nor eluded, render tlii.s 
mode of reasoning as indiscreet as it is 
superfluous; the kingdom of Yemen 
has been successively subdued liy the 
Abyssinians, the Persians, tiie sultans of 

1 Mirum dicth ox inninr.eris populis pars 
a'qua in covtmrms aut in hitrociniis di'git 
(I’lin. iJist. Nat. vl. 32). See Sale’s Koran, 
Kfira. cvl. p. 603. Pocock, Specimen, y. 2. 
JJ’Herhelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 861. Frldeaux’s 
Life of Mahomet, p. 5. Oagnier. Vio do 
ilahoiiiet, tom. 1. y. 12, 120, 120, ifcc.* 

• A nameless doctor (Universal Hist. vol. xx. 
octavo edition) has formally demnstratfil tlm 
truth of Christianity by the indei)endpnce of 
the’ Arabs. A critic, besides tliu exceptions of 
fact, might dispute the meaning of tlio text 
(Uen. xvi. 12), the extent of the application, 
and the foundation of the pedigree.* 

travels. Since tliat time Mecca has been 
entered, and the ceremonies witnessed, by Dr. 
Seetzen, whose papers were unfortnnatol) lost ; 
by the Spaniard, who called himself All-Bey ; 
and, lastly, by Burckhardt, whose description 
leaves notung wanting to satisfy the curiosity. 
— M. 

♦ kn note 8, to chap. xlvl. The latter point 
is probably the least contestable of the tlm 
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Egypt,* and the Turks :* the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina have repeatedly 
bowed under a Sey tinan tyrant ; aud the 
Roman ])roviuce of Arabia^ embraced 
the peculiar wilderness in which Ismael 
and lii.s sons must have pitched their 
tents in the face of their bretlircn. Yet 
tliose exceptions arc temporary or local; 
tlie body of tlie nation has csca])cd the 
yoke of the inost powerful monarchies : 
the arms of Sesostris and Cynis, of 
J^ompey and Trajan, could never achieve 
the con([Uc<5t of Arabia; the present 
sovereign of the Turks^ may exercise a 
sliadowof jurisdiction, but his pride, is ^ 
reduced to solicit tlie friendaliip of a* 
people, whom it is dangerous to pro- 
voke, aud fruitless to attack. ^ The 
obvious causes of their freedom are in- 
scribed on the cliaractcr aud countiy of 

1 It was subdued, a.d. 1173, by a brother of 
the great Saladin, wlio founded a dynasty of 
Ourds or Ayoubitca (Ouignes, Hist, dus Huns, 
tom. I. p. 425. D’Herbelot, p. 477). 

'* By the Lieutenant of iSoliman I. (a.d. 1538) 
and Selim li. (IfxiS). Sec Cantemir’s Hist, of 
the Othman cni]iire, p. 201, 221. The pasha, 
who resided at Saana, commanded twenty-one 
beys ; but no revenue was ever remitted to the 
Porte (Mariigll, Stato Militare dell’ Iiuperio 
Ottomaiino, p. 124), and tlie Turks were ex- 
pelled about the year 1030 (^<iiebuhr, p, 107, 
108). 

Uf the Koraan province, under the name of 
Arabia and the third Palestine, the principd 
cities were Bostra and Petra, wliich dated their 
era from the year lO.'i, when tlic'y were subdued 
by I’uima, a lieuteiianl of Trajan (Dion Cassius, 
1. ixviii.). I'etra was the capital of the Naba- 
thivans ; whose name is derived from the eldest 
of tlie sons of Ismael (Den. xxv. 13, &c , with 
the iJouimeiiLiiries of Jerome, Le Clerc, and 
(Jaliiiut)/ Justinhn reliiiquislicd a palm coun- 
try of ten days’ journey to the south of .-lilah 
(Prooop. do Jiell. Persic. 1. i. c. 19), and the 
Itomaiis maintained a eeuturiou and a cus .om- 
bouse (AHfiun in J'eripio Maris Brytlmvi, p. 11, 
in Hudson, tom. i.), at a place xwfiriy 
Pagui Albus, Ilawara) iu tlie territory of 
Medina (D’Anville, Miimoiro sur I’Hgypte, p. 
243). Tlie.se real possusiiiuns, and some naval 
inroads of Trajan (l^uriiil. p. 14, 15), are maipii' 
fled by history and medals into the llomau con- 
quest of Arabia. 

4 JSiebuhr (Description de l'.\Table, p. 302, 
303, 329*331) affords the most recent and au- 
thentic intelligence of the Turkish empire in 
Arabia, t 

* On the mini of Petra lee the travels of 
Messrs. Irby and Mangles, and of Leon de 
Iaborde.->M. 

t ^'ieb^hr’B. notwithstanding the multitude 
of later travellers, maintains its ground, as the 
classical work of Arabia.~M. 


tho Arabs. Many arjes before Ma- 
homet,' their iutrepi(l|Valour had been 
severely felt by their neigjjibours ‘ in 
olicnsive aud defensive war. The pa- 
tient and active virtues of a soldier are 
inscusilily nursed in tho habits and 
discipline of a pastoral life. The care 
of the sheep aud camels is abandoned 
to the womeu of the tribe ; but tlie 
martial youth, under the banner of tlie 
emir, is over on horseback, and in the 
Held, to practise tliv- c.xercise of the 
bow, tlie javelin, and tlie eimeter. T jie .. 
long memory ol their independence is 

sueceedifc'g giuieraiioiis ar^'AtftMtTd to 
prove their descent, and to niaiutuin 
their iolieritaiicc. Their domestic feuds 
are suspended on tfie approach of a 
comiiiou enemy ; and in tlieir last hos- 
tilities against the Turks, the caravan 
of Mecca was attacked and pillaged by 
fourscore thousand of the confederates. 
When they advance to battle, the hope 
of victory is in the front ; in tho rear, 
the assurance of a retreat. Their 
horses and camels, who in eight or ten 
days can perform^a march of four or 
five hundred miles]^ Visappear before 
the conijueror ; the sccryt waters of the 
desert elude his search; ^d victori- 
ous troops are consumeil'-wulh thirst, 
hunger, and fatigue, in the pursuit of 
an invisible foe, who scorns his efforts, 
and safel/ reposes in the heart of tho 
burning .solitude. The arms and ikserts 
of the Jledoiiins are not only tho safe- 
guards of their own freedom, but the 
barriers also of the happy Arabia, whose 
inhabitants, remote from wmr, are ener- 
vated by the luxury of the soil aud 
clunate. The legions of Augustus 
melted away in d,isea8o and lassitude f 
and it is only by a naval power that 
the reduction of yemen has been su> 
cessfiilly attempted. When Malioin^t 

J Dioilorus Siculus (tom. li. 1. xix. p. 3H0-393, 
edit. WcsBcliiig) has clearly exposed the free- 
dom of tliu Nabatliiuan Arabs, who resisted the 
arms of Antigonus and his son. 

a Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 1127-1129. riin. Hist. 
Hatur. vi. 32. ASlius Qallus landed near Me- 
dina, and marched near a thousanu miles tobo 
the part of Yemen between Mareb and the 
Ocean. The non ante deviotis Sabeie regibui 
(Od. i. 29) and the intacti Arabum ttiesauri (Od. 
iii. 24) of Horace, attest the virgin pi^ty «l 
Arabia. 
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elected his hoA standard,* that kiij<T- 
dom was a provlce of the Pcrbian ciu- 
piroj yct®evcti princes of the Hoinerites 
still reij,med in the nioiintaiiis ; and the 
vicegerent of Cbosroes was tempted to 
forget his distant country and his uu* 
for lunate master. The historians of 
^he age of Justinian represent the state 
of the independent Arabs, v/ho were 
divided by^intercst or aflection in the 
long quarrel of the East : the tribe of 
Cao^mn was allowed to encamp on the 
Syrian territory : the princes of Jlira 
wore permitted to form a city about 
forty miles to the southward of thetj 
ruins of llabylon. Their serilce in the 
field was speedy and vigorous; but 
their friendship was venal, their faith 
inconsistent, their enmity capricious : 
it was an easier task to excite than to 
disarm these roving barbarians; and 
in the familiar intercourse of war, they 
learned to sec, and to despise, the 
splendid^' weakness both of Kome and 
of Persia. From Mecca to the Eu* 
phrates, the Arabian tribes^ were con* 
founded by the Greeks and Latins, 
under the gony;^ppellation of Saka* 
0KNS,3,a nam^^hich every Christian 

1 See '%3 jMperfect history of Yemen in 
Focock, Spediaen, p. 65*60, of llii%, p. 00-74, 
of Gaasan, p. 75*78, as far as it could be known 
or preserved in the time of ignorance.* 

'•i The 2a^axi]vix« ipdXa, ftmaVu raDra, 
«al 70 iivTuf xa) dVifr- 

eroij are described by Menander (Kxcerpt. 
Legation, p. 149), Procopius (do Bell, ruruic. 1. 
i. c. 17, 19, 1. il. c. 10) ; and, in tl»e nio'it lively 
colours, by AmmianusMarcellinusll. xiv. c. 4i, 
wl)o had spoken of tiiem as early as the rcigu 
of Marcus. 

'J’hsi name which, used by I'tolcwy and 
Pliny in u more uonllned, by Ammianus and 
ProcopiuH in a larger, sense, has been derived, 
ridiculously„from Haralf, tlie wife of Abraham, 
nbseiirely from tho village of Sarttha (f^irk 
tiufiarmu;, Stephan, de Urbibus), more 
tdausibly from the Arabic words, which signify 
a Oiicvm diameter, or Oriental situation (Hot- 
linger. Hist. Oriental. 1. 1. a i. p. 7, 8, Focock, 
Specimen, p. 33, 35, Asseman. Blbliot. Orient, 
tom. iv. p. 587). Yet the last and most popular 
of these etymologies is refuted by Ptolemy 
(Arabia, p. 2, 18, in flndson, tom. iv.), who 
expressly remarks the western and soutbero 
position of the Saracens, then an obscure tribe 
on the borders of Egypt. The appellation con* 

* Compare the Hist. Yemanse, published by 
Johannsen at Bonn, 1828, purtfpulaxly t}ie 
tnuslator’iprefiee.'-^lil. 


mouth has been taught to pronounce 
with terror and abhorrence, y 

The slaves of domestic tyranny may 
vainly exult in their 
national independence : freedom and 
but the Arab is personally 
free ; and ho enjoys, in some degree, 
the benefits of society, without forfeit- 
ing the prerogatives of nature. In 
every tribe, superiitition, or gratitude, 
or fortune, has exalted a particular 
family above the heads of their equals. 
The dignities of sheick and emir in- 
variably descend in this chosen race ; 
blit tho order of succession is loose and 
precarious ; and tho most worthy or 
aged of the noble kinsmen are preferred 
to the simple, though important, office 
of composing disputes by their advice, 
and guiding valour by their example. 
Even a female of sense and spirit has 
been permitted to command the coun- 
trymen cf Zenobia.* The momentary 
jimction of several tribes produces an 
army: their more lasting union con- 
stitutes a nation ; and tho siipreine 
chief, the emir of emirs, whoso banner 
is displayed at their head, may deserve 
in tho eyet of strangers, the honours of 
the kingly name. If the Arabian 
princes abuse their power, they are 
quickly punished by tho desertion of 
their subjects, who had been accus- 
tomed to a mild and parental jurisdic- 
tion. Their spirit is free, their steps 
are unconfined, the desert is open, and 
the tribes and families are held to- 
gether by a tmiiiud and voluntary com- 
pact. The softer natives of ycmim 
supported the pomp and majesty of a 
ifiuiiurch ; but if ho could not leave his 
♦ 

not thsruforo alludo to any mlioiud character ; 
and, Kinco it was imposed by strangers, il muht 
be found, not in tlio Arabic, but in a furvign 
language.* 

^ Saraconl .... muUorea aiunt In oos ••'•g- 
naro (Expositio totius Mundi, p. 3, In Hudson, 
tom. iii.). The reign of Mavia is famous in 
ecclesiastical story. Pocock, Specimen, p. 69, 
83. 

* Dr. Clarke (Travels, vol. 11. p. 491), after 
expressing contemptuous pity for Qibbon'g 
ignorance, derives the word from Zara, Zaara, 
Sara, the Deaer^ whence Saracenl, the children 
of the Desert. De Marks adopts the derivation 
from S&Rik, a robber, Hist, des Arkbei, voL 1. 

86. St.M!aititthramSoharkiovn,or6hii|ktii 
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palace without endangering his life,” 
the active powers of government must 
have Ijcou devolved on his nobles and 
magistrates. I X c iticSu4>f.J^ncea. ami, 
Medina present, in the heart of Asia, 
t)io form, or rather the substance, of a 
commonwealth. The grandl'atiier of 
Maliomct, and Ids lineal ancestors, ap* 
pear in foreign and domestic transac- 
tions as the pi'inecs of their country ; 
but they reigned, like I’erielcs at 
Athens, or the Mcdiei at Florenee, by 
the opinion of their wisdom and in- 
tegrity; their influence was divided 
with their patrimony ; and the sceptre 
w’us trjinsferred from the uncles of the 
prophet to a younger branch of the 
tribe of Koreisli. On solemn occasions 
they convened the iissembly of the 
people ; and, since mankind must ])e 
either compelled or persuaded to obey, 
the use and reputation ot oratory among 
fte jnpient, Arabs is the clearest evj- 
^dcnco of public freedom.* But their 
simple freedom was of a very different 
cast from the nice and artilicial ma- 
chinery of the Oreck and Koman re- 
publics, ill which each member pos- 
sessed an undivided share of the civil 
and political rights of the community. 
In the more simple state of the Arabs, 
tlic nation is free, because each of her 
sons disdains a base submission to tho 
will of a master. His breast is forti- 
fied with the austere virtues of courage, 
patience, and sobriety; tho love of 
independence prompts him to excrciso 
the habits of self-command ; ajijthfi 
fpailpf dishonour guards him from tlio 
meaner apprehension of pain, of danger, 
and of death. The gravity and firm- 
ness of tl*8 mind is conspicuous in his 
outward demeanour: liis speech is 

’ 'K» Twn jSafl'iXiw* (tM is th« re- 

port of Agatharcidcs (de Mari llubro, p. ihi, U4, 
in lludsoi), tom. i.), Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 
I iii. c. 47, p. 215), and Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1124). 
hut 1 much suspect that this is one of the 
popular tales, or extraordinary accidents, which 
tho credulity of travellurs so often transforms 
into a fact, a custom, and a law. 

it Kon gluriabantur antiquitns Arabes, nisi 
gladio, hospite, ot tloqumtia (Seph^ius, apud 
I’ocuck. Sjtecimen, p. Idl, 162). This ^ft of 
speech they shared only with the Persians ; 
and the suntentiouB Arabs would probably have 
disdainod the simple «nd su lUme logic of Pc- 
mosthenci. 


slow, w'cighty, ana Concise; he ii 
seldom provoked to laf.ghtcr ; his only 
gesture is that of stroking fis beard, 
the venerable symbol of manhood ; and 
tho sense of his own importance teaches 
him to accost his ciuiuls without levity 
and his superiors without awe,” Tlie 
liberty of tlio Saracens survived their 
conquests ; the first caliplis indulged 
tlie bold and familiar language of their 
8ul)jects : they ascended the pulpit -40 
persuade and edify tlio congregation; 
nor was it l)cfore tho S(;at of empire 
was removed to tho Tigris, that Vio 
^Abbasidcs adopted the proud and 
pompousf ceremonial of the Bersian 
and Byzantine courts. 

In the study of nations and men, we 
may observe the causes civUwariaad 
that render them liostile P^^va** raveog®. 
or friendly to each other, that tend to 
narrow or enlarge, to inolify or exasper- 
ate, the social character. The separa- 
tion of the Arabs from the rest of man- 
kind has accustomed them to confound 
the ideas of stranger and enemy ; amf 
the poverty of the land has introduced 
a maxim of jurispr^tlence, which they 
lielicve and practice to ric present hour. 
They pretend, that, in ftio division of 
tho eaHh, tho rich and feJ-tiliM^limatcs 
were assigned to the other tranches of 
the human family ; and that the pos- 
terity of the outlaw Ismael might re- 
cover, by frXud or force, the portion of 
inheritance of which ho had been un- 
justly deprived. According to the 
remark of Pliny, tho Arabian tribes are 
equally addicted to theft and merchan- 
dise : the caravans that ti'averse tho 
desert are ransomed or pillaged ; and 
their neighbours, since the remote times 
of Job and Sesoslris,* have been tho 

1 1 must reuiiuii tho reader that P’Arvieux, 
P’llerbelot, and Niebuhr, represent, in tli[t< 
most lively colours, the manners and govern- 
ment of the Arabs, which arc illustrated by 
many incidental passages in the Life of Ma- 
homet.* 

3 Obser>'e the first chapter of Job, and the 
long wall of 1600 itadla which Sesostrii built 
from Pelusium to Heliopolis (l^iodor. Bicul. 
tom. I. L i. p. 67). Under the name of Syrm. 
the shephetd kings, they had formerly subdued 

* Bee likewise the curious romanos^f Antar, 
the most vivid and authenUo picture of Anbiis 
maD&ers.~-M. 
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Tititims of tliuir rapacious spirit. If a 
Bciloiiiii iliscclers from afar a solitary 
iravellcj, lie riacs furiously against him, 
crying, with a loud voice, “ Undress 
thyself, thy aunt [m\j wtp) is without 
a gariiicnt.” A ready sulnnission en- 
titles him to iir'i’cy ; resistaiico will 
provoke the aggri-ssor, and his own 
blood must expiiite the blood which he 
pn'.'iunu-a to shed in legitiiuato defence. 

single robber, or a few associates, are 
braiuled with tieir geiuiino name ; but 
the exploits of a iiiuncrous band assume 
tlu) cliaracter of a lawful and houour- 
SjIo war. The temper of a people, thus 
anrifd against mankind, wa8,donbly in- 
lliuned by tlio <lomcstic licence of rapine, 
murder, and revenge. In the constitu- 
tion of Europe, the right of peace and 
war is now confined to a small, and the ’ 
actual exercise to a much smaller, list of 
respectable potentates ; but each Arab, 
with impunity and renown, might point 
his javelin against the life of liis coun- 
tryman. The union of the nation eon- ' 
fiisted only in a vague resemblance of 
language and manners; and in each 
comiriuiiity, the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate w affiute and impotent. Of 
the time of ignorance, which preceded 
ALaho^ij^it, seventeen hundred battles* 
are recorAd by tradition; hostility 
was embittered with the rancour of 
civil faction ; and the recital, in prose 
or verse, of an obsolete fetid, was suffi- 
cient to rekindle the same passions 
among tlie clesccndunts of the hostile 
tribes. In private life, every man, at 
least every family, was the judge and 
avenger of its own cause. The nice 
seiisihjlity of honour, which Avcighs the 
insult rather than the injury, sheds its 
deadly venom on ih; (|uarrels of the 
Arabs; tlfe honom of I'.idv women, and 
of their is must easily wounded; 


•l^yypt (Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 9S-103, 

&C.).* 

1 Or, according to another account, 1200 
(I)llerbelot, fiihllothfeqne Oriontale, p. 7o); 
tiie two historians who wrote of the Ayam. al 


AraUb, the battles of the Arabs, lived in the 0th 
and 10th century. The famous war of Dahes 
and Gabrah was occasioned by two horses, 
lasted forty years, and ended in a proverb 
(Pocock, Specimen, p. 48). 

* Thlf origin of the llycsos, though probable, 
Is by no means so certain ; there fs some reason 
tor supposing them 8cythians.-3t. 


an Indecent action, a contemptuous 
word, can bo expiated only by tlio 
blood of the ofieiulur ; and such is their 
patient inveteracy, that they expect 
whole months and years the opportunity 
of revenge. A fine or compensation for 
murder is familiar to t)io barbarians of 
every age : but in Arabia the kinsmen 
of the dead are at liberty to accept the 
atonement, or to exercise with their 
own hands the law of rctaliatiun. The 
refined malice of the Arabs refuses even 
the head of the murderer, substitutes 
an innocent for the guilty person, and 
transfers the penalty to the best and 
most considerable of the race by whom 
they have been injured. If he falls by 
their hands, they are exposed in their 
turn to tlie danger of reprisals, the in- 
terest and principal of the bloody debt 
are accumulated; the individuals of 
either family lead a life of malice and 
suspicion, and fifty years may some- 
times elapse before the account of 
vengeance be finally settled.* This 
sanguinary spirit, ignorant of pity or 
forgiveness, has been moderated, how- 
ever, by the maxims of honour, which 
require in every primitive encounter 
some decent equality of age and 
strength, of nnmbors and , — 
weapons. An annual festi- 
val of two, perhaps of four, months 
v^as observed by the Arabs before the 
time of Mahomet, during which their 
swords were religiously sheathed both 
in foreign and domestic hostility ; and 
this partial truce is more strongly ex- 
pressive of the habits of anarchy and 
warfare.* 

But the spirit of rapine and revenge 
was attempeijed by the iirthlor influ- 
ence of trade and literature. The soli- 

^ The modern theory and practice of the 
Arabs in the revenge of murder are described 
by N iebuhr (Description , p, 20-31). The harsher 
features of antiquity may be traced in the 
Koran, c. 2, p. 20, c. 17, p. 230, with Sale's 
Observations. 

2 i’rocopias (de Dell. Persic. 1. 1. c. 16) places 
the (wo holy months about the summer solstice. 
The Arabians consecrate /oar months of the 
year— the first, seventh, eleventh, and twelfth ; 
and pretend, that in a long series of ages the 
truce was infringed only four or six times 
(Sale's Preliminary Disoonrse, p. 147-160, and 
Notes on the ninth chapter of the Koran, p. 
154, Ac. Coslri, Bibfiot. lIUpanQ-Arabica, tom. 
«.p.i».21> 
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tary peninsula Is encompassed by the 
Their loeui civilised nations of 

qttauacatiooi the ancient world: the 

and virtues. jg frigid J 

of mankind ; and the annual earavaus 
imported the first seeds of knowledge 
and politeness into the cities, and even 
the camps of the desert. Whatever 
may be the pedigree of the Arabs, their 
language is derived from the same 
original stock with the Hebrew, the 
Syriac, and the Ghaldsean tongues ; the 
independence of the tribes was marked 
by their peculiar dialects but each, 
after their own, allowed a just prefer- 
ence to tiie pure and perspicuous idiom 
of Mecca. In Arabia, as well as in 
Greece, the perfection of language out- 
stripped the refinement of manners; 
and her speech could diversify the 
fourscore names of honey, the two hun- 
dred of a serpent, the five hundred of a 
lion, the thousand of a sword, at a time 
when this copious dictionary was in- 
trusted to the meTUory of an illiterate 
people. The monuments of the Homer- 
ites were inscribed with an obsolete and 
mysterious character; but the Cufic 
letters, the giound-work of the present 
alphabet, were invented on the banks 
of the JCnphratcs ; and the recent in- 
vention was taught at Mecca by a 
stranger who settled in that city after 
tlio birth of Mahomet. The arts of 
grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric, 
were unknown to the frceboj’u eloquence 
of the Arabians ; but tlndr peiietrutiou 
was sharp, their fancy luxuriant, ilieir 
wit strong and sententious, ° and tlieir 
^ ArrUn, in the second century, reniaiks 
(in Periplo Maris lUrythrwi, p. l‘i} tlic partial or 
total difference of Uie dialects of the Arabs. 
Their language and letters are copiously treated 
by Pocock (Specimen, p, iriO-l.'il) t;asiri(Hibliol. 
llispano-Arabica, tom. i. p. i. 8)1, 2t)2, tom. ii. 
]>. 2.'), &c.\ and Niebuhr (Di'scripliou do 
I’Arabie, p. 72*8(5). I pass slightly ; 1 am not 
fond of repeating words like a parrot. 

^ A familiar tale in Voltaire's /adig (leCliicn 
et lo Cheval) is related, to prove tiie natural 
sagacity of the Arabs (D'ilerbelot, Kibliot. 
Orient, p. 120, 121. Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, ! 
tom. i. p. 37*4(5) : but D'Arvieux, or rather i 
La Itoquo (Voyage de Palestine, p. 02) denies 
the boasted 6ui}etiority of the lledouins. llm 
one hnndred and sixty-nine sentences of Ali 
(translated by Ookley, London, 1718) afford a 
just and favourable specimen of Arabian wit.* i 
* Compare the Arabic Proverbs translated I 
by Burckbardt. London 1990.~M. I 


more elal)orate oompon^ions were ad* 
dressed with energy aitl e0'cct to the 
minds of their hearers. 'The gpius and 
merit of a rising poet was - _ 
celebrated by the applause 
of his own and the kindred tribes. A 
solemn banquet was prepared, and a 
chorus of women, striking their tymbals, 
and displaying the pomp of tlieir 
nuptials, sung in the presence of their 
sons and huskinds the felicity of tlieir 
native tribe ; that a clv;mpion had now 
appeared to vindicate their rights; 
that a herald had raised his voice to 
iiqmortalise tlieii* renown. The distant 
br hostile ^tribes resorted to an annual 
fair, which was abolished liy the fana- 
ticism of tho first Moslems ; a national 
assembly that must have contributed to 
rcline and harmonise the barhariaiis. 
Thirty days were employed in the ex 
change, not only of corn and wine, but 
of eloquence' and poetry. The prize 
was disputed by tlie generous emula- 
tion of the bards ; thoi victorious per- 
formance was depositee.; in tho archives 
of princes and emirs; and wo may 
react in our own lanj^uoge, the seven 
original poems whicl^W'e inscribed in 
I letters of gold, and auspemled in 
the temple of Mecca.* Tlie ^rabian 
I poets were the historians aiA« moralists 
I of the age ; and if they sympathised 
with the prejudices, they inspired and 
I crowned the ‘virtues of their oountry- 
I men. The indissoluble union of gencr- 
I osity and valour was the darling theme 
of their song ; and when they pointed 
their keunast satire against a despicalile 
race, they allirmed, ui tho bitterness of 
reproach, that tho men know no{ how 
to give, nor the women to deny.* The 
same hospitality, ^hich Examples o( 
w.ispraetisoill)yAbral>:un, E»a‘!rosity. 
and celebrated by I Joiner, is still re 
iiewed in the camps ot tho Arabs. The t 
ferocious iiedtmiii.'), the terror of the 

1 Pocock (Specimen, p. 158-1(11) and CaRiri 
(Bibliot. llispano-Arabica, tom. i. p. 48, 84, 
&c., 110, tom. li. p. 17, &o.) speak of the 
Arabian poets before Mahomet: the seven 
jmems of the Caaba have been published in 
iiingllsb by Sir. William Jones; but his 
honourable mission to India has deprived us o( 
his own notes, far more interesting tkan 
obscure and obsolete text. 

3 Sole's Preljminiuy Difoouiie, p. S9, 90, 
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desert, emT>racf| wrWiout inquiry or 
hesitation, the Iraiiger who dares to 
coiifnio in thoir*hopoiir and to enter 
their teni? Ills treatment is kind and 
rospectfiil ; he shares the wealth, or tlie 
poverty, of his host ; and, after a need- 
ful repose, ho is dismissed on his way, 
with tlmnks, with blessings, and per- 
haps with gifts. The heart and hand 
are more largely expanded by the wants 
of a brother or a friend j but the heroic 
.lets that could deserve the public ap- 
plause, must have surpassed the narrow 
measure of discretion and experience. 
A ftsputo had arisen, who, among th^ 
citizens of Mecca, was cntitlecj to the 
prize of generosity ; and a successive 
application w'as made to the Jhreo wdio 
were dconiod most worthy of the trial. 
Abdallah, the son of Abbas, had under- 
taken a distant journey, aud his foot 
was in the stirrup when ho heard the 
voice of a suppliant. “ 0 son of tho 
uncle of the apostle of God, I am a 
traveller, and in distress ! ” He in- 
stantly dismounted to present the 
pilgrim with his camel, her rich cap- 
arison, and a mirso of four thous-and 
pieces of golu,.i^Sfcepting only tho 
sword, either for its intrinsic value, or 
as tho gift of an honoured kiiumiau. 
The seri^u^of Kais informed the 
second suppliant that his master was 
asleep; but he immediately added, 
“Hero is a purse of scvci# thousand 
pieces of gold (it is all wc have in the 
house), and here is an order, that will 
entitle you to a camel and a slave.” 
The master, as soon as be awolie, praised 
and enfranchised his faitlifid steward, 
with a gentle j-eproof, that by respect- 
ing his^lnmbers bo had stinted his 
bounty. Tlic third of^these heroes, the 
blind Arabaii, at tlic hour of prayer, 
was supporting his steps on the 
sl)^>uUler.s of two slaves. “ Alas ! ” ho 
r(!|)lied, “my coders are empty! but 
these you may sell ; if you reiuse, I re- 
nounce them.” At these words, push- 
ing away tho youths, he groped along 
the wall with his stai The character 
of Hatom is the perfect model of 
Arabian virtue:* he was brave and 

1 D'Herbtfob, Blbllot. Orient p. iiS. Oa{?^ 
nier, Vie de' Mahomet, tom. lU. p. 118, Caab 
uul Heinui (Focook. Bpsdinen, p. 4$, 


liberal, an eloquent poet, and a success- 
ful robber ; forty camels wore roasted 
at liis hospitable feast; and at the 
prayer of a suppliant enemy he restored 
l>oth tho captives and tho spoil. The 
freedom of his countrymen disdained 
the laws of justice : they proudly in- 
dulged the spontaneous impulse of pity 
aud benevolence. 

The religion of the Arabs,* as well os 
of tho Indians, cc^risted Ancient 
in tho worship of the sun, Woiatry. 
the moon, and the fixed stars ; a primi- 
tive and specious mode of superstition. 
The bright luminaries of the sky dis- 
*play tho visible image of a Deity : their 
numkr and distance convey to a philo- 
sophic, or even a vulgar, eye, tho idea 
of boundless space; the character of 
eternity is marked on these solid globes, 
that seem incapable of corruption or 
decay : the regularity of their motions 
may be ascribed to a principle of reason 
or instinct ; and their real, or imaginary 
influence encourages the vain belief that 
the earth and its inhabitants are the 
object of their peculiar care. The 
science of astronomy was cultivated at 
Babylon ; but tho school of the Arabs 
was a clear flrmnmcnt and a naked plain. 
In their nocturnal marches, they steered 
by the guidance of tho stiu's: their 
names, and order, and daily station, 
were familiar to the curiosity and de- 
votion of the Bedouin ; and he was 
taught by experience to divide, in 
twenty-eight parts, the zodiac of the 
moon, and to bless tho constellations 
who refreshed, with salutary rains, the 
thirst of the desert. Tho reign of tho 
hojivunly orbs could not be extended 
beyond the visile splujre ; aiftl some 


were likewise conspicuous for their liberality ; 
and the latter is elejianUy jiraispcl by an 
Arabian ]^oet: "VidebiH eum cum accesseris 
exiiltanlcm, ao b1 dares iili quod ab illu 
petiB.”* 

^ Wbatever can now be known of tlie idolatry 
of the ancient Arabians may be found iu 
Pocock (Specimen, p. 89-186, 103. lO-t). His 
profound emdition la more clearly and con- 
ciselv interiffcted by Sale (Preliminary DU* 
course, p. 14-24), and Assemannl (Blbliot. 
Orient, tom. Iv. p. 680-590) has added some 
valuable remarki. 

* See the translation of the amuBlng Fentan 
romance of Hatlm Tai, by Duncan Forbes, 
Bsq., among the works pnbliihed br thi 
Oriental Traiiilfttion F«n4.-li 
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metaphysical powers were nocessary to 
Bustuiu the transmigration of souls and 
the resurrection of bodies : a camel was 
left to perish on the grave, that be 
niiglit serve his master in another life ; 
and the invocation of departed spirits 
implies that they were still endowed 
with consciousness and power. 1 am 
ignorant, and lam careless, of the blind 
mythology of the barbarians ; of tl»e 
local deities, of tlie stars, the air, and 
the earth, of their sex or titles, their 
attributes or subordination. Each 
tribe, each family, each independent 
warrior, created and changed the rites, 
and the object of his fantastic worship; 
but tlio nation, in every age, has bowed 
to the religion, as well as to the lan- 

ThoCaal>*,or The 

tempi! of genuine antiquity of the 
Caaba ascends beyond 
the Christian era: in describing the 
coast of the Red Sea, the Greek his> 
torian Diodorus^ has remarked betw'ecn 
the Thamudites and the Saba?aiis, a 
famous temple, whose superior sanctity 
was revered by aU the Arabiaus ; the 
linen or silken veil, w'hich is annually 
renewed by the Turkish emperor, was 
first olTcrcd by a pious king of tlic 
Eoinerites, who reigned seven hundred 
years before the time of Mahomet,” A 
tent, or a cavern, might suffice for the 
worship of the savages, bnt an edifice 
of stone and clay has been erected in its 
place ; and the art and power of the 
monarchs of the East have been con- 
fined to the simplicity of the original 

* *Ufcy kyltnany fSpvrat nftufitm M 
ravTAiy npirrirffey (Dlodor. Sicul. 

tom. i. 1. iii. p. 211). The cluiacter and posi- 
tion are bo correctly oppdfiite, that I am Bur- 
prised how this curious passage should have 
been read without notice or application. Yet 
this famous temple had been overlooked by 
Agatliarcides (do Marl Bubro, p.C8, in Hudson, 
tom. i.}, whom Diodorus copies in the rest of 
the description. Was the Sicilian more know- 
ing than the KgypUan? Or was the Caaba 
built between the years of Borne 650 and 746, 
the dates of their respective histories? (Dod- 
well, in Dissert, ad tom. i, Hudson, p. 72, 
Fabiicius, llibliot. Qr»c. tom. ii. p. 770). 

2 Pocock, Specimen, p. 60, 61. From the 
death of Mahomet we ascend to 68, from his 
birth to 120, years, before the Christian era. 
The veil or curtain, which Ib now of silk and 
gold, was BO more than a piece of Egyptian 
linen (Abolfeda, in Vlt. Mohammed, c. 6. p. 14). 


model.” A spacious portico euclosei 
the quadrangle of thetuaaba ; a square 
chapel, twonty-fourcubitsloirj, twenty- 
three broad, and twenty-seveu high ; 
a door and a window admit the light ; 
the double roof is supported by three 
pillars of wood ; a spout (now of gold) 
discharges the rain-water, and the well 
Zemzem is protected by a dome from 
accidental pollution. The tribe of 
Koreish, by fraud or force, had ac- 
quired the custody 6f the Caaba ; the 
sacerdotal office devolved through four 
lineal descents to the grandfatiicr, of 
Mahomet ; and the family of the ILishc- 
mites, from whence he sprung, was the 
most respectable and sacred in the eyes 
of their country.® The precincts of 
Mecca enjoyed the rights of sanctuary ; 
and in the last month of each year, the 
city and the tciiiplo were crowded with 
a long train of pilgrims, who presented 
their vows and olierings in the house of 
God. The same rites which are now 
accomplished by the faithful Mussul- 
man, were invented and practised by 
the superstition of tine idolaters. At an 
awful distance tl^jj^cast away their 
garments: seven tmies, with hasty 
steps, they encircled the Caaba, and 
kissed the black stone :„Boren times 
they visited and adored 'uhe adjacent 
mountains: seven times they threw 
stones into^ the valley of Mina ; nnd the 
pilgrimage* was achieved, as at the 
present hour, by a sacrifice of shcisp and 
camels, and the burial of their hair and 
nails in the consecrated ground. Each 
tribe either found or introduced in the 
Caaba their domc.stic worship; the 
temple was adorned, or dcfili i, with 
three hundred and sixty idols of men, 
eagles, lions, and*'antclopc§; and most 

1 Tho original plan of the Caaba (which ) 
servilely copied in bale, the Universal Hisioiv, 
&c.), was a Turkish draught, which Kelond (de 
Beligione Mohammedic&, p. 1111-123) has cor- 
rected and explained from the best authorities. 
For the description and legend of the Caaba, 
consult Pocock (Specimen, p. 115-12*2), the 
Biblioth^que Orientate of D'Horbelot (Cnuba^ 
SagiTt Zivuem, 6:o.), and Sale (Preliminary 
Discourse,)). 114-122). 

3 Cosa, the fifth ancestor of Mahomet, must 
liave usurped the Caaba a.d. 440 ; biit the story 
is differently told by Jannabl (Oagmer, Vie de 
Mahomet, tom. I p, 66-60) and by Abulfeda (U 
Vit. Meham. o. 6, p. 18). 
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ooDspicuoQft wa» xlid statue of Hebal, of 
red agate, holdip in his hand seven 
arrows, without l^ads or feathers, the 
instrumcnlb and symbols of profane 
divination. But this statue was a 
monument of Syrian arts : the devotion 
of the ruder ages was content with a 
pillar or a tablet ; and the rocks of the 
desert were hewn into gods or altars, in 
imitation of the black stone' of Mecca, 
which is deeply tainted with the re- 

BacriAcesand proach of an idoiatrous 
Xitel. origni. From Japan to 
Peru, the use of sacrifice has uni- 
vertally prevailed; and the votary 
lias expressed his gratitude, or fear, b^ 
destroying or consuininc, in hdnonr of 
the gods, the dearest and most precious 
of their gifts. The life of a niliir'' is the 
most precious oblation to deprecate a 
public calamity : the altars of Phoenicia 
and Egypt, of Rome and Carthage, 
have been polluted with human gore. 
The cruel practice was long preserved 
among the Arabs ; in the third qi^tury, 
a boy was annually sacriBced by the 
tribe of the i.)umatiaus and a royal 
captive was piously slaughtered by the 
prince of the Spiions, the ally and 
soldier of the Emperor Justinian.^ A 

> In the second century, Maximus of Tyre 
attributes if! tlu Arabs tlio worship of a stone— 
'Apa^M cuk tTSa, to 

dyu^fta iJicr’ XUet Ttrpayuiot (Dissert, 
viii. tom. i. p. 142, edit. Jkiske) 4 and the re- 
proucli is furiously re-echoed by the Christians 
(Clemens Alex, in Protreptico, p. 40, Amobius 
contra Uentes, 1. vi. ]>. 240). Yet these stones 
were ao other than the /SdxrvXa of Syria and 
Greece, so renowned in sacred and profane 
antiquity (Euacb. Prasp. Evangel. 1. 1. p. 37 
Marshan, Canon. Chron. p. 54-66). 

The Ivo horrid subjects of Aolpthrla and 
n«<Sotfvria, are accurately discussed by the 
learned Sir Joim Marsham (Canon. Cliron. p. 
70-78, 801-304 Saachoniatho derives the 
I’hosnician sacrifices from the example of 
('Ihronus ; but we are ignorant whether Chronus 
liwd before, or after, Abraham, or indeed 
whether be lived at all 

3 Kur irif Umtop onuia Js the re- 
proach of Porphyry ; but he likewi.se Imputes 
to tiio Roman the same barbarous custom, 
which A. U. C. 667, had been finally abolished. 
Dutmetha, Daumat al (Kendal, is noticed by 
I'tolemy (Tabul p. 87, Arabia, p. 9-29) and 
Abulfeda (p. 67) ; and may be found in lYAn- 
villa’s maps, in the mld-deiert between Cfixaibar 
and Tadmor. 

* Prooomus (de Bell. Perslco, L 1. c. 28), 
Evagrius Q. vl. c. 21), and Pocook (Spedmea, 


parent who drags his son to the altar, 
exhibits the most painful and sublime 
effort of fanaticism : the deed, or the 
intention, was sanctified by the example 
of saints and heroes ; and the father of 
Mahomet himself was devoted by a 
rash vow, and hardly ransomed for the 
equivalent of a hundred camels. In 
the time of ignorance, the Araljs, like 
the Jews ami l^gyptians, aljstaincd 
from the taste of swine’s flesh tliey 
circumcised* their children at the age 
of puberty : the same customs, without 
the censure or the precept of the Koran, 
have been silently transmitted to their 
^sterity and proselytes. It has been 
sagaciously conjectured, that the artful 
legislator indulged the stubborn pre- 
judices of his countrymen. It is more 
simple to believe that ho adhered to the 
habits and opinions of his youth, with- 
out foreseeing that a practice congenial 
to the climate of Mecca might become 
useless or inconvenient on the banks of 
the Danube or the Volga. 

Arabia was free : the adjacent king- 
doms uere shaken by the introduction of 
storms of conquest and thesabuni. 
tyranny, and the persecuted sects fled 
to the happy land where they might 
profess what they thought, and prac- 
tise what they professed. The religions 
of tho Sabians and Magians, of the 
Jews and Christians, were disseminated 
from tho Persian Gulf to the Rod Sea. 
In a remote period of antiquity, Sabian- 
ism was diffused over Asia by the 
science of the Chaldeans ^ and tho arms 

р. 72, 80), attest the human lacrlflces of the 
Arabs in the sixth century. Tho danger and 
escape of Abdallah is a tra<lition rather tlian a 
fact (Gagnler. Vie de Maliomet, tom. i. p. 82-84). 

^ Sulllis camibui abstinent, sayl Solinui 
(Polybistor. c. S8), who copies Pliny (1. vill. c. 
68) in the strange supposition, that hogs can- 
not live in Arabia. Tlie Egyptians were 
actuated by a natural and superstitious horror 
for that unclean beast (Marsham, Canon, p. 
205). The old Arabians likewise practised, 
post coiUm. the rite of ablution (Ilerodot. 1. 1. 

с. 80), whicn is sanctified by the Mohammedan 
law (Reland, p. 75, Ac., Chardin, or rather the 
Mollah of Shah Abbas, tom. iv. p. 71, Ac.). 

^ The Mohammedan doctors are not fond of 
the subject ; yet they bold circumcision neces- 
sary to i^vation, and even pretend that 
Maliomet was miraculously bom without a fore- 
sUn (Pocock, Specimen, p. 819, 820. Sale’s 
Preliminary Discourse, p. 106, 107). 

i Diodorus Sieolus (tom. 1. I li. p. 142-146) 
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of the Assyrians. From the obrerva- 
tions of two thousand years, tlio priests 
and astronomers of Ikhylon ^ deduced | 
the eternal laws of nature and provi- 
dence. They adored the seven gods, 
or angels, who directed the course of 
the seven planets, and shed their irre- 
sistible iuniicnce ou the earth. The 
attributes of the seven planets, with the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, and the 
twenty-four constellations of the north- 
ern and southern hemisphere, were 
represented by images and talismans ; 
the seven days of the week were 
dedicated to their respective deities; 
the Sabians prayed thrice each day',' 
and the temple of the moon at 
Haran was the term of their pilgrim- 
age.’' liut the flexible genius of their 
faith was always ready either to teach 
or to learn ; in tlie tradition of the 
creation, the deluge, and the patriarchs, 
they held a singular agreement with 
their Jewish captives ; they appealed 
to the secret books of Adam, Seth, and 
Enoch; and a slight infusion of the 
Gospel has transformed the last remnant , 
of the Polytheists into the Christiana of I 
8t. John, in the territory of Bassora.^ 
has cast on their religion the carious bnt 
Bupertloial glance of a Uieek. Their astronomy 
would be far mure valuable ; they had looked 
through the telescope of reason, since they 
could doubt whether the sun were in the 
number of the planets or of the fixed stars. i 

^ Simidicius (who quotes Porphyry), de Coelo, 
1. ii. com. xlvi. p. 133, ho. 18, apud idarsham, 
Canon. Chron. p. 474, who doubts tbu fact, 
because it is adverse to his systems. Tiie 
earliest date of the Chaldean observations is 
the year 3234 before Chrint. After the con- 
quest of Babylon by Alexander, they were 
communicated, at the request of Aristotle, to 
the astronomer llipparcus. Wiiata moment in 
the annals of science 1 

'i PucuiAv (Specimen, p. .t;i8-14G), Ilottinger 
(Ilist. Orient, p. l(i2-203), liyde (de Heligione 
Vet. J'ersanim, p. J34, 138, Ac.), DTlerbelot 
p. 725, 73(i), and Sale (J'lvliininnry Uis- 
course, p. 14, LO), rather excite tiian gratify our 
curiosity ; and the last of these writers con- 
founds Fabianism with the primitive religion of 
the Arabs. 

4 D'Anville (rSuphrate et le Tigre, p. ISO- 
U7) will fix the position of these ambiguous 
Christians; Assemar.nus (Bibliot. Oriental, 
tom. iv. p. 607-fiU) may explain their tenets. 
But It la a slippery task to ascertain the creed 
of an ignorant pMple, afraid and ashamed to 
disclose their secret tradition.s.* 

* The Codex Nasirmus, their sacred book, 
has been published by Korberg, whose re- 
learchei contain abno«t all that is known of 


The altars of BabvlojL were overturned 
bythoMaguns; buffthe 
injuries of the Samans 
were revenged by the swoM of Alex- 
ander ; Persia groaned above five hun- 
dred years under a foreign yoke ; and 
the pure-st disciples of Zoroaster escaped 
from tlie contagion of idolatry, and 
breathed with their adversaries the 
freedom of the desert.* Seven hundred 


years before the death of jjj, 
Maliomet, the Jews^^vere 
settled in Arabia : and a far greater 
multitude was expelled from the Holy 
^Laud in the wars of Titus and Had/ian. 
Tlie iuilustrious exiles aspired to liberty 
and power : tliey erected synagogues in 
the cities, and castles in the wilderness, 
and their Gentile converts were con- 
founded with the children of Israel, 
whom they resembled in the outward 
mark of circumcision. The Christian 
missionaries were still 
more active and success- 
ful : the Catholics asserted their uni- 
versal reign ; the sects whom tiiey 
oppressed, successively retired beyond 
the limits of the Roman empire ; the 
Marcionites and ftiv^anichseans dis- 
persed their fantastic (pinions and 
apocryphal gospels; the clmrches of 
Yemen, and the princcsVof nira and 
Gassan, were instructed in a purer creed 
by the Jacobite and Nestorian bishops.* 
The liberty of choice was presented to 
tho tribes : each Arab was free to elect 
or to compose his private religion ; and 
the rude superstition of his house was 
miugled with the sublime titcology of 
saints and philosopliers. A fundamcji- 
tal article of faith was iuoul^ated by 
tlie consent of tho learned strangers ; 


* Tho Magi were'flxoil in ijjo provlnco ot 
Bahrein (Gagnior, Viu do Maliuraot, tom, iii. 
p. 114), aud mingled with the old Arabians 
(Pocock, Specimen, p. 146-150). 

^ Tho state of the Jews and Christians la 
Arabia is described by Pocock, from Sluires- 
tani, &c., (Specimen, p. 60, 134, &c.), Hottinger 
(Mist. Orient, p. 212-238), D'Herbelot (Bibliot. 
Orient p. 474-476), Bosnage (Uist dee Juifa, 
tom. Til, p. 185, tom. vlll. p. 280), and Sale 
(PrcUffllnary Disceuxa, p. 22, &o., 33, &o.). 


this singular people. Bat their origin Is almost 
as obscure as ever : if ancient, their creed has 
been so corrupted with mysticism and Mo- 
hammedanism, that ita native Uneimrats 
very indtfitlnot.— M> 
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the existence of tee suprefn^. God, who 
is exalted above lie powers of heaven 
and earth, J)ut wno has often revealed 
himself to mankind by the ministry of 
l»i3 angels and prophets, and whose 
grace or justice has interrupted, by 
Hcjiaoiiablu miracles, the order (if 
nature. Tlie most rational of the Arabs 
acknowledged his power, though they 
nogleetcd his worship and it was 
habit ratiier tlian conviction that still 
attacluvl tlicm to 41m relics of idolatry. 
Tin* Jews and Clnistians were the 
pcKjj)le of the llook; the Ihhle wjuj 
already translated into the Arahiq 
language,® and the volume of^he Old 
Testament was Hccept(;d by the con- 
cord of these implacable em^^ucs. In 
the story of the Hebrew piitriarchs, the 
Arabs were pleased to discover the 
fatlicrs of their nation. They ap- 
plauded the birth and promises of 
Ismael ; revered the faith and virtue of 
Abraham ; traced his pedigree and their 
own to the creation of the first man, 
and imbibed, with equal credulity, the 
rodigics of the holy text, and the 
reams and tradiijgns of the Jewish 
rabbis. 

The base and plebeian origin of Ma- 
. hornet is an unskilful 
ecSonoi^ calumny of the Chris- 
tians,^ who exalt instead 
A.D. 669-809. degrading thc merit of 

their adversary. 11 is dtScent from 

^ In tlieir olTurings It was a maxim to defraud 
God (or the protlt of Uic idol, not u mure 
potent, but a more irritable, patron (Puc-oek, 
bpecinien, p. 108, 109). 

- Our versions now extant, whether Jewish 
or Clii'istian, appear more recent than tlie 
Koran ; |itt the existence of a prior translation 
may be fairly inferred— 1. From the perjietnal 
practice of the syua^ogup, of expoundinfr the 
Hebrew lessos by a paraphrase !a the vulKnar 
tongue of the country. 2. From the analogy 
of the Armenian, Persian, .ifHhiopic versions, 
(fipressly quoted by the fathers of the liitb 
century, who assert that the Scriptures were 
translated into all the barbaric languages 
(Walton, Prolegomena ad liiblia Polyglot, p. 
34, 93-97, Simon, Hist. Critique du V. et du 
IJ. Testament, tom. i. p. 180, 181, 2S2-28G, 293, 
305, 5500, tom. iv. p. 200). 

^ In eo conveuiunt omnes, at plebeio vilique 
genore ortum, &o. (Hottinger , Hist. Urient. p. 
136). Yet Theophanes, the most ancient of the 
Greeks, and the father of many a lie, confesses 
that Mahomet wii of the raee of Ismael, 
fwif pntutrdnu f»X4r((lnmoitiph.p.S77). 


Ismael was a national i)rivilege or fable ; 
but if the first steps of the pedigree* 
are dark and doubtful, he could pro- 
duce m.any generations of pure and 
genuine nobility ; he Hpviiug from the 
tribe of Koroish and the family of 
IToshcm, the most illustrious ot the 
Arabs, the princes of Mecca, ami the 
hereditary guardians of the Caaba. 
The gruudfather of Mahomet wae Ahdol 
Mofcalliih, the sou of Hashem, a wealthy 
and generous citizen, who relieved the 
distress of famiiio with the 8iipplie.s of 
commerce. Mecca, which luul been 
fed by the liberality of the father, w’as 
*8aved by the courage of the son. The 
kingdom of Yemen w'as subject to the 
Christian princes of Abyssinia: their 
vassal Abrahah was provoked by an in- 
sult to avenge the honour of the cross ; 
and the holy city w.as invested by a 
train of elephants, and an army of 
Africans. A treaty was proposeil ; and 
in the first audience, the grandfather of 
Mahomet demanded the restitution of 
his cattle. “And why,” said Abrahah, 
“ do you not rather implore my clem- 
ency in favour of your temple, which 1 
have threatened to destroy?” “Be- 
cause,” replied the intrepid chief, “the 
cattle is my own ; the Caaba belongs to 
the gods, and they wdll defend their 
house from injury and sacriloge,” 
The want of nrovisions, or the valour 
of the Korei,sli, compelled the Abys- 
sinians to a di.sgi’aeefnl retreat : their 
di.sconifiture has been adonicd with a 
miraculous flight of Iiirds, who showered 
dow'ii stones on the heads of the in- 
fidels ; and the deliverance wa.s long 
commemorated by the era of the ele- 
phant.-' The glory of Abdol ^lotallob 

1 Abulfeiia (in Vit. ^^ollamme<l. c. 1,2), antj 
(Jngnhw (Vio tlu JIalioniet, p. 2r> !»7) dc'^orlbe 
tins popular ami ap]>K>ve<l gKricalogy of tbu 
propuet. At Mecca, 1 would not (lisputa its 
aullienticity : at J^aiisanne, I will venture to 
observe, 1. 77iat from Ismael to Mahomet, a 
jteriod of 2,500 years, they reckon thirty, instead 
of seventy-five, generations. 2. 'Jhat the 
modern Hedouins are ignorant of their histurv, 
and careless of their pedigree (Voyage ue 
D’Arvieux, p. 100, 108). 

8 The seed of this history, or fable, Is con 
tained In the one hundred and fifth chapter of 
tlie Koran ; and Gagnler (in Prsefat. ad Vtt. 
Moham. p. 18, &e.), has translated the historica) 
narrative of Abulfeda, which may be illustrated 
from D'Herbelot (Uwot. Oilwtile, p. IS) «b4 
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was ctdwnod with domestic happiness ; < 

DeUTersi&ceof his life was prolonged to| 
Moocfc. the age of one hundred and 
ten years ; and he became the father of 
six daughters and thirteen sons. His 
bestbeloved Abdallah was theniostbeau- 
tiful and modest of the Arabian youth ; 
and in the first night, when he con- 
summated his marriage with Amina,* 
of tho noble race of tlio Zahrites, two 
Imndrinl virgins are said to have ex- 
pired of jealousy and despir. Maho- 
met, or more properly Mohammed, tho 
only son of Abdallah and Amina, was 
bom at Mecca, four years after thp 
death of Justinian, and two months 
after the defeat of the Abyssinians,^ 
whoso victory would have introduced 
into the Caaba the religion of the Chris- 
tians. In his early infancy, he was 
deprived of his fiitlier, his motiier, and 
his grandfather ; his uncles were strong 

Pocock (Specimen, p. 04). Pritleaux (Life of 
Mahomet, p. 48) callii it a lie of the coinage of 
M&lmmet \ but Sale (Koran, p. fiOl-.’tOd), who la 
half a Muaaulman, attacks the inconsistent faith 
of the Doctor for believing the miracles of the 
Delphic Apollo. Maracci (Alcoran, tom. i. 
part ii. p. 14, tom. 11. p. 823) ascribes the 
miracle to tho devil, and extorts from the 
Mohammedans the confe.ssion, that God would 
not have defended against the Christians the 
idols of the Caaba. 

^ The safest eras of Abulfcda (in Vit. c. 1. p. 
2), of Alexander, or the Greeks, 882, of Boebt 
Naser, or ]!>(abuna8ser, 1310, equally lead us to 
the year 509. The old Arabian calendar is too 
(lark and uncertain to support the Jienedictines 
(Art de Veritier les Dates, p. 15), who from the 
day of the month and week, deduce a new mode 
of calculation, and remove the birth of Ma- 
homet to the year of Christ 570, the 10th of 
November. Yet this date would agree with the 
year 882 of the Greeks, which is assigned by 
Nlmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 5) and Abulpliar8;giu3 
(Dynast, p. 101 and Krrata, L^ocock's version). 
While wcereflne our chronology, it is possible 
that the illiterate prophet was ignorant of bis 
own age.t 

* Amina or Rmina was of Jewish birth. Y. 
Hammer, Geschiciite der Assass. p. 10.— M. 

t The date of the birth of Mahomet is not 
yet fixed with precision. It is only known 
from Oriental authors that he was born on a 
Monday, the lOtb Jteby 1st, the third month of 
the Mohammedan year ; the year 40 or 42 of 
CboBroes Nusbirvan, king of Persia ; the year 
881 of the Seleucidan era ; the year 1316 of the 
era of Nabonassar. This leaves the point an- 
doifided between the years 569-571, of J. C. 
See the Memoir of M. Silv. de Sacy, on divers 
events In the history of the Arabs before Ma- 
homet, Mdm. Acad, del Inicript vol zlvli. p. i 
127, 681. St Martin, vol. xi. p. 59.-M. i 


and numerous ; and^ the division of 
the inheritance, the Orphan’s share was 
reduced to five camelsand ai- ASthiopian 
maid-servant. At home and abroad, in 
I peace and war, Abu Taleb, the most 
respectable of his uncles, was the guide 
and guardian of his youth; in his 
twenty-fifth year, he entered into tho 
service of Cadijah, a rich and noble 
widow of Mecca, wlio soon rewardt'd 
his fidelity with the gift of her hand 
and fortune. The ffiiarriage contract, 
in the simple style of antiquity, recites 
the mutual love of Mahomet and Cadi- 
I jah ; describes him as tho most accom- 
plishcdf of the tribe of Koreish ; and 
stipulates a dowry of twelve ounces of 
gold and twenty camels, whicli was 
supplied by the liberality of his uncle.’ 
By this alliance, tho son of Abdallah 
was restored to the station of his ances- 
tors; and the judicious matron was 
content with his domestic virtues, till, 
in the fortieth year of his age,® he as- 
sumed the title of a prophet, and pro- 
claimed the religion of the Koran. 

According to the tradition of his 
companions, MaibQmet^ Onauficatiom 
was distinraishedl^the prophet, 
beauty of his person, an outward gift 
which is seldom despised, except by 
those to whom it has IxeD refused. 

1 1 copy the honourable testimony of Abu 
Taleb to his family and nephew. Laus Dei, 
qui nos a 8tih)e Abraliami et semine Ismaelis 
constituit, et nobis regionem lacram dedit, et 
nos judlces hominibus statnit. Purro Moham- 
med ftliuB Abdollahi nepotis mei (tu^x mm) 
quo cum ex mquo librabitur e Koraishidis 
quispiam cut non prnpondeTaturus est, bonltate 
et ezcellenti&, et intellect^ et glorlft, et aoumiue, 
etsi opum inops fnerit (et certe opes umbra 
transiens sunt ct depositum qnod redCi debet), 
desiderio Cbadija) fllim Chowailedi tenetur, et 
ilia vicissim ipsius, (piicqnid autem dotis vice 
peUeritls, ego in me suscipiam (Pocock, Speci- 
men, e septimh parte libri £bn llamduni). 

^ The private life of Mahomet, from his birth 
to bis mission, is preserved by Abulfeda (ta 
Vit. 0 . 3-7), and the Arabian writers of genuine 
or apocryphal note, who are alleged by Hottln- 
ger (Hist. Orient, p. 204-211), Maracci (tom. 1. 
p. 10-14), and Gttgnler(Vi6 de Mahomet, tom. i. 
p. 97-184). 

3 Abulfeda, In Vit. e. Ixv. Izvl. Gagnler, Vie 
de Mahomet, tom. ill. p. 272-289; the beii 
traditions of the person and conversation of the 
prophet are derived from Ayeiha, AU, and Abu 
Honlra (Gagnier, tom. iC p. 2674 Ockley’i 
Hist, of the Saraoens, voL U. p. 149), lumamed 
the Father of a Cat, who died is the year 0 I 
tbeBMlip- 
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Before he spoke, Ihe orator engaged on ignorance exempted him from feliainc or 
his side the aHhitious of a public or reproach, but he was reduced to a 
private au^enoc." They applauded his narrow circle of exi:tcnce, and deprived 
commanding presence, his majestic as- of those faithful mirrors, which reflect 
pect, his piercing eye, his gracious to oar mind the minds of sages and 
smile, his flowing beard, liis counteu- heroes. Yet the book of nature and of 
ance that painted every sensation of the man wms open to liis view ; and some 
soul, and his gestures that enforced fancy has been indulged in the political 
each expression of tlic tongue. Lithe and }iliilosophical observations wliicli 
faniiliiii* olficea of life he scrupulously are ascribed to the Arabian 
adhered totiie grave and ceremonious Jle compares the nations and the re- 
politcness of his lountry ; his respect* ligions of the earth; discovers the 
iul altenlion to the rich and powerful weakness of the Persian and Homan 
was dignified by his coudeseciisioii and monarchies ; beholds, with pity and 
aflauihby to the poorest citizens ot indignation, the degeneracy of tlio 
Mecca: the frankness of his^inanncr \imes ; and resolves to unite, under 
concealed the artifice of his views ; and one God and one king, the invincible 
tlie habits of courtesy were i^j^puted to spiritandprimitivevirtuesof the Arabs, 
personal friendship or universal bene- Our more accurate inquiry will suggest, 
volence. His memory was capacious that, instead of visiting the courts, tlie 
and retentive ; his wit easy and social, camps, the tcni})les, of the Kast, the 
his imagination sublime ; his judgment two journeys of Mahomet into Syi’ia 
clear, rapid, and decisive. Ho pos- were confined to ihe fairs of Jiosira and 
Hcssed the courage both of thought and Damascus ; that ho was only tliirteen 
action ; and although his designs might years of ago when he accompanied the 
{gradually expand with his success, the caravan of his undo ; and that his duty 
first idea which ho entertained of liis compelled him to return as soon as he 
divine mission l)ears the stamp of an had disposed of the luercliandise of 
original and sup^ff genius. The son Cadijah. In these hasty and superficial 
of Abdallah was educated in the bosom excursions, the eye of genius might dis* 
of tho iioJi)lcMt race, in the use of the eern some objects invisible to his grosser 
purest dial^t of Arabia ; and the companions ; some seeds of knowledge 
fluency of his speech was corrected and might be cast upon a fruitful soil ; but 
enliaiiocd by the practice of discreet his ignorance of the Syriac language 
and seasonable silence. With these must have checked his curiosity ; and I 
powers of eloquence, Mahomet was an cannot perceive, in tho life or writings 
illiterate barbarian : his youth had of Mahomot, that his prospect M'as far 
never been in.'‘'tructcd in tho arts of extended beyond the limits of tho 
reading and WTiling ;* tho common Arabian world. From every region of 
> Th* rto MOV, tot Mahomet cooIJ « «>Utary world, tho pilgrims of 
reftil or \^ite, are incapable of reading what is Mecca were annually assembled, by tho 
written, Tvitii another pen, in the Suras, or calls of devotion and commerce : in tho 

toWto\“ot1hi taoZ'am “0“ * multitudes, a Simple 
admitted, without doubt, by Abulfeda (In Vit, 

c. vii.), Gaguier (Not. aii Abulfod. p. 16), life, the art# of reading and writing ; an«l his 
l!i)cock(Spedracn,p, 161), J{ eland (deReligione ilret converts, of his own family, would have 
Aioliammedidi, p. a3(i), and hale (rrelirainary been the first to delect and upbraid his scanda- 
iiifccoursc, p. 42). lilr. NVliito, almost alone, bus hypocrisy (White’s Sermons, p. 203, 204, 
denies tlie ignorance, to accuse the imposture, Notes, p. xxxvi.xxxvilL). 
of the prophet. His arguments are far from * The Count de lioulainvilllers (Vie de 
satisfactory. Two short trading journeys to Mahommed, p, 202-228) leads, his Arabian 
the fairs of Syria were surely nut sufticient to pu]>il, like the Telemachus of Fenelon, or the 
Infuse a sdcuoe so rare among the citizens of Cyrus of Bamsay. His journey to Wie court of 
Mecca : it was not in the cool deliberate act of Persia Isjprobably a fiction ; nor can 1 trace the 
a treaty, that Mahomet would have dropped origin of hii exclamation, “Les Grecs loot 
the mask; nor can any conclusion be drawn pourtant des homnes.” The two Syrian 
from the fords of dis lase and delirium. The journeys are expinsed by almost all tho Arabian 
Is(iersdyoutb,beforebeaspiredtothei)rophetic writers, both Uobammedui and CbriiUam 
thiunii^, nwt bovs often «erciied, u private (Gagnler ad Abnlfed. p. 10). 
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citizen, in his native tongue, might 
study the political state uiul character 
of the tribes, the theory and practice of 
the Jews and Christians. Some useful 
strangers iiiiglit he tcinptetl, or fon'-ed, 
to implore the rights of hoM[>iUlity ; 
and the enemies of Mahomet have 
named the Jew, the J’ersians and tlui 
Syrian moiih, whom they accuse of 
lending tlieir secret aid to tlio composi- 
tion of the Koran.' Conversation en- 
riclies the understanding, hut solitude 
is the school of genius ; and the uni- 
fonnity of a work denob's tlio band of 
a single artist. From his earliest youth 
Mahomet was addicted to religiouh 
contemplation, each year, during the 
month of Itamadan, he withdrew from 
the world, and from the arms of Cadi- 
jah : ill the cave of Hera, three miles 
from Mecca,® he consulted the spirit of 
fraud or enthusiasm, wliose abode is not 
in the heavens, but in the mind of the 
prophet. The faith which, under the 
name of hlam, he preached to his 
family and nation, is compounded of an 
eternal truth, and a necessary fiction, 
That therk is only one god, and 
THAT Mahomet is the apostle of 

GOT). 

It is the boast of the Jewish apolo- 
OuGol 

learned nations of an- 
tiquity were deluded liy the fables of 
polytheism, their simple ancestors of 
Palestine preserved the knowledge and 
worship of the true God. The moral 
attributes of Jehovah may not easily 
be reconciled with the standard of 
hnumn virtue : his metaphysical quali- 
ties are darkly expressed; but each 
page of^he Pentateuch and Prophets is 
an evidence of his po^'cr : the unity of 

1 I am not at leisure to pur,sue the fables or 
conjectures which name the strangers aceased 
or susiiected by the infidels of Mecca (Koran, 
c. 10, p. 223, 0 . 3.', p. 297, vith Sale's Remark.*). 
Frideaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 22-27. Gagniur, 
Not. ad Abiiifed. p. 11, 74. Maracci, tom. ii. p. 
400). Kven Frideaux has observed, that the 
transaction mast have been secret, and that the 
scene lay in the heart of Arabia. 

Abaifeda in Vit. t. 7, p. 15. Gagnier, tom. 
L p. 188, 135. The situation of Mount Hera is 
remark^ by Abulfeda (Geograph. Arab, p, 4). 
Yet Mahomet had never read of the cave of 
Egerla, vbl nocturnn Mama constituebat 
AniosB, of the Idsean mount, where Minos eon- 
versed wHb Jove, etOi 


his name is ins(vibc| on the first tabb 
of the law ; and hissActiuiry was iievei 
defiled by any visibi!) linage of the iii- 
visiblo csacnco. After tho^ruiii of the 
temple, the faith of iliu Hebrew exiles 
was purilied, fi Kcd, and cnligiiieiied, 
by tlu5 s])iriLiial devotiuii of llu*. syna- 
gogiK! ; and the authority of Mahomet 
will not justify his perpetual ivju'oach, 
that the Jews of Mooca or Medina 
adored Ezra as the son of God.' .Ihit 
thechihlren of Jsrayj liad coased i«) he 
a people; and the religions of the norld 
were guilty, at Jeiust in the eyes of the 
proiJuit, of giving sons, or dauglftcrs, 
or coup (anions, to the anprerno (lod. 
In the rude hlolatry of the Arabs, the 
crime is^ manifest and audacious ; the 
Sabiaiis are poorly excused by the pre- 
eminence of the first phiiet, oriiitelli- 
geneo, in tlicir celestial hierarchy ; and 
I in the Magian system the conflict of 
the two principles betrays the imper- 
fection ot the conqueror. The Chris* 
tians of the seventh century had in- 
sensibly relapsed into a seiniilauce of 
paganism: the public and private vows 
were addressed to the relies and iinugos 
that disgraced th^elauplos of the East: 
the throne of the Almighty was dark- 
ened by a cloud of martyrs, and saints, 
and angels, the object^ of popular 
veneration ; and the Colljlridiau here- 
tics, who flourished in the fruitful soil 
of Arabia! invcscod the Virgin Mary 
with the name and honours of a god- 
dc.ss.* .The mysteries of the Trinity 
luni Incarnation appmr to conlradiet 
the principle of the diviiio unity. In 
their obvious sense, they iiiii'odueo 
three equal deities, and tran.sfonn tlie 
man Jesus into the suhstanee m tho8on 
of God :3 an orthodox eommentary will 
* 

1 Koran, c. 9, p. 153. A1 Behlawi, .*^11(1 tlio 
other comuientatorR (luoted by Sale, udliere to 
the charge; hut 1 do not understand thati|,is 
coloured by the Jiiost obscure or absiml tradi- 
tion of the Talmudists. 

liottlDger, Hist. Orient, p, 225-228, The 
Collyridiau heresy was carried from Thrace to 
Arabia by some women, and the name w\ 
borrowed from the KoXKvfis, or cake, which 
they offeted to the goddess. This example, 
that of Beryllua bishop ot Bostra (Euseb. Hist. 
Eccies. 1. vi. G. 83), and several others, may 
excuse the reproach, Arabia bssresevn ferax. 

8 The three gods In the Koran (c. 4, p. 81, & 
Sb p. 92) are obviouily directed against oav 
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satisfy only a Ulclievmg mind : intern* 
perato curiosity |nd zeal had torn the 
veil of tl^ saucRiary ; and each of the 
Oriental sects was eager to confess that 
all, except themselves, doscr\ed the 
reproach of idolatry and jwlytheism. 
The creed of Mahomet is free from 
suspicion or ambiguity ; and the Koran 
is a glorious testimony to the unity of 
(Jod. The prophet of Mecca rejected 
the worsliip of idols and nu n, of stars 
and planets, on 4he rational principle 
that whatever rises must sot, tliat 
wljptevcr is born must die, that what- 
ever Is corrupLible must decay and, 
perish. ‘ In the Author of the wiiverse, 
his rational enthusiasm confessed and 
adored an infliiiio and ctennal being, 
without form or place, without issue or 
similitude, present to our most secret 
thoughts, existing by the necessity of 
his own nature, and de,riviiig from him- 
self all moral andintclleotual perfection. 
Tliose sublime truths, thus announced 
in the language of tlio pioiihet,*’ are 
lirmly held by his disciples, and de- 
fined witli metaphysical i)recision by 
the interpreters the Koran. A 
philosophic thei^wnight sul)scri ))0 the 
popular creed of the Mohammedans a 
creed to(» sublime perhaps for our pre- 
sent faculties. What object remains 

Catholic mystery; bnt the Arabic commen- 
tators undurstaiid ihem of the Fattier, the Son, 
and the Virgin Mary, an heretical Trinity, 
maintained, as i( is said, by some barhariai>s at 
the council of ^ice (Kutych. Anna), torn. i. p. 
440). Uat the existence of the Manaiuten is 
denied by tbc candid Heausohrc(ilist. duMani- 
cheisme, tom. i. p. u02) ; and ha derives tne 
mistake from the '♦rord Rouah, the Holy 
whicii in some Oriental tongues is of the 
fcininint^ender, and is figuratively styled the 
mother uTOhrist in the gospel of tlie Is'azarencs. 

^ This train of thought is philosophically 
exemplified iu the charroter of Abraham, who 
o;>])of(ed in Chaldaia tho first introduction of 
idolatry (Koran, c. (I, p. 100. H'Hcrbelot, 
ihbliot. Orient, p. 10). 

iiec the Koran, particularly the second (p. 
30), the fifty-seventh (p. 437), tho fifty-eighth 
(p. 441) chapters, which proclaim the omnipo- 
tence of the Creator, 

8 The most orthodox creeds are translated 
by Pocock (Specimen, p. 2:4, *284-292), Ockley 
(Hist, of tlie Saracens, vol. ii. p. Ixxxii-xcv), 
lteland(de ileliglon. Moham. 1. i. p. 7-13), and 
Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. iv. p. 4-28). 
The great truth, thatOod is witJiout similitude, 
is foolishlf criticised by Maracci (Alcoran, tom. 
i. part iii. p. 87-84), because be made man aft^ 
bis ow|i imago. 

VPb. II, 


for the fancy, or even the umlerstaml- 
ing, when we have abstracted from the 
unknown substance all ideas of time 
and space, of motion and matter, of 
sensation and reilcction? T'he first 
principle of reason and revelation was 
confirmed by the voice of Mahomet; 
his proselytes, from India to Morocco, 
are distiiiguisliod by tho name of Uni- 
larkm ; and the danger of idolatry has 
been prevented by the interdiction of im- 
agi ‘s. The doctrine of eternal decrees and 
ab.«oluto predestination is strictly em- 
braced by the Mohammedans ; and they 
struggle, with the common difficulties, 
hoio to reconcile the prcseieiico of Uod 
with the freedom and responsibility of 
man ; how to explain the permission of 
evil under the reign of infinite power 
and infinite goodness. 

The (lod of iiatuic has written his 
existence on all his works, 
and his law in the, heart a^oiieofaSd. 
of man. To rebtoro tho „A?***!.*^f*‘„ 
knowledge of tlie om*, and * ** ® 

the practice of the other, has been tljo 
real or pretended aim of the prophets 
of every age; the liberality of Mahomet 
allowed to his predecessors the same 
credit which he clairncil ior himself; 
ainl llie chain of inspiration was pro- 
longed from the fall of Adam to the 
promulgation of tlie Koran. ^ During 
that period, some rays of prophetie 
light hail been imparted to one hundred 
and twenty-four thous-ind of tho elect, 
discriminriced by tlicir respective men- ' 
sure of virtue and grace; three hundred 
and thirteen iipostles were sent with a 
special commission to recall their coun- 
try from idolatry and vice ; one hundred 
and four volnnj^es liave been^dictated 
by the Holy Spirit ; and six legislators 
of Irauscciideiit brightness have an- 
riounced to mankind the six simccasive 
revelations of various rites, but of one 
immutable religion. Tho authority 
and station of Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, rise in 
just gradation' above each other ; but 

1 llHand, de Eeli;'. Moham. 1. i. p, 17-47. 
SaU*'.s rrolimiuary lU-courst!, p. V^oyafie 

de Chardin, tom. iv. p 28 37. aii'i 37-47, for tha 
Persian addition, “Ali is the vienrof Cod I” 
Yet the precise number of prophets ie not M 
Ktide of faith. 

2i 
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whosoever hates or rejects any one of 
the propitets is niniibered with the 
iulidcls. The writings of the patriarciis 
were extant only in the apocryphal 
copies of the (jlnscks and Syrians : ‘ the 
conduct of Adain had not entitled him 
to the gratitude or respect of his 
children ; the seven precepts of Noah 
UoMk observed by an in- 

ferior and imperfect class 
of the proselytes of the synagogue :“aiid 
the memory of Abraham was obscurely 
revereil b> the Saluaus in his native 
land of Chahhva ; of the myriads of 
prophets, and Christ alone lived 
aiul rcigiicd ; and the renmant of the 
inspired writings was compi’sed in the 
booksof the Oldaiid theNow Testament. 
The miraculous story of Moses is coii- 
secruted and embellished in the Koraii;^ 
and tlic captive Jews enjoy the secret 
revenge ot imposing their own belief on 
the nations whose recent creeds they 
deride. For the author of Christianity, 
the Mohummedana are taught by the 
Jewi. prophet to entertain a 
high and mysterious re- 
v(!rcncc.< “Verily, Christ Jesus, the 
sou ot Mary, is the apustle of (xod, and 
his word, which he conveyed unto 
Mary, and a Spirit proceeding from 
him ; honourable in this world, and in 
the world to come ; and one of those who 
approach near to the presence of God. ”3 
The wonders of the genuine and apocry- 

1 I'^or the apocryplial books of Adam, sec 
Fabridus, Codex I’soudepigraphus V. T. p. 21- 
211 ; of Seth, p. 1&4-157 ; of EuocIj, p. IO 0 - 2 IU. 
Hut ilie book of Enoch is cousccratcd, iu some 
measure, by the <iuotation of the a])OHtlu .St. 
Jede, uiul a long legendary fragment is 
nlle.^ed by j;|yncellu8 and Sealiger.* 

- The seven precciits of K.wh are explained 
by Jlarsham (Canon. Chroiiicus, p. 154-180), 
'<vho adopts, 00 this occasion, the learuhig aiul 
ciodulity of Seldeu. 

•* Thearticlesof .itfam, 

fid. in the BibliotlitViuo of D’llerbelot, arc gaily 
tiedccked with the fanciful legends of the 
Moliaittmedans, who have buUt on the ground* 
woik of Scripture and the Talmud. 

4 Koran, c, 7, p. 128, &c., e. 10, p. 173, &c. 
D’Herbelot, p. f»47, &<i. 

^ Ih^ran, c. iii. p. 40, c. 4, p. 80. D'llerbelol, 
p. liuO, Jic. 

* The whole book lias since been recovered 
in the Ethiopio language- and has been edited 
and translated by Archbishop Lawrence Ox- 
ford, 1821.— M. 


phal gospels^ are profi&oly heaped on 
liis liead ; and the Latib church has not 
disdained to borrow from the Koran the 
iminaculato conception''' of his virgin 
mother. Yet J esus was a mere mortal ; 
and, at the day of judgment, his testi- 
mony will servo to condemn both the 
Jews, who reject him ns a prophet, and 
the Christians, who adoro him as the 
son of God. The malice of his enemies 
aspersed his reputation, and conspired 
against his life ; but th'.ir intention only 
was guilty ; a phantom or a criminal 
was substituted on the cross ; and the 
itiiioceut saint was transLited to the 
sevenlli bca'^m.^ During six hundred 
yea the Gospel was the way of truth 
and salvation ; but the (Christians in- 
sensibly forgot both the laws and the 
example of their founder; and Mahomet 
was instructed by the Gnostics to accuse 
the church, as well as the synagogue, 
of corrupting the integrity of the sacred 
text.4 The piety of Moses and of Christ 

1 ?ce the gospel of St. Thomas, or of the In* 
fancy, in the Coilex Apucryphus N. T. of Fabri* 
dus, who collects the vanuns testimonies cult- 
cerniug it(p. 12''>'158). It was pubiishedin l^rcck 
by Cotelier, and in AraHtovf Sike, who thinks 
our present copy more recent than Mahomet. 
Yot his quotations agree with the original about 
the speech of Christ in his cradle, his living 
birds of day, &c. {Hike , «. i. p. lt('\ 160, c. SO, p. 
IbS, li)i), c. 4 ti, p. 208. CotdUr, c. L, p. KiO, Uil.) 

- It is darkly liinted In the Koran (c. m, ji. 
89), and more dearly explained by the tradition 
of the Sonnites (Sale’s isote, and Maracci, tom. 
ii. p. 112). In the twelfth century, the imma- 
cnlato conception was condemned by 8t. 
Bernard as a presumptuous novelty( Fra Paolo, 
Istoria del Cnndii(» di Trento, 1. ii.). 

^ See the Koran, c. 3, v. 53, ami c. 4, v. 156, 
of Maracd’s edition. Deus est prsnstantissimus 
dolose agentium tan odd praise) .... iiec 
crudfixerunt eum, sed objecta est simili- 
tudo ; an expression that may suit with the 
system of the IJocetns ; but the commentators 
believe (Maracci, tom.‘ it. p. 113-315, 178, Sale, 
p. 42, 48, 79), that another man, a friend or an 
enemy, was crucilled in the likeness of Jesus ; 
a fade which they had read in tlio gospel of Sl^ 
Paruabas, and which had been started an early 
as the time of Jrenmus, by some Kbionite here- 
tics (Beausobre, Hist du Manicheisme, tom. ii. 
p. 2.5, Moshdm de Ileb. Christ, p. 358). 

4 This charge is obscurely urged in theKnraa 
(c. 3. p. 45): but neither Mahomet, nor liii 
followers, are sufficiently versed in languages 
and criticism to give any weight or colour to 
their suspicions. Yet the Arlans and Fiestori- 
alls could relate some stories, and the illiterate 
prophet might listen to the bold assl'rtions of 
the Maincltwans. See Beausobre, tom. i. 
291*305. r 
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r<*|t)]ce«l in tA) assurance of a future 
Trophct, mor4 illustrious than them- 
selves r^lie evangelic promise of the 
Pamdetr^ or Holy (jlliost, was pre- 
ligiircd in tlie name, iiinl accomplished 
in the person, of Muliomet,* the greatest 
and the last of tlic apostles of God. 

The communication of ideas requires 
a similitude of thought 
and languago : the dis- 
course of a philosopher would vibrate 
without cfiect (fti tlie ear of a peasant ; 
yet how minute is tlie distance of ihdr 
^derstaiKlingM, if it he compared with 
the contact of an iiilhiila and finite 
mind, with the word of (ioi> expressed 
by the tongue or the pen of a mortal ? 
Tlie inspiration of the Hebrew pro- 
phets, ot tlie apofetlcs and evangelists 
of Christ, might not ho incompatible 
with the exercise of their reason and 
memory; and the <livcrsity of their 
genius is strongly marki'd in the style 
and composition of the hooks of the 
Old and Hew Testament. But Ma- 
homet was content witli a character, 
more humble, yet more sublime, of a 
simple editor. Jj'lio substance of the 
Koran," accoroiug to himself or his 
disciples, is uncreated asd eternal; 
Hu])sistiD^m the essence of the iXdty, 
and insc^jcd with a pen of liglit on 
the table of his ovcrlsisting decre-ea. A 
paper copy, in a volume ot silk aud 
gmns, WHS brought down to the lowest 
heaven by the angel CalnicI, who, 
under the Jewish economy, had indeed 
been .Icspatcbcd on the most important 
errands ; and thi.s trn.'ty messenger 
si.eijeMi\oly rr.vealed the ciuipters and 
vers* to the Araliiau ])ro])bct. Instead 
of a perpetual and p(M'.h>''t measure of 
the diviiyj will, t^ie li:i<.;ments of the 
Koran were produced at the discretion 

1 Auiunjj tlio propliccir of tin' oldandKi-w 
• Testiiimml., whioli ar« jm'i verted liy tlie fraud 
or igDiiram-e of the Miissuliuaua, they apply to 
the jirophel, tlio jiroiuia' of the PyniiWr, or 
Comforter, which had been already usurjJvd by 
the Moutaiilata and Waniclifi'ans (Beausolnc, 
llJst. Critique da Manicheisme, torn. i. p. JJPi, 
&c.) ; and tlie ea»y cliange of Icttcr.s viplnKur^s 
for As rfl?, affords the etymology of the 
of Moliammed (Maraud, tom. i. part 1 . 1 >. 

I'oT th*} Koran, see D'Jlevbd&t, p, 85*88. 
Mar-uri i. in Vit, lUoh iin’rc.L p. td-10. 
1 Uihininaiy Inscoujai!, p. .Mi-TO. 


of Mahomet ; each revelation is suited 
to the emergencies of his policy or pas- 
sion ; and all contradiction is removed 
by the saving maxim, that any text of 
Scriptiiro is abrogated or modified by 
any subsequent passu go. The word of 
God, and of the apostle, was diligently 
recorded by his disciples on palm-leaves 
and the shoulder-bones of mutton ; and 
tlie pages, without order or connection, 
were oast into a domestic chest in tho 
custody of one of his wives. Two 
years after the death of Mahomet, the 
sacred volume u'as collected and pub- 
lished by bis friend and successor 
Almbekcr : the woik was revised by 
the caliph Otliman, in the thirtieth 
year of the Jli gira ; and the various 
editions of the Jvoran assert the samo 
miraculous privilege of a uniform and 
incorruptible text. In ilio, spirit of 
cntbiisiasm or vanity, the prophet rests 
tho truth of his mission on the merit of 
his book ; audaciously challenges both 
men and angels to imitate the beauties 
of a BUigle page ; and presumes to 
assert that God alone could dictate this 
incomparable performance. ‘ This argu- 
ment is most powerfully addressed to a 
devout Arabian, whoso mind is attuned 
to faith !uid rapture ; whose car is de- 
lighted by the music of sounds ; and 
who.se ignorance is incapable of com- 
paring tlie productions of human 
geniuK. * The liarmony and copiousness 
of style will not reacli, in a version, the 
Kuropcau infidol : he will peru.se with 
impatience tlie endh .s incoherent rhap- 
.sedy of fable, and precept, and de- 
(daniation, uliieh leldom excites a 
feciitiment or an idea which sometimes 
crawls in tlie, dust, and u.* sometinie.s 
lost in tho clouds. The divine attri- 
butes exalt tlie fancy of tbo Arabian 
uiission.iry ; but bis loftiest strains 
must yield to the sublime simplicity of 
the book of Job, composed in a remote 

1 Koran, c. 17, v. 89. In Sale, p. 235-230. 
In Maracci, p. 410.* 

- Yet a sect of Arabianc was jictsuafled, that 
it might l)e otiuallud or surpassml by a human 
pen (rococli, Specimen, p. 221, Ac.); and 
Maracd ftlie polemic is loo hard for the trans- 
lator! derides ili.! thyiiiing a^fcclnfeioii of the 
ni 08 tapplaudc<l passage (tom. i. jiart ii, p. tlb?.**) 

* (VMni«uc vr*ii Hammer, ijeschijlite dar 
At^siaes, p. U.-M. 
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age, in tho same country, and in 
tlic same language/ If tho com- 
position of the Koran exceed tho 
faculties of a man, to what superior in- 
telligence should wc ascribe the Iliad 
of llomcr, or tho Thilippics of Demos- 
thenes? In all religions, tho life of 
'the founder supplies the silence of his 
?ivritten revelation : tho sayings of 
Mahomet were so many leasuiia of 
truth ; his actions so many examples 
of virtue ; and the public and private 
memorials were preserved by his wives 
and companions. At the end of two 
Inindrcd years, tho Sowia^ or oral law, 
was lixed and consecrated by the la- 
bours of A1 liochari, wlio discriminated 
seven tlionsand two hundred and 
seventy-five geimiue traditions, from a 
mass of three hundred thousand reports, 
of a more doubtful or spurious charac- 
ter. Each day the pious author prayed j 
in the temple of Mecca, and performed i 
his ablutions witli tho water of /cmzera: j 
tho pages were successively deposited 
on the pulpit ; and the sepulchre of the 
apostle ; and tho work luvs been ap- 
proved by the four orthodox sects of 
tho Sonnites.® 

The mission of the ancient prophets, 
of Moses and of Jesus, had been con- 

^ Coiluquia (wli'iLlivr real or fabulouh) in 
lACdia Arabia alque ab Arab! bus habita (Lowth, 
lie I’oesi ikbraiiorum Fnulect. xx^xii. xxxiii. 
xxxiv. with his (krman editor Michabiis, 
j'ipiuictron ir.). Vet Miohaclis (p. G71-(J73) bos 
detected many Egypf-iau images, the rle- 
])bantiaBi8, papyrus, JN'ile, crocodile, &c. Tim 
language is ambiguously styled, Arnbnvh 
Ikbrm. The resemblance of the sister dialects 
was much more visible in llicir cliildbuod, than 
in their matuiu age (Michaelis, p. Cb2. Schul- 
tens, in I’rmfat. Job)/ 

- All4ochjf;idi''dA.H.224. SeeD'llcibelot, 

2U8, 4l(i, 827, (iagnier, Not. ud Abuifed. c. 
ID, p. 33. 

* The age of the book of Job is still mid 
lurobabiy will still bo disputed, rvosenimilier 
thus states his own opinion Certoscrioribus 
reipublicsBtemporiiiasasslgnandum esse libruni, 
Buadero videtur ad Chaldaismum vert,eas 
serrao." Yet the obsiTvations of Koscgaiten, 
which llosenniullcr has given in a note, and 
common reason, iiuggest that this Chaldaism 
may be the native form of a mucli earlier 
dialect ; or the ChiUtLic may hare adopted the 
{wetical archaisms of a dialect, diiftiniig from, 
but not less ancient, than the Hebrew. See 
Roscnmiillcr, Proleg. on Job, page 41. The 
poetry appears to me to belong to a much 
farlier period.~M. 


firmed by many 8pl;<mdid'^rodigies; and 
Moliomet was repeatedfv 
frged, by the inhabitants 
of Mecca and Medina, to produce 
a similar evidence of liis divine lega- 
tion; to call down from heaven the 
angel or tho volume of hia revelation, 
to create a garden in the desert, or to ■ 
kindlo a contkgration in the unbelieving 
city. As often as he is pressed by the 
demands of the Jvorcish, he involves 
himself in the obscure^ Imst of vision 
and prophecy, appeals to the ijitemal 
proofs oi Ids doctrine, and shields him- 
seK behind the providence of Cod, who 
refuses tli^isc signs and wonders that 
would depreciate the merit of faith, and 
aggravate the guilt of infidelity. Jiiic 
the modest or angry tone of his apolo- 
gies betrays his weakness and vcxati.m ; 
and these passages of scaiidal cstab- 
lislied, beyond su.spicioii, the iulogrity 
of the Koran.* The votaries of Ma- 
lionici; are more assured than hiimjctf 
of his miraeulous gifts : and their con* 
lidenee anil credulity increase as they 
are farthci removed from the time and 
place of his .spiritua^xploits. They 
believe or afiirm thattfees went forth 
to meet him ; that ho was saluted by 
stones ; that water gushed from his 
fingers; that be fed the hnnVry, cured 
the sick, and raised tliu dead ; that a 
beam gruane^l to him ; tlmt a camel 
complained to him ; tliat a Bliouldtr of 
mutton iiifoniied him of its being 
poison<‘d ; and that both animate and 
inanimate nature were equally subject 
to the apostle of Cod.* His dream of a 
Inocturnal journey is seriously described 
|is a real and corporeal trausaetioi . A 
inystcrious animal, the lloiuk, conveyed 

i See more reraarkably, Korin, C/ 2; C, 12, 13, 
17. Frideaux (Life of Mabouiet, p. 18, 19), lias 
confounded tlio impostor. Maiavci, with a 
mure learned apparatus, has shown that the « 
pasLigcs which deny his miracles are clear and 
positive (Alcoran, tom. i. part ii. p. 7-12) and 
those which seem to as^iert lliom arc ambiguous 
aud insuliicienl (p. 12-22). 

- See tlie Specimen Hist. Arabum, tlio text 
of Abnlpharagius, p. 17, the notes of Focock, p. 
187-190. D’Uerbelot Hi^'lioth^que Orientals, 
p. 76, 77. Voyages de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 209- 
2'J:>. Maracci (Alcoran, tom. 1. p. 22-64), has 
most laboriously ccllected and confiycd the 
miraclos and prophecies of Mahomot, ''which, 
according to some writers, amount to thraq 
thousand. • 
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luin from the temple of Mecca to that 
of Jcriisaleflil with his companion 
Gabrieli ho successively ascended the 
seven heavens, and received and repaid 
the salutations of tlie patriarchs, the 
projilicts, and the an^rds, in their re- 
Kin't'ti v'o mansions, lloyond the seventh 
li.'avei), iMaljoinet alone was permitted 
to proei'cd ; ho jKisised the veil of unity, 
approached within two l)ow-shots of 
the tlirone, and felt a cold that pierced 
him to the hftirt, when liis shoulder 
was touched by the hand of God. After 
Ihis familiar thougii impoi’taut conver- 
sation, he again descended to Jerusaleip, 
remounted the Lorak, rtturned to 
Mecca, and performed in the tenth 
part of a night the jourttey of many 
thousand years.* According to an- 
otluT legend, the apostle confounded in 
a national assembly the malicious chal- 
lenge of the Koreish. Ilis resistless 
word split asunder the orb of the moon : 
the obedient planet stooped from her 
station in the sky, accouiplislied the 
seven revolutions round the Caaba, sa- 
luted Mahomet in the Arabian tongue, 
and siiddenlyji^utracting her dimen- 
sions, entered at the collar, and issued 
forth through the sleeve, of his shirt.® 

I Tho uiJtumal Journey is circninstantially 
related byAbulfedafin Vit. Mohammed. c. 19, 
p. 83), who wishes to think it a viHlon ; by 
I’rideaux (p. 31-40), wlio affiravates the ab- 
surdities; and by GaRnier (tom. i. p. 2f»2-843); 
wJio declares, from the zealous A1 Jannabi, 
that to deny this Journey, is to disbelieve the 
Koran. Yet the Koran, without naming cither 
heaven, or Jerusalem, or Mecca, has only 
dropped a mysterious hint : Taus illl yui trans- 
tulit servum suum nb oratorio llaram ad ora- 
torium remoUsslmum (Koran, c. 17, v. 1, in 
Jdarncl, tom. ii. p. 407 ; for Sale’s version is 
more licentious). A slender basis for the aerial 
structure of traditionu 

- In the 4 )rophetic «yle, which uses the pre- 
sent or past for the future, Mahomet had said ; 
Api)ropinqnavit bora, et scim est luna(Korab, 
0. 64, V. 1. in MaraccI, tom. ii. p. (!S8). This 
Jigure of rhetoric has been convortetl into a 
fact, which is said to be attiisted by the most 
respectable eye-witnesses (Maracci, torn. il. p. 
69u), Tho festival is still celebrated by the 
Persians (Chardin, tom. iv. p. 201) ; and the 
fegend is tediously spun out by Oagnier(Vi 0 
de ftlalmmet, tow. i. p. 1S3-284) on the faith, as 
It should seem, of tho credur»w A1 .lannabl. 
Yet a Mohammedan doctor Kk. arraigned the 
creditjaf tho principal witness (apud i*ucock. 
Specimen, p. 1S7); the best interpreters are 
ooDteut witn the simple sense of the Koran 
(id Beidawi, apud Hottinger, Hist. Orient I 


The vulgar are amused with these 
marvellous tales ; but the gravest of tho 
Mussulman doctors imitate the modesty 
of their master, and imlnlge a latitude 
of faith or interpretation. » They might 
8p(iciously allege, that in preaching the 
religion it was needless to violiito the 
harmony of nature ; that a creed un- 
clouded witli mystery may bo exensed 
from miracles ; and that the swoi’il of 
i Mahomet was not less potent than tho 
rod of Moses. 

The polytheist is oppressed and dis- 
tracted by the variety of 
superstition ; a thousand MtCiorntt-- 
rites of l^gyptian origin 
were interwoven with the 
essence of tlie Mosaic law ; and the 
spirit of the Gospel had evaporated in 
the pageantry of the church.^ The 
prophet of Mecca was tempted by 
prejudice, or policy, or patriotism, to 
sanctify the rites of tho Arabians, and 
tlie custom of visiting the holy stone of 
tho Caaba. But the precepts of Ma- 
homet himself inculcate a more simple 
and rational piety ; prayer, fasting, 
and alms, are the religions duties of a 
Mussulman ; is , 

hope, that prayer will carry him half 
way to God, fasting will bring him to 
the door of his palace, and alms will 
gain him admittance.® I. According to 
the tradition of the nocturnal journey, 
tlie apo.stle, in his personal conference 
with the Deity, w'as commanded to 
impose on his disciples the daily obli- 
gation of fifty prayers. By the advice 
il. p. 302); and the silence of Abulfeda is 
worthy of a prince and a philosopher.* 

1 Abulpharagius, in Specimen Hist. Arab, f 
17 ; and his scepticism is Justilled in the nottw 
of Pocock, p. from the forest authoii- 

2 The most authentic account of these pre- 
cepts, pilgrimage, prayer, fasting, alms, and 
ablutions, is extracted from the Persian and 
Arabian tlieologians by Maracci (Prodron, part 
iv. p. 9-24) ; Eeland(in bis excellent treatise da 
Religiono Mohamwedica, Utreclit, 1717, p. 07- 
123) ; and Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. iv. 
p. 47-195). Maracci is a i»artial accuser; but 
the jeweller, Chardin, had the eyes of a phUo- 
Bopher ; and Keland, a judicious student, had 
travelled over the East In his cloidt at Utrecht. 
The fourteentli letter of Tonrnefort (Voyage du 
Levant, tom. ii, p. 82,6-360, in octavo) ^crlbei 
what be had seen of the religion of theTurks. 

* Compare Hamaker, Notes to Inc. Anoi 
lib. de Ezp^. Memphidoi, p. 62.-M. 
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of Moses, he applied for an alleviation 
of this intolerable burden ; the iniiribcr 
was gradually reduced to live ; without 
any dispensation of business or pleasure, 
or time or place. The devotion of the 
faithful is repeated at day-break, at 
noon, in tlie afternoon, in the evening, 
and at the first watch of the night; 
and, in the present decay of religious 
fervour, our travellers are ediliod by 
the profound humility and attention of 
the Turks and Persians. Cleanliness is 
the key of prayer : the frequent lustra- 
tion of the hands, the face, and the 
body, which was practised of old by 
the Arabs, is solemnly enjoined by the 
Koran ; and a permission is formally 
granted to supply with sand the scarcity 
of water. The words and attitudes of 
supplication, as it is performed either 
sitting, or standing, or prostrate on the 
ground, are prescribed by custom or 
authority ; but the prayer is poured 
forth in short and fervent ejaculations ; 
the measure of zeal is not exhausted by 
a tedious liturgy ; and each Mussulman 
for his own person is invested with the 
character of a priest. Among the 
theists, who reject the use of images, 
it has been found necessary to restrain 
the wanderings of the fancy, by direct- 
ing the eye and the thoiiglit towards a 
Ma, or visible point of the horizon. 
The prophet was at first inclined to 
gratify the Jews by tlio choice of Jeru- 
salem ; but he soon returned to a more 
natural partiality ; and five times every 
day the eyes of the nations <Mt Astracaii, 
at Fez, at Delhi, are devoutly turned 
to the holy temple of Mecca. Yet 
every spot for the service of Cod is 
equally puts: the Moluynmcdans in- 
differently pray in their chamber or in 
the street. As a distinction from the 
Jews and Christians, the Friday in each 
week is set apart for the useful insti- 
tution of public worship ; the people arc 
assembled in the mosque ; and the imam, 
some respectable older, ascends the 
pulpit, to begin the prayer and pro- 
nounce the sermon. But the Moham- 
medan religion is destitute of priesthood 
or sacrifice ; and tbjeinideppieat spirj& 
of fanatimsai looks 4own with contempt 
on the ministen and the slavra of super- 


jpp.* II. Tlu! voluiAary* penance 
oTtlio ascetics, the tornjteut and glory 
of their lives, was odious to a prophet 
who censured in his companions a rash 
vow of abstaining from flesli, and 
women, and sleep ; "and finnly de- 
clared, that ho would suffer no monks 
in his religion.® Yet ho instituted, in 
each year, a fast of thirty days ; mid 
strenuously rccoimneudcd the obser- 
vance, as a discipline which purifie.s ti e 
soul and subdues the kady, as a salu- 
tary exercise of obedience to the will of 
God and his apostle. During the nionti^ 
o{.Eamadan, from the rising to the. set- 
ting of the ftun, the Mussulman abstains 
from eating, and drinking, and women, 
and baths, naid perfumes; from all 
nourishment that can restore his 
strength, from all pleasure that can 
gratify his senses. In the revolution 
of the lunar y^-ar, the Ramadan coin- 
cides, by turns, with the winter cold 
and the summer heat ; and the pi^tient 
martyr, without assuaging his thirst 
with a drop of tvater, must expect the 
close of a tedious and sultry day. Tiie 
interdiction of wine, gi^uliar to some 

1 Mahomet (Sale’s Koran, o. 9, u. IS?) n>- 
proacUi'S the Christians with takini» j Isnlr priests 
and monks for tlicir lords, boMdes (iud, Vet 
Maracci (rrodroinuft, part iii, p. Olbyu) excn.ifis 
the worshi]), csijucially of the pope. Vid quotes, 
from the Koran itself, the ca'-^e of Kblis, or 
.Satan, wJio was ra- 1 from heaven for refusiii;r 
to adore Adam * 

- Koran, c. 0, p. t)f, and .Sale’s note, which 
refers to tiiO authority of Jallaloddin and A1 
Bi-idawi. D’Horhelut declares, tliat Mahomet 
condemned la vie nCtjmxc; and that the llrst 
swarms of fakirs, tliirvise.}, &c., did not appear 
till after the year ;:00 of the ilCA'ira (Bibliot. 
Orient, p. 29J, VKS). 

* Such is Mohammedanism beyond tlf j pre- 
cincts of tlic Holy city. ButMaliomutretained, 
and the Koran sanctions/, Sale’s Koran, c. C, ip 
Init. c. 22, vol. il. p. 171, 172), the'sacrlilceof 
sheep and camels (probably according to the 
old Arabian rites) at Mecca; and the pilgrims 
complete their ceremonial with sacrifices, some- « 
times as numerous and costly as those of King 
Solomon. Compare note, vol. i. p. fiOu, 
and Foster's Mohammedanism Unveiled, vol. 

1. p. 420. This author quotes the question- 
able authority of Benjamin of Tudela, for the 
sacrifice of a camel by the caliph at Bosra; 
but sacrifice undoubtedly forms no part of the 
ordinary Mohammedan ritual; nor will the 
sanctity of the caliph, as the earthly represen- 
tative of the prophet, bear any close analogy to 
the priesthood oi the Mosaic or Geufile it 
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orders of pricstf or hermits, is converted 
by Mahomet alone into a positive and 
general law;* a|d a considerable portion 
of the ^obe has abjured, at his com* 
maud, the use of that salutary, though 
dangerous, liquor. Those minful re- 
straints, are, doubtless, infringed by 
the libertine, and eluded by the hypo- 
crite ; but the legislator, by whom they 
are enacted, cannot surely be accused 
of alluring his proselytes by the indul- 
gence of their |cnsuai appetites. III. 
The charity of the Mohammedans de- 
scends to the animal creation ; and the 
Horan repeatedly inculcates, not as a 
merit, but as a strict and indispensal}le 
duty, the relief of the incfigent and 
unfortunate. Mjihoniet, jjerhaps, is 
the only lawgiver who lias^efmed the 
precise measure of charity : the stan- 
dard may vary with the degree and 
nature of property, as it consists cither 
in money, in corn or cattle, in fruits or 
merchandise ; but the Mussulman docs 
not accomplish the law, unless he be- 
stows K tmth of his revenue ; and if his 
conscience"' accuses him of fraud or 
extortion, the tenth, under the idea of 
restitution, is ^larged to a 
Benevolence is the foundation of justice, 
since we are forbid to injure those whom 
we are bound to assist. A prophet may 
reveal the secrets of heaven and of 
futurity ; but in his moral precepts he 
can only repeat the lessons of our own 
hearts. 

The two articles of belief, and the 

Beinrrectloa. practical duties of 
Islam, arc guarded by re- 
wards and punishments ; and the faith 
of the Mussulman is devoutly fixed on 


1 See the double prohibition (Koran, c. 2, p. 
25, c. 5, p. 04) ; th» one in the style of a 
legislator, tifb other in that of a fanatic. The 
public and private motives of Mahomet are 
investigated by Prideaux (IJfe of Mahomet, p. 
*l02-(}4) and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 124). 

8 The jealousy of Maracci (Pradromus, part 
It. p. 88) prompts him to enumerate the more 
liberal alma of the Catholics of Kume. Fifteen 
great hospitals are open to many thousand 
patients and pilgrims ; fifteen hundred maidens 
are annually portioned; flfty-siz charity bcIuxiIb 
are founded for botn sexes ; one hundred and 
twenty confraternities relieve the wants of their 
brethren, &c. The benevolence of London is 
still mom extensive; but 1 am afraid that much 
more is to be ascribed to the humanity, than to 
the religion, of the people. 


the event of the judgment and the last 
day. The prophet has not presumed 
to determine the moment of that awful 
catastrophe, though he darkly an- 
nounces the signs, both in lieavcn and 
earth, which will precede the univcncil 
dissolution, when life shall be destroyed, 
and the order of creation shall be con- 
founded in the primitive chaos. At 
the blast of the tnmipet, new worlds 
will start into being ; angels, genii, and 
men, will arise from the dead, and the 
human soul will again be united to the 
body. The doctrine of the resurrection 
was first entertained by the Egyptians;* 
and their mummies were embalmed, 
their pyramids were constructed, to 
preserve the ancient mansion of the 
soul, during a period of three thousand 
years. But tlm attempt is partial ami 
unavailing; and it is with a more philo- 
sophic spirit that Mahomet relies on 
the omnipotence of the Creator, whose 
word can re-animato the breathless 
clay, and collect the innumerable atoms, 
that no longer retain their form or sub- 
Btance.** Tlie intermediate state of the 
soul it is hard to decide ; and those 
who most jirmly believe her immaterial 
nature, are at a loss to understand how 
she can think or act witliout the agem^y 
of the organs of sense. 

The re-union of -the soul and body 
will be followed by the Heiund 
final judgment of man- ^ 

kind ; and, in his copy of the Magian 
picture, the prophet has too faithfully 
represented the forms of proceeding, 
and even the slow and sncccssive opera- 
tions of an earthly tribunal By his 
intolerant adversaries he is upbraided 
for extending, even to tbcn^elvcs, the 
hope of salvation, for asserting the 
blackest heresy, that every man who 
believes in God, and accomplishes good 
works, may expect in the last day a 

J See Ilerodotns (1. li. c. 123) and our learned 
countryman Sir dolmMarshain (Canon. Chronl- 
cus, p. 46). The 'Ah; of the same writer (p. 
2ij4-274) is an elaborate sketch of the infernal 
regions, as they were painted by the fancy of the 
Egyptians and Greeks, of the iM)et8 and philo- 
sophers of antiquity. 

8 The Koran (c. 2, p. 269, &c. ; of Sale, p. 82 ; 
of Maracci, p. 97) relates an ingenious mlncle, 
which satisfied the cariosity, and confirmed thi 
faith, of Abraham 
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favourable sentence. ISuch rational in- 
dificrence is ill adapted to tlio character 
of a fanatic; nor is it probable that a mes- 
senger from heaven should depreciate 
the value and necessity of His own 
revelation. In the idiom of the Koran,* 
tile belief of God is inseparable from 
that of Mahomet: the good works are 
those which he has enjoined ; and the 
two qualifications imply the profession 
of Islam, to which all nations and all 
sects are equally invited. Their 
spiritual blindness, though excused by 
ignorance and crowned with virtue, 
will be scourged with everlasting tor- 
ments ; and the tears which Mahomet 
shed over the tomb of his mother, for 
whom he was forhidden to pray, dis- 
play a striking contrast of huirnuiity 
and enthusiasm.® Tho doom of the 
infidels is common: the measure of 
their guilt and punishment is deter- 
mined by the degree of evidence which 
they have rejected, by the magnitude 
of tlio errors which they liave enter- 
tained : the eternal mansions of the 
Christians, tlie Jews, the iSahians, tho 
Magians, and the idolaters, are sunk 
below each other in the abyss ; and the 
lowest hell is reserved for tlio faithless 
hypocrites who have assumed the mask 
of religion. After tlie greater part of 
mankind lias been condemned for their 
opinions, the true believers only will be 
judged by their actions. The good and 
evil of each Mussulman will bo accur- 
ately weighed in a ical or allegorical 
balance ; and a singular mode of com- 
pensation will bo allowed for the pay- 
ment of injuries : the aggressor will 
refund an equivalent of his own good 
actions, for the benefit of the person 
whom he h^ wronged; aad if he should 

1 The candid Eeland has demonstrated, that 
Mahomet damns all unbelievers (de Keligion. 
Moham. p. 128-142); that devils will not be 
iitially saved (p. 190-100) ; that paradise will not 
solely consist of corporeal delights (p. 199-20.)); 
and that wvooui'b souls are immortal (p. 20D- 
209). 

A1 Beldawl, apud Sole, Koran, c. 9. p. 1C4. 
The refusal to pray for an unbelieving kindred 
is justiQed, according to Holioniet, by the duty 
of a prophet, and the example of Abraham, 
who reprobated his own father as an enemy of 
God. Yet Abraham (he adds, c. 9, v. IIU, 
M iiacd, tom. ii. p, 817) (ult sane pius, mitis. 


be destitute of any mor^l property, tho 
weight of his sins will be loaded with 
an adeijuate share of fie demerits of 
tho sufierer. According as tlSe sharefl 
of guilt or virtue shall preponderate, 
the sentence will be pronounced, and 
all, without distinction, will pass over 
the sharp and perilous bridge of tlie 
abyss; but the innocent, treading in the 
footsteps of Mahomet, will gloriously 
enter the gates of paradise, while tho 
guilty will fall into the^lrst and mildest 
of the seven hells. Tho term of expw- 
tion will vary from nine hundrCHHc 
seven thousand years ; but the prophU 
>.ab judiciously promised, that all his 
disciples, whatever may be their sins, 
shall bo saved, by their own faith and 
his iiiterceSSion, from eternal damna- 
tion. It is not surprising that supersti- 
tion sliould act most powerfully on tlio 
fears of her votaries, since the human 
fancy can paint with more energy the 
misery than the bliss of a future life. 
Wit!) the two simple elements of dark- 
ness and lire, we create a sensation of 
|)aiii, which may be aggravated to an 
infinite degree by the idea of endless 
duration. But the idea operates 
with an opposite elTeut on the continu- 
ity of pleasure ; and too much of our 
present enjoyments is olikuned from 
the relief, or tho coinparisorij of evil. 
It is natural enough that an Arabian 
prophet shoi^U dwell with rapture on 
the groves, the fountains, and the rivers 
of paradise ; but instead of inspiring 
the blessed inhabitants with a liberal 
taste for harmony and science, con- 
versation and friendship, he idly cele- 
brates the pearls and diamonds, the 
robes of silk, palaces of marble, Wishes 
of gold, rich wines, artificial dainties, 
numerous attendants, and the whole 
train of sensual and costly luxury, 
which becomes insipid to the owner, ^ 
even in the short period of this mortal 
life. Seventy-two //ottm, or black- 
eyed girls, of resplendent beauty, 
blooming youth, virgin purity, and ex-' 
quisite sensibility, will be cheated for 
the use of the meanest believer; a 
moment of pleasure will be prolonged 
to a thous^d years, and his faculties 
will' be "mcreased a hundredfold, t^ 
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render him wortj^y of his felicity. Not* 
witlistanding a vulgar prejudice, th« 
gates of heaven |^iU be open to both 
sexes ; bift Mahomet has not specified 
tlie male companions of the female elect, 
lest he Simula cither alarm the jealousy 
of tlicir former husbands, or disturb 
their felicity, by the suspicion of an 
ev(jrlastii]g marriage. This image of a 
carnal paradise lias provoliod the iudig* 
liatiouj perTiap'the envy of the monks: 
they declaim against the impure re- 
ligion of Mahomet; and his medest 
apologists are driven to the poor ex* 
cufti of figures and allegories. But the 
sounder mid consistent part^ 

adhere, without shame, to tffe literal 
‘jntci’pretiition of the Koran: uschass 
would be the resurrection ofthe body, 
unless it were restored to the possession 
and exercise of its wmithicst faculties ; 
and the union of sensual and intellect* 
ual enjoyment is requisite to complete 
the happiness of the double animal, the 
crfect man. Yet the joys of the 

lohainmedan paradise will not be con* 
fined to the indulgence of , luxury and 
appetite; and the prophet lias ex* 
pressly declared 4teit all meaner happi* 
ness will bo forgotten and despised by 
the saints and martyrs, who sliall be 
admitted t^jie beatitude of the divine 
vision. ‘y i'' 

The first and most arduous conquest 
of Mahomct“ were those af his wife, 

1 Fortheday of juilinnent,l>ell, paradise, Ac., 
consult the Koran (c. 2, v. 25, c. Ofl, 78, &c.) ; 
witli Maracci's virulent, but learned, aiifutatiun 
(in his notes, and in the Prodronius, part iv. p. 
78, 120, 122, &c0 ; D’Herbelot (J3il)liot -f)ue 
()rientale,p. 368, 375); lleland(]K 47 -Gi: ^id 
Sale (p. 76-lo:J). The oiiginal ideas of ih* 
Magi ait darlcly and doubtfully explored bj 
their apologist Dr. Hyde (Hist. Jtcllgionis 
Persarum, c. 33, p. 40*412, Oxon. 17<50). Jn 
the article of^Iahomet, llnyle has shown how 
indifferently wit and philosophy supply the 
absence of genuine information, 
t a Before I enter on the history of the prophet, 
it is incumbent on me to produce my evidence. 
The Latin, French, and English versions of tlio 
Koran are preceded by historical discouws, 
and the three translators, Maraccl (tom. Ip. 
10-32), 8av!iry (tom. i. p, l-2i8), and Sale (Pr^ 
limlnary Discourse, p. 83»50), had accurately 
studied the language and character of melr 
author. Two professed livee of Mahomet have 
Been composed by Dr. Prideaux (Life of Ma- 
homet, seventh edition, London, 1718, in 
octavo) and the Count de Ikmlalnvilllers (Vie 
de Mahomed, Londrei, 1730. Ir octavo); but 
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hia servant, his pupil, and his friend 
since he presented him* 
self os a prophet to those at 

who were most conversant jqj 

with his intirmitics as a ' ' 

man. Yet Cadijah believed the words, 
and cherished the glory, of her bus* 
hand ; the obsequious and ailuetionate 
Zeid was tempted by the prospect of 
freedom ; the illustrious Ali, the sou of 
Abu Tnlcb, embraced the sentiments of 
his cousin with the spirit of a youthful 
hero ; and the wealth, the moderation, 
the veracity of Abubeker, confirmed 
the religion of the prophet whom he 
w'as destined to succeed. By his per- 
suasion, ten of Die most respcetahla 
citi/ens of Mecca were introduced to 
the private lessons of Islam; they 
yielded to the v ‘ of reason and en- 
thusiasm ; they repeated the funda- 
mental creed ; “ There is hut one God, 
and Mahomet is Die apostle of God ; ” 
and their faitl), even in this life, was 
rewarded with riches and hoiiour.s, 
with the command of armies and the 
government of kingdoms. Tliree years 
were silently employed in the conver- 

the adverse wish of finding an impostor or a 
hem, has too often corrupted the learning of 
the d(K!t.or and theingennity of the count. The 
article in D’Herbelot (Biblint. ()riuut. p. 508. 
(g)3) is chiefly drawn from Novairi and Mir- 
koiid ; but the best and most authentic of our 
'Mudi's is M. Gagiiler, a Frenchman by birth, 
an 1 professor at Oxford of the Oriental tongues. 
Ill two elaborate works (Ismael Ahull eila de 
Vituetltebus gestis Mohamroedis, &c., Latine 
vortit, Pnofationc et Kotis illustr.'ivit Joliannes 
Oaguicr, Oxon. 1723, in folio. La Vie de Ma- 
liomct traduite et conipilcc de TAlcoran, des 
Traditions autheutiques de la Bonna ot des 
‘meilleurs Auteurs Arabes; Amsterdam, 1748, 
6 vols. in 12mo) be lias Interpreted, illustrated, 
and supplied the Arabic text of Absilfeda and 
A1 Jannabi : the lirst, an enlightened prince, 
who reigned at Hamah, in Syria, a.d. 1310-1332 
(seeOagnierPwEifat. ad Abulfcd); the second, 
a credulous doctor, who vi.sitcd Mecca a.d. 1.556, 
(D'Herbelot, p. 397 Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 209, 210). 
Tliese are my general vouchors, anil the inquisi- 
tive reader may follow the order of time, and 
the division of chapters. Vet I must observe, 
that both Abulfcda and A1 .Jannabi are modern 
historians, and that they cannot appeal to any 
writers of the first century of the Hegira. 

1 After tlie (i reeks, i'ricleaux (p. 8) discloses 
the secret doubts of the wife of Mahomet. Ai 
if he had been a privy counsellor ol the prophet, 
Boulalnvilllcr8(p. 272, &c.) unfolds the subllmo 
and patriotic views of Cadijah and the lint 
disd^ei. 
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sion of fourteen proselytes, the first 
fruits of his mission ; but in the fourth 
year ho assumed the prophetic office, 
and resolving to impart to his family 
the light of divine truth, ho prepared a 
baiK^uet, a lamb, as it is said, and a 
bowl of milk, for the entertainment of 
forty guests of the race of Hashem. 
“Friends and kinsmen," said Mahomet 
to the assembly, “ I offer you, and I 
alone can offer, the most precious ot 
gifts, the treasures of this world and of 
the world to come. God has com- 
manded me to call you to his service. 
Who among you will support ray 
burden ? Who among you will be my' 
companion and my vizir ? No answer 
was returned, till the silence of astonish- 
ment, and doubt, and contempt, was at 
length broken by^ the impatient courage 
of AH, a youth in the fourteenth year 
of Ids age. ‘ * 0 prophet, 1 am the man : 
whosoever rises against thee, I will 
dash out his teeth, tear out liis eyes, 
break his lags, rip up his belly. 0 
prophet, I will be thy vizir over them.” 
Maliomet accepted his offer with trans- 
port, and Abu Taleb was ironically ex- 
horted to respect the superior dignity 
of his son. In a more serious tone, the 
father of Ali advised his nephew to 
rclltu|uish his imprauticablu design. 
“Spare your remonstrances,” replied 
the intrepid fanatic to his uncle and 
benefactor; “if they should place the 
sun on my right hand, and the moon on 
my left, they should not divert me from 
my course. ” He persevered ten years in 
the exercise of his mission ; and the 
religion which has overspread the East 
and the West advanced with a slow and 
painful progress within the walls of 
Mecca. Yet Mahome't enjoyed the 
satisfaction of beholding the increiisc 
of his infant congregation of Unitarians, 
who revered him as a prophet, and to 
whom ho seasonably dispensed the 
miritual nourishment of the Koran. 
The number of proselytes may be es- 
teemed by the absence of eighty-three 

1 Vtzim, poriitOTf bajulu.5, onia ftrens; imd 
this plebeian name was transferred by an apt 
metaphor to the pillars of the state (Gagnler, 
Kot. ad Abulfed, p. 19). I endeavour to pre- 
serve the Arabian idiom, as far as 1 can fern it 
myself, in a Latin or French translation. 


men and eighteen wo^.icn, who retiree' 
to ^jthiopia in the seventh year of his 
mission ; and his partf was (nrtified by 
the timely conversion of his uncle 
Hamza, and of the fierce and inilexible 
Omar, who signalised in the cause ot 
Islam the same zeal whi li he hud 
exerted for its destruction. Nor was 
the charity of Mahomet confined to the 
tribe of Koreisli, or the precincts of 
Mecca : on solemn festivals, in the diiys 
of pilgrimage, he freqfiented the Caaba, 
accosted the strangers of every tribe, 
and urged, both in private converse 
and public discourse, the belief and 
worship, of a sole Deity. Conscious of 
his reason and of his weakness, he as- 
serted tlK liberty of conscience, and 
disclaimed the use of religious violence :* 
but he called the Arabs to repentance, 
and conjured them to remember the 
ancient idolaters of Ad and Thamud, 
whom the divine justice had swept 
away from the face of the earth.® 

The people of Mecca were hardened 
in their unbelief by super- 
stition and envy. The 
elders of the citj, the 
uncles of the prophet, 
affected to despise the presumption of 
an orphan, the reformer of his country ; 
the pious orations of Malpinct in the 
Catiba were answered by trie clamours 
of A))U Taleb. “ Citizens and pilgrims, 
listen not t\^ the tempter, hearken not 
to his impious novelties. Stand fast 
in the worship of A1 L&ta and A1 
Uzzah.” Yet the son of Abdallah was 
ever dear to the aged chief ; and he 
protected the fame and person of his 
nephew against the assaults ^jof the 

1 Tlio passages of the Koran in behalf ol 
toleration are strong 'and numerous: c. 2, y. 
267, c. US, 129, c. 17, 54, c. 46, 15, c. 50, 30, c. 
88, 21, ftc., with the I^otei of Maracci and Sale. 
This character alone may generally decide 
doubts of the learned, whether a chapter was 
revealed at Mecca or Medina. 

^ See the Koran (passini, and especially o. 7, 
p. 123, 124, &c.), and the tradition of the Arabs 
(Pocock, Specimen, p. 35-37). The caverns of 
the tribe of Thamud, fit for men of the ordinary 
stature, were shown in the midway between 
Medina and Damascus (Abulfed. Arabia De- 
script. p. 43, 44), and may be probably ascribed 
to the Troglodytes of the primitive world 
(Micbaelis, ad Lowth de Poesi Hebra^r. p. 131* 
184. Beeherchei lur lei Egyptiens, tom. ii. p, 
48, ftc.). ( 
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Korcishitcs, wUoliad long been jealous 
of tl'.u pre-eminence of the family of 
iiuHliein. ^'heir tnalice coloured 
witli the pretence of rtagion : in the 
age of Job, the criino^ of impiety was 
punished by the Arabian magistrate f 
and Malioiiiet was guilty of deserting 
and denying the national deities. But 
so loose was the policy of Mecca, that 
the leaders of the Koreish, instead of 
accusing a criminal, were compelled to 
employ the mcasw'os of nersuasion or 
violence. They repeatedly addressed 
Abu Talcb in the style of reproach and 
menace. “ Thy nephew reviles our re-, 
ligion ; he accuses our wise foiipfathcrs 
of ignorance and folly; silence him 
quickly, lest he kindle turnip and dis- 
cord in the city. If he persevere, we 
shall draw our swords against him and 
his adherents, and thou wilt be re- 
sponsible for the blood of thy fellow- 
citizens.” Tlie weight and moderation 
of Abu Talcb eluded the violence of 
religious faction ; the most helpless or 
timid of the disciples retired to ^Ethio- 
pia, and the prophet withdrew himself 
to various places of strength in the 
town and couiitiy. As he was still 
supported by bis family, the rest of the 
tribe of Koreish engaged themselves 
to rcuounc^^Jl intercourse with the 
children ofOTashem, neither to buy nor 
sell, neither to njarry Jior to give iu 
luarriagc, but to pursue tbe^n with iin- 
)lacable enmity, till they sbould tle- 
iver the pci’son of Mahomet to the 
justice of the gods. The decree was 
Buspcndccl in the Caaba before the eyes 
of the nation ; the inc.sscngcra of the 
Koreisk pursued the Mussulman exiles 
iu the ncart of Africa ; they besieged 
the prophet and histinost faithful fol- 
lowers, intdl-ccptcd their water, and 
inflamed their mutual animwity by the 
ntaliation of injuries and insults. A 
doubtful truce restored the appearances 
of concord ; till the death of Abu Taleb 
abandoned Mahomet to the power of 
his enemies, at the moment when he 

1 In the time of Job, the crime of impiety 
was punished by the Arabian magistrate (c. 31, 
V. 26-28). 1 blush for a respectable prelate (de 
Foesi Hebraaorum, p. 650, 651, edit. Michaeiis; 
and lettei^f a late professor in the university 
of Oxford, p. 15-53), who justifies and applauds 
this pitrlaichal inquisition. 


was deprived of his domestic comforts 
by the loss of his faithful and generous 
Cadijah. Abu Sopliian, the chief of the 
branch of Ommiyuh, succeeded to the 
principality of the republic of Mecca. 
A zealous votary of the idols, a mortal 
foe of the line of Hashem, he coiivenod 
an assembly of the Korcishites and 
their allies, to decide the fate of tlie 
apostle. His imprisonment might pro- 
voke the despair of his enthusiasm; 
and the exile of an eloquent and popular 
fanatic would diffuse the mischief 
through the provinces of Arabia. His 
death was resolved ; and they agreed 
*that a sword from each tribe should be 
buried in his heart, to divide the guilt 

of his blood, and baffle 

the vengeance of the drimirom 
Hashemites. An angel 
or a spy revealed their 
conspiracy ; and flight was the only re- 
source of Mahomet.' At the dead of 
night, accompanied by his friend Aliu* 
heker, he silently escaped from his 
house: the assassins watched at the 
door ; but they were deceived by the 
figure of Ali, who reposed on the bed, 
and was covered with the green vest- 
ment of the apostle. The Roreish re- 
spected the piety of the lieroic youth ; 
but some v(M’sesof Ali, which are still 
extant, exhibit an interesting pictiii’e 
of his anxiety, his tenderness, and his 
religious confidence. Three days Ma- 
liomct and his companion were con- 
cealed in tlie cave of Thor, at the dis- 
tance of a league from Mecca ; and in 
the close of each evening, they received, 
from the son and daughter of Ahubeker, 
a secret supply of intelligence and food. 
The diligence of the Koreish |!xplored 
every haunt in tile neighbourhood of the 
city : they amved at the entrance of 
the cavern ; but the providential deceit 
of a spider’s web and a pigeon’s nest is 
supposed to convince them that the 
place was solitary and inviolate. “We 
are only two,” said the trembling Abu- 
beker. “ There is a third,” replied the 
prophet; “it is God himself.” No 
sooner was the pursuit abated, than 
the two fugitives issued from the rock, 

1 D’Hcrbelot, Bibliot Orient, p. 445. He 
quotes a particular history of the flight oil 
Mahomet. 
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and mounted their camels : on the road 
to Medina, they were overtaken by the 
emissaries of the Koreish; they re- 
deemed themselves with prayers and 
promises from tlieir hands. In this 
eventful moment, the lance of an Arab 
might have changed the liistory of the 
world. The fliglit of the jn-ophot from 
Mecca to Medina has lixed tlio meinor- 
al)lo era of the i/rj/ij-a,' wliicli, at tlio 
end of twelve centuries, still discrimin- 
ates the lunar years of the Moham- 
medan hatiOUB.* ' 

The religion of the Koran might have 

Received m pc^i^hed in its cradle, had 
prince of Median, not M e d i 11 a embraced* 
reverence 

the holy outcasts of Mecca. Medina, 
or the city, known under the name of 
Yathreb, before it was sanctified by the 
throne of the prophet, was divided be- 
tween the tribes of the Cliarcgites and 
tlic Awsites, whoso hereditary feud was 
rekindled by the slightest provocations; 
two colonies of Jews, who boasted a 
sacerdotal race, were their humble 
allies, and without converting the 
Arabs, they introduced the taste of 
science and religion, which distin- 
ffuished Medina as the city of the 
Book. Some of her noblest citizens, in 
a pilgrimage to tlie Caaba, wei'c con- 
verted by the preaching of Mahomet ; 
on their return, they diiluscd the be- 
lief of God and his prophet, and the 
new alliance was ratified by their 
deputies in two secret and nocturnal 
interviews on a hill in the suburbs of 
Mecca. In the first, ten Charegites and 
two Awsites united in faith and love, 
protested in tlie name of their wives, 

1 The Hegira was Instifited by Omar, the 
second cal!])h, in imitation of the era of t)ie 
martyrs of the Christians (D'llerbelot, p 444) ; 
and properly commenced sUty-eight days be- 
fore the flight of Mahomet, with the first of 
Moharren, or first day of that Arabinn year, 
which coincides with Friday, July 10th, a.d. 
d22(Abulfeda, Vit. Moham. c. 22, 23, p. 45-50; 
and Greaves's edition of UUug Leg’s Lpoebm 
Arabum, &c., c. 1, p. 8, 10, ko.).* 

Mahomet's life, from his mission to the 
Hegira, may be found in Abulfeda (p. 14-45) 
andGagnier(tom. i. p. 134-251, 342-333). The 
legend from p. 187-234 is vouched by A1 Jau- 
nabi and disdained by Abulfeda. 

* Ohronologlsts dispute between the 15tb and 
161b of July. St. Martin inclines to the 
fli. xi. p. 70.~M. 


their children, and theib absent brethren 
that they would for ever profess the 
creed, and observe thh precepts, of the 
Koran. The second was a political 
association, the first vital spark of* the 
empire, jof .Jtho iSaracens.* Seventy- 
three m(!ii and two women of Medina 
held a solemn conference with Mahomet, 
his kinsmen, and his disciples; and 
pledged themselves to each other by a 
mutual oatli of fidelity. They pro- 
mised, in the name of the city, that if 
ho should be banislicd, they would re- 
ceive him as a confederate, obey him as 
{I leader, ami defend him to the ias\. 
extremity, like their wives and cliil- 
dren. “But if you are recalled I)y 
your couij+ry,” they asked with a tiut- 
tering anxiety, “ will you not abandon 
your new allies?” “All thiugs,” re- 
plied Mahomet with a smile, “arc now 
common between us ; your blood is as 
my bloml, your ruin as my ruin. We 
arc bound to each other by the ties of 
honour and interest. I am your friend, 
and the enemy of your foes.” “ But if 
we are killed in your service, what,” 
exclaimed the deputies of Medina, “ will 
be our reward ?’^“Paradiris,” re- 
plied the prophet. Stretch forth thy 
hand.” He stretched it forth, and tliey 
reiterated the oath of alfcgiance and 
fidelity. Their treaty was -ratified by 
the people, who unanimously emlu-acwl 
the profes^ou of Islam ; they rejoiced 
in the exile of the apostle, but they 
trembled for his safety, and impatiently 
expected his arrival. After a perilous 
and rapid jouniey along the sea-coast, 
he halted at Koba, two miles from the 
city, and made his public enfjpy into 
Medina, sixteen days after his flight 
from Mecca. Five hundred of the 
citizens advanced to meet him ; he was 
hailed with accUmatious of loyalty and 
devotion ; Mahomet was mounted on«’a 
she-camel, an umbrella shaded his 
head, and a turban was unfurled before 
him to supply the deficiency of a ^ind- 
ard. His bravest disciples, wL had 
been scattered by the storm, asseivJlcd 
round his person ; and the equal, though 

1 Tho triple fnaugoration ot Mahomet is de- 
scribed by Abulfeda (p. 80, 33, 40, 80^‘a&d Gog- 
nier(tom. L p. 842, Ac., 849, Ao., tom. U. p. 8SA 
'AcA ( 
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vanous, nmrit of ihe Moslems was dis- 
tinguished by the names of Mohagerians 
and .47i.s'a/'^the fi4'itivcsof Mecca, and 
the auxiliaries of Medina. To eradi- 
cate the seeds of jealousy, Mahomet 
judiciously coupled his principal follow- 
ers with the riglits and obligations of 
br(‘tlin3n ; and wlrnn Ali found himself 
without a poor, the prophet tenderly 
declared that Ac would be tho com- 
patiioii and brother of tin? noble youth. 
The expedient wa% crowned with suc- 
cess ; the lioly fraternity was respected 
in peace and war, and the two parties 
vie<f with each other in a generous emu- ^ 
lation of courage and fidelity. Once 
only the concord was slightly ruffled by 
an accidental quarrel: a ;^triot ofj 
Medina arraigned the insolence of the i 
strangers, but the hint of their expul- ! 
sion was heard with abhorrence; and 
his own son most eagerly oiiered t-o lay 
at the apostle’s feet tho head of bis 
father. 

From his osiiblishineiit at Medina, 
Hiare^ai dignity. Mahomet assiiincd tho 
A.D. 62: u::. exercise of the regal and 
cacerdolal office j and it was impious to 
appeal from a judge^whose decrees were 
iuspired ))y the divine wisdom. A 
siuali jiortinii of groimd the patrimony 
ot two orpiu^, was accpiircd by gift or 
purchase ; that chosen spot, lie 
uilt a Ikuisc and a niusque more vener- 
able in their rude simpliuitj' than the 
palaces and temples of the Assyrian 
caliphs. His seal of gold, or silver, 
was inscribed with tho apostolic title ; 
wiicn liH prayed and preached in the 
wetdvly assembly, he leaned against tlie 
trunk ol’^a palni^trcc ; aud..it- was. long 
bclorc ho iadulgcd himself in the use of 

* Pri'li’fhix (Life «'f Mjiiioniet, p. 44) rcvilen 
the viicUtKiuefiRfif tlie iuipostor, who despoiled 
two poor orphans, tlio sous of a carpenter; a 
renroaelj which he drew fi'on) tlie IMsputatio 
cimtra Sanwenos, composed in Arabic before 
the year iloO; but tlie lione.'it Oaguier (ad 
Almlfed. p. 63) has shown that tliey were 
deceived by the word M .Vaju'ar, which sipiii- 
fies, in this jilacf*. not au obscure trade, but a 
u('l)le tribe ot Arabs. Tlie desolate state of the 
anuiid is (IcKcribed by Almlfeda; and his 
worthy interpreter liasproved, from Al Itocluiri, 
the utier of a price ; from Al Jaunabi, the fair 
purchase, aud from Ahmed Jben Joseph, the 
payment <4 the money by the generous Abu- 
heker. On these grounds the prophet must be 
sououi^bly acquitted. 


a cluir or pulpit of .you^-Aimbor.'' 
AftCTXTbigfa'orRLv year^fteeu hmr 
dred Moslems, in arms and in the field, 
renewed their oath of allegiance ; ami 
their chief repeated the assurance of 
protection till the death of the last 
member, or the final dissolution of the 
party. It was in the same camp that 
tho deputy of Mecca was astoiiLslicd by 
the attention of tho faithful to the 
words and looks of the prophet, by tho 
eagerness with which they collected his 

& a hair that dropped on the 
, the refuse water of his lustra- 
tions, as if they participated in some 
degree of the prophetic virtue. “I have 
seen,” said he, “ the Chosrocs of Persia 
and tlie tear of Rome, but never did I 
behold a king among bis subjects like 
Mahomet among his companions.” The 
devout fervour of enthusiasm acts witli 
more energy and truth than the cold 
iuid formal servility of courts. 

In the state of nature every man has 
a rigUt to ilolond, by forco H,d«.Uraw« 
of arms, his person ami ogainattha 
his porsessions ; to repel, 
or even to prevent, the violence of his 
enemies, and to extend his hostilities to 
a reasonable measure of satisfaction and 
rekliation. In tlie free society of tbo 
Aralis, the duties of subjAt and citizen 
inipo.'5cd a feeble restraint ; and Ma- 
homet, in the. exercise of a peaceful and 
benevolent mihslon, had been despoiled 
aud bauislied by the injustice of liis 
countrymen. The choice of an inde- 
! pendent people had exalted the fugitive 
of Iilccca to tho rank of a sovereign ; 
j and he u’as invested witii the just pre- 
rogative of forming alliances, and of 
waging offensive or (lcfensi^x war. 
The iiii})orfectio!i*of human rights was 
supplied and armed by tlic plenitude of 
divine power: the prophet of Medina 
assumed, in liis now revelations, a 
fiercer aud more sanguinary tone, which 
proves that his fonner moderation was 
the effect of weakness the means of 

1 Al Jannabl (apud Gagnier, tom. if. p. 218, 
324) dKscribp.3 the acal and pulpit, as two vcne^ 
able relics 0/ the apostle of God; and the |)or- 
tiait of his court is taken from Abulfeda (c. 44, 
p. S5). 

^ The eighth and ninth chapters of the Koran 
tie the loudest and noet vehement : and Mac 
lacci G?rodioffliiii, part iv. p. 60-G4) hai la* 
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persuasion had been tried, the season of 
forbearance was elapsed, and he was 
now commanded to propagate his re- 
ligion by the sword, to destroy the 
monuments of idolatry, and, without 
regarding the sanctity of days and 
months, to pursue the unbelieving na- 
tions of the earth. The same bloody 
precepts, so repeatedly inculcated in 
the Koran, are jiscribed by the author 
to the Pentateuch and the Gospel. But 
the mild tenor of the evangelic style 
may explain an ambiguous text, that 
Jesus did not bring peace on the earth, 
but a sword : his patient and huuiblo 
virtues sliould not be confounded witli 
the intolerant zeal of princes and 
bishops, who have disgraced the name 
of his disciples. In the prosecution of 
religious war, Mahomet might appeal 
with more propriety to the example of 
Moses, of the judges and the kings of 
Israel. The military laws of the 
Hebrews are still more rigid than those 
of the Arabian legislator.* The Lord of 
hosts marched in person before the 
Jews : if a city resisted their summons, 
the males, without distinction, were 
Mt to the sword : the seven nations of 
Canaan were devoted to destruction; 
and neither repentance nor conversion 
could shield tliem from the inevitable 
(loom, that no creature within their 
precincts should bo left alive.* The 
fair option of friendship, or submission, 
or battle, w'as proposed to the enemies 
of Mahomet. If they professed the creesd 
of Islam, they were admitted to all the 
temporal and spiritual bemilits of his pri- 
mitive disciples, and inarciiod under the 
same banner to extend the religion wliich 
they h^d embraced. The clemency of 
the prophet was decided by his interest; 
yet be seldom trampled on a prostrate 
enemy ; and he seems to promise, that, 

velj^bcd wit!) more Justice than dia’rction 
against the double desding of the impoRtor. 

^ The tenth and twentieth ebaptereof Jfeuter- 
onomj, with the practical cotuments u( Joshua, 
David, &c., are read with more awe than satis- 
faction by the pious Christians of the present 
age. But the bishops, as well as the nibbis of 
former times, have bwt tiie drum-eccle.siastic 
with pleasure and success. (Sale's Pruliininary 
Discourse, p. 111!, 143), 

* The editor’s opinions on this subject may 
oe read in the History of the Jews, vol i p. 


on the payment of attribute, the least 
guilty of his unbelieving subjocts might 
be indulged in their f orshin or at least 
in their imperfect faith. In the first 
months of his reign he practised the 
lessons of holy warfare, and displayed 
his white banner before the gates of 
Medina : the martial apostle fought in 
person at nine battles or sieges ; * and 
lifty enterprises of war were achieved 
in ten years by himself or his lieuten- 
ants. The Arab coijitiiiucd to unite the 
professions of a merchant and a robbcT ; 
and his petty excursions for the defence 
,or the attack of a caravan insensibly 
prepar^l his troops for the conquest (n 
Arabia. Tlic distribution of the spoil 
was reggiatcd by a divine law ; = the 
whole was faithfully coilected in one 
common mass : a fifth of the gold aiul 
silver, the prisoners and cattle, the 
movables and the immovables, was 
reserved by the prophet for pious and 
charitable uses; the remainder vas 
shared in adequate portions by the 
soldiers who had obtained the victory 
or guarded the camp ; the rewards of 
the slain devolved to their widows and 
orphans ; and the 'increase of cavalry 
was encouraged by the allotment of a 
double share to the horse and to the 
man, From all sides tluY^^^ving Arabs 
were allured to the standard of re- 
ligion and pluniicr : tlic apostle Rancti- 
fied the licence of embracing the female 
captives as their wives or concubines ; 
and the enjoyment of wealth and beauty 
a feeble type of the joys of paradise 
prepared for the valiant martyrs of the 
faith. “The sword,” says Mahomi’t, 
‘‘is the key of heaven and of hey ; a drop 
of blood shed in the cause uf God, a 
night spent in arms, is of more avail 
than two months of fastitig or prayer ; 
I whosoever falls in battle, his sins aro 

1 Abulfeda, in Vit. Mohara. p. l.% !ftio 
private arsenal of the apostle consisted of nine 
swords, tlm ‘0 lauctR, seven pikes or haU-pikes, 
a (luiver and three bows, seven cuirasses, three 
I shields, and two helmets (Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 
338-33't), with a large whits standard, a black 
banner (p. 335), twenty horses (p. 822), fco. 
Two of his mnrti&l sayings are recorded by 
tradition (Gagnier, tom. ii. p. jiG, 3.37). 

- 'I'he .wliole subject de jure belli Moham- 
inedanorum is exlmiisi'id in a £!op;iicalo dhser 
lation by the learned Jbilimd (Di'sseriaiiont'i 
I MidcclUnu f, totu. ill. x. p. S 53) 
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forgiven : at tbw day of judgment hia 
wounds shall be resplendent as ver* 
milion, an^ odoi;',fer 9 U 8 ,.as musk ; and 
the loss of 'hirtuHliis shall be supplied 
by tne wings of angels and cherubim.” 
The intrepid souls of the Aralts were 
fired with enthusiasm : the picture of 
the invisible world wtis strongly painted 
on their imagination; and tlie death 
which tliey had always despised became 
nil object of hope and desire. The 
^ Koran inculcatosaiu the most absolute 
sense, the tenets of fate and predesti- 
nation, which would extinguish both 
indhstry and virtue, if the actions of 
men were governed by hid speculative 
belief. Yet their influence in every ago 
has exalted the courage of^he Sara- 
cens and Turksi The first companions 
of Mahomet advanced to battle with a 
fearless confidence : tliere is no danger 
where there is no cliance ; they were 
dfdaihod to perish in their beds; or 
they were safe and invulnerable amidst 
the darts of the enemy. 

Perhaps the Korcish would have 
« j content with the 
SiiaSrt fligkt of Mahomet, had 
thoKoreuu they not been provoked 
and alarmed by the ven- 
geance of an enemy, who could inter- 
cept tlieir Syrian trade as it passed 
and repasiJea through the territory of 
Medina. Abu Sophian himself, with 
only thirty or forty followers, con- 
diietod a wealthy caravan of a thousand 
camels ; the fortune or dexterity of Ids 
march escaped the vigilance of Ma- 
liomet; but the cldef of the Koreiah 
was informed that the holy i-obbers 
w'ero pbcod in ambush to await his ro- 
tum. lie despatched a messenger to 
his brethren ot Meiya, and they were 
roused, by •the fear of losing their 
merchandise and their provisions, un- 
ktss they hastened to Ids relief with 
the military force of the city. The 
sacred band of Mahomet was formed of 

1 The doctrine of absolute predestination, on 
which few religions can reproach each other, is 
sternly e.\posed in the Koran (c. K, p. t-, 53. c. 
4, p. VO, Aic. with the notes of Sale, and c. 17, 
p. 413, with those of Maracci). Roland (de 
Rplig. Mohani. p. 01-04) and Sale ^Prelim. 
Disfourssip. 103) represent the opinions of the 
doctors, and oar modem travellers the confl* 
(jeac^the fading cunllvlence, of the Tuika. 


throe hundred and thirteen Moslems, 
of whom seventy-seven wore fugitives, 
and the rest auxiliaries. They mounted 
by turns a train of seventy camels (the 
camels of Yathreb were formidable in 
war) ; but such was the poverty of his 
first disciples, that only two could ap- 
pear on horseback in the iield.^ In the 
fertile and famous vale of iloder,’* tliree 
stations from Medina, he was informed 
by his scouts of the caravan that ap- 
proached oil one side ; of tho Korcish, 
one hundred horse, eight hundred and 
fifty foot, who advanced on the other. 
After a short debate, he sacrificed the 
^prospect of wealth to the pursuit of 
glory and revenge ; and a slight en- 
trenchment was formed, to cover his 
troops, and a stream of fresh water, 
that glided through the valley. “0 
God,” ho exclaimed as tho numbers 
of the Koreish descended from tho hills, 
“0 God, if these are destroyed, by 
whom wilt thou be wop- 
shipped on the earth ?— 

Courage, my children, 
close your ranks; discliarge your 
arrows, and the day is your own.” At 
those words he placed himself, with 
Abuboker, on a throno or pulpit, ’ and 

> Al Jannabi (apud Ciagnicr, torn. ii. p. 0) 
allows liiiu neventyor idglity horse ; and on two 
other occasions prior to the battle of Ohud ho 
enlists a body of thirty (p. 10), and of 000 (p. 
60} troopers. Yet the Mussulmans, in ttiu field 
of Ohud, bad no mure than two horses, accord- 
ing to the better sense of Abulfcda (in \'lt. 
Mohamm. c. xxxi. p. 65). In the SUmy pro- 
Vince, the camels were numerous; but the 
liorse appears to have been less common than in 
the Happy or the Ikatrt Arabia. 

- Redder Ilouneene, twenty miles from 
Medina, and forty from Mecca, Is on tlie high 
road of the caravan of lilgypt ; and the pilgrims 
annually commemorate tiiu pro()hct’s victory by 
illuminations, ruclufits, &c Shaw's Travels, p. 
477. 

» The place to which Mahomet retired duniig 
the action is styled by f^agnior (in Abulfeda, c. 
27, j). 58. Vie Ue Mahomet, torn. ii. p. 30, 33) 
UvUtmiilum, une Imje tie hois avee me porie. 
The same Arabic word is rendered by Reiske 
(Annales MoBlemiclAbulfedffl,p. 23)bySo/ittni, 
Sugfjtfi'ue edHutr; and the difference is of the 
utmost moment for the honour both of the in- 
terpreter and of the hero. I am sorry to ob- 
serve the pride and acrimony with which Reiske 
chastises his fellow-labourer. Swpe sic vertit, 
ut integno paginu) nequeant nisi una liturs 
corrigi : Arabice non satis cailebat, et carebat 
ludiclo critico. •!. J. Reiske, Rrodidagmatu ad 
llagji Chalism T.abulas, p. 228, ad caicem 
Almlfediu Syriie Tabula ; Liprijo, Uhd, iu 4to. 
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instantly demanded the succour of 
(labriel and three thousand angels. 
His eye was fixed on the field of battle : 
the Mussulmans fainted and were 
pressed : in that decisive moment thepro- 
het started from bis throne, mounted 
is horse, and cast a handful of sand into 
the air; “Let their faces bo covered 
with confusion.” Both armies heard 
the thunder of his voice : their fancy 
beheld the angelic warriors :* tho 
Koreish trembled and fled ; seventy of 
the bravest were slain ; and seventy 
captives adorned the first victory of the 
faithful. The dead bodies of the 
Koreish were despoiled and insulted:' 
two of tho most obnoxious prisoners 
were punished with death; and the 
ransom of tljo others, four tliousand 
drams of silver, compensated iii some 
degree the escape of tlic caravan, lint 
it was in vain that the camels of A))a 
Sopiii.ui explored a new road through 
tho desert and along the Kuphrates : 
they wore overtaken by the diligence 
of the Mussulmans ; and wealthy must 
have been tlie prize, if twenty thousand 
drams could be set apart for the fifth of 
the apostle. The resentment of tim 
public and private loss stimulated Abu 
Sophian to collect a l)ody of throe thou- 
sand men, seven hundred of whom were 
armed witli cuirasses, and two hundred 
were mounted on horseback : three 
Ihojisand camels attended liis march ; 
and his wife Honda, with fifteen matrons 
of Mcfca, incessantly souuiled their 
timbrels to animate tlie troops, and to 
magnify the grealiie.S3 of liobal, the 
most popular deity of tho Caaba, The 
OfOhnd standard of God and Ma- 
A.D. 623. hornet was upheld by nine 
hundred and fifty bulfcvers : the dis- 
proportion of numbers was not more 
alarming than in the field of Beder; 
and their presumption of victory pre- 
vailed against the divine and human 
1 The loose expressions of the Koran (c. 3, p. 
124, 125, c. 8, p. 9) allow the comineiitiitors to 
fluctuate between the nufllbers of 1 ,000, 3,ooo, or 
9,000 angels ; and the 8m.aUost of these might 
inUtee for the slaughter uf seventy of the 
Koreish (Maracci, Alcoran, tom. il. p. 131). 
Yet tlie same scholiafits confess, that this 
angelic band was not visible to any mortal eye 
(Muracci, n. 297). They refine on the wonJs 
(c. 8. J8), ‘^not thou, but God," &c. (IVIlMbe- 
lot, BlbUot, OrleaUle, p. fKK), 601). 


sense of the apostle. $*116 second battle 
was fought on Mount Ohud, six miles 
to the north of Medif'ia tl^e Koreish 
advanced in the form of a crescent ; and 
tho right wing of cavalry was led by 
C-alcd, the fiercest and most successful 
of tho Arabian tvarriors. The troops 
of Mahomet were skilfully posted on 
the declivity of the iiill ; and their rear 
was guarded by a detachment of fifty 
archers. The weight of their charge 
impelled and broke Hie centre of tlie 
idolaters ; but in the pursuit they lost 
the advantage of their ground: t,he 
archers deserted their station : the 
Mussulmans were tempted by tlie spoil, 
disobeyed their general, and disordered 
tiieir rapks. 'I'lie intrepid Calcd, 
wheeling his cavalry on their fiank ami 
rear, exclaimed, with a loud voice, that 
Mahomet was slain. Ho was indeed 
woiindeil in the face with a javelin: 
two of his teetli were shattered witli a 
stone ; yet, in the midst of tumult and 
dismay, he reproached tho infidels with 
tho murder of a prophet ; and blessed 
tlie friendly hand that Btaunched hia 
I blood, and conveyed him to a place of 
safety. Seventy martyrs died for tho 
sins of the people : they fell, said the 
.apostle, in pairs, each brother embrac- 
ing his lifeless companion :'‘Hb{!ir liodies 
were mangled by the inhuimin females 
of Mecca ; and the wife of Abu Sophian 
tisted tho dhtralls of Hamza, the uncle 
of Mahomet. They might applaud 
tlicir superstition, and satiate their 
fury; but tho Mussulmans soon rallied 
in tho field, and tho Koreisli wanteil 
strengtli or courage to undertake the 
siege of Medina. It was attae^'ed the 
ensiling year by an army 
of ten thousand enemies ; tho ditch, 
and this tliird expedition “ 
is variously named from the mtiom, 
whicli marched nndcr the banner o* 
Abu Hophian, from the dUch which was 
drawm liefore the city, and a camp of 
three thousand Mussulmans. The pru- 
dence of Mahomet declined a general 
ciigagemonfc ; the valour of Ali was 
sigiiallfied in single combat; and the 

^ Geograph. NuWcnsls, p. 47. 

3 In the third chapter of the Korati^fp. 6Q'53 
with Sale's notes) the prophet alleges some 
vuor excuses for the defeat of Ohud. 
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Wat Wai prottloted twenty days, till 
the final separation of the confederates. 
A tempyt of Irind, rain, and haU, 
overturned their tents : their private 
quarrels were fomented by an insidious 
adversjuy ; and the Koreish, deserted 
by their allies, no longer hoped to sub- 
vert the throne, or to checK the con- 
quests, of their innncible exile.* 

The choice of Jerusalem for the first 
UAMstni). kebl» of Praye™ discover. 
dneBtheJam thsi early propensity of 
Mahomet in favour of the 
Jews ; and hapny would 
It nave oeen for their temporal interest, « 
had they recognised, in thei Arabian 
prophet, the hoM of Israel and the 
promised Messiah. Theirwobstinacy 
converted his friendship into implacable 
hatred, with which he pursued that un- 
fortunate people to the last moment of 
his life ; and in the double character of 
an apostle and' a'Oonqneror, his persecu- 
tion was extended to both worlds.* 
The Kaiiioka dwelt at Medina under 
the protection of tlio city : he seized 
the occasion of an accidental tumult, 
and summoned them to embrace his 
relidon, or contend with him in battle. 
“ Alas,*’ replied the trembling Jews, 
** we are ignorant of the use of arms, 
but we peruvere in the faith and wor- 
ship of omnathers ; why wilt thou re- 
duce us to the necessity of a just de- 
fence?” .The unequal c&flict was 
terminated in fifteen days ; and it was 
with extreme reluctance that Mahomet 
yielded to the importunity of his allies, 
and consented to sparo the lives of the 
captives. But their riches wore con- 
fiscated^ their arms became more effec- 
tual in the hands of the Mussulmans ; 
and a wretched colony of seven hun- 
dred Exiles i^as driven with their wives 
and children to implore a refuge on the 
• 

1 For the detail of the three Koreiih ware, 
of Beder, of Ohud, and of the ditch, peruse 
Abulfeda(p. 56-61, 64-69, 7877), Gagnler (tom. 
U. p. E8-45, 70-06, 120-189), with the proper 
articles of D'Herbwt, and the abridgments of 
XHmaein (Hist. Saracen, p. 6, 7), and Abul- 
pharagius (Dynast, p. 102). 

2 The warn of Uahomet against the Jewish 
tribes, of Xainoka, the Kadhiiltes, Kotaidha, 
and Cnaibar, are related by Abulfeda (p. 61, 71, 
77, 87, dco.)rand Gagnler (tom. IL p. 61-66' V)7- 
U2, 180-148, 268-2^ 
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confines of Syria. The KadhMtes were 
more guilty, since they conspired in a 
friendly interview to assassinate the 
prophet. He besieged their castle three 
miles from Medina, but their resolute 
defence obtained an honourable capitu- 
lation ; and the garrison, sounding their 
trumpets aud bating their drums, was 
permitted to depart with the honours 
of war. The Jews hod excited and 
joined the war of the Koreish : no sooner 
hod the natim retired from the dUchf 
than Mahomet, without laying aside 
his armonr, marched on the same day 
to extirpate the hostile race of the 
children of Koraidha. After a resist- 
ance of twenty-five days, they sur- 
rendered at discretion. They trusted 
to the intercession of their old allies of 
Medina: they coul d not be ignorant 
that fanaticism '(^{erateT^h^ 
of humanity. A venerable "elder, to 
whose judgment they appealed, pro- 
nounced the sentence of their death : 
seven hundred Jews were dragged in 
chains to the market-place of the city ,* 
they descended alive into the grave 
prepared for their execution and burial ; 
and the apostle beheld with an in- 
flexible eye the slaughter of his helpless 
enemies. Their sheep and camels were 
inherited by the Mussulmans: three 
hundred emrasses, five hundred pikes, 
a thousand lances, composed the most 
useful portion of the s^il. Six days’ 
journey to the north-east of Medina, 
the ancient and wealthy town of Chaibar 
was the seat of the Jewish power b 
Arabia : the territory, a fertile spot in 
the desert, was covered with j^nta- 
tions and cattle, and protected by eight 
castles, some ofewhich were esteemed 
of impregnable strength. The forces 
of Manomet consisted of two hundred 
horse and fourteen hundred foot : in 
the succession of eight regular and pain- 
ful sieges they were exposed to danger, 
and fatigue, and hunger ; and the most 
undaunted chiefs despaired of the event. 
The apostle revived their faith and 
courage by the example of Ali, on whom 
be bestowed the surname of the Lion of 
God : perhaps we may believe that a 
Hebrew olianipion of gigantic stature 
was cloven to the chest by his irre 
SF 



Bistible ftdmltar ; but we cannot praise 
tlie modesty of romance, which repre> 
cents him as tearing from its hinges the 
gate of a fortress, and wielding the 
ponderous buckler in his left hand.^ 
After the redaction of, the castles, the 
town of Chaibar submitted to the yoke. 
The chief of the. tribe was tortured, in 
the presence of Uahomet, to force a 
confessiem of his hidden treasure : the 
industry of the shepherds and husband- 
men was rewarded with a precarious 
toleration: they were permitted, so 
long as it should please the conqueror! 
to improve their patrimony, in equar 
shares, for Im emolument and their 
own. Under the reign of Omar, the 
Jews of Chaibar, wore transplanted to 
Syria ; and the caliph alleged the in- 
junction of his dying master, that one 
and the true religion should be pro- 
fessed in his native land of Arabia.” 

Five times each day the eyes of Ma- 

SQbmittionof turned to* 

H«eca. wards Mecca, 3 and he was 
A.J), 629. sacred 

and powerful motives to revisit, as a 
conqueror, the city and the temple from 
whence be bad been driven as an exile. 
The Caaba was present to his waking 
and sleeping fancy : an idle dream was 
translated into vision and prophecy ; be 
unfurled the holy banner ; and a rash 
promise of success too hastily dropped 
from the lips of the apostle. His march 
from Medina to Mecca displayed the 
peaceful and solemn pomp of a pilgrim* 
age: seventy camels chosen and be- 
decked for sacrifice, preceded the van ; 

1 Abtt Rafe, the servant of Mahomet, is said 
to affirm that he himself, and seven other men, 
afterwarCs tried, without success, to move the 
same gate from the ground (Ahulfeda, p. 90). 
Ahu Kofe was an ejre-witnesi, but who will be 
witness for Abu Rafe? 

The banishment of the Jews is attested hj 
Rlmacin (Hist Saracen, p. 9) and the great A1 
2abari (Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 285). Yet Niebuhr 
(Description de I'Arabie, p. 324) believes that 
the Jewish religion, and Karaite sect, are stiU 
professed by the tribe of Chaibar ; and that, in 
the plunder of the caravans, the disciples of 
Moses an the confederates of those of Ma- 
homet 

s The sucoessive atepi of the reduction of 
Mecca, are related by Ahulfeda (p. 84-87, 97- 
loo, 102-111) and Gagnier (tom. 11. p. 209-245, 
809-822, tom. Hi. p. 1-58), Slmaoin (Hist. Sara* 
ent p. 8-10)^ Abulpbaragitts (Dvn«^ p. log), 


the Bocred territory wab’ respected ; and 
the captives were dismissed without 
ransom to proclaim his clen^pncy and 
devotion. Hut no sooner did Mahomet 
descend into the plain, within a day’s 
I journey of the city, than he exclaimed. 
They have clothed themselves with 
the skins of tigers.” The numbers and 
resolution of the Koreish opposed his 
progress ; and the roving Arabs of the 
desert might desert or betray a leader 
whom they had followted for the hopes 
of spoil. The intrepid- fanatic Auak 
into a cool and cautious politician ; he 
waved in the treaty his title of apo()tlo 
of God »L. concluded with tlio KorcUh 
and their allies a truce of ten years ; 
engaged fb restore the fugitives of 
Mecca who should embrace his religion; 
and stipulated only, for the ensuing 
year, the humble privilege of -entering 
the city as a friend, and of remaining 
three days to accomplish the rites of 
the pilgrimage. A cloud of shame and 
sorrow hung on'^d' retreat of the 
Mussulmans, and their disappointment 
might justly accuse the failure of a 
prophet who had so often appealed to 
the evidence of success. The faith and 
hope of the pilgrims were rekindled by 
the prospect of Mecca : their swords 
were sheathed: seven tmes in the 
footsteps of the apostle tl«y encom- 
passed the Caaba : the Koreish had re- 
tired to the hills, and Mahomet, after 
the customary sacrifice, evacuated the 
city on the fourth day. The people 
wereedified by his devotion; tho hostile 
chiefs were awed, or divided, or se- 
dneed; and both Caled and Amrou, 
the future conquerors of Syria and 
Egypt, most seasonably deserted the 
sinking cause of idolatry. Tho power 
of Mahomet was increa^ by the sub- 
mission of the Arabian tribes; ten 
thousand soldiers were assembled for 
the conquest of Mecca ; and the idola- 
ters, the weaker party, were easily 
convicted of violating thef truce. En- 
thusiasm and discipline impelled the 
march, and preserved the secret, till 
tho blaze of ten thousand fires pro- 
claimed to the astonished Koreish the 
design, the approach, and t^e irresis- 
tible force of the enemy. The haughty 
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Abu Sophian pilsentcd the keys of the 
cit^, admired the variety of arms and 
ensigns Ijjiiat psised before him in re- 
view; observed that the son of Abdallah 
had acquired a mighty kingdom, and 
confessed, under the scimitar of Omar, 
that he was the apostle of the true 
God. The return of Marius and Sylla 
was stained with the blood of the 
Romans : the revenge of Mahomet was 
stimulated by religions zeal, and his 
injured followcr»were eager to execute 
or to prevent the order of a massacre, 
li^tead of indulging their p^sions and 
his own,* the victorious exile forgaue, 
the guilt, and united the factions, of 
Mecca. His troops, in three divisions, 
marched into the city : teight-and- 
twenty of the inhabitants were slain by 
the sword of Calcd ; eleven men and 
six women were proscribed by the sen- 
tence of Mahomet ; but he blamed the 
cruelty of his lieutenant; and several 
of the most obnoxious victims were 
indebted for their lives to his clemency 
or contempt. The chiefs of the Koreish 
were prostrate at his feet. What mercy 
can you expect from the mau whom you 
have wronged ? ” “ We confide in the 
generosity of our kinsman.’' *‘And 
you shall not confide in vain : begone ! 
you are sa^ you arc free.” The people 
of Mecca ^^rved their pardon % the 
profcssibii of Islam ; and ^ter an exile 
of seven years, the fugitive missionary 
was enthroned as the prince and pro- 
phet of his native country.’’ But the 
three hundred and sixty idols of the 
Caaba were ignominiously broken : the 
house of God was purified and adorned: 
as an example to future times, the 

1 After the conquest qf Mecca, the Mahomet 
of Vdtaire iibaglnes ana perpetrates the most 
hoim crimes. The poet confesses, that he is 
not supported by the truth of history, and can 
«ily allege, que celiii qul fait la guerre i sa 
patrie au nom de Dieu, est capable de tout 
(Oeuvres de Voltaire, tom. xv. p. 282). The 
maxim is neither cliaritabie nor philosophic ; 
and some reverence is surely due to the fame 
of heroes and tlie religion of nations. I am 
Informed that a Turkish ambassador at Paris 
was mnoh scandalised at the representation of 
this tragedy. 

> The Mohammedan doctors still dispute, 
whether Mecca was reduced by force or consent 
(Abttlfedli p. 107, et Gagnier ad locum); and 
this verbal controversy is of as much moment 
•I OUBOWD about WUllatti the Conqueror 


apostle again fulfilled the duties of a 
pilgrim; and a perpetual law was 
enacted that no unbeliever should dare 
to set his foot on the territory of iiie 
holy city.* ^ 

The conquest of Mecca determined 
the faith and obedience ooMaMLaf 
of the Arabian tribes;* ^ 

who, according to the 
vicissitudes of fortune, had obeyed, or 
disregarded, the eloquciico or the arms 
of the prophet. Indifference for rites 
and opinions still maiKS the character 
of the Bedouins ; and they might ac- 
cept, as loosely .as they hold, the 
doctrine of the Koran. Yet an obsti- 
nate remnant still adhered to tho 
religion and liberty of their ancestors, 
and the war of Houain derived a proper 
appellation from the tdo2s, whom Ma- 
homet had vowed to destroy, and whom 
the confederates of Tayef had sworn to 
dcfcnd.3 Four thousand Pagans ad- 
vanced with secrecy and speed to sur- 

S riso the conqueror: they pitied and 
espised the supine negligence of the 
Koreish, but they depended on the 
wislics, and perhaps tho aid, of a people 
who had so lately renounced their gods, 
and bowed beneath the yoke of their 
enemy. The banners of Medina and 
Mecca were displayed by the prophet; a 
crowdof Bedouins Increased thestreiigth 
or numbers, of tho army, and twelve 
thousand hilusBulmaus entertained a 
rash and sinful presumption of their 
invinciblo strength. They descended 
without precaution into the valley of 

1 In excluding the Christians from the penin- 
sula of Arablo, the province of fiejax, or the 
navigation of the Red Sea, Chardin (Voyages en 
Perse, tom. Iv. po 166) and Reianfl (Dissert. 
Misceli. tom. ill. p. 51) are more rigid than the 
Mussulmans themselves. The Christians are 
received without scruple into the ports of 
Mocha, and even of Gedda ; and it is only the 
city and precincts of Mecca that are inacces- 
sible to the profane (Kiebubr, Description ae 
I’AraWe, p. 808, 809. Voyage en Arable, tom. 
Lp. 205, 248, Ac.). 

a Ahulfeda, p. 112-115. Gagnier, tom. ill. v 
67-88, D’HerMlot, Mohammed. 

e The siege of Tayef, division of the spoil, Ac 
are related by Ahulfeda (p. 117-123) and Gag- 
nier (tom. ill. p. 88-111). It is A1 Jannabi who 
mentions the engines and engineeti of the tribe 
of Daws. The fertile spot of Tayef was sup- 
posed to be a piece of the land of Syria detachw 
and dropped in the general deluge. 
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Honain : the heights had been ooonpied 
by the archers and slingers of the 
confederates ; their numbers were 
oppressed, their discipline was con- 
founded, their couraue was appalled, 
and the Koreish smiled at their im- 
ncndiog destruction. The prophet, on 
his white mule, was encompassed by 
the enemies: he attempted to rush 
against their spears in search of a 
glorious death : ten of his faithful com- 
panions interposed their weapons and 
their breasts ; three of these fell dead 
at his feet : 0 my brethren,” he re- 
peatedly eried with uorrow and indig- 
nation, “lam tlie son of Abdallah, I am 
the apostle of truth ! 0 man stand fast 
in the faith ! 0 God, send down thy 
succour 1 ” His uncle Abbas, who, like 
the heroes of Homer, excelled in the 
loudness of his voice, made the valley 
resound with the recital of the gifts and 
promises of God : the flying Moslems 
returned from all sides to the holv 
standard,* and Mahomet observed witn 
pleasure, that the furnace was again 
rekindled: his conduct and example 
restored the battle, end he animated 
his victorious troops to inflict a merci- 
less revenge on the a.ithors of their 
shame. From the field d Honain, he 
marched without delay to the siege of 
Tayef, sixtv miles to the south-east of 
Mecca, a fortress of strength, whose 
fertile lauds produce the fruits of Syria 
in the midst of the Arabian desert. A 
friendly tribe, instructed (I know not 
how) in the art of sieges, supplied him 
with a train of battering rams and 
military engines, with a body of five 
hundred artificers. But it was in vain 
that he offered freedom (to the slaves of 
Tayef ; that he violated his own laws 
by the extirpation of the fruit-trees ; 
that the ground was opened by the 
miners ; that the breach was assaulted 
by the troops. After a siege of twenty 
days, the prophet sounded a retreat, 
but he retreated with a song of devout 
triumph, and affected to pray for the 
repentance and safety of the unbelieving 
city. The spoil of this fortunate ex- 
pedition amounted to six thousand 
captives, twenty-four thousand camels, 
forty thousand sheep, and four thou- 


sand ounces of silver: a tribe whd 
had fought at Eonain.redeemed their 
risoners by the sacrifice of tbbir idols $ 
at Mahomet compensated the loss, by 
resigning to the soldiers his fifth of the 
plunder, and wished, for their sake, 
that he possessed as many head of cattle 
as there were trees in the province of 
Tehama. Instead of chastising the dis- 
affection of the Koreish, ho endeavoured 
to cut out their tongues (his own ex- 
pression), and to seciire their attach- 
ment by a superior measure of liber- 
ality: Abu Sophian alone was presented 
•w'ith three hundred camels and twenty 
ounces of silver ; and Mecca was sin- 
cerely converted to the profitable re- 
ligion of tffc Koran. 

The fmxtim and avx\lxarie& com- 
plained, that they who had borne the 
burden were neglected in the season of 
victory. “Alas,” replied their artful 
leader, “ suffer me to conciliate these 
recent enemies, these doubtful pro* 
selytes, ^ the gift of some perishable 
goods. To your guard 1 intrust my 
life and fortunes. You are the com- 
panions of my exile, of my kingdom, of 
my paradise.” He was followed by the 
deputies of Tayef, who dreaded the re- 
petition of a siege. “Grant us, 0 
apostle of God I a truce of i^Vee years 
with the toleration of our anciept wor- 
ship.” “Net a month, not an hour.” 
“ Excuse us at least from the obligation 
of prayer.” “ Without prayer religion 
is of no avail.” They submitted in 
silence : their temples were demolished, 
and the same sentence of destruction 
was executed on all the idols of Arabia. 
His lieutenants, on the shores ^'of the 
Red Sea, the Ocean, and the Gulf of 
Persia, Were salutid by the accla^ma- 
tions of a faithful people ; and the am- 
bassadors, who knelt before the throng 
of Medina, were as numerous (says the 
Arabian proverb) as the dates that fall 
from the Liaturity of a palm-tree. 
The nation submitted to the God and 
the sceptre of Mahomet: the oppro- 
brious name of tribute was abolished : 
the spontaneous or reluctant oblations 
of alms and tithes were applied to the 
service of religion ; and one huncfiwd and 
fourteen thousand Moslems acoom- 
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panied the list pilgrimage of the 
apostle.* 

When HeracUus returned in triumph | 
nntvirofth« from the Persian war, he | 

BoSa Sroiri. One of the ambassadors of 
A,]). 6S9,630. Mahomet, who invited 
the princes and nations of the earth to 
the profession of Islam. On this fouir- 
dation the zeal of the Arabians has 
supposed the secret conversion of the 
Christian empeu)r : the vanity of the 
Greeks has feigned a personal visit of 
the prince of Medina, who accepted 
fftm the royal bounty a rich domain, 
and a secure retreat, in the movince of 
Syria.^ But the friendship ofHeraclius 
and Mahomet was of short ^ntinuance: 
the new religion had intlmed rather 
than assuaged the rapacious spirit of 
the Saracens ; and the murder of an 
envoy afforded a decent pretence for 
invaaing, with three thousand soldiers, 
the territory of Palestine, that extends 
to the eastward of the Jordan. The | 
holy banner was intrusted to Zeid ; and | 
such was the discipline or entbiisiium 
of the rising sect, that the noblest chiefs 
served without reluctance under the 
slave of the prophet. On the event of 
his decease, JaaW and Abdallah were 
Buccessivelv substituted to the com* 
mand ; a^ if the three should perish 
in the>\*ar, the tiuips were authorised 
to elect theirgeneral. Theithree leaders 
were slain in the battle of Mutn,^ the 
first military action which tried the 
valour of the Moslems against a foreign 
enemy, Zeid fell, like a soldier, in the 
foremost ranks: the death of Ja^far 
was heroic and memorable : he lost his 
right Sand ; he shifted the standard to 
his left ; ^he left wjis severed from his 

conquests and pilsfriinsge of 
hornet are contained in Abulfeda (o. 121, 133), 
g3sgnier(tom. iil. p. 119 * 219 ) Jainaoln{p. 10, ll), 
Abuipbsragius (p. 103). The ninth of ttie 
Hegira was styled the Year of EmbaiBles 
(Gagnler. Not. ad Abulfed. p. 121). 

s^mpare the bigoted A1 Jsnnsbl (annd 
Oagnter, tom. ii. p.m266) with the no less 
bigoted Greeks, Theophsnes (p. 276*278), 
ZOnaras (tom ii 1. xiv. p. 86), and Cedrenus 
(p. 421). 

» Per the battle of Muta, and its conse- 
qnsnees, see Abulfeda (p. 100.102) and Qagnier 
(tom. Ii* ^ 827.848). XdXil## (sa^ Theo- 
phauss)^* Guv* 


body : he embraced the standard with 
his bleeding stumps, till he was trans- 
fixed tothe ground withfifty honourable 
wounds.* ** Advance, ’’cried Abdallah, 
who stepped into the vacant place, 

“ advance with confidence : either vic- 
tory or pariutiBu is our own.” The 
lance of a Roman decided the alterna- 
tive; but the falling standard was 
rescued by Caled, the prosolyto of 
Mecca : nine swords were broken in his 
hand ; and his valour withstood and re- 
pulsed the superior numbers of the 
Christians. In the nocturnal council of 
the camp he was chosen to command : 
his skilful evolutions of the ensuing day 
secured eitlier the victory or the retreat 
of the Saracens : and Caled is reno wned 
among his brethren and his enemies by 
the glorious appellation of the Sword 
of Qod. In the pulpit, Mahomet de- 
scribed, with prophetic rapture, the 
crowns of the blessed martyrs ; but in 
private he betrayed the feelings of 
human nature : ho was surprised as he 
wept over the daughter of Zeid: 
“ What do I see ? ” said the astonished 
votary. “You see,” replied the apostle, 

a friend who is deploring the loss of 
his most faithful friend.’’ After the 
conquest of Mecca, the sovereign of 
Arabia affected to prevent the hostile 
preparations of Heraclius ; and solemnly 
proclaimed war against the Romans, 
without attempting to disguise the 
hardships and dangers of the enter- 
prise. * The Moslems were discouraged : 
they alleged the want of money, or 
horses, or provisions; the season of 
harvest, and the intolerable heat of the 

1 The expedition of Tsbno li Kcorded by oar 
ordinary mstorinnB, Abulfeda (Vit.iMobam.'.p. 
123-127) and GagHier (Vie de Mahomet, tom 
!il. p. 147.188): but we have the advantege of 
appeiding to tiie original evidence pi the Koran 
(c. 9. p. 164, 166), with Bale'i learned and 
rational notes. 

• To console the afflicted relatives of Ml 
kinsman Janffer he (Mahomet) represented Uat, 
in Paradise, in exchange for the w which he 
had lost, he had been furaish^ with a pidr of 
wingiTresplendent with the hluihing glwlai^ 
th. T.1V. -Itb -Ml h. « 


M Ul DM. omoBmMM « 

«lDg«l JasJB. Wm, (tonolMW 
ipect of Mabommedto History, vol. 1. p. 6,-11. 
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summer : ^‘Hcll is much hotter,” said brethren had restrained them from op» 
the indignant prophet. He disdained posing his ambition ; the disciples of 
to compel their service : but on his Jesus were endeared t^ the enemy of 
return ho admonished the most guilty, the Jews ; and it was the iiitel’est of a 
by an excommunication of fifty days, conqueror to propose a fair capitulation 
Their desertion enhanced the merit 0 ! to the most powerful religion of the 
AbubekcT, Othman, and tlie fjiithfnl eartli. 

companions who devoted their lives Till the age of sixty-throe years, the 
and fortunes ; and Mahomet displayed strength of Mahomet w'as Death of 
his banner at the head of ten thousand ecjual to the temporal and Mahomet, 
horse and twenty thousand foot. Pain* spiritual fatigues of his 
i'ul indeed wiis the distress of the mission. His epileptic fits, an absurd 
inarch : lassitude and thirst were ag* calumny of the Greeks, would be an 
gravated by the scorching and pestilcn* object of pity rather than abhorrence ;* 
tial winds of the desert : ten men rode but he seriously believed that he w^is 
by turns on the same camel ; and they j^isoned /it Chaibar by the revenge of 
were reduced to the shameful necessity a Jewish female.® During four years, 
of drinking the water from the belly of the health ^ the prophet declined ; his 
that useful animal. In the mid-way, infirmities increased ; but his mortal 
ten days’ journey from Medina and disease was a fever of fourteen days, 
Damascus, they r^osed near the grove which deprived him by mtervals of the 
and fountoin of Tabuc. Beyond that use of reason. As soon as he was con- 
plaoe Mahomet declined the prosecution scions of his danger, he edified his 
of the war : he declared himself satis* brethren by the humility of his virtue 
fied with the peaceful intentions, he or penitence. “If there bo any man,” 
was more pro W)ly daunted by the said the apostle from the pulpit, “whom 
martial array, of the emperor of the I have unjustly scourged, 1 submit my 
Hast. But the active and Intrepid own back to the lash of retaliation, 
^alen spread around the terror of his Have I aspersed the reputation of a 
name; and the prophet received the Mussulman? let him proclaim my faults 
submission of the tribes and cities, in the face of the congregation. Has 
from the Euphrates to Ailah, at the any one been despoiled of his goods ? 
head of the Bied Sea. To his Christian the little that I possess sha^ compen- 
subjects, Mahomet readily granted the sate the principal and the interest of 
sesurity of their persons, the freedom the debt.” ‘^'Yes,” replied a voice from 
of their trade, the property of their the crowd, “I am entitled to three 
goods, and the toleration of their wor* drams of silver.” Mahomet heard the 
uiip.® The weakness of their Arabian complaint, satisfied the demand, and 

^ The Diflma Kcuriiatis Ailensibut, is 

Attested by Ahmed Ben Joseph, and the author 1 |!he epilepsy, or falling-sickness, of Ma- 
Libri S]^ndorum(QagBier, Not. id Abultedm, hornet, is asserted by Theophanea, Zonaras, 


kmaoln (Bkst. Saracen, p. lU though he owns swallowed by the gross bigotry of Hottinger 
Mahomet’s regard for the Christians (p. 13), (Hist. Orient, p. 10, ll)t'Frideaux (life of Ma* 
only mentions peace and tribute. In the year hornet, p. 12), and Maraccl (tom. 11. Alooral, p. 
1630 Sionlta published at Paris the text and 762, 768). ‘ ^e titles (the lorapped-up, the 
version of Mahomet’s patent in favour of the covered) of two chapters of the Koran (78, 74k 
Christians; which was admitted and repre can hardly be strained to such an interpret 
bated by the opposite taste of Salmasius and tation : tbe sUence, the ignorance of the Mo- 
Grotios (Bayle, Mabohbi, Bern. AA). Hot- hammedan commentators, is mote conclusive 
linger doubts of Its authenticity (Hist. Orient than the most peremptoiT denial; and the 
p. 287); Benandot urges the consent of the charitable side is eBpouieab 7 0ckley(Hist of 
Mbhammedant^st. mrlarch. Alex. p. 169) ; tbe Saracens, tom. Lp. 801), Gagnler (ad Abul- 
but Moshetm (Hist Eecles. p. 244) shows the fedam, p. 0, vie de Xbhomet, tom. i. p. 118) 
futility of their opinion, and inclines to believe and Sale (Koran, p. 469-474). 

It spurious. Yet Abolpharagiui quotes the ^ This poison (more ignominious since it was 
impostor’s treaty with the Nestorian patriarch offered as a.test of bis prophetic knowledge) is 
(Asseman. Bibliot. Orient tom. iL p. 418); frankly confessed by his xealous Rotaries, 
but Abulpharagius was primate of tbe Jaco- A)mlfeda(p. 02) and AlJannabi(aTmd Gagnler, 
bites. tom. U. p. 286-288). 


Of the Rm 

tiianked liis cifditor for accusing him 
in this world rather than at the day of 
judgment. He^held with temperate 
firiuness^the approach of death j en- 
franchised bis slaves (seventeen men, 
as they are named, and cloven women) ; 
mmutely directed the order of his 
funeral, and moderated the lamenta- 
tions of his weeping friends, on whom 
he bestowed tlie benediction of peace. 
Till the tMrd day before his death, bo 
regularly perfonned the function of 
public prayer : tbe choice of Abubeker 
to suppl]^ his place, appeared to mark 
tHat ancient and faitliful friend as his 
successor in the sacerdotal and ro^> 
olHce; but be prudently defined the 
risk and envy of a more explicit nomi- 
nation. At a moment when his facul- 
ties wore visibly impaired, he called 
for pen and ink to write, or, more pro- 
perly, to dictate, a divine book, the 
sum and accomplishment of aU his 
revelations: a dispute arose in the 
chamber, whether he should bo allowed 
to supersecU the authority of the 
Koran ; and the prophet was forced to 
reprove the indecent vehemence of his 
disciples. If the slightest credit may 
be afforded to the traditions of bis 
wives and companions, ho maintained, 
in the bosom of his family, and to the 
last moma^ts of his life, the dignity* of 
an apjj^no, and the faith of an enthus- 
iast ; described the visits of Gabriel, 
who bade an everlasting farewell to the 
earth, and expressed his lively confi- 
dence, not only of the mercy, but of the 

* Major Price, who vriteswith theaotborityof 
one widely conversant with the original sources 
of Eastern knowledge, and In a very candid 
tone, tAes a very different view of the prophet’s 
death. “ In tracing the clrcumstancee of Ma* 
homod’s illness, we loA in vain for any proofs 
of t^t meeksand berolo firmness which might 
he expected to dignify and embeUUh tbe last 
moments of tbe apostle of God. On some oc- 
•sasions he betrayed such want of fortitude, 
such marks of childish impatience, aa ate in 
general to be found in men only of tbe most 
ordinary stamp; and such as extorted from ids 
wife Ayeeha, In particular, the saroastio re- 
mark, that In henelf, or any of her f^y. a 
ilmliar demeanour would long since mve in- 
enrred bis severe displeasure. * * * He said 
that the acuteness aud violeneeof his sufferlugs 
were necessarily In the proportion of th(»e 
honotttL with which it had ever pleamd the 
hand of omnipotence to distinguish its peculiar 
favourites” Price, vob 1. p. 


M Rmftre, 

favour, of the Supremo Being. In a 
familiar discourse ho had mentioned his 
special prerogative, that the angel of 
death was not allowed to take his soul 
till he had respectfully asked the per- 
mission of the prophet. The request 
was granted; and Mahomet immedi- 
ately fell into the agony of liis dissolu- 
tion : his head was reclined on the lap 
of Ayesha, the best beloved of all his 
wives : he fainted with the violence of 
pain ; recovering his spirits, he raised 
his eyes towards the roof of the house, 
and, with a steady look, though a 
faltering voice, uttered the last broken, 
though articulate, words : “ 0 God 1 

pardon my sins 

Yes, I come, among 

my follow-citizens on high aud thus 
peaceably expired on a carpet spread 
upon the floor. An expedition for tht 
conquest of Syria was stopped by this 
mournful event : tbe army halted at 
the gates of Medina ; the chiefs were 
assembled round their dying master. 
The city, more especially the house, of 
the prophet, was a scene of clamorous 
sorrow or silent despair: fanaticism 
alone could suggest a ray of hope and 
consolation. ‘‘How can he be dead, 
our witness, our intercessor, our medi- 
ator, with God? By God ho is not 
dead: like Moses and Jesus he is ^apt 
in a holy trance, and speedily will he 
return to his faithful people.” The 
evidence of sense was disregarded ; and 
Omar, unsheathing his scimitar threat- 
tened to strike off the heads of the 
infidels, who should dare to affirm that 
the prophet was no more. The tumult 
was appeased by the weight and moder- 
ation of Abubeker. “ Is it Mahqmot,” 
said he to Omar and tho multitude, 
‘*or the God of Mahomet, whoin you 
worship ? Tho God of Mahomet liveth 
for ever ; but the apostle was a mortal 
like ourselves, and according to his 
own prediction, he has experienced the 
common fate of mortality.” He was 
piously interred by the hands of his 
nearest ki nsman, on the same spot on 
which he expired;** Medina has been 

1 Tbs GreAs and Laiini have invented and 
propagated the vulgar and ridiouloae itonr, 
that Mahomet's iron tomb li aoipended in tbe 
air at Mecca ftfTitffili/tim Laosleoi 




sanctified by the death and burial of 
Mahomet: and the innumerable pil- 
grims of Mecca often turn aside from 
we way, to bow, in voluntary devotion,* 
before the simple tomb of the prophet.^ 
At tlie conclusion of the life of Ma- 


Bii oaxuAu bomet, it may perhaps be 
expected, that 1 should 
balance his faults and virtues, that 1 
should decide whether the title of en- 


thusiast or impostor more properly 
belongs to that extraordinary man. 
Had I been intimately conversant with 
the son of Abdallah, the task would 
still be difficult, and the success un- 
certam: at the distance of twelve 


centuries, I darkly contemplate his 
shade through a cloud of religious in- 
cense ; and could 1 truly delineate the 
portrait of an hour, the fleeting resem- 
blance would not equally apply to the 
solitary of Mount Hera, to the preacher 
of Mecca, and to the conqueror of 
Arabia. The author of a mighty re- 


Ghsloondylea de Kebus Turdds, L lit. p. 68), 
^ the action of equal and potent loadstones 
(^ctionndra de Bayle, Mahomxt, Rem. ££. 
££.). Without any philosophical inquiries, It 
may suffice, that, 1. The prophet was not 
buried at Mecca ; and, 2. That his tomb at 
Medina, whicli hat been visited by millions, is 
placed on the ground (Reland de Relig. Moham. 
1. 11. a 19, p. 209'211), Gagnier, (Vie de Ma- 
homet, tom. ill. p. 263*268}. 

^ A1 Jannabi enumerates (Vie de Mahomet, 
tom. ill. p. 372*391) the multifarious duties of a 
pilsrim who visits the tombs of the prophet 
and his companions; and the learned casuist 
decides, that this act of devotion is nearest in 
obligation and merit to a divine precept. The 
doctors are divided which, of Mecca or Medina, 
be the most excellent (p. 391*394). 

2 The last sickness, death, and burial of 
Mahomet, are described by Abulfeda and 
Gagnier (Vit. Moham. p. 133-142. Vie de Ma- 
homet, tom. ill. p. 220*271). The most private 
and Intere^ing circumstances were originally 
reoilved from Ayesha, All, tto sons of Abbas, 
Ac. : and as they dwelt at Medina, and sur- 
vived the prophet many years, they might re- 
peat the pious tale to a second or third genera- 
tion of pilgrims. 


* Aoeording to the testimony of all the 
Eastern authors, Mahomet died on Monday 
the 12th Reby 1st, in the year 11 of the Hegira, 
which answers in reality to the 8th June, 632, 
of J. C. We find In Ookley (Hist of Saracens) 
that H was on Monday the Oth June, 682. 
This is a mistake, for the Oth June of that year 
was a Saturday not a Monday; the 8th June 
therefore was a Monday. It Is easy to discover 
that the Lnuar year, in his calculation, has 
been confounded with the solar. St. Martin, 


volution appears to hav<< been endowed 
with a pious and contemplative dis> 
position : so soon as manriage had raised 
him abovo the pressul-e of Want, he 
avoided the paths of ambition and 
1 avarice ; and till the age of forty, he 
lived with innocence, and would have 
died without a name. The unity of 
God is an idea most congenial to nature 
and reason ; and a slight conversation 
with the Jews and Christians would 
teach him to despise and detest the 
idolatry of Mecca. It' was the duty of 
a man and a citizen to impart tho 
doctrine of salvation, to rescue Ms 
country from the dominion of sin and 
error. Th'is energy of a mind incessantly 
bent on the same object, would convert 
a general Obligation into a particular 
call; the warm suggestions of the 
understanding or the fancy, would bo 
felt as the inspiratious of heaven ; the 
labour of thought would expire in rap- 
ture and vision ; and the inward sen- 
sation, the invisible monitor, would be 
described with the form and attributes 
of an angel of God.* From enthusiasm 
to imposture, the step is perilous and 
slippery: the demon of Socrates’ affords 
1 memorable instance, how a wise man 

1 The Christiani, nsbly enousb, have as- 
signed (0 Mahomet a tame plgeoD>^at seemed 
to descend from heaven and whisper mbis ear. 
As this pretended miracle is urged by Giotius 
(de Veritate Migionis Christiann), bis Arabic 
translator, the learned Pooock, inquired of him 
the names of bis authors; and Grotius con- 
fessed, that it is unknown to the Mohammedans 
themselves. Lest it should provoke their in- 
dignation and laughter, the pious lie is sup- 
pressed in the Arabic version; but it has 
maintained an edifying place in the numerous 
editions of the Latin text (Pocock, ^'olmen 
Hist. Arabnm, p. 186, 187, ReUnd, de Migion. 
Moimm. L 11. e.^39, p. 2^-262). 

’ }| revri Urn U 

fmn TV yiyM/uiys' i) enf dil «r«T- 

fleru fei r«vr«» § At wfirruty rysry-, 
fri4 ei^ert (Pl*to, in Apoiog. Soomt o. 19, 
p. 121, 122. edit. Fischer). The familiar ex- 
amples which Sooiatei urges in his Dialogue 
with Theages (Platon. Opera, tom. i. p. 128, 
129, edli Hen. Btephen.), are beyond the moh 
of human foresight ; and the divine Ingpiiation 
(the of the philosopher, li deerly 

taught in the Memorabilia of Xenopbon. The 
Ideae of the most rational Flatonists are ex- 
presied by (Roero (de Divinat. L 64) and In the 
roarteentb and fifteenth Dissertations of Mhil* 
ffliii (If Tp, (p. iw-tri, 



may deceive hiluelf, how a good man 
may deceive others, how the conscience 
may slumber im a mixed and middle 
state between sen-illusion and voluntary 
fraud. Charity may believe that the 
original motives of Mahomet were those 
of pure and genuine benevolence ; but 
a human missionary is incapable of 
cherishing the obstinate unbelievers 
who reject his claims, despise his argu- 
ments, and persecute his life ; he might 
forgive his perso^l adversaries, he may 
lawfully hate the enemies of God ; the 
stem pssions of pride and revenge 
wlh kindled in the bosom of Mahomet, 
and he sighed like the prophet of Nin-* 
eveh, for the destruction of the rebels 
whom he had condemned. ^The injus- 
tice of Mecca, and the choice of Medina, 
transformed the citizen into a prince, 
the humble preacher into the le^er of 
armies ; but his sword was consecrated 
by the example of the saints ; and the 
same God who afflicts a sinful world 
with pestilence and earthquakes, might 
inspire for their conversion or chastise- 
ment the valour of his servants. In 
the exercise of political government, he 
was compelled to abate of the stern 
rigour of fanaticism, to comply in some 
measure with the prejudices and pas- 
sions of his followers, and to employ 
even thMiHoes of mankind as the in- j 
strumqpinof their salvation. The use 
of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and 
injustice,, were often subservient to the 
propagation of the faith ; and Mahomet 
commanded or approved the assassina- 
tion of the Jews and idolaters who had 
escaped from the field of battle. By 
the renetition of such acts, the char- 
acter ft Mahomet must have been 
gradually stained ; and the influence of 
bucIp pernicious habits would be poorly 
compensated by the jnactice of the 
personal and social virtues which are 
necessary to mai intah* the reputation of 
a prophet among his sectaries wd 
friends. OLJuaJasfe* years, ambition 
rajUng passion, and a politician 
wUL sdisi^t, he secretly smiled 
(the victorious impostor 1) at the en- 
thusiasm ef his youtii, and the ereduKty 
ofhispjoselytes.* A philosopher will 

i li hliyeipOt'?"* writings, 


observe, that thdr credulity and hit 
success would tend more strongly to 
fortify the assurance of his divine mi^ 
sion, that his interest and religion won 
inseparably connected, and that hii 
oonscionce would be soothed by tbs 
persuasion, that he alone was absolved 
by the Deity from the obligation of 
positive and moral laws. If he retained 
any vestige of his native innocence, the 
sins of Mahomet may be allowed as an 
evidence of his sincerity. In the sup- 
port of truth, the arts of fraud and 
nctiou may be deemed less criminal ; 
and he would have started at the foul- 
ness of the means, had he not been 
satisfied of the importance and justice 
of the end. Even in a conqueror or a 
priest, I can surprise a word or action 
of unaffected humanity; and the decree 
of Mahomet, that, in the sale of cap- 
tlves, the mothers should never be 
separated from their children, may 
suspend, or moderate, the censure of 
the historian.^ 

The good sense of Mahomet’ despised 
the pomp of royalty : the printout of 
apostle of God submitted . 

! to the menial offices of the family ; he 
kindled the fire, swept the floor, milked 
the ewes, and mended with his own 
hands his shoes and his woollen gar- 
ment Disdaining the penance and 
merit of a hermit, he observed, with- 
out effort or vanity, the abstemious 
diet of an Arab and a soldier. On 
solemn occasions he feasted his com* 
panions with rustic and hospitable 


Voltaire compares the prophet, is his old age, 
to a fakir: “quidMie la ebake de son cou 
poor en donner eur les oreillee k ms ooQfrkres.’* 

1 Gignier relates, with the same impartial 
pes, tmi bumaoe kw of the propbit, and the 
murden of Caab, and Sophiau, which he 
prompted and approved (Vie ae Mahomet, tom. 
li. p. 60, or, 208). 

* For the domestic life of Mahomet, consult 
Gagnler, and the corresponding ohapten of 
Abulfeu ; for his diet (tom. lii. p. 285-288) ; hie 
children (p. 189, 280); his wives (p. 20&<808); 
hit marriage with Zelneb (tom. II. p. If2-160); 
his amour with Mary (p. 808-800); Jgie false 
accusation of Ayeiha (p. 186-190). The most 
original evldeues of the three M tiuiastio^ 
is contidned In the twenty-fourth, ttilrty-t^, 
and forty-sixth chapters of the Km, ^th 
Sale’s Commentary. Prideaux (Life of Ma- 
homet, p. 80-90) andMaraocifPxodiom. Akoiao. 
t Iv. p. 49-69) have malldoiijdy exaggsnM 
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plenty ; but in his domestic life, many 
weeks would elapse without a fire being 
kindled on the hearth of the prophet. 
The interdiction of wine was confirmed 
by his example ; his hunger was ap- 
peased with a sparing allowance of 
barley- bread : he delighted in the taste 
of milk and honey ; but his ordinary 
food consisted of dates and water. Per- 
fumes and women were the two sensual 
enjoyments which his nature required, 
and his religion did not forbid ; and 
Mahomet amrmed, that the fervour of 
his devotion was increased by these 
innocent pleasures. The heat of the 
climate innames the blood of the Arabs ; 
and their libidinous complexion 1ms 
been noticed by the writers of anti- 

S uity.' Their incontinence was rogn- 
kted by the civil and religious laws of 
the Koran : their incestuous alliances 
were blamed ; the boundless licence of 
polygamy was reduced to four legiti- 
mate wives or concubines ; their rights 
both of bed and of dowry were equitably 
determined; the freedom of divorce 
was discouraged, adultery was con- 
demned as a capital offence ; and forni- 
cation, in either sex, was punished with 
a hundred stripes.* Such were the 
calm and rational' precepts of the legis- 
lator : but in his private conduct, Ma- 
homet indulged the appetites of a man, 
and abused the claims of a prophet. 
4 special revelation dispensed him 
from the laws which he had imposed on 
his nation; the female sex, without 
reserve, was abandoned to his desires ; 
and this singular prerogative excited 
the envy, rather than the scandal, the 
veneration, rather than the envy, of the 
devout Mussulmans. If we remember 
the seven hundred w'f^es and three 
Biiwim hundred concubines of the 
wise Solomon, we shall 
applaud the modesty of the Arabian, 
who espoused no more than seventeen 
or fifte^ wives j eleven are enumerated 
who occupied at Medina their separate 

1 Inendlhila eit quo udors apud eos In 
Venenm utmqne sdvltttr wxni (Ammiin. 
UarcelUn. 1. zlv. o. 4). 

* Sale (Preliminary DlKOone, p. 183-187) has 
recapitulated the laws of maniage, divorce, 
Ac. ; and the ontlons reader of Selden’s TTxoi 
Hebratea will recognise many Jewish ordin- 
ances. 


apartments round thb house of the 
apostle, and enjoyed in their tuims the 
favour of his conjuga|f Bociet;^ What 
is singular enough, they were all 
widows, excepting only Ayesha, the 
daughter of Abiibeker. 8h was doubt- 
less a virgin, since Mahomet consum- 
mated his nuptials (such is the pre- 
mature ripeness of the climate) wiion 
she was only nine years of age. The 
youth, the beauty, the spirit of Ayesha, 
gave her a su^rior* ascendant : she 
was beloved and trusted by the prophet ; 
and after his death, the daughter of 
4bubcker was long revered as the 
“mother of the faithful. Her behaviour 
had been ambiguous and indiscreet : in 
a nocturnal march she was accidentally 
left behind ; and in the morning Ayesha 
returned to the camp with a man. The 
temper of Mahomet was inclined to 
jealousy; but a divine revciationassured 
him of her innocence : he chastised her 
accusers, and published a law of do- 
mestic peace, that no woman should be 
condemned unless four male witnesses 
had seen her in the act of adultery.* 
In his adventures with Zeineb, the wife 
of Zeid, and with Mary, an Egyptian 
captive, the amorous prophet forgot 
the interest of his reputation. At the 
house of Zeid, his freedman qnd adopted 
son, he beheld, in a loose tteess, the 
beauty of Zeineb, and burst fol^h into 
an ejacnlatibn of devotion and desire. 
The servile, or grateful freedman under- 
stood the hint, and yielded without 
hesitation to the love of his benefactor. 
Bat as tho filial relation had excited 
some donbt and scandal, tho angel 
Gabriel descended from heaven ratify 
the deed, to annul the adoption, and 
gently to reprove the apostle for dis- 
trusting the indulgence o! his (Sod. 
One of his wives, nafna, the daughter 
of Omar, surprised him on her own bedv 
in the embraces of his Egyptian captive : 
she promised secrecy and forgiveness t 
he swore that he would renounce the 
possession of Mary. Both parties fQ^ 
got their engagements; and Gabriel 

1 Id a memomble caw,, tbs Oallph Onai 
decided that all presumptive evidence was of no 
avail ; and that all the font' witnwuei must 
have actually seen stylum in pyxide (Abulfedip 
Awudes Moslemicii'p. 71, vers. Itelpke). , 
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again descend^ with a chapter of the 
Koran, to al>8olve him from his oath, 
and to (^hort |im frocly to enjoy his 
captives and concubines, without listen- 
injj; to the clamours of his wives. In a 
solitary retreat of thirty days, he 
laboured, alone with Mary, to fullil the 
commands of the angel. When his 
love and revenge were satiated, he 
summoned to his presence his eleven 
wives, reproached their disobedience 
and indiscrctioi^ and threatened them 
with a sentence of divorce, both in this 
world and in the next: a dreadful 
B&tence, since those who had ascenda^ 
the bed of the prophet wereb for ever 
excluded from the hope of a second 
marriage. Perhaps the inc«iitinenoe of 
Mahomet may be palliated by the tradi* 
tion of his natural or preternatural 
gifts he united the manly virtue of 
thirty of the children of Adam ; and 
the apostle might rival the thirteenth 
labour* of the Grecian Hercules. 3 A 
more serious and decent excuse may be 
drawn from his fidelity to Cadijah. 
During the twenty^four years of their 
marriage, her youthful husband ab- 
stained from the right of polygamy, 
and the pride or tenderness of the 
venerable matron was never insulted 
by the society of a rival. After her 
death, httj^ced her in the rank of the 
four ptfRMt women, with the sister of 

1 Sibl lohur ad generatioaem, quantom 
trirtnta vlrl habeot, Inesse jactaret: ita ut 
anlc& hoxi possel undecim fajuilnia utisfawn, 
ut ez Aiabum libria refert Stus. i’etruB Pascha- 
sins, c. 2. (Maracd, ProdromuR Alcoran, p. iv. 

See Ukewiae ObBemtlons de Belou, L 

, 0. 10, foL 179, recto). A1 Jannabi (Gagnier, 
tom. lU. p. 287), reoordi hie own testlmoof, 
that he flupaBsed all men in conjugal vigour ; 
and Abulfeumentib&a the exclamation of AU, 
who waahed hia body alter hiB death, “ 0 pro- 
phet^ certe pftnis tuua coelum versui erectuB 
eit (in Tit. Mohammed, p. 140), 

8 1 Donow the style of a father of the church, 

(Oieg. NaiiaDien, Orat* iii. p. 108). 

3 The oornmoB aad most glorioni lageud in* 
chidML in a night, the fifty viotnieB of 
Herouea over the vlrglii daughten of Theatiui 
(Blodor. Slerd. tom. 1 1. iv. p. 274. PauBaaiaa, 
L ix. pb 781k Stattui Byh. I. i. eleg. UL v. 42). 
But Athanteui aUows leven nights (Deinno* 
aophiit. U xiiL p. 666), and ApoUodonu fifty, 
for thin arduooi aefaievement of Heteulei, who 
was thenno more than eighteen yean of age 
(Bibliot. 1. H. a 4, p. Ill, cum notls Heyne, 
part i^p. 832); 


Moses, the mother of Jesus, and Fatima, 
the best beloved of his daughters. 
“ Was she not old ? said Ayesha, with 
the insolence of a blooming beauty; 

has not God given you a better in her 
place?” “Ko by God,” said Ma- 
homet, with ail efl'iisiou of honest grati- 
tude, “ there never can bo a better 1 
She believed in rnc, when men despised 
me ; she relieved my wants, when I 
was poor and persecuted by the 
world.”* 

In the largest indulgence of poly- 
gamy, the foander of a 
religion and empire might 
aspire to multiply the chances of a 
numerous posterity and a lineal suc- 
cession. Tne hopes of Mahomet were 
fatally disappointed. The virgin Aye- 
sha, and his ten widows of mature age 
and approved fertility, were barren in 
Ins potent embraces. The four sons of 
Cadijah died in their infancy. Mary, 
his Egyptian concubine, w'as endeared 
to him by the birth of Ibrahim. At 
the end of fifteen months the prophet 
wept over his grave ; but ho sustained 
with firmness the raillery of his enemies, 
and checked the adulation or credulity 
of the Moslems, by the assurance that 
an eclipse of the sun was wt occasioned 
by the death of the infant. Cadijah 
had likewise given him four daughters, 
who were married to the most faithful 
of his disciples : the three eldest died 
before their father ; but Fatima, who 
possessed his confidence and love, be- 
came the wife of her cousin Ali and the 
mother of an illustrious progeny. The 
merit and misfortunes of Ali and his 
descendants will lead me to anticipate, 
in this place, tl^ series of th(y Saracen 
caliphs, a title which desenbes the 
commanders of the faithful as the 
vicars and snocessors of the apostle of 
God.* 

1 Abolfeda in Vlk Mohun. p. 12, 18, 16, 17, 
earn notls Qsgsler. 

^ This outline of the Atablan history is drawn 
from the Bibliotbiqne Orientate of D’Herbelot 
(under the names of Abwbem, Omar, OMeum, 
Ali, Ao.) ; from ^e Anna^ of Abnlfeda, Abol- 
pbaraglnB, and Elmadn (under the proper 
years of the HegUa), and • especially from 
Ookley’B History of the Saracens (voL i. p. HO, 
116-122, 229, 249, 868-872, 878-391, and almost 
the whole of the second volume). Yet we 
should weigh witli caution the traditions of the 
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The birth, the alliance, the character 
CbuMterof AIL 

above the rest of his coun- 
trymen, might justify his claim to the 
vacant thrw ot Arabia. The son of 
Abu Taleb was, in his own right, the 
chief of the family of Hashem, and the 
hereditary prince or guardian of the 
city and temple of Mecca. The light 
of prophecy was extinct ; but the hus- 
band of Fatima might expect the in- 
heritance and blessing of her father: 
the Arabs had sometimes been patient 
of a female reign ; and the two grand- 
sons of the prophet had often l)ecn 
fondled in his lap, and shown in his 
pulpit, as the hope of his age, and the 
chief of the youth of paradise. The 
first of the true believers might aspire 
to march before them in this world and 
in the next ; and if some were of a 
graver and more rigid cast, the zeal 
and virtue of Ali were never outstripped 
by any recent proselyte. He united 
the qualifications of a poet, a soldier, 
and a saint : his wisdom still breathes 
in a collection of moral and religious 
sayings ;* and every antagonist, in the 
combats of the tongue or of the sword, 
was subdued by his eloquence and 
valour. From the first hour of his 
mission to the last rites of his funeral, 
the apostle was never forsaken by a 
generous friend, whom he delighted to 
name his brother, his vicegerent, and 
the faithful Aaron of a second Moses. 
The son of Abu Taleb was afterwards 
reproached for neglecting to secure his 
interest by a solemn declaration of his 
right, which would have silenced all 
competition, and sealed his succession 
by tne decrees of heav^ But the un- 
suspMting hero confided in himself: 
the jealousy pf empire, and perhaps the 
fear of op^sition, might suspend the 
resolutions of Mahomet : and the bed 
hostile sects; a stnam which becomes still 
more muddy as it flows farther from the 
soutee. Sir John Ohardin has too faithfully 
oopied the fables and errors of the modem 
Fenians (Voyages, tom. ii. p. S85-260, fto.). 

^ OcUey (at the end of his second volume) 
has given an English version of 109 sentences, 
whim be aseiibw, with some hesitatiun, to 
Ali, the son of Abu Taleb. Hie preface is 
eoloued by the enthuslaim of a translator; 
yet these sentences delineate a eharacteriitio, 
though dsrhi pictnre of hmusn lUe. 


of sickness was besiegbd by the artful 
Ayesha, the daughter of Abubeker, 
and the enemy of A1L*{ 

The silence and death of the prophet 
restored the liberty of the 
pople ; and his compan- AbuKker. 
ions convened an assembly ***• 

to deliberate on the choice of his sue 
cesBor. The hereditary claim and lofty 
spirit of Ali were offensive to an aris- 
tocracy of elders, desirous of bestowing 
and resuming the sceptre of a free and 
frequent election: the Koreish could 
never be reconciled to the proud pre- 
eminence of the line of Hashem ; the 
ancient d’seord of the tribes was re- 
kindled; the fufjitives of Mecca and the 
auxiliariea^ Medina assorted their re- 
spective merits ; and the rash proposal 
of choosing two independent caliplis 
would have crushed in their infancy the 
religion and empire of the Saracens. 
The tumult was appeased by the dis- 
interested resolution of Omar, who, 
suddenly renouncing his own preten- 
sions, stretched forth his band, and 
declared himself the first subject of the 
mild and venerable Abubeker.t The 
ur^ncy of the moment, and the ac- 
quiescence of the people might excuse 
this illegal and precipitate measure ; 


* Gibbon wrote chiefly from tbe Arabic or 
Sunnite account of these traueacti^, the only 
sources accessible at the time wh^he com- 
posed bis history. Major Price, writing from 
Persian authorities, affords us the advantage 
of eomparing throughout what may be fairly 
considered the Shiite Version. Ulie glory of 
Ali is the constant burden of their strain. He 
was destined, and according to some accounts, 
designated, for the caliphate by the prophet ; 
but while the others were flercely poshing 
their own interests, Ali wu watchiny the re- 
mains of Mahomet with pious fldemy. His 
disinterested manianimlty, on each separate 
occasion declined the^sceptre, ,and gave the 
noble example of obedience to the appoVitcd 
caliph. He Is described, in retirement, on the 
throne, and in the field of battle, as trans- 
oendently rious, magnanimous, valiant, ana 
humane. He lost his empire through his ex- 
cess of virtue tad love for the faithful; bis 
life tfaiDugb his oonfldenee la God, a&d mb' 
mission to the decrees of fate. 

Compare the onrions account of this apatliy 
in Price, obap. IL It it to be regretted, I must 
add, that Major Price has oonteated himself 
with quoting the name ot the Persian works 
which he follows, without any acoountof their 
character, age, and authority.— M. o 

T Abnbeker, the father of the vliglo Ayeih|» 
St.lfsrt|q,Tql.xi.p.lW.-k|:. 
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btit Omat hintelf cottfeited from the 
pulpit) that if any MusBulmau should 
ocreaftej pres|^me to anticipate the 
suffrage of his brethren, both the elector 
and the elected would be worthy of 
death.* After the simple inauguration i 
of Abubeker, he was OMyed in Medina, 
Mecca, and the provinces of Arabia : 
the Hashemites alone declined the oath 
of fidelity ; and their chief, in his own 
house, maintained, above six montlis, a 
sullen and independent reserve ; with- 
out listening to the threats of Omar, 
who attempted to consume with fire 
tne habitation of the daughter of 
apostle. The death of Fatnwi, and the 
decline of his party, subdued the indig- 
nant spirit of Ali : be condescended to 
salute the commander of the faithful, 
accepted his excuse of the necessity of 
preventing their common enemies, and 
wisely rejected his courteous offer of 
abdicating the government of the 
Anibians. After a reign of two years, 
the aged caliph was summoned by the 
angel of death. In his testament, with 
the tacit approbation of his companions, 
he b^ueathed the sceptre to the firm 
and intrepid virtue of Omar. 1 have 
no occasion,” said the modest candidate, 
“for the place.” “But the place has oc- 
casion for you,” replied Abubeker, who 
Beinofjjj^. expired with a fervent 
prayer, that the God of 
Mahomet would ratify hil choice, and 
direct the Mussulmans in [the way of 
concord and obedience. The prayer 
was ndt ineffectual, since Ali himself, 
in a life of privacy and prayer, pro- 
fesseil^to revere the superior worth and 
dignilgf of his rival, who comforted him 
for the loss of empire, by the most 
flattering marks oi confidence and 
estfem. iSi the twelfth year of his 
reign, Omar received a mortal wound 
ivom the hand of an assusin: he 
rejected with equal impartiality the 
names of his son and of Ali, refum to 
load his conscience with the sins of his 


1 Odder (Hist of the Sarsceos, vol. 1. p. 5, 
6) fTom an Aiabian MS. repreiente Ayeeha te 
advene to the iubstitntioii of her father in the 
place of tin Apostle. This fact, so improbable 
in itself, is unnoticed Abulfedi, A1 Jannabl, 
and AlVoohari, the Isat of whom quotes the 
tradition of Ayesha herself (Vit. Moliammed. 
p. 1^. Yie de Mahomet, tom. ill p. 230). 


successor, and devolved on six of the 
most respectable companions the ar- 
duous tasK of electing a commander of 
the faithful. On this occasion, Ali was 
again blamed^ by bis friends* for sub- 
mitting his right to the judgment of 
men, for recognising their jurisdiction 
by accepting a place among the six 
electors. He migtit have obtained their 
suffrage, had he deigned to promise a 
strict and servile conformity, not only 
to the Koran and tradition, but like- 
wise to the determinations of two 
mim.‘ With these limitations, 0th- 
man, the secretary ofB 0 igaofotiinaa. 
Mahomet, accepted the AD.est 
government ; nor was it till after the 
tliird caliph, twenty-four years after 
the death of the prophet, that Ali was 
invested, by the popular choice, with 
the regal and sacerdotal office. The 
manners of the Arabians retained their 
primitive simplicity, and the son of 
Abu Taleb aespised the pomp and 
vanity of this world. At the hour of 

S rayer, he repaired to the mosque of 
ledina, clothed in a thin cotton gown, 
a coarse turi)an on his head, his slippers 
in one hand, and his bow in the other, 
instead of a walking-staff. The com- 
panions of the prophet and the chiefs 
of the tribes saluted their new sove- 
reign, and gave him their right hands 
as a sign of fealty and allegiance. 

The mischiefs that flow from the con- 
tests of ambition are n^^rdoitiw 
usually confined to the 
times and countries in 
which they have been agitated; But 
the religious discord of tho friends and 
enemies of Ali has been renewed in 
every age of {ho Hegira, and is still 
maintained in the immortal hatred of 
the Persians and Turks. ^ The former, 

i Fartlculurly by bis friend and cousin Ab- 
dallah, the son of Abbas, who died a.d. 687, 
with the title of grand doctor of the Moslems. 
In Abulfeda he recapitnlates the important 
occasions in which All had neelected hii 
salutary advice (p. 76, vers. Beiske); andcou- 
eindes (p. 86), 0 princepi fidelium, absque con- 
troversla tn quidem vere (ortis es, atlnros boni 
consUli, et rerum gerendarum parum oaOena 
) 1 suspect that the two semon (Abulphaiv 
glus, p. 116. Ockley, tom. i. p. 871)may signify 
nut two setoal counsellora. but hli two pre- 
decessors, Abubeker and Omar, 
s The schism of the Pezsltni is explained hi 
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tends along the wedtem bank of the 
Euphrates. On this spacious and level 
theatre, the two competitors waged a 
desultory war of one hundred and ten 
days. In the course of ninety actions 
or skirmishes, the loss of Ali was 
estimated at twenty-five, that of Moa- 
wiyah at forty 'five, thousand soldiers ; 
and the list of the slain was dignified 
with tlie names of fivc-and-twenty 
veterans wlio had fought at Beder under 
the standard of Maliomet. In this 
sanguinary contest the lawful caliph 
displayed a superior character of valour 
and humanity.* His troops were 
strictly enjoined to await the first 
onset of the enemy, to spare their flying | 
brethren, and to respect the bodies of | 
the dead, and the chastity of the< 
female captives. He generously pro- 
posed to save the blood of the Moslems 
oy a single combat ; but his trembling 
rival declined the challenge as a sen- 
tence of inevitable death. The ranks 
of the Syrians were broken by the 
charge of a hero who was mounted on a 
piebald horse, and wielded with irre- 
sistible force his ponderous and two- 
edged sword. As often as he smote a 
rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar, 

God is victorious ! ” and in the 
tumult of a nocturnal battle, he was 
heard to repeat four hundred times 
that tremendous exclamation. The 
prince of Damascus already meditated 
his flight ; but the certain victory was 

D'Anvllle (I’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 29) to be 
the CampuB Barbaricus of TrocopiaB. 

* The Shiite authors have preserved a noble 
Instance of Ail’s magnanimity. The superior 
generalship of Moawiyab had cut off the army 
of All from the Euphrates; his soldiers were 
perishing from want of waver. All sent a 
message to his rival to request free access to 
the river, declaring that under the same cir- 
cumstances he would not allow any of the 
faithful, though his adversaries, to perish from 
thirst. After some debate, Moawlyah deter- 
mined to avail himself of the advantage of his 
situation, and to reject the demand of All. 
The soldiers of Ali became desperate ; forced 
ttieir wav through that part of tht hostile 
army which commanded the river ; and in their 
turn entirely cut off the troops of Moawiyab 
from the water. Moawiyab was reduced 
to make the same supplication to Ali. The 
generous caliph instantly complied ; and both 
armies, with their cattle, enjoyed free and un- 
molested aoeess to the river. Frioe, voL i. p. 
I6^272.-M, 


snatched from the gfhsp of Ali by the 
disobedience and enthusiasm of his 
troops. Their consciedtse wad awed by 
the solemn appeal to the books of the 
Koran which Moawiyah exposed on the 
foremost lances; and All was compelled 
to yield to a disgraceful truce and an 
insidious compromise. He retreated 
with sorrow and indignation to Cufa ; 
his party was discouraged ; the distant 
provinces of Persia, of Yemen, and of 
Egypt, were subdued dr seduced by his 
crafty rival ; and the stroke of fanati- 
cism, which was aimed against tr.e 
^kree chiefs of the nation, was fatal 
only to the cousin of Mahomet. In the 
temple of Mecca, three Cliare^ites or 
enthusiasts^iscoursed of the disorders 
of the church and state: they soon 
agreed, that the death of Ali, of 
Moawiyah, and of iiis friend Amrou, 
the viceroy of Egypt, would restore the 
peace and unity of religion. Each of 
the assassins chose his victim, poisoned 
his dagger, devoted his life, and secretly 
repaired to the scene of action. Their 
resolution was equally desperate : but 
they first mistook the person of Amrou, 
and stabbed the deputy who occupied 
his seat ; the prince of Damascus was 
dangerously hurt by the second ; the 
lawful caliph, in the mosque c^Cufa, re- 
ceived a mortal wound from hand 
of the third. „ He expired in the sixty- 
third year of his age, and mercifully 
recommended to his children, that they 
would despatch the murderer by a 
single stroke.* The sepulchre of Ali* 
was concealed from the tyrants of the 
bouse of Ommiyah but in the fourth 

1 Abulfeda, a moderate Sonnlte, relates the 
different opinions concerning the burial of 
All, but adopts the se^lehte of Cufa, hodie 
famk Dumeroque religioie frequentaotlum Me- 
bratum. Tbistnumber is reckoned by Niebuhr 
to amount annually to 2000 of the dead, aadi 
bOOO of the living (tom. 11. p. 208, 209). 

^ AU the tyrants of Persia, from Adhad el 
Dowlat (jLT>. 977, D’Herbelot, p. 58, 59, 95) to 
Nadir Shah (a.D. 1718, Hist, de Shall, 
tom. 11. p. 165), have enriched the tomb of All 
with the spoils of the people. The dome Is 

S , with a bright and massy gilding, which 
I to the sun at the distance of-many a 
mile. 

* His son fittsan was recognised as fsJipb in 
Arabia and Irak; but voluntarUr abdicated the 
throne, after six or seven months, in favour of 
Moawijab. St. Martin, voL xl. p. 8^5.— M. 
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of the Hegira, a tomb, a temple, a 
city, arose near the mine of Cufa.* 
Many tlwnsandi of the Shiites repose in 
holy ground at the feet of the vicar of 
God ; and the desert is vivified by the 
numerous and annual visits of the 
Persians, who esteem their devotion 
not less meritorious than the pilgrim- 
age of Mecca. 

The persecutors of Mahomet usurped 
the inheritance of his 

iSiwiA cMldren ; and the cham- 
pions of idolatry became 
the supreme heads of his 
religion and empire. The opposition^ 
Abu Sophian had been iferce and 
obstinate; liis conversion was tardy 
and reluctant; his nein^ faith was 
fortified by necessity and interest ; he 
served, he fought, perhaps he believed; 
and the sins of the time of ignorance 
were expiated by the recent merits of 
the family of Ommiyah. Moawiyah, 
the son of Abu Sophian, and of the 
cruel Henda, was dignified, in his early 
youth, with the ofiice or title of secre- 
tary of the prophet : the judgment of 
Omar intrusted him with the govern- 
ment of Syria; and he administered 
that important province above forty 
years either in a subordinate or supreme 
rank. 'V^thout renouncing the fame of 
valour liberality, he affected the 
repntl^n of humanity ^nd modera- 
tion : a grateful people w'as attached to 
their benefactor; and the victorious 
Moslems were enriched with the spoils 
of Cyprus and Rhodes. The sacred 
duty of pursuing the assassins of 
Othman was the engine and pretence of 
his ambition. The bloody shirt of the 
martyr was exposed in the mosque 
of Damasci^; the* emir deplored the 
fat/of his injured kinsman; and sixty 
thousand Syrians were engaged in his 
Ibrvice by an oath of fidelity and re- 
venge. Amrou, the conqueror of 
Egypt, himself an army, was the first 
who saluted the neii^ monarch, and 
divulged tlie dangerous secret, that tK 

1 The dty of Meshed A.li, fife or six miles 
from the rums of Cufa, and one hundred and 
twenty to the south of ISa|;dad, is of the size 
and foEorof the modem Jenualom. Meshed 
Hosein, larger and more populous, is at the 
^istanse of thirty miles. 

VOL. n 


Arabian caliphs mi^t be created else* 
where than in the city of the prophet.* 
The policy of Moawiyah eluded the 
valour of his rival ; and, after the death 
of Ali, he negotiated the abdication of 
his son Hassan, whose mind was either 
above or below the government of the 
world, and who retired without a sigh 
from the palace of Cufa to a humble 
cell near the tomb of his gnmdfather. 
The aspiring wishes of the caliph wore 
finally crowned by the important change 
of an elective to an hereditary kingdom. 
Some murmurs of freedom or fanaticism 
attested the reluctance of the Arabs, 
and four citizens of Medina refused the 
oath of fidelity; but the designs of 
Moawiyah were conducted with vigour 
and address ; and his son Yezid, a feeble 
and dissolute youth, was praclaimed as 
the commander of the faithful and the 
successor of the apostle of God. 

A familiar story is related of the 
benevolence of one of the 
sons of Ali. In serving 
at table, a slave had in- 
advertently dropped a dish of scalding 
broth on his master: the heedless 
wretch fell prostrate, to deprecate his 
punishment, and repeated a verse of 
the Koran : Paradise is for those who 
command their anger : I am not 

angry:”— “and for those who pardon 
ofl’cnces : I pardon your offence : * 

— “ and for those who return good for 
evil : “ I give you your liberty, and 

four hundred pieces of silver,” With 
an equal measure of piety, Hosein, the 
younger brother of Hassan, inherited a 
remnant of his father’s spirit, and served 
with honour against the Christians in 
the siege of Comilbantin^le. Theprimo- 

eniture of the line of Wishem, and the 

oly character of grandson of the 
apostle, had centred in his person, 
and he was at liberty to prosecute his 
claim against Yezid, the tyrant of 
Damascus, whose vices he ae8|)isod, 
and whose title he had never deigned 
to acknowledge. A list was secretly 
transmitted from Cufa to Medina, of 
one hundred and forty thousand Mos- 

1 1 boROW, on this occasion, the strong sensa 
and azpreirion of Tacitns (Hist. 14): Evulgato 
imperil atcano posie impezatonm aUM qnan 
Boms fieri. 

2s 
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kms, who professed their attachment pressed his friends td consult their 
to his cause, and who were eager to safety by a tiinclv flight : they unani* 
draw their swords so soon as he should mouidy refused to desert or survive their 
appear on the banks of the Euphrates, beloved master >; and their courage was 
Against the ad vico of his wisest friends, foiiuhcd by a fervent prayer and the 
ho resolved to trust his person and assurance of paradise. Ou the morning 
family in the hands of a perfidious of the fatal day, he mounted on horse- 
people, He traversed the desert of back, with his sword in one hand, and 
Arabia with a timorous retinue of the Koran in the other : his generous 
women and children: but os he ap- bandof martyrs consisted only of thirty- 
proauhed the confines of Irak he was two horse and forty foot ; but their 
alarmed by the solitary or hostile face fiauks and rear were., secured by the 
of the country) and suspected either tent-ropes, and by a deep trench which 

the defection or ruin of his party. His they had filled with 

fears were just : Obeidollah, the gov- according to the prac 
ernor of Cufa, had extinguished the The enemy advanced 
first sparks of an insurrection ; and and one of their chiefs deserted, with 
Hosein, in the plain of Kerbela, was thirty folickivers, to claim the partner- 
encompassed by a body of five thousand ship of inevitable death. In every 
horse, w'ho intercepted his cominunica- close onset, or single combat, the des- 
tion with the city and the river. He pair of the Fatimites was invincible ; 
might still have escaped to a fortress in but the surrounding multitudes galled 
the desert, that had defied the power them from a distance with a cloud of 
of Oasjsar and Chosroes, and confided in arrows, and the horses and men were 
the fidelity of the tribe of Tai, which successively slain : a tinice was allowed 
would have armed ten thousand war- on both sides for the hour of prayer ; 
riors in his defence. In a conference and the battle at length expired by the 
with‘ the chief of the enemy, he pro- death of the last of the companions of 
posed the option of three honourable Hosein. Alone, weary, and wounded, 
conditions : that he should be allowed he seated himself at Idle door of his 
to return to Medina, or be stationed in tent. As he tasted a drop of water, he 
a frontier garrison against the Turks, was pierced in the mouth with a dart ; 
or safely conducted to the presence of and his son and nephew, tviS^eautiful 
Ye 2 dd. But the commands of the youths, were killed in his aN^* He 
caliph, or his lieutenant, were stem lifted his hknds to heaven—they w^re 
and absolute; and Hosein was informed full of blood— and ho uttered a funeral 
that he must either submit as a captive prayer for the living and the dead. In 
and a criminal to the commander of the a transport of despair his sister issued 
faithful, or expect the consequences of from the tent, and adjured the general 
his rebellion, **Do you think,” replied of the Cufiaus, that he would not suffer 
he, to terrify me with death?” And, Hosein to be murdered before 1:^*8 eyes : 
during tiie short respitp of a night,* he a tear trickled down his venerable 
prepared with calm and solemn resig- beard ; and the boldest of his soldiers 
nation to encounter his fate. He fell back on every side ^ the 4?ing 
checked the lamcuttitloiis of his sister hero threw himself among them. The 
Fatima, who deplored the impending remorseless Shamcr, a name detested 
ruin of his house. *‘Our trust,” said by the faithful, reproached their cowar- 
Hosein, ‘^is in God alone. All things, dice; and the grandson of Mahomet 
both in heaven and earth, must perish was slain with three and thirty strokes 
and return to their Creator. My of lances and swords. After they had 
brother, my father, my mother, were trampled on his body, they carried his 
better than me, and every Mussulman head to the castle of Cufa, and the iD> 
has an example in the prophet.” He human Obeidollah struck him on the 
• AMordUi* to Moiot ftto'. autborttlo, i witha^: “AImI” ejdainied 
ttadi loDcer time elapsed. F. 400, ae.-M. on aged MusBumi, ‘‘on these lips havf 
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I Been the lips of the apostle of God 1 ” 
In a distant age and climate, the tragic 
scene ofi^lie de;|th of Hosein will awaken 
the sympathy of the coldest reader.** 
On the annual festival of his marty^ 
dom, in the devout pilgrimage to his 
sepiilcbre, his Persian votaries abandon 
their souls to the religious frenzy of 
sorrow and indignation.® 

When the sisto and children of Ali 
Poiterity of Hv Were brought in chains to 
hoattudAU. ^ throne of Damascus, 
the caliph was advised to extirpate the 
^niity of a popular and hostile race, 
whom ho had injured beyond the hope 
of reconciliation. But Ye/id preferred 
the counsels of mercy ; and the mourn- 

1 T have abridged the interestmg narrative of 
Ockley (tom. 11. p. 170-^1). It Is long and 
minute ; but the patlietlc, almost always^ con- 
sists in the detail of Utile circumstances. 

•' Niebuhr the Dane (Voyages en Arable, kc., 
tom. ii. p. 208, &C.) Is, perhaiis, the only Kuro* 
pean traveller who has dared to visit Meshed 
All and Meshed Hoaein. The two sepulchres 
are in the hands of the Turks, who tolerate and 
tai the devotion of the Persian heretics. The 
festival of the death of Hosein Is amply de- 
scribed by Sir John Chardin, a traveller whom 
1 have often praised. 

* The account of Hosoin's death, in the 
Persian Tarikl^lL'ebry, is much longer ; in some 
circumstances, more pathetic, than that of 
X)ckley, followed by Gibbon. His family, after 
his defen^i^were all slain, perished in sac- 
cession^oro his eyes. They had been cut off 
from^ssirwater, and suffered all the agonies of 
thirst. His eldest son. Ally Akbar, after ten 
different assaults on the enemy, in each of 
which he slew two or three, complained bitterly 
of his sufferings from heat and thirst. " ills 
father arose, and introducing his own tongue 
within tlie parched lips of his favourite child, 
thus endeavoured to aUeviate his sufferings by 
the only means of whicli his enemies had not 
yet beip able to ileprive him." AUy was slain 
and cut to pieces in liis sight : this wrung from 
him his first and onlym; then it was that his 
sis^ ZeynebMrashea from the tent. The rest, 
inatiding his nephew, fell in sua’cssion. 

Hosein’s horse was wounded--lie fell to the 
•ground. The hour of prayer, between noon 
and sunset, had arrlviKl ; the Imaun began the 
religious duties :->as Hosein prayed, he heard 
the cries of his infant child Abdallah, only 
twelve months old. The ebUd was, at his de- 
sire, jdaced on his bosom : as he wept over IC, 
it was tvaasUxed by an arrow. Hosein dragged 
Idmselt to the Euphrates : as he slaked his 
burning thirst, his mouth yn& pierced by an 
arrow ; he drank his own blood. 'Wounded in 
four-and-tblrty places, be stiU gaUantly re^ 
listed. *A Sadler named Zenaiw gave the 
fatal wODod : Us bead, was cut off by 291]Ottt 
^eng. Pride, p. 402, 410.-11 


ing family was honourably dismissed to 
mingle their tears with their kindred at 
Medina. The glory of martyrdom su- 
perseded the right of primogeniture ; 
and the twelve imams,* or pontiffs, of 
the Persian creed, arc All, Hasson, 
Hosein, and the lineal descendants of 
Hosein to the ninth generation. With- 
out arms, or trwures, or subjects, they 
successively enjoyed the veneration ot 
the people, and provoked the jealousy 
of the reigning caliphs : their tombs, 
at Mecca or Medina, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, or in the province of Chor- 
asan, are still visited by the devotion of 
their sect. Their names wore often the 
pretence of sedition and civil war ; but 
these royal saints despised thp pomp of 
the world ; submitted to the will of wd 
and the injustice of man ; and devoted 
their innocent lives to the study and 
practice of religion, The twelfth and 
Inst of the Imams, conspicuous by the 
title of Maliadit or the Guide, surpassed 
the solitude and sanctity of liis prede- 
cessors. Ho concealed himself in a cav- 
ern near Bagdad : the time and place of 
his death are unknown ; and his votaries 
pretend that he still liv es, and will ap- 
pear before the day of j udgment to over- 
throw the tyranny of Dejal, or the Anti- 
christ.® In the lapse of two or three 
centuries, the posterity of Abbas, the 
uncle of Mahomet, had multiplied to the 
number of thirty-three thousand;^ the 
race of Ali might be equally proliiic: 
the meanest individual was above the 
first and greatest of princes ; and the 
most eminent were supposed to excel the 
perfection of angels. But their adverse 
fortune, aud the wide (bitcut of the 
Mussulman enmire, allowed^an ample 
scope for every bold and artful impostor, 
who claimed affinity with the holy seed : 

1 The goDoral article of hiwnij'a P'Herbelot’s 
Bibliothcgue, will Indicate the succession ; and 
the lives of the twelve are given under their re- 
spective names. 

s The name of Miiclirist may seem ridicu- 
lous, but the Mohammedans have Ubmally 
borrowed the fables of every religion {Mvu 
PreUminary Discourse, p. 80. ^). lA the 
royal stable ot Ispalian, two horses were always 
kept saddled, one for the Mahadi hlmielt, me 
other for Us lieutenant, Jesus the ion ct 
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the sceptre of the Almohailes, in Spain 
and Africa ; of the Fatimites, in Egypt 
and Svria of the Sultans of Yemen ; 
and of the Sophis of Persia has been 
consecrated by this vague and ambigu- 
ous title. Under their reigns it might 
be dangerous to dispute the legitimacy 
of their birth ; and one of the Fatimite 
caliphs silenced an indiscreet question 
by drawing his scimitar : “ This,” said 
Moez, “ is my pedigree ; and these,” 
casting a handful of gold to his sold- 
iers,— "and these arc my kindred and 
my children. ” In the various conditions 
of princes, or doctors, or nobles, or mer- 
chants, or beggars, a swarm of the genu- 
ine or fictitious descendants of Mahomet 
and Ali is honoured with the appella- 
tion of sheiks, or sherifs, or emirs. 
In the Ottoman empire, they arc dis- 
tinguished by a green turban ; receive 
a stipend from the treasury ; are judged 
only by their chief ; and, however de- 
based by fortune or character, still assert 
the proud pre-eminence of their birth. 
A family of three hundred persons, the 
pure and orthodox branch of the caliph 
Hassan, is preserved without taint or 
suspicion in the holy cities of Mecca, 
and Medina, and still rebiins, after the 
revolutions of twelve centuries, the 
custody of the temple, and the sove- 
reimty of their native land. The fame 
and merit of Mahomet would ennoble a 
plebeian race, and the ancient blood of 
Jtho Korcisli transcends the recent ma- 
jesty of the kings of the earth. 3 
1 D'Herbelot, p. 842. Tbe enemies of the 
Fatimites disgraced them by a Jewish origin. 
Yet they accurately deducra their genealogy 
from Jaafar, the sixth Imam ; and the Impartial 
Abulfeda allows (Annal. Moslem, p. 280) that 
they were Awned by many, qui absque oontro- 
rermgenuinl sunt Alidarum, homines propagi- 
nnm suss gentli ezacte callentes. He quotes 
some lines from tlie celebrated Scheri/ or Kaiidif 
Figone homiUtatem Induam interrls hostium? 
(£ suspect him to be an Edrissite of Sicily) cum 
' tt JBgirpto lit Chalifa de gente Alii, quocum ego 
jommunem habeo pattern et vindicem. 

* !nie kings of Persia of the last dynasty are 
descended from Sheik Sufi, a saint of the four- 
teenth century, and, through him, from Moussa 
Caaseon, the son of Hoseiu, the son of All 
(Olearlas, p. 957. Chardin, tom. ill. p. 2SS). 
But I cannot trace the intermediate degrees in 
any genuine or fabulous pedigree. If they were 
truly Fatimites, they might draw their origin 
liom the princes of liasaodenm, who reigned in 
the ninth oantuiy (D'fieibelot, p. 
s Thepreient state of the family of Mahomet 


The talents of Mahomet are entitled 
to our applause ; but his snccuiof 
success has, perhaps, tto 
strongly attracted our admiration. Are 
we surprised that a multitude of pro- 
selytes should embrace the doctrine and 
the passions of an eloquent fanatic ? In 
the heresies of the church, the same se- 
duction has been tried and repeated from 
the time of the apostles to that of the 
reformers. Does it seem incredible that 
a private citizen should^rasp the sword 
and the sceptre, subdue his native coun- 
try, and erect a monarchy by his vh • 
torious arms ? In the moving picture 
of the dynasties of the East, a hundred 
fortunate usurpers have arisen from a 
baser originj^surmounted more formid- 
able obstocles, and filled a larger scope 
of empire and coDfpiest. Mahomet was 
alike instructed to preach and to fight ; 
and the union of these opposite qualities, 
while it enhanced his merit, contributed 
to his success ; the operation of force 
and persuasion, of enthusiasm and fear, 
continually acted on each other, till 
every barrier yielded to their irresistible 
power. His voice invited the Arabs to 
freedom and victory, to arms and rapine, 
to the indulgence of their darling pas- 
sions in this world and the other : the 
restraints which he imposed wore requi- 
site to establi.sh the credit of^ pro- 
phet, and to exercise the obedi^ce of 
the people ; and the only objection to 
his success was his rational creed of the 
unity and perfections of God. It is not 
the propagation, but the pomuieQcy of 
permanency of his reli- 
gion, that deserves our wonder ; the 
same pure and perfect impressioiTwhich 
be engraved at Mecca and Medina, is 
preserved, after tfie revolutions^ of 
twelve centuries, by tbe Indian, the 
African, and the Turkish proselytes of^ 
the Koran. If the Christian apostles,* 
8t. Peter or St. Paul, could return to 
the Vatican, they might possibly inquire 
the name of the Deity who is worshipped 
with such mysterious rites in that mag- 

aud Ali li most sceuntely described by Deme- 
trios Oantemir (Hist, of the Othman Empire, p. 
94), sod Niebub (Description de TAmbie, p. 
9>16, 817, Isc.). Itismocntobelsmea^ftfast 
the Danish traveller was onaUeto purchase the 
chroi|icle8of4rshi&. " 
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Alficent tompie : at Oxford or Geneva, 
they would experience less surprise; 
but it might still be incumbent on them 
to peruse the catechism of the church, 
and to study the orthodox commentators 
on their own writings and the words of 
their Master. But the Turkish dome of 
St. Sophia, with an increase of splendour 
and size, represents the humble taber* 
nacle erected at Medina by the luinds of 
Mahomet. The Mohammedans have 
uniformly withstood the temptation of 
reducing the object of their faith and de* 
]|otion to a level with the senses and 
imagination of man. ** I believe in 
God, and Mahomet the Apostle of 
God,” is the simple and invanable pro- 
fession of Islam. The intellectual image 
of tho Deity has never been degraded by 
any visible idol; the honours of the 
prophet have never transgressed the 
measure of human virtue ; and his 
living precepts have restrained the grati- 
tude of his disciples within the bounds 
of reason and religion. The votaries of 
41i have, indeed, consecrated the me- 
mory of their hero, his wife, and his 
children ; and some of the Persian doc- 
tors pretend that the divine essence was 
incarnate in the person of the Imams ; 
but their superstition is universally 
condemned by the Sonnites ; and their 
impiet^as afforded a seasonable warn- 
ing i^pmst the worship pf saints and 
martyrs. The metaphysical questions 
on the attributes of God, and the liberty 
of man, have been agitat^ in the schools 
of the Mohammedans, as well as in those 
of the Christians ; but among the former 
they have never engaged the passions of 
the p^ple, or disturbed the tranquillity 
of tne state. The cause of this im- 
por^t difference may be found in the 
separation or union of the regal and 
sacerdotal characters. It was the in- 
<terest of the caliphs, the successors of 
tho prophet and commanders of the 
faithful, to repress and discourage all 
religious innovations : the order, the 
discipline, the temporal and spiritual 
ambition of the clergy, are unknown to 
the Moslems ; and the sages of the law 
are the raides of their conscience and 
the oracles of their faith. From the 
Athmtio to the Ganges, the Koran is 


acknowledged as the fundamental code, 
not only of theology, but of civil and 
criminal jurisprudence ; and the laws 
which regulate the actions and the pro- 
perty of mankind are guarded by the 
mfallible and immutable sanction of the 
will of God. This religious servitude 
is attended with some practical dis- 
advantage ; the illiterate legislator had 
been often misled by his own prejudices 
and those of his country ; and the insti- 
tutions of tho Arabian desert mav be ill 
adapted to the wealth and numUrs of 
Ispahan and Constantinople. On these 
occasions, the Cadhi respectfully places 
on his head the holy volume, and sub- 
stitutes a dexterous interpretation more 
apposite to the principles of equity, and 
the manners and policy of the times. 

His beneficial or pernicious influence 
on the public happiness is hu naiit 
the last consideration in . 
the characterof Mahomet. ^ 

The most bitter or most bigotted of his 
Cliristian or Jewish foes will surely 
allow that he assumed a false commis- 
sion to inculcate a salutary doctrine, 
less perfect only than their own. Ho 
piously supposed, as the basis of his 
religion, the truth and sanctity of t/ieir 
prior revelations, the virtues and 
miracles of their founders. The idols 
of Arabia were broken before the throne 
of God ; the blood of human victims 
was expiated by prayer, and fasting, 
and alms, the laudable or innocent arts 
of devotion; and his rewards and 
punishments of a future life w'ere 
painted by the images most congenial 
to an ignorant and carnal generation. 
Mahomet was, perhaps, incapable of 
dictating a moral and politiflhl system 
for the use of his countrymen : but he 
breathed among the faithful a spirit of 
charity and frikdship ; recommended 
the practice of the social virtues ; and 
checked, by his laws and precepts, the 
thirst of revenge, and the rapression of 
widows and orphans. The hostile 
tribes were united in faith and obe 
dience, and the valour which had been 
idly spent in domestic quarrels was 
vigorously directed agamst a for%r 
enemy. Had the impulse been to 
powerful, Anhin, free at home^ end 
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formidable abroad, might have flour- transported from Medina to the valley 
ished under a succession of her native of Damascus and the banks of tbs 
monarchs. Her sovereignty was lost Tigris ; the holy cities 'were f^okited 
by the extent and rapidity of conquest, by impious war j Arabia was ruled by 
The colonies of the nation were scat* the rod of a subject, perhaps of a 
tered over the East and West, and their stranger; and the Bilouins of the 
blood was mingled with the blood of desert, awakening from their dream of 
their converts and captives, After the dominion, resumed their old and soli- 
reign of three caliplis, the throne was tary independence.* 


CHAPTEJI.U '■ 

(. 

fHE COXQtJEST OF PEBSIA, 8TRU, EOYPT, AFKICA, AKD SFALV, BY THE ABA3S OT 
SABACENS—EMPnUE OF THE CALIPHS, OH SUa'ESSOFS OF MAHOMET-* STATE OF 
THE CHBISTIANS, ETC., UNDER THEIR GOVERNMENT. 

The revolution of Arabia had not rites and mysteries of the Catholic 
UaioBoftiM '^li'tngod the character of church ; or tlie idols, the sacriflees, the 
the Arabs : the death of joyous festivals, of their Fagan aucos 
A.D.63a. jitahomet was tlio signal tors. The jarring interests, and hcredi 
of independence ; and the hasty struc- tary feuds of the Arabian tribes, ha(« 
tore of his power and religion tottered not yet coalesced in a system of union 
to its foundations. A small and faith- and subordination ; aud the barbarionf 
ful band of his primitive disciples had were impatient of the mildest and most 
listened to his moquence, and shared salutary laws that curbed their passions, 
his distress ; had fled with the apostle or violated their customs. They sub- 
from the persecution of Mecca, or had mitted with reluctance to the religious 
received the fugitive in tlie walls of precepts of the Koran, the abstinence 
Medina. The increasing myriads, who Irom wine, the fast of the f^madan, 
acknowledged Mahomet as their king and the dail;^ repetition of flvopii;^ors ; 
and prophet, had been compelled by his and the alms and tithes, which were 
arms, or allured by his prosperity, collected for the treasury of Medina, 
The polytheists were confounded by tho could bo distinguished only by a name 
simple idea of a solitary and invisible from the payment of a perpetual and 
Ood; the pride of the Christians and ignominious tribute. The example of 
Jews disdained the yoke of a mortal Mahomet had excited a spirit of tanati* 
and contemporary legislator. Their cism or imposture, and aevera^of his 
habits of Ifaith and obedience were not rivals presumed to imitate the conduet, 
suflSciently confirmed; and many of the and defy the autbsrity, the< living 
new converts regretted the venerable prophet. At the hoaaof 1:he\%tei¥s 
antionity of the law of Moses ; or the and atmliarKS, the first caliph was re- 
1 Thewritm of the Modem Univeml Hli- duced to the cities of Mecca, Medinsv 
tory (veil. 1., and lid have compiled, In 350 folio 
pages, the life of Ufahomet and the annals of 
the caliphs. They enjoyed the advantage of 
reading, and sometimes correcting, the Aiablo 
test: yet noSwUhstasding their higlMoiinding 
boaiisj 1 evinot find, alter the elusion of 
ny work, that they have afforded ms much fif 
aof) additional information. The dull mass is 
nei quickened by a spark of pUloiophy or 
taste ; and theoompileia indulge the ciiticiaie 
of aorimoniqua bigots againat BoulalnTiUierB, 

Sale, Gagnier, and all who have treated Maho- 
• met with favour or even justice. 


and Tayef; uid perhap ^tho Koreisli 
would have restored the idols of the 
Caaba, if their levity had net been 
check^ bva seosonabje reproof* , '* 
men of Mecca, will ye be the last to 
embrace, and the, first to abandoB, tbp 
rdigion of Islam?” After exhortti^ 
the Moslemt to confide in thp oid.^ 
Clod and hiutpostlei Ababekerre8olv)e4» 
by a vigorous attack, to prevent the 
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junction of i\Sk rebels. The women 
and children were safely lodged in the 
cavities the mountains : the warriors, 
marching under eleven banners, diffused 
the terror of their arms ; and the ap- 
pearance of a military force revived 
and conBrmod the loyalty of the faith- 
ful The inconstant tribes accepted, 
with humble repentance the duties of 
prayer, and fasting, and alms; and 
after some examples of success and 
severity, the m§st daring apostates fell 
prostrate before the sword of the Lord 
mid of Caled. In the fertile province 
S. Yemanah,' between tlie Red Sea and 
the Gulf of Persia, in a city not inferldt 
to Medina itself, a powerful chief, his 
name was Moseilama, had^umed the 
I character of a prophet, ana the tribe of 
Hanifa listened to his voice. A female 
prophetess* was attracted by his re- 
putation : the decencies of words and 
actions were spumed by these favour- 
ites of heaven;* aud they employed 

1 Seo the description of the city and country 
of A1 Yamanah, in Abulfeda, rescript. Arabin, 
p. 60, Cl. In the thirteenth century, them 
were some ruins, and a few palms ; but in the 
present century, the same ground is occupied 
by the visions and arms of a modem pro}ihet, 
whose tents are imperfectly known (Kiebubr, 
Description de 1’ Arable, p. 29C-302). 

^ Their first salutation may be transcribed, 
bnt cannot be translated. It was thus that 
Hoieilaw said or sung : 
Surgo^fuemitoquestrenacpermolenda; nam 
strinus tibi thorns est. 

Aut in propatulo tentorio si veils, aut in ab- 
ditlore cubiculo si malis ; 

Aut sopinam te hum! exporrectam fustlgabo, 
si veils, aut si malis maolbos pedibuaquc 
nixam. 

, Aut si veils ejus (Priapi) gemino trieute, aut si 
malis totuB veniam. 

Imo, totus venito, 0 Apoiiole Dd, climabat 
foaiifna. Id insum dicebat. 

Moseilama, mih^uoque tuggeisit Deus. 

The prophetess after the fall of her 
Imite, retunied to Idolatry; but, under the 
rmgn of Moawlyab, she became a Musiulman, 
and died at Bassora (Abulfeda, Annal. vers. 
* p. fit). 

* This extraordlnaiT woman was a Christian ; 
•he wu at the bead or a numerous and flourish- 
ing sect ; Moseilama professed to recognise her 
inspiration. In a personal interview be 
posed' thdr mairii^ and the union of t 
leots. the handsome person, tbe impassioned 
eloquence, and the arts of Moseilama, tri- 
umphed over the virtue of the propheteu, who 
was rejected with loom by her lover, and by 
her aptorioui unohastity lost her influence 
with her own fdlloweti. CUbbon, with tint 
propensity too oomawn, eipM^ in bis later 


several days in mystic aud amorous 
converse. An obscure sentence of his 
Koran, or book, is yet extant and in 
the pride of his mission, Moseilama 
condescended to offer a partition of the 
earth. The proposal was answered by 
Mahomet with contempt ; bnt the rapid 
progress of the impostor , awakened the 
ream of his successor : forty thousand 
Moslems were assembled under the 
standard of Caled ; and the existence 
of their faith was resigned to the event 
of a decisive battle.* In the first 
action they wero repulsed with the loss 
of twelve hundred men ; but the skill 
and perseverance of their general pre- 
vailed : their defeat was avenged by the 
slaughter of ten thousand infidels ; and 
Moseilama himself was pierced by an 
iPithiopian slave with the same javelin 
which hod mortally wounded the nude 
of Mahomet. The various rebels of 
Arabia, without a chief or a cause, 
were speedily suppressed by the power 
and discipline of the rising monarchy ; 
and the whole nation again professed, 
and more steadfastly held, the religion 
of the Koran. The ambition of the 
caliphs provided an immediate exercise 
for the restless spirit of the Saracens : 
their valour was united in the prosecu- 
tion of a holy war ; and their enthu- 
siasm was equally confirmed by opposi' 
tion and victory. 

From the rapid conquests of the 
Saracens a presumption onamotsrof ' 
will naturally arise, that thsfresiipbi 
the first caliphst commanded in person 
the armies of the faithful, and sought 
the crown of martyrdom in the fore- 
most ranks of the battle. The courage 
of Abubeker,* Omar,* and Othman,< 

1 See this test, which demos Antes a Ood 
from the work of genemtiou, In Abutehsngins 
(Specimen Hist. Anbnm, p. IS, and Dynut. p. 
108) and Abulfeda (Annal. p. 68). 

» Els reign In EutyeWus, tom. II. p, 
Elmacin, p. 18. Abulpharaglni, p 106. Aonl- 
feda,p.fl0. D’Herbelot, p. 68. , 

SHisraignlnEntyohiui, p. S6A 

fe.'D-affiA *• *”■ 

66. D BerOttOt, p. 888. 

4 His reign In Eotyohini, p. 828. U l lrtn, 
volttmei, has selected only tbsgioiMvtpalt e! 
rills iiBgalaradventare.-M. 

* Compare a long aoconnt of this hStUe In 
Price, p. 42.-M. « « «. 

tin Anbic “saoMHon.** BaBuns^ 
GMchiehtedeiAs8an.p.l6k<^ ' 
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had indeed been tried in the persecution 
and wars of the prophet; and the 
personal assurance of paradise must 
Live taught them to despise the plea- 
Burca and dangers of the present world. 
But they ascended the throne in a 
venerable or mature age ; and esteemed 
the domestic cares of religion and justice 
the most imporant duties of a sovereign. 
iSxcept the presence of Omar at the 

S of Jerusalem, their longest ex- 
ions were the frequent pilgrimage 
Medina to Mecca; and they 
calmly received the tidings of victoi^ 
as they prayed or preached before the 
sepulchre of the prophet. The austere ; 
and frugal measure of their lives was 
the effect of virtue or Imbit, and the 
pride of tlieir simplicity insulted the 
vain magnificence of the kings of the 
earth. When Abubeker assumed the 
office of caliph, he enjoined his daughter 
Ayesha to take a strict account of his 
private patrimony, that it might be 
evident whether he were enriched or 
Unpoverished by the service of the state. 
He thought himself entitled to a stipend 
of three pieces of gold, with the suffi- 
cient maintenance of a single camel and 
a black slave ; but on the Friday of 
each week he distributed the residue of 
his own and the public money, first to 
the most worthy, and then to the most 
indigent, of the Moslems. The remains 
of his wealth, a coarse garment, and 
five pieces of gold, were delivered to 
his successor, who lamented with a 
modest sigh his own inability to equal 
such an admirable model Yet the 
abstinence and humility of Omar were 
not inferior to the virtues of Abu- 
beker; his food consisted of barley 
bread or dates ; his drii^ was water ; 
he preached in a gown that was tom 
or tattered in twelve jplaces ; and a 
Persian satrap, who paid his homage to 
the conqueror, found him asleep among 
the bemri on the steps of the mosque 
of Medina. Economy is the source of 
libesility, and the increase of the 
reveaflp enabled Omar to establish a 
just and perpetual reward for the past 
and present services of the faitluul. 

a. 86. Abnlphsiagliii, > US. Abulfsdi, p. 

Is. DHerbelot.p.SdS.’^ 


toless of his own emolument, he as- 
signed to Abbas, the uncle of the 
prophet, the first and most amffie allow- 
ance of twenty-five thdUsand nrams or 
pieces of silver. Five thousand were 
allotted to each of the aged warriors, 
the relics of the field of Beder ; and the 
last and meanest of the companions of 
Mahomet was distinguished by the 
annual reward of three thousand pieces. 
One thousand was the stipend of the 
veterans who had fouyht in the first 
battles against the Greeas and Persians ; 
and the decreasing pay, as low as fifty 
pieces of silver, was adapted to the 
respective merit and seniority of the 
soldiers Omar. Under his reign, 
and that of his predecessor, the con- 
querors of the East were the trusty 
servants of God and the people: the 
mass of the public treasure was con- 
secrated to the expenses of peace and 
war ; a prudent mixture of justice and 
bounty maintained the discipline of the 
Saracens, and they united, by a rare 
felicity, the despatch and execution of 
despotism with the equal and frugal 
maxims of a republican government. 
The heroic courage of Ali, * the consum- 
mate prudence of Moawiyah,^ excited 
the emulation of their subjects ; and 
the talents U'hich had been exercised in 
the school of civil discord w^e more 
usefully applied to propagate 1^|aith 
and dommion of the prophet. In the 
sloth and vanity of the palace of 
Damascus, the succeeding princes of 
the house of Ommiyah were alike desti- 
tute of the qualifications of statesmen 
and of Baints.3 Yet the spoils of un- 
known nations Were continually hud at 
the foot of their throne, and the uniform 
ascent of the Arabii^ greatness must 
be ascribed to the ^irit of *the natlfm 
rather than the abilities of their chiefs. 
A large deduction must be allowed for 

s His reifn In Eutyobtui, p. 848. Elmioln, 
p. 61. Abnlpbanglui p. 117. AboUeda, p. 
g. D'HerbeCtrP:89. 

s His xeign in Eutyehiui, p. 844. Elmioia, 
p. 64. AbulphaitglQi, p. 128. Abolfedt, p. 
101. D'Herbetot. n. 686. 

s Their reigns la Eutydilni, tom. 11. p. 860- 
896. Elmaein, p. 68-108. AbulpbangiaiL 
Dynast, iz. n. 124-188. AbnUeda, p. ]^1-141. 
D^H6rbelot.Bibllotb6queOriantalt, p. 681 and 
the psrtieuar artldlM of the OnunlsdsB. , 
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the weakness oflheir enemies. Thebirth 
of Mahomet was fortunately placed in 
the most degenerate and disorderly 
period ofrhe Peftians, the Bomans, and 
the l)arbariau8 of Europe : the empires of 
Trajau, or even of Constantine or Charle- 
magne, would have repelled the assault 
of the naked Saracens, and the torrent 
of fanaticism might have been obscurely 
lost in tlie sands of Arabia. 

In the victorious days of the Roman 

aim of the senate to con- 
fine their councils and legions to a single 
wft*, and completely to suppress a firsf 
enemy before they provoked % hostili- 
ties of a second. These timid maxims 
of policy were disdained by tiie magna- 
nimity or enthusiasm of the Arabian 
caliphs. With the same vigour and 
success they invaded the successors of 
Augustus and those of Artaxerxes ; and 
the rival monarchies at the same instant 
became the prey of an enemy whom 
they had been so long accustomed to 
despise. In the ten years of the ad- 
ministration of Omar, the Saraeens re- 
duced to his obedience thirty-six thou- 
sand cities or castles, destroyed four 
thousand churches or temples of the 
unbelievers, and edified fourteen hun- 
dred mosques for the exercise of the 
religion ^Mahomet. One hundred 
years ^0 his flight from Mecca, the 
arms ^ the reign of his* successors 
extended from India to the Atlantic 
Ocean, over the various and dis^t 
provinces; which may be comprised 
under the napins of, I. Persia ; U. 
Syria ; III, Egypt ; IV, Africa ; and, 
V: Spain. Under this general division, 
I shall proceed to unfold these memor- 
able transactions; despatching, with 
brevjiy the r Anote and less interesting 
conquests of the East, and reserving a 
fuder narrative for those domestic 
countries which had been included 
within the pale of the Roman empire. 
Yet I mnst excuse my own defects by 
a just complaint of the blindness wd 
inBufeiency of my guides. The Greeks, 
so loquacious in controversy, have not 
been anidoua to celebrate tbe triumphs 
of their inemies.* After a century of 

1 Fortbef0venthandeighiho6StuiT,veh8ve 

■cftrceljysny original evidence of the Byianline 


ignorance, the first annals of the Mussul- 
mans were collected in a great measure 
from the voice of tradition. ‘ Among 
the numerous productions of Arabic 
and Persian literature,* our interpreters 
have selected the imperfect sketches of 
a more recent age.’ The art and genius 

hlBtorlanB, except tbe Chionidei of Theophtnei 
(Tlteophanie ConfeiBorlB Okronographla, Or. et 
Lat. cam notiy Jacobi Goar. Farli, 1065, In 
folio), and tbe Abridgment of Nieepboruf 
(Nicephori Patriarchm O.F. Brevfarium His- 
toricum, Or. et Lat. I’atlB, 1648, in folio), who 
both lived in the beginning of tbe ninth cen- 
tury (see Hanckiue de Scriptor. Bysant. p. 200- 
246). Their contemporary, Fhotius, does not 
seem to be more opulent. After praising tbe 
ityle of Nicephorus, be adda, Koi I'Xaff e-iXX- 
•vf i#ri vSi tfi Aersi) 
r^s IfTtfUs rw fvtypsifi, and only complains 
of hiB extreme nrevlty (Fbob. Bibliot. Cod. Ixvl. 
p. 100). Some additiona may be gleaned from 
the more recent histories of Cedrenus and 
Zonaras of the twelfth century. 

^ Tabari, or A1 Tabari a native of Taborei- 
tan, a famous Imam of Bagdad, and the Livy 
of the Arabians, flnlihed hii general history in 
the year of tbe Hegira 802 (a.d. 914X At tbe 
rcQuest of his friendi, he reduced a work of 
80,000 sheets to a more reasonable ilse. But 
bis Anblc original is known only by tbe Persian 
and Turkish versions. Tbe Saracenic history 
of Bbn Amid, or Elmacin, is said to be an 
abridgment of tbe great Tabari (OcUey’s Hist, 
of the Saracens, voF. ii. preface, p. zxzix. and, 
list of authors, D’Berbefot, p. 866, 870, 1014). 

s Besides tbe lists of autbori framed by 
Fiideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 179-189), Ookley 
(at tbe ena of his second volume), and Petit de 
la Croix (Hist, de Oengiscan, p. 525-550), we 
find in the Bibliotbtque Ortentale Twrm, a 
catalogue of two or three hundred Uitories or 
chronicles of the East, of which not more than 
three or four are older than Tabari. A lively 
sketch of Oriental literature is given by Reiske 
(in his Prodidagmata ad HagJi Challfn llbrum 
memorialem ad calcem AWfedn Tabnlm 
SyrUs, LlpsbB, 1776); but bis project and the 
French version of Petit de la Croix (Hist, de 
Timur Bee, tom. L preface, p. xlv) hiye fallen 
to the ground, ^ 

I The particnlar historians and geompheri 
will be oceasiouBlly Introdnced. The fOnr 
following titles represent the Annals wbieh 
have guided me in this general narrative. 
L Annolsf Sviychii, PaMairchte Alomndrfni, 
ob Mwardo Pomkio, Om. 1656, 2 vote, in 4to. 
A pompons edition of an indifferent anther, 
translated by Pocock to gratify the pre^- 
t^an prejudices of his friend Selden. 2. Hu- 
toria Saramiea Geomii ElmaHnL optrd 4 
rMio Thom ^to. Lual Saicmtnm, 

1625. He Is said to have hastfly tnurslated a 
corrupt MS., and bis version Is often delident 
in style and sense. 8. emptndipta 
Vyncutlaruin a Ortgorio AlnAtJwagiOj iaier- 
fHtteJSdirat^Poooekte,ln4to.dm.l66S. More 
useful for the Utwary than the civil history of 
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of history have ever boon unknown to 
the Asiatics they are ignorant of the 
laws of critisism; and our monkish 
chronicles of the same period may be 
compared to their most popular works, 
which are never vivified by the spirit 
of philosophy and freedom. The Ori- 
ental library of a Frenchman’ would 
instruct the most learned mufti of the 
East; and perhaps the Arabs might 
not find in a single historian so cmar 
and comprehensive a narrative of their 
own exploits as that which will be de* 
duced in the ensuing sheets. 

1. In the first year of the first caliph, 
xnvuianof Ucutcnant Oaled, the 
Pwiu. Sword of (>od, and the 

. scourge of the infidels, 

advanced to the banks of the Euphrates, 
and reduced the cities of AnW and 
Jlira. Westward of the rums of Baby* 
Ion, a tribe of sedentary Arabs 
fixed themselves on the verge of the 
desert ; and Hira was the seat of a race 
of kings who had embraced the Chris- 
tian religion, and reigned above six 
hundred years under the shadow of the 
throne of Persia.^ The last of the 

ths East. 4, Abutfeda Annalcs Moskmici oA 
Am. Ihjira ccccvi. a Jo. Jac. MAu, In 4to. 
Upsia, 1754. The best of our Chronicles, both 
for the original and rerslon, yet bow far below 
the name of Abulfeda. we know that he 
wrote at Hamah, in the fourteenth centuir. 
The three former were Christians of the tenth, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries; the two first, 
natives of Egypt ; a Melchite patriarch, and a 
Jacobite scribe. 

^ M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. | 
pref. p. six. ssj has characterised, with truth | 
and knowledge, the two sorts of Arabian his* 
torlans~the dry annslist, and the tumid and 
flowery orator. 

® Aiolipthdque Orlentale, mu’ M. D’Herbelot, 
in folio, raris, 1097. Forftne character of the 
respectable anthor, consult his friend Thevenot 
(Voyages dn Levant, part 1. chap. 1). Hii work 
is an agreeable miaceilany, which must gratify 
every tute ; kut I never can digest the alpha- 
betloal order ; and I find him more latlafactory 
in the Persian than in the Arabic bisto^. The 
recent supplement from the papers of MM. 
Viidelon end Oalland (in folio, La Haye, 1779) 
is of a different cast, a medley of teles, ptovexbL 
and Chinese entiquities. i 

® Pocook will explein the chronology (Sped - 1 
men Hist. Arabum, p. 66-7Q, D’AnvUle the; 
geography (rEupbtate et le Tigre, p. 125). of 
the dynasty of the Almondars. The English 
scholar understood more Arabic than the mufti 
of Aleppo (Ockley.vol. li. p. 84); the French 
geographer is equally at home in every age and 
every OUmite of the world. 


Mondars* was defeated and slain by 
Calcd ; bis son was sent a captive to 
Medina ; his nobles bowed Wore the 
successor of the propW; the people 
were tempted by tne example and suc- 
cess of their countrymen ; and the caliph 
accepted as the first fniits of foreign 
conquest an annual tribute of seventy 
thousand pieces of gold. The con- 
querors, and even their historians, were 
astonished by the dawn of their future 
greatness: “In the tame year,” says 
Mmacin, “Galed fought many signal 
battles : an immense multitude of ^he 
tofidels was slaughtered; and spoils 
infinite mid innumerable were acquired 
by the victorious Moslems.”* But the 
invincible tCaled was soon transferred 
to the Syrian war : the invasion of the 
Persian frontier was conducted by less 
active or less prndent commanders: 
the Saracens were repulsed with loss in 
the passage of the Euphrates; and, 
though they chastised the insolent pur- 
suit of the Magians, their remaining 
forces still hovered in the desert of 
Babylon.+ 

The indignation and fears of the 
Persians suspended for a 
moment their intestine cadeita. 
divisions. Bythounani- 
mous sentence of the priests and nobles, 
their Queen Arzema was dflQOsed ; the 
sixth of t|io transient usur]!^, who 
had arisen and vanished in three or 
four years since the death of Chosroes ; 
and the retreat of Heraclius. Her tiara 
was placed on the head of iTczdegerd, 
the grandson of Chosroes: and the same 
era, which coincides with an astrono- 
mical period,’ has recorded i;l*e fall of 

1 Fecit et Cbaled plarimaln hoc anno prmlia, 
ia qaibQi vlceriint AusUmi, Im- 

meneft multitudlne oeelift ^lla inflUta et 
innameia rant oacti (Hist. Bancesica, p. 20). 
The Christian annalist slides into the natiraal 
and compendious term of iifMehi, and I often 
adopt (I nope without scandu) this character 
iiUo mode of eapsesrion. 

> A cyris of 120 years, the and of wUob an 
tntercalaTy month of ,80 days inppiled the use 
of qnr Bissextile, and*reitored the IntegrKy of 
the solar yat in a greet terohttion tof 1440 
yean this intenalation wm snooesslvely re- 
moved from the flxat to the twelfth month; 

* Eiehhom and SUvestredeSacy have written 
on the obicnre history of the Mondan.— M. 

t Compare throughout Malcolm, voL li. p 
;8(I.~M • 
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tho Sagsauiiui dynasty and Iho religion 
of ^roaster.* The youth and inex- 
Ijerionci^of thi p)rinee, he was only 
fifteen years of age, declined a perilous 
encounter : the royal standard was de- 
livered into the hands of his generd 
Rustam ; and e remnant of thirty thou* 
sand regidar troops was swelled in 
truth, or in opinion, to one hundred 
and twenty thousand suh'ects, or allies, 
of the great king. The Moslems, 
whose number* were reinforced from 
twelve to thirty thousand, had pitched 
ticir cariip in the plains of Cadesia : * 
and their line, though it consisted if 
fewer men, could produce mdtesofe/iers, 
than the unwieldy host of the infidels. 
1 shall here observe what i must often 
repeat, that the charge of tho Arabs 
was not, like that of the Greeks and 
Romans, the effort of a firm and com- 
pact infantry : their military force was 
chiefly formed of cavalry and archers ; 
and the engagement, which was often 
interrupted and often renewed by single 
combats and flying skirmishes, mi^t 
be protracted without any decisive 
event to the continuance of several 
days. The periods of the battle of 
Cadesia' wore distinguished by their 
peculiar appellations.' The first, from 

but Hyjie and Freret are involved In a profound 
uontrop^, whether the twelve, or only eii;dit 
of thdlTchanges were accomp^shed before the 
era of Yezdegerd, which le unanimously fixed 
to the Idth of June, a .d (:32. How laboriously 
does the curious sidrit of Europe explore the 
darkest and most distant antiquities (Hyde, de 
Religione l^ersarum, o 14-18, p. 181*211. Freret 
in the Uka. de I'Acaddmie des Inscriptions, 
tom. xvi.p. 283*267)1 

* Niue days after the death of Mahomet 
(7lh JiAe, A.0. 632), we find the era of Yezde- 
gerd Ifitb June, A.D. 632 and hii accession 

‘ ed beyond the end of the first 
loeisore oonld not therefore 

the caliph Omar; and these 

unqueitionable dates overthrow the thoughtless 
%dieonology of AbulpfaaTaglui. Bee Ockley’t 
Hilt, of the Saracens, vol. 1. p. 136. 

Cadesia, says the Nubian geographer (p. 
121), is, in tnOrgine solltudlnis, 61 leagues from 
Bagdad, and two itations from Cqfa. Otter 
(Voyage, tom^ i. p. tea) reckons IS leagues, and 
obierrei, the jOiee ii supplied with dates 
■ad water. 

* The keiQDt tTunffi (Price, p. 105) has a 
strange account of an ettbasiy to Yesdegerd. 
The Osjpntal blitqrians take neat delight in 
^e embassies, which give toem an oppor- 
tunity of displtyUtg their Ailafic eloquence, - 

Ml 


the well-timed appearance of six thou- 
sand of the Syrian brethren, was de- 
nominated the day of succour. The 
day of concussion might express the 
disorder of one, or pemam of both, of 
the contending armies. Tho third, a 
nocturnal tumult, received the whim- 
sical name of the niglit of harking^ from 
the discordant clamours, which were 
compared to tho inarticulate sounds of 
the fiercest animals. The morning of 
the succeeding day* determined the 
fate of Persia ; and a seasonable whirl- 
wind drove a cloud of dust against the 
faces of the unbelievers. /The clangor 
of arms was re-echoed to tlie tent of 
Rustam, who, far unlike the ancient 
hero of his name, was gently reclining 
in a cool and tranquil shade, amidst 
the baggage of his camp, and the train 
of mules that were laden with gold and 
silver. On the sound of danger ho 
started from his couch ; but his flight 
was overtaken by a valiant Arab, who 
caught him by the foot, struck off his 
head, hoisted it on a lance, and in- 
stantly returniuj; to the field of battle, 
carried slaughter and dismay among 
the thickest' ranks of the Persians. The 
Saracens confess a loss of seven thou- 
sand five hundred mcn;t and the 
battle of Cadesia i.s justly described by 
tho epithets of obstinate and atrocious.’ 
The standard of the monarchy was 
overthrown and captured in the field— 
a leathern apron of a blacksmith, who 
in ancient times bad arisen the deliverer 
of Persia; but this badge of horoio 
poverty was disguised, and almost con- 
cealed, by a profusion of precious 
gems.® After this victory the wealthy 
province of Irak, or Assyria, Submitted 
to tho caliph, and his conquests were 


i Atrox, cootumax, ] 
are the well-chosen expi 
of Abulfeda (Beiske, p. 69). 

D’Herbelot, Bibliotb5que Orlentale, p. 207, 
848: 


* The day of coimorants, or, according to 
mother reading, the day of leinforcenesti. It 
was the n^H which was called the nlf^t of 
snarling. Price, p. IK—M. 

t Ac^ng to MalcoliD’s authbittlei only 
three thousand ; bnt he adds, ’'This is the 
report of Mohammedan historians, who have 
a disposition to the wonderful, in re- 
lating the first actions of the falthfuL” YoL L 
p. 139.-M. 
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firmly establiBhod by the speedy foun- 
dation of Bassora,* a place which ever 
oommauds the trade and navigation of 
the Persians. At the distance of four- 
score miles from the Gulf, the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris unite in a broad and 
direct current, which is aptly styled 
the river of the Arabs. In the midway, 
between the junction and the mouth of 
these famous streams, the new settle- 
ment was planted on the western bank: 
the first colony was composed of eight 
hundred Moslems ; but the influence of 
tho situation, soon reared a flourishing 
and populous capital The air, though 
excessively hot, is pure and healthy : 
tho meadows are filled with palm trees 
and cattle ; and one of tho adjacent 
valleys has been celebrated among the 
four paradises or gardens of Asia. 
Under the first caliphs the jurisdiction 

Fosndttioaof of this Arabian colony ex- 
tended over the southern 
provinces of Persia : the city has been 
sanctified by the tombs of the com- 
panions and martyrs ; and the vessels 
of Europe still frequent the port of 
Bassora, as a convenient station and 
passage of the Indian trade. 

After the defeat of Cadesia, a country 
iMkofUadaya. intersected by rivers and 
A.D. S37. canals might have oppwed 

an insuperable barrier to the victorious 
cavalry ; and the walls of Ctesiphon or 
Madayn, which had resisted the batter- 
ing rams of the Romans, would not 
have yielded to the darts of the Sara- 
cens. But the flying Persians were 
overcome by the klief, that the last 
day of their religion and empire was at 
hand ; the strongest posts were aban- 
doned byvtreachcry or ^pwardice ; and 
the king, with a part of his family and 
treasures, escaped to Holwan at the 
foot of the Meuian hills. In the third 
month after the battle, Said, the 

- Tbe reader may latisfy himself on the sub 
]eet of Baisora by oonsultlng the following 
writers: Oeograpb. Rubiens. p. 121. D’Her- 
Mot, Btbliotbtqua OrlenUde, p. 192. D'As- 
viUe, L'Enpbiate et 1e Tigre, p. 180, 133, US. 
BayniL Hist. Pbllosopbique dei deux Indee, 
tom. U. p. 92-100. voyagM di Pietro della 
Valle, tom. i?.> 370-891. Be TsTemier, tom. 
I. p. 840-247. 1 m Tbevenot, tom. ii. p. 646*684. 
^ter, tom. IL p. 46-78. De Niebobr, tom. 
Up. 178-199 


lieutenant of Omar, passed tbe Tigrli 
without opposition ; tho capital was 
taken by assault ; an(^ the df^ordcrly 
resistance of the people gave a keener 
edge to the sabres of tlic Moslems, who 
shouted with religious transport, *‘This 
is the white palace of Chosroes ; this is 
the promise of the apostle of God ! ” 
The naked robbers of tho desert were 
suddenly enriched beyond the measure 
of their hope or knowledge. Each 
chamber revealed a^^new treasure 
secreted with art, or ostentatiously dis- 
played ; the gold and silver, the variov.i 
)vardrobes oud precious furniture sur- 
passed (says Abulfeda) the estimate of 
fancy or numbers ; and anpther histo- 
rian defincr. the untold and almost 
infinite mass, by tbe fabulous computa- 
tion of three thoosands of thousands of 
tliousands of pieces of gold.' Some 
minute though curious facts represent 
the contrast of riches and ignorance. 
From the remote islands of tho Indian 
Ocean a large provision of camnhor’ 
had been imported, which is employed 
with a mixture of wax to illuminate the 
palaces of the East. Strangers to the 
name and properties of that odoriferous 
gum, the Saracens, mistaking it for 
salt, mingled the cam];>hor in their 
bread, and were astonished at the 

1 Mente vlx potmt nnmerove co^r^endi 
quanta spoUa ..... OMtris cesierlntr^Abul- 
feda p. 69. Yet I itiU luipect, that tbe 
extravagant numben of Elmecin may be tbe 
error, not of the text, but of the version. The 
best translators from tbe Gnek, for Instance, I 
find to be very poor aritbmetlclani.* 

> The camphor-tree grows in China and 
Japan; but many hundredweight of those 
meaner lorti are exchanged for a single pound 
of the more precious gum of Borite and 
Bumatn (Raynal, Hist. FbUoeemh. tom. L p. 
862-865. Bictionnalrst^l’Hist. Haturelle par 
Bomare. Miller'i Gardener's Bictioii)^). 
These may be the Islands of tbe first climate 
from whence the Anblacs imported thdr 
camphor (Oeograpb. Mub. p. 84, 86, D'Berf> 
belot, p. 232). 

* Ockley (Bist of Saracens, vol, I. p. 230) 
translate! In the same manner three thousand 
i^lioD of ducats. Sea ForeteFs "V^me- 
tanlirn’* ouveUed, voL IL p. 462 ; who makes 
this innocent doubt of Gibbon, in which ae to 
the amount of the plunder I venture to concur, 
a grave charge of inacenruy and dlirespect to 
tbe memory of Erpeniui. 

Tbe FenUn authorities of Price, p. 122, mike 
tbe booty worth three hundred and thirty 
mlllioni sterling I— M. 
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bittemeu of the taste. One of the are composed of bricks baked in the 
apartments of the palace was decorated sun, and joined by a cement of the native 
with a laipet $li silk} sixty cubits in bitumen. The name of Cufa * describes 
length} and as many in broodth : a a ' habitation of reeds and earth ; bat 
paradise or garden was depictured on the importance of the new capital was 
the ground : ^ the ftowerS} fruitS} and supported by the numberS} wealth} and 
shrubS} were imitated by the figures of spirit, of a colony of veterans ; and 
the gold embroidery} and the colours of their licentiousness was indulged by 
the precious stones; and the ample the wisest caliphs, who were apprehen- 
square was encircled by a variegated sive of provoking the revolt of a hun* 
and verdant border.* The Arabian dred thousand swords : Ye men of 
general per8ua(%d his soldiers to re- Cafa,*’ said Ali, who solicited their aid, 
linquish their claim, in the reasonable you have been always conspicuous by 


iwpe me eyes oi i<ne caupn wouia 
be delighted with the splendid won^ 
manship of nature and industry. Re- 
gardless of the merit of art, and the 
pomp of royalty, the figid Omar 
divided the prize among his brethren 
of Medina : the picture was destroyed ; 
but such was the intrinsic value of the 
materials, that the share of Ali alone 
was sold for twenty thousand drams. 
A mule that carried away the tiara and 
cuirass, the belt and bracelets of 
Ghosroes, was overtaken by the pur- 
suers; the gorgeous trophy was pre- 
sented to the commander of the faith- 
ful ; and the gravest of the companions 
condescended to smile when they be- 
held the white beard, the hairy arms, 
and the uncouth figure of the veteran, 
who w^uvested with the spoils of the 
GrcalTOing.’ The sack of Ctesiphon 

Fmmdation of was followed by its deser- 
tion and gradual decay. 
The Saracens disliked tlie air and situa- 
tion of the place, and Omar was 
advised by his general to remove the 
seat of government to the western side 
of th# Euphrates. ^ In every age the 
foundation and ruin of the Assyrian 
cities has i>een Asy and rapid; the 
cdfintry is destitute of stone and 
^timber : and the most solid structures * 

1 See Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 
870, 877. 1 may credit the fact, without beliov- 
ing the prophecy. ^ ^ ^ 

*>* The moat coualdenble rulna of Assyria are 
the tower of Belua, at Babylon, and the hall of 
Choaroea, at Ctesiphon : they have been 
by that vain and curious traveller Fiutio della 
VaUe(tum. L p. 718-718, 7Sl-786).t 

♦ Compare Price, p. 122.— M. 

t The beat modern account is that of 
daudittslUcbiBsq. TwpM^ipiOB^brion. 
|hoilon,1818.-'lt 


yourvaiour. lou connucrea me rer- 
lian king, and scattered his forces, till 
yon had taken possession of his inherit- 
ance.” This mighty conquest was 
achieved by the battles of Jalula and 
Nehavend. After the loss of the 
former, Yezdegerd fled from Holwan, 
and concealed his shame and despair 
in the mountains of Farsistan, from 
whence Cyrus had descended with his 
equal and valiant companions. The 
courage of the nation survived that of 
the monarch : among the hills to the 
south of Ecbatana or Hamadan, one 
hundred and fifty thonsaud Persians 
made a third and final stand for their 
religion and country ; and the decisive 
battle of Nehavend was styled by^ the 
Arabs the victory of victories. If it be 
true that the flying general of the 
Persians wae stopped and overtaken in 
a crowd of mules and camels laden 
with honey, the incident, however 
slight or singular, will denote^ the 
luxurious impediments of an Oriental 
army.* 

The geography of Persia is darkly 
delineated by the Greeks conqueitof 
and Latins ; but the most ^ 
illustrious of her cities 
appear to be more ancient than the in- 
vasion of the Arabs. By the reduction 
of Hamadan and Ispahan, of Caswiu, 
Tauris, and Rei, they gradually ap- 
proached the shores of the Caspian Sea: 
and the orators of Mecca might applaud 

1 Consult tbo article of Covfiih in the 
Blbllotheque of D'Herhelot (p. W7, 278), and 
Uie Moomi volume of Ockley’s History, paHicu- 

p. 40 and 

2 See the article of la O'Hcrbelot, 

p. 007, 008; and Voyages en Tunjuie et ea 
Perse, par Ofter, tom. 1. p. 101.* 

* Midcoha TOh i. p. 111.— H 
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the success and spirit of the faithful, 
who had already lost sight of the north- 
ern bear, and had almost transcended 
the bounds of the habitable world. ^ 
Again turning towards the West and 
the Roman empire, they repassed the 
Tigris over the bridge of Mosul, and, 
in the captive provinces of Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, embraced their vic- 
torious brethren of the Syrian army. 
From the palace of M;idayn their 
Eastern progress was not less rapid or 
extensive. They advanced along the 
Tigris and the Gulf ; penetrated 
tiiroogh the passes of the mountains 
into the valley of Estachar or Perso- 
polis; and profaned the last sanctuary 
of tho Magian empire, Tlie grandson 
of Chosroes was nearly surprised among 
tho falling columns and mutilated 
figures ; a sad emblem of the past and 
present fortune of Persia he tied 
with accelerated haste over the desert 
of Kirman, implored tho aid of the 
warlike Segestans, and sought a 
humble refuge on the verge of the 
Turkish aud Chinese power. But a 
victorious army is insensible of fatigue: 
the Arabs divided their forces in the 
pursuit of a timorous enemy ; aud the 
caliph Othman promised the govern- 
ment of Chorasau to the first general 
who should enter that large and popu- 
lous country, the kingdom of the 
ancient Bactrians. The condition was 
accepted ; tho prize was deserved ; tlie 
standard of Mahomet was planted ou 
tho walls of Herat, Mcrou, and Balch ; 

1 It Is in such a style of ignorance and 
wonder that the Athenian orator describes tlio 
Arctic couciuests of Alexander, who never 
advanced b|j;yond the shores of the (kspian. 
* afKrci rijs eU»y> 
fiivtii, hh, irdfns ftihifrnftu. 

cltincs contra Ccesi])lio7iteoi, tom. iii. p. 554, 
edit. Gr<ec. Orator. Itciske. This memorable 
cause was pleaded at Athens, Olyinp. caii. 3, 
(before Christ 330), in the autumn (Taylor, 
prsefat. p. 370, &u.), about a year after the battle 
of Arbela ; aud Alexander, in the pursuit of 
Darius, was marching towards Hyrcanla and 
Baetriana. 

3 We are indebted for this curious particular 
to the Dpasties of Abulpharagius, p. 110 ; but 
it is needless to prove the- identity of Estachar 
Md Femepolis (D’Herbelot. p. 827) ; and still 
more needless to copy the drawings and 
descriptions of Sir John Obatdin, or Corneille 
le Bruyn 


and tho successful loader neither halted 
nor reposed till his foaming cavalry 
had tasted the waters of the Uxus. In 
the public anarchy, tne iudepondout 
governors of tho cities and castles ob* 
tained their separate capitulations; tlic 
terms were granted or imposed by the 
esteem, the prudence, or the compas- 
sion, of the victors ; and a simple pro- 
fession of faith ostablislied the distinc- 
tion between a brother and a slave. 
After a noble defence^ Harmozau, the 
prince or satrap of Ahwaz and Susa, 
was compelled te surrender his persw 
ai;id bis state to the discretion of tlie 
caliph ; and their interview exhibits a 
portrait of tho Arabian uianners. In 
the preseuci, and by tho command, of 
Omar, the gay barbarian was despoiled 
of his silken robes embroidered With 
gold, and of his tiara bedecked 
with rubies and emeralds. ‘‘ Are you 
now sensible,” said tho conqueror to 
his naked captive, ‘‘are you now 
sensible of the judgment of God, and 
of the difierent rewards of infidelity 
and obedience?” “Alas!” replied 
Hamiozan, “I feel them too deeply. 
In the days of our common ignorance, 
we fought ;with the weapons of tho 
flesh, and my nation was superior. 
God was then neuter: since he has 
espoused your quarrel, you Ime sub- 
verted our kingdom and rCTgiun.” 
Oppressed bj this painful dialogue, the 
Persian complained of intolerable thii'st, 
but discovered some apprehension lest 
he should be killed whilst he was 
drinking a cup of water. “ Be of good 
courage,” said the caliph, “ your life is 
safe till you liavo drank this Wj^ter : ” 
the crafty satrap accepted the assur- 
ance, and instantly dashed the vase 
against tho ground. Omar would h&vo 
avenged the deceit; but his companions 
represented tho sanctity of an oath,* 
and the speedy conversion of Harmozau 
entitled him not only to a free pardon, 
but even to a stipend of two thousand 
pieces of gold. The administration of 
Persia was regulated by an actual 
survey of the people, the cattle, and 
the fruits of the earth;* and this 

1 After ike conquest of Penis, Ihet^bsnei 
UUwin Oy/tft/tf 
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monument, which attests the vigilance 
of the caliphs, might have instructed 
the phil^pheraof every age.^ 

The flight of Yezdegerd had carried 
D«ui»f tm ‘h® 0xu8, md 

iMtunft as far as the Jaxartes. 
A.D. 651. rivers® of ancient and 
modern renown, which descended from 
the mountams of India towards the 
Caspian Sea. Ho was hospitably eu> 
tertained by Tarkhan, prince of Far- 
gana,3 a fertile province on the Jaxartes: 
the king of Samarcand, (With the Turk- 
ii^ tribes of Sogdiana and Scythia, 
were inoved by the lamentations and 
promises of the fallen monarch > and he 
solicited, by a suppbant embassy, the 
more solid and powerful friendship of 
the emperor of Chiiia.< The virtuous 
Taitsoug,5 the first of the dynasty of 
the Tang, may be justly compared with 
the Antoniucs of Koine: nis people 
enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and 
peace ; and Ills dominion was aclmow- 
ledued by forty-four hordes of the 
barbarians of Tartar 3 r. His last garri- 
ions of Cashgar and Khoten mainlined 
a frequent intercourse with their neigh- 
bours of the Jaxartes and Oxus; a 


dtayftip^fcu trdrav rnt ht' antrot tUouftim' 
iyiviTo avuyfuipn x«l hSfufm xal 
xd pvii (Chronograph, p. 283). 

^ ^jdfast our meagre relations, 1 must regret 
that D Herbelot has not found and used a 
Persian translation of Tabari, enriched, as he 
says, urith many extracts from the native histo- 
rians of the Ghebers or Magi (Bibliotbeque 
Orientale, p. 1014). 

^ 'J'he most authentic accounts of the two 
rivers, the Sihon (Jaxartes), and the Gihon 
(Oxus), may be found in Sherif al Edrisi 
('ieogmpli. Nubiens. p. 138), Abulfeda (De- 
scrii>t. Cborasau.'in Uudsou, tom. iii. n. 2:0, 
Abulgbazi Khan, who reigned on their banks 
(Hist. G6noaipgique Ves Tatau, p, 32, 57, 700), 
aiSl the Turkish fieographer, a MS. in the 
king of France’s library (Kxameu Critique des 
• Uistoriens d’ Alexandre, p. 104-300). 

3 The territory of Fergana is described by 
Abulfeda, p. 70, 77. 

4Eo redogit angustiarum cundem regent 
exaulem, ut Turcici regie, et Sogdiani, et 
Sinensis, auxilia missis Uteris imploraret 
(Abulfed. Anna!, p. 74). The connection of the 
Persian and Chinese history is illustrated by 
Freret (M^m. de I'Acad^mio, tom. xvl. p. 245- 
255) and de Guignus (Hist, des Huns, tom. I p. 
54-59), and for the geography of the borders, 
tom. li p. 1-43. 

B m Slhica, p. 41-46, in the third part of 
th^Belatiuns Curtouses of Theveuot 


recent colony of Persians had intro" 
duoed into China the astronomy of the 
Magi; and Tuiteong might be alarmed 
by the rapid progress and dangerous 
vicinity of the Arabs. The influence, 
and perhaps the supplies, of China re- 
vived the hopes of Yezdegerd and the 
zeal of the worshippers of fire ; and he 
returned with an arnjy of Turks to 
conquer the inheritance of his fathers. 
The fortunate Moslems, without un- 
sheathing their swords, were the 
spectators of his ruin and death. The 
grandson of Chosroes was betrayed by 
his servant, insulted by the seditious 
inhabitants of Moron, and oppressed, 
defeated, and pursued, by his krbarian 
allies. He reaelied the banks of a river, 
and oflbred his rmgs and bracelets for 
an instant passage in a miller’s boat, 
Ignorant or insensible of royal distress, 
the rustic replied, that four drams cf 
silver wore the daily profit of his mill, 
and that he would not suspend his 
M’ork unless the loss were repaid. In 
this moment of hesitation and delay, 
the last of the Sassanian kings Wiis 
uvertakeu and slaughtered by the 
Turkish cavalry, in the nineteenth year 
of his unhappy reign. His sou Firouz, 
a humble client of the Chinese em- 
peror, accepted the station of captain 
of his guards ; and the Magian worship 
was long preserved by a colony of loyal 
exiles in the province of Bucharia.t 
His grandson inherited the regal name ; 
but after a faint and fruitless cuter- 

rise, he returned to China, and ended 

is days in the palace of Sigan. The 
male line of the Sassanides was extinct; 

1 1 have endeavoured to harmonise the 
various norrativqi of Jiamacio (Uis^ Saracen, p. 
.37}, Abulpluuragius (Dynast, p. 116), Abulfeda 
(Annal. p. 74, 79), and D’Herbelot (p. 485). The 
end of Yexdegerd was not only unfortunate but 
obscure. 

* TJic account of YezdegenVs death in the 
Habuib ’usseyr and Itouzut uz/uiTa (Price, p. 
162) is much more probable. On the demand 
of the few dhirems, he offered to the miller hii 
sword and royal girdle, of inestimable value. 
This awoke the cupidity of the miller, who 
murdered him, and threw the body into the 
stream.— M. 

t Firoux died leaving a son called Nl-ni-eha 
by the Chinese, probably Names. Yezdegttd 
had two sons, Fitoui and Bgliratt' St.miB| 
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but the female captivea, the daughters 
of Persia, were given to the conquerors 
in servitude, or marriage ; and the race 
of the caliphs and Imams was ennobled 
by the blood of their royal mothers.* 
After the fall of the Persian king- 
nucoBqnait ^0™* 

orTnnioxim. divided the temtones of 
A.n 710. Saracens and of the 


Turks. This narrow boundary was 
soon overleaped by the spirit of the 
Arabs ; the governors of Chorasan ex- 
tended their successive inroads ; and 
one of their triumphs was adorned with 
the buskin of a Turkish ^ueen, which 
she drooped in her precipitate flight 
beyond the lulls of Bochara.^ But the 
final conquest of Transoxiana,^ as well 
as of Spain, was reserved for the 
glorious reign of the inactive AValid ; 
and the name of Catibah, the camel 
driver, declares the origin and merit of 
his successful lieutenant. While one of 


his colleagues displayed the first Mo- 
hammedan banner on the banks of the 


Indus, the spacious regions between 
the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Caspian 
Sea, were reduced by the arms of 
Catibah to the obedience of the prophet 
and of the caliph.^ A tribute of two 


^ The two (laughters of Tezdegerd married 
Hassan, the ion of All, and Mohammed, the 
80 S uf Abubeker ; and the first of these was 
the father of a numerous progeny. The 
daughter of Phirouz became the wife of the 
caliph Walid, and their son Yezid derived bis 
genuine or fabulous descent from the Cho.sroe8 
of Persia the Ciesars uf Home, and the Chagane 
of the Turks or Avars (D'Herbelot, Bibliot, 
Orientale, p. OS. 487). 

^ It was valued at 2000 pieces of gold, and 
was the prize of Obeidollah, the son of Ziyad, 
a name afterwards infamous by the murder of 
Hosein (Ockley's History of the Saracens, vol 
ii. p. 142, 14A His brother falem wus accom- 
panied by his wife, the first Arabian woman 
(a.D. 680) who passed the Oxus : she borrowed, 
or rather stole, the crown and Jewell of the 
princem of the ^gdiani (p. 231, 282). 

A part of Abulfeda’i geography ii translated 
by Greaves, inserted in Hudson's collection of 
the minor geographers (tom. ill.), and entitled, 
Hescriptio Chprasniin et Mamralnahr<Bf id 
eit, re^onnm extra fluvium, Oxum, p. 80. The 
same of Tram-oxiana, softer in sound, equiva- 
lent in sense, is aptly used by Petit de la Oroix 
(Hist de Gongiscan, Ac.), and some modem 
Orientalists, but they are mistaken in ascribing 
it to the writers of astiquitv. 

* The conquests of Catibah are faintly marked 
by Elmacin (IHsi. Saracen, p. 84), O'Herl^ot 
(Hiblfot. Orient. Ckstbaht Sammnd KaliAX 


millions of {uooes of gold was imposed 
on the infidels ; their idols were burnt 
or broken; the Mussn'man ^ief pro- 
nounced a sermon in the new mosque of 
Carizme; after several battles, the 
Turkish hordes were driven baOk to 
the desert ; and the emperors of China 
solicited the friendship of the victorious 
Arabs. To their industry, the pro- 
sperity of the province, the Sogdiana 
I of the ancients, may in a great measure 
I bo ascribed ; but the afivantagcs of the 
I soil and climate had been understood 
land cultivated since the reign 'of tire 
i^acedonian kings. Before the inva- 
sion of the Saracens, Carizme, Bochara, 
and Samarcand, w^ere rich an(i populous 
under the ytke of the shepherds of the 
north.* These cities were surrounded 
with a double wall; and the exterior 
fortification, of a larger circumference, 
inclosed ijhe fields and gardens of the 
adjacent district. The mutual wants 
of India and Europe were supplied by 
the diligence of the Sogdian merchants ; 
and the inestimable art of transforming 
linen into paper, has been diffused from 
the manufacture of Samarcand*over the 
western world.* 

II. No sooner had Abubeker restored 
the nnity of faith and 
government, than he dc- s^u. 
spatched a circular letter 
to the Arabio/i ” In the A^jame 

of the most merciful God, to tho rest of 
the true believers. Health and happi- 
ness, and tho mercy and blessing of 
God be upon you. I praise the most 
high God, and I pray for his prophet 
Mahomet. This is to acquaint you, 

and de Gnlgnes (Hist, dei Huns, tom. i. p. 53, 

i A curious description of Sar..arcand is In- 
sert(Kl in the Bibliotheca Arablco-Hlspaua, 
tom. i. p. 208, Ac. The librarian Casirl (tom 
11. 9) relates, from credible testimony, that 
paper was first Imported from China to Samar- 
cand, A. H. 80, and inwfried, or rather intro- 
duced, at Mecca, A. H. 88. The JSscurial 
library contains paper MSS. as old os the fourth 
or fifth century of the Hegira. 

* The manuscript Arabian and Fenian 
writen ffl the royal library contain very cir- 
camstaniiai details on the contest between tho 
Persians and Arabians. M.St« Martin (leclined 
this addition to the work of Le Bean, as ex- 
tending to too great length. St. MtrUo, vol. 
ii.p.8m-M. * 
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that 1 intend to send the trne believers 
into Sjrria’ to take it out of the hands 
of the iifidels.! And I would have you 
know, that the lighting for religion is 
on act of obedience to M.” His mes- 
sengers returned with the tidings of 
pious and martial ardour which they 
had kindled in every province ; and 
the camp of Medina was successively 
filled with the intrepid bauds of the 
Saiiacuns, who panted for action, com- 
plained of th<#heat of the season and 
tlie scarcity of provisions, and accused 
V^ith impatient murmurs the delays of 
the caliph. As soon as their numbers 
were complete, Abubeker ascended the 
hill, reviewed the men, the horses, and 
the arms, and poured fdth a fervent 
prayer for the success of their under- 
taking. In person, and on foot, he 
accompanied the first day’s march ; and 
when the blushing leaders attempted 
to dismount, the caliph removed their 
scruples by a deelaration, that those 
who rode, and those who walked, in the 
service of religion, were equally meri- 
torious. His mstructions' to the chiefs 
of the Syrian army were inspired by 
the warlike fanaticism which advances 
to seize, and affects to despise, the 

1 A separate history of the conquest of Syria 
lias been composed by A1 Wakidi, cadi of 
Bagdad, vho was bom a.d. 748, and died a.i>. 
822 Jirlikewiie wrote the conquest of Egypt, 
of Jnarbekir, &o.* Above 4he meagre and 
recent chronicles of the Arabians, A1 Wakidi 
has the double merit of antiquity and copious- 
ness. His tales and traditions afford an artless 
picture of the men and the times. Yet his 
narrative is too often defective, trifling, and 
improbable. Till something better shall be 
found, his learned and spirited interpreter 
(OcklOT, in his history of the Saracens, vol. L 
p. 21-f42) will not deserve the petulant animad- 
version of Reiske (Prodidagmata ad Hagii 
ChalifM Tabttias, p. ^). I am sorry to think 
that the labours of OcUey were consummated 
in a ]ail (see his two prefaces to the first vol 
. A.P. 1708, to the second, 1718, with the list- of 
authors at the end). 

3 The instructions, Ac., of the Syrian war, 
are described by A1 wakidi and Ockley, tom. L 
p. 22-27, Ac. In the sequel it is necessary to 
contract, and needlels to quote, their circum- 
stantial narrative. My obUgations to others 
shall be notic^ 

* M. Hamaker hM clearly shown that neither 
of these works can be asdib^ to A1 Wakidi : 
they ue not older than the end of the eleventh 
eentuly, or later than the middle of the four- 
teenth. Fnefat. in (pc. Auct. Lib. de Sv- 
pognatione Memiflddis, o. is. ? — M. 

VOL II 


objects of earthly ambition. ^*Be- 
member/' said the successor of the 
prophet, that you are always jn the 
presence of God, on the verge of death, 
m the assurance of judgment, and the 
hope of paradise. Avoid injustice and 
oppression ; consult with your brethren, 
and study to preserve the love and con- 
fidence of your troops. When you 
fight the battles of the Lord, acquit 
yourselves like men, witliOut turning 
your backs ; but let not your victory 
be stained with the blood of women or 
children. Destroy no palm-trees, nor 
bum any fields of com. Cut down no 
fruit-trees, nor do any mischief to 
cattle, oniy such as you kill to eat. 
When you make any covenant or 
article, stand to it, and be as good as 
your word. As you go on, you will 
nnd some religious persons who live re- 
tired in monasteries, and propose to 
themselves to serve God that way : let 
them alone, and neither kill them nor 
destroy their monasteries:^ and you 
will find another sort of people, that 
belong to the synagogue of Satan, who 
have shaven crowns be sure you 
cleave their skulls, and give them no 
quarter till they either turn Moham- 
medans or pay tribute.” All profane 
or frivolous conversation, all dangerous 
recollection of ancient quarrels, was 
severely prohibited among the Arabs : 
in the tumult of a camp, the exercises 
of religion were assiduously practised ; 
and the intervals of action were em- 

^ Notwithstanding ibis pteeepi, M. Pauw 
(Reeberches sur lei Egyptiens, tom. 11. p. 122, 
edit. Lausanne) represents the Bedouins as the 
implaeable enemies of the Chiiitlin monks. 
For my own part, I am more Indlned to suspect 
the avarice of llm Arabian robbery and the pre- 
Indices of the Gftman philosopher.* 

< Even in the seventh centniy, the monks 
were generally laymen : they wore their hair 
long and dishevelled, and snaved their heads 
when they were ordained priests. Tlie droular 
tonsure was sacred and mysterious : It eras the 
crown of thorns ; but it was likewise a royal 
diadem, and every priest was a Ung, Ac. 
(Thomsssln, Discipline de ITgllss, tom. L p* 
721-768, dspeciidly p. 7S7, 788). 

* Several modem travellers Faaakerley, 
in Walpole's Travels in the East, voL zl. p. 
S71), give very amusing aoconnts of the ieraw 
on wuch the monks of Mount Sinai live with 
the neighbouring Bedouins. Subh, piobablyr 
was their relstlve state in older times, wherever 
the Arab retained his Bedouin hablts.—M. 

3e . 
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ployed in payer, meditation, and the 
study of the Koran. The abuse, or 
even the use, of wine was chastised by 
fourscore strokes on the soles of the 
feet, and in the fervour of their primitive 
zeal, many secret sinners revealed their 
fault, and solicited their punishment. 
After some hesitation, the command of 
the Syrian army was delegated to Abu 
Obcidah, one of the fudtives of Mecca, 
and companions of Mahomet; whose 
zeal and devotion were assuaged, with- 
out beinff abated, by the singular mild- 
ness ana benevolence of his temper. 
But in all the emergencies of war, the 
soldiers demanded the superior genius 
of Caled ; and whoever might be the 
choice of the prince, the Sword of Ood 
was both in fact and fame the foremost 
leader of the Saracens. He obeyed 
without reluctance he was consulted 
without jeajousy; and such was the 
spirit of the man, or rather of the times, 
that Caled professed his readiness to 
serve under tiio banner of the faith, 
though it were in the hands of a child 
or on enemy. Glory, and riches, and 
dominion, were indeed promised to the 
victorious Mussulman ; but he was care- 


fully instructed, that if the goods of 
this life were his only incitement, they 
likewise would be his only reward. 

One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, 
BUmAfBum. Cultivated lands to 
the eastward of the Jor- 


dan, had been decorated by Roman 
vanity with the name of Arabia ;* and 
the first arms of the Saracens were 


justified by the semblance of a national 
right. The country was enriched by 
the various benefits of trade ; by the 
vij^ilance of the emperors it was covered 
with a lino^of forts ; andjbhe populous 
cities of Gerasa, Philadelphia, and 
Bosra^^ were secure, at least from a 


1 Hule Arabia est conserta, ex alio latere 
Kabathdi contlgua, opima varietate com- 
merclorum, castilMue oppleta validis et cas- 
teflis, quK ad npellendos gentium yiclnarum 
ezeursoB, lolioitudo pervlgil veterum per op- 
portunoB laltas erezlt et cautus. Ammian. 
Karcellin. ziv. 8. Belaod. Palestln. tom. L p. 


> With Geiaiaand Philadelphia, Ajnmlanns 
piaiBee the lortlllGationB of iloara, flnuitate 
eautlBBiinai. They deserved the same praise 
to theiioje of Abulfeda (TaboL Syriss, p. i)9), 
♦ (Snmn u. 60 .-^. 


surnrise, by the solid structure of their 
wads. The last of these cities was the 
eighteenth station from Medina: the 
road was familiar to tfte caravans of 
Hojaz and Irak, who annually visited 
thisplenteous market of theprovince and 
the desert : the perpetual jealousy of 
the Arabs had trained the inhabitants 
to arms; and twelve thousand horse 
could sally from the gates of Bosra, an 
appellation which signifies, in the Syriac 
language, a strong tower of defedee. 
Encouraged by their first success 
against the open towns and fiying parties 
ot the borders, a detachment of fou^ 
thdusand Moslems presumed to summon 
and attack ihe fortress of Bosra. They 
wore oppressed by the numbers of the 
Syrians ; they were saved by the pre- 
sence of Caled, with fifteen hnnared 
horse: he blamed the enterprise, re- 
stored the battle, and rescued his friend, 
the venerable Serjabil, who had vainly 
invoked the unity of God and the pro- 
mises of the apostle. After a short re- 
pose, the Moslems performed their 
ablutions with sand instead of water 
and the morning prayer was recited by 
Caled before they mounted on horse- 
back. Confident in their strength, the 
people of Bosra threw open their gates, 
drew their forces into the plain, and 
swore to die in the defence ot ^leir re- 
ligion. But a religion of peace in- 
capable of witiistanding the fanatic cry 
of “Fight, fight ! ParaSisc, paadise !” 
that re-echoed in the ranks of the Sara- 
cens ; and the uproar of the town, the 
ringing of bells,^ and the exclamations 

who describes this dty, the metropoUs of 
Hawran (Auranitis), four days’ loumm from 
Damascus. The Hebrew etymology 1 learo 
from Belaud, Palestln. tom. 11. p. 6(16. 

1 The apostle of a deseft, and m anny, was 
obliged to allow this ready succedaucum fbr 
water (Koran, c. ill. p. 66, c. v. p. 83) ; but the 
Arabian and nrsian casuists have embarrassed 
his free permission with many niceties and 
distinctions (Reland de Kelig. Mohammed. 1. i. 
p. 82, 88. Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. tv.). 

s The belJjt rung / Ocklev, voU 1. p. 88. Yet I 
much doubt whether this expressiou can be 
justifled by the text of A1 Wakidl* or the 

* This history is now considered not to be 
the genuine work of A1 Wakidl. St. Martin, 
vol. X. p. 213. According to Ockleys transla- 
tion of the articles of Jerusalinn, the Ghdstiani 
“were not to ring, but only toll their mQs. ' 
Hist, of the Sar., vol. i. p. 2Z0.-M 
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o! th^priests tnd monks, increased the 
dismay and disorder of the Christians. 
With the loss of two hundred and thirty 
men, tlH Arab# remained masters of the 
field ; and the ramparts of Bosra in ex- 
pectation of human or divine aid, were 
crowded with holy crosses and conse- 
oratod banners, Toe governor Eomanus 
had recommended an early submission : 
despised by the people, and degi’aded 
from his ofilcc, ho still retained the 
desire and opportunity of revenge. In 
a nocturnal iufhrview, he informed the 
enemy of a subterraneous passage from 
Isis house under the wall of the city; 
the son of the caliph, with a* hundred 
volunteers, were conunittedto the faith 
of this new ally, and their successful 
intrepidity gave an easj^ entrance to 
their coiupauious. After Calcd hiul 
imposed the terms of servitudo and 
tribute, tlie apostate or convcil; avowed 
in the asscml)ly of the people his meri- 
torious treason; " renounce^ your 
society,” said Eomanus, both in this 
world, and the world to come. And I 
deny liim that was crucified, and who- 
soever worships him. And 1 choose 
God for my Lord, Islam for mv faitli, 
Mecca for my temple, the Moslems for 
my brethren, and Mahomet for my 
prophet : who was sent to lead us into 
the right M'ay, and to exalt the true 
rcligioi)i. in spite of those who join 
partfcrs with God.” • 

The conquest of Bosra, four days’ 
Blest of jo^roey from Damascus,* 

Danijoui. eucouragcd the Arabs tK) 
A.D. tss. the ancient capital 

of Syria.* At some distance from the 


practiqi of the times. Ad Ormcoe, says the 
feamen Ihicange (Glossar. med. et inflm. 
Grajcitat, tom. I. i».-774) campanarura usus 
Berks transit*et etiatnnum rarissiniuB est. 
ThV oldest example which he can And in the 
ByaanUne wtltersis of the year 1040; but the 
di^enetlauB protend, that they introduced bolls 
at Constantinople in the ninth century. 

1 Damascus is amply described by the Rhei^ 
al Bdrlrd (Geograph. Nub. p. 116, 117) i.and Irjs 
translator, Sionita (Appendix, o. 4) ; Abulfeda 
(Tabula Syriss, p. 100); SchuUons (Index Geo- 
graph, ad Vlt. Saladin.) ; D'Herbelot (Bibllot. 
Orient, p. 201) ; Tbevenot (Voyage du Levant, 
part 1 p. «88^) ; Maundreil (Journey Irom 
Aleppo to Jerusalem, pw iSSWSO) ; and P^k 
(Description of the East, vol. 11. P. 117427). ; 

s.NoblUs8imaeifltaa,ityf Justin. Acoor^ 
to the Oriental tmUtiops, it VM uMv this 


w^alls, they encamped among the groves 
and fountains of that delicious terri- 
tory,* and the usual ojption of the Mo- 
hammedan faithf of tribute or of war, 
was proposed to the resolute oitizons, 
who had been lately strengthened by a 
reinforcement of five thousand Greeks. 
In the decline, os in the infancy of the 
military art, a hostile defiance was 
frequently olfercd and accepted by the 
generals themselves :* many alonco wiis 
shivered in the plain of Damascus, and 
I the personal prowess of Caled was signa- 
lised in the first sally of the besieged. 
After an obstinate combat, he had over- 
thrown and made prisoner one of the 
Christian leaders, a stout and worthy 
antagonist. Ho instantly mounted a 
fresh horse, the gift of the governor of 
Palmyra, and pushed forwards to tlio 
front of the battle. “ Repose yourself 
for a moment,” said his friend Derar, 
“ and permit me to supply your place ; 
you are fatigued with fighting with 
this dog.” “ 0 Derar I ” replied the 
indefatigable Saracen, “we shall rest 
in the world to come. He that labours 
to-day shall rest to-morrow,” With 
the same nnabateti ardour, ^led 
answered, encountered, and vanquished 
a second champion ; and the heads of 
his two captives who refused to abandon 
their religion were indignantly hurled 
into the midst of the city. The event 
of some general and partial actions re- 


abrahsm or Semimmls. Joseph. Antiq. Juil. 
1. 1 c. 6, 7, p. 24, 29, edit. Havercamp. Justin, 
ixxvi. 2. 

‘ "EJk yhf, ufuti, mf rtXir dXrM, 
mI rif rrjf 'Evar Mm rh hpay 

tetl fttylrrni Xiyv* ji Jxxwf 

tuH9Q.f»^ let itfM atti hH* fttyihi, 

Kal IfS* *a) 

rorxuwv (iKih, yVl 

tc. Jnlian. epist. xxlv. p. 892. These splendid 
Dpithels are occasioned by the fli?s of Damascus, 
Df whidi the author sends a hundred to his 
friend Sempion, and this rhetoiical theme is 
inserteil by Petavlus, 8i)aiihoim, Ac., (p. 890- 
39^ among the genuine episUes of Julian. 
How could they overlook that the writer Is an 
Inhabitant of Damascus (he thrice allii^, that 
tills peculiar fig grows only wttp a dty 
which Julian never entered or applied? 

t Voltaire, whocasts a keen and Uvely glanw 
over the surface of WBlOTy,^has betm struck 
with the resemblance of the first Moajema and 
tbe heroes of the Iliad; the siege cd W ud 
that of Diiaascui (Hilt. (Ua<ieJi,io«f 1. pk liS.) 
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dttcod the Datuftseettos to a closer de- 
fence: bat a messenger whom they 
dropped from the walls, returned with 
the promise of speedy and powerful 
succour, and their tumultuous joy con- 
veyed the intelligence to the camp of 
the Arabs. After some debate it was 
resolved by the generals to raise, or 
rather to snspena, the seige of Da- 
mascus, till they bad given battle to 
the forces of the emperor. In the re- 
treat, Caled would have chosen the 
more perilous station of the rear-guard ; 
ho m^estly yielded to the wishes of 
Abu Obeidah. But in the hour of 
danger he flew to the rescue of his com- 
jianion, who was rudely pressed by a 
sally kof six thousand horse and ten 
tliousand foot, and few among the Chris- 
tians could relate at Damascus the cir- 
cumstances of their defeat. The im- 
portance of the contest required the 
junction of the Saracens, who were dis- 
persed on the frontiers of Syria and 
Palestine ; and I shall transcribe one of 
the circular mandates which was ad- 
dressed to Amrou, the future conqueror 
of Egypt. *4n the name of the most 
merciful God : from Caled to Amrou, 
health wd happiness. Know that thy 
brethren the Moslems design to march 
to Aiznadin, where there is an army of 
seventy thousand Greeks, who purpose 
to come against us, f Aey may fx- 

tinffHUh the light of Ood with titeir 
mouths ; but God preserveth his light in 
spite of the infidds, ' As soon therefore I 
as this letter of mine shall be delivered | 
to thy hands, come vdth those that are 
with thee to Aiznadin, where thou 
shalt find us if it please the most high 
God.” Tjie summons was cheerfully 
obeyed, and the forty-five thousand 
Moslems, who met on the same day on 
the same spot, ascribed to the blessing 
of Providence the effects of their activity 
and zeeX, 

About four years after the triumphs 
of the Persian war, the repose of Heroc- 
lius and the empire was again disturbed 

1 These words ana text of the Koraa,e. ix. 
82, bd. 8. Like oarfjmatlei of the lastoentuiy, 
the Moslems, on every familiar or important 
occasion, spoke thelangnageof their Scriptures ; 
a style mon natural in their mouths than the 
Uehiew idiom, traniplaated into the oUmate 
anddlaliotofMtMii. 


by a new enemy, thd tf:)Wer of whOM 
religion was more strongly 
felt, than it was clearly AUudin. 
understood, by the Chritt- 
tians of the East. In his palace of 
Constantinople or Antioch, he ^ Was 
awakened by the invasion of Syriui the 
loss of Bosra, and the danger of Damas- 
cus.* An army of seventy thousand 
veterans, or new levies, was assembled 
at Hems or Emesa, under the command 
of his general Werdaq : ' and these 
troops, consisting chieny of cavalry^ 
might be indifferently styled either 
Syrians, or Greeks, or Romans : 8$- 
fiixns, from the place of their birth or 
warfare ; \^reeks, from the religion and 
language of their sovereign ; and /?o- 
manSf from ibe proud appellation which 
was still profaned by the successors of 
Constantine. On the plain of Aiznadin, 
as Werdan rode on a white mule de- 
corated with gold chains, and sur- 
rounded with ensigns and standards, 
he was sarprised by the near approach 
of a fierce and naked warrior, who had 
undertaken to view the state of the 
enemy. The adventurous valour of 
Derar was inspired, and has perhaps 
been adorned, by the enthusiasm of his 
age and country. The hatred of the 
Christians, the love of spoil, and the 
contempt of danger, were the ruling 
passions of the audacious Sarab^n ; and 
the prospeeb of instant death ^ould 
never shake his religious confidence, or 
ruffle the calmness of his resolution, or 
even suspend the frank and martial 
pleasantry of his humour. In the most 
nopeless enterprises, ho was bold, and 
prudent, and fortunate : after innumer- 
able hazards, after being th«ice a 

1 The name of Werdax Is unknown to Theo 
phanes ; and, though It mightT belong ta an 
Annenlan chief, liai very little of a Greek as- 
pect or sound. If the Bysantlne hiatorianB 
nave mangled the Oriental names, the Arabsf 
in this instance, likewise have takM ample re- 
venge on their enemies. In transpoelng tlie 
Greek character from right to left, might they 
not produce, from the familiar appellation of 
AuArew, cometbiog like the anagram ITerdanft 

* It is dflBealt here to neondls the Persian 
anthoritiei of Major Price with the Anddan 
writen coniuUed 1^ Gibbon. 

t Vardan li an AimenUn name.^ 11 Bt. 
Martin eonjaetum that ha waiof tfinMami* 
IMiiaa fleas voL iL p. I0S.-K. 
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prisoQOT in the lunds of the infidels, customed to vanquish,” During two 
be still gurvived to relate the achieve* successive engagements, his temperate 
ments, and to fajoy the rewards, of the firmness sustained the darts of the 
Syrian conquest. On this occasion, his enemy, and the murmurs of his troops* 
single lance maintained a flying fight At length, when the spirits and quiven 
against thirty Romans, who were de- of the adverse line were almost ex- 
tuchod by Werdan ; and, after killing hausted, Caled gave the signal of onset 
or unhorsing seventeen of their number, and victory. The remains of the Im- 
Derar returned in safety to his applaud- perial army fled to Antioch, or Cmsarca, 
ing brethren. When his rashness was or Damascus ; and the death of four 
mUdly oensurqd by the general, he hundred and seventy Moslems was 
excused himself with the simplicity of compensated by the opinion that they 
a soldier. *'Kay,” said Derar, 1 did had sent to hell above fifty thousand of 
ibt begin first : but they came out ,to the infidels. The spoil was inestim- 
take me, and I was afraid, that God able; many banners and crosses of gold 
should see me turn my back : and in- and silver, precious stone, silver and 
deed I fought in good ^rnest, and gold chains, and innumerable suits of 
without doubt God assist^ me against the richest armour and apparel The 
them ; and had I not been apprehensive general distribution was postponed till 
of disobeying your orders, i should not Damascus should be taken ; but the 
have come away as 1 did ; and I per- seasonable supply of arms became the 
ceive already that they will fall into instrument of new victories. The 
our hands.” In the presence of both glorious intelligence was transmitted 
armies, a venerable Greek advanced to the throne of the caliph ; and the 
from the ranks with a liberal offer of Arabian tribes, the coldr-'st or most 
peace ; and the departure of the Sara- hostile to the prophet's mission, were 
cens would have been purchased bv a eager and importunate to share the 
gift to each soldier, of a turban, a robe, harvest of Syria, 
and a piece of gold ; ten robes, and a The sad tidings were carried to Da- 
hundred pieces to their leader; one mascus by the speed of fhiAnta 
hundred robes, and a thousand pieces grief and terror ; and the 
to the caliph. A smile of indignation inhabitants beheld from 
expre^d the refusal of Caled. Ye their walls the return of the heroes of 
Christian dogs, you know ^ouroption— Aiznadin. Amrou led the van at the 
the Koran, the tribute, or the sword, head of nine thousand horse: the bands 
We are a people whose delight is in of the Saracens succeeded each other 
war, rather than in peace; and we in formidable review; and the rear was 
despise your pitiful alms, since we shall closed by Caled in person, with the 
be speeally 'masters of your wealth, standard of the black eagle. To the 
your families, and your persona.” Not- activity of Derar he entrusted the com* 
withs&ndmg this apparent disdain, he misdon of patrolling round th<^ity with 
WM deeply conscious of the public two thousand fiorse, of scouring the 
d^er ; thOle who had been in Persia, plain, and of intercepting all succour or 
a^had apen the armies (d Chosroea,. intelligence. The wt of the Arabian 
confessed that they never beheld a more chiefs were fixed in their respective 
formidable array. the superiority stations before the seven gatesof DamM- 
of the enemy, the artful Saracen derived cus; and the siege was renewed with 
a fresh incentive of courage: **You fresh vigour and confidenceu Tbeart» 
see before you,” said he, **the united the labour, the military engines, of the 
force of the limans ; you cannot hope Greeks and Romans' are seldom to be 
to escape, but yon may conquer Syria found in the simple, though auocesifnl 
in a single day. The event depends on operations of the Saracens; it was 
your (Rscipline and pa^noe. Reserve sufficient for them to invest a oily with 
yoursdra till the eyehing. Itwuin srms, rather than with trenches; to 
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attempt a stratagem or an assault ; or 
to expect the progress of famine and 
discontent. Damascus would have ac 
(juicscod in the trial of Aiznadin, as a 
dual and peremptory sentence between 
the emperor and the caliph : her cour- 
age was rekindled by the example and 
authority of Thomas, a noble Greek, 
illustrious in a private condition by the 
alliance of Hcraclius. * The tumult and 
illumiiiatiou of the night proclaimed 
the design of the morning sally ; and 
the Christian hero, who afl'ceted to des- 
pise the enthusiasm of the Arabs, em- 
ployed the resource of a similar super- 
stition. At the principal gate, in the 
sight of both armies, a lofty crucifix 
was erected; the bishop, with his 
clergy, accompanied the march, and 
laid the volume of the New Testament 
before the image of Jesus; and the 
contending parties were scandalised or 
edified by a prayer, that tlie Son of 
(lod would defend liis servants and 
vindicate his truth. The battle raged 
with incessant fury ; and the dexterity 
of Thomas, ‘ an incomparable archer, 
was fatal to the boldest Saracens, till 
their death was revenged by a female 
heroine. The wdfo of Aban, who had 
followed him to the holy war, embraced 
her expiring husband. “ Happy,” said 
she, “nappy art thou, my dear : thou 
art gone to thy Lord who first joined 
us together, and then parted us as- 
under. 1 M’ill revenge thy death, and 
endeavour to the utmost of my power 
to come to the place where thou art, 
because I love thee. Henceforth shall 
UO man ever touch me more, for I have 
dedicated myself to the service of God.” 
Without a groan, without a tear, she 
washed the corpse of her husband, and 
buried him with the usual rites. Then 
grasping the manly weapons, which in 

I Vanity jffompted the Arabs to believe, that 
Thomas was the son-in-law of the emperor. 
We know the children of Heraclius by his two 
wives ; and his oKpwf daughter woold not have 
married in exile at Samsacus (see Duoange, 
yam. Bysaotia* p. 118, 119). Had be been leas 
«ii|toui, I might only suspect the legitimacy 

9 At Wakidi (Oeklef, p. 101) layi “with 
poisoned atrowi but this savage invention is 
10 repngnsat to the pinetice of the Greeks and 
Homans, that I must snipect. on this ocossion, 
'the malSTolsiit credulity of the Ssraceni. 


her native land she was accustomed to 
Mield, the intrepid widow Aban 
sought the place where his murderer 
fought in the thickest of the battle. 
Her first arrow pierced the hand of his 
standard-bearer ; her second wounded 
Thomas in the eye ; and the fainting 
Christians no longer beheld their en- 
sign or their leader. Yet the generous 
champion of Damascus refused to with- 
draw to his palace^, bis wound Wiis 
dressed on the rampart; the fight was 
continued till the evening ; and the 
^ians rested on their arms. In tht 
silence of ( the night, the signal was 
given by a stroke on the great bell ; the 
gates were thrown open, and each gate 
discharged an impetuous column on the 
sleeping camp of the Saracens. Caled 
was the first in arms ; at the head of 
four hundred horse ho flew to the post 
of danger, and the tears trickled down 
his iron cheeks, as he uttered a fervent 
ejaculation j “0 God, who never 
slccpest, look upon thy servants, and 
do not deliver them into the hands of 
tlieir enemies. ” The valour and victory 
of Thomas were arrested by the pre- 
sence of the Sword of Ood; with the 
knowledge of the peril, the Moslems 
recovered their ranks, and charged the 
assailants in the flank and rear. After 
the loss of thousands, the Chrj^ian 
general retreated with a sigh of despair, 
and the pursuit of the sarooens was 
checked by the military engines of the 
rampart. 

After a siege of seventy days,* the 

1 Abalfeda allows only seventy days for the 
siege of Damascus (Annul. Moslem, p. /i7, vers. 
Seiske); hut Elmacin, who mentis this 
opinion, prolongs the term to six months, and 
notices toe use of balMd by thcuSaraceoi (Hist. 
Saracen, p. 25, 82). Even this longer period 
is iniuffldent to fill the Intervif between the 
battle of Aiinadin (July, 4.0. 688) and the ac^. 
cessioD of Omar (2Ath July, A.D. C^4), to whose 
reign the conquest of Damascus li unanimOuslf 
ascribed (A1 Wakidi, spud Oekley, vol. 1. p. 
115. Abulf^aragitts, Dynask p. 112, ven. 
Docook)-* Perhaps, as in the Trojan war, the 
operationB were interrupted by exoqrsions and 
detaobmeuti, till the last leventy days of the 
liege. 

* M. 8t. Martin givee Tumday, the 88rd 
AaguM, 684 , w the moet probable date of the 
daatU of Abnbeker, '*wltbrat Mngi^nfident 
that it was aleo the date Of the taking ol 
Damasons, which nevertheless most have neen 
conquered by the Arabs about the same time. 
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patience, and perhaps the provisions, of 
fPk the Damascenes were ex- 

ty'SsS Md* ii'iusted ; and the bravest 
“a1d!*M 4“‘ submitted 

to the hard dictates of 
necessity. In the occun’ences of peace 
and war, they had been taught to dread 
the fierceness of Caled, and to revere 
the mild virtues of Abu Obeidah. At. 
the hour of midnight, one huudrc(i 
fhosen deputies of tlie clergy and 
people were ilttroduced to the tent of 
that voneral)lc commander. He re- 
•ceived and dismissed them with cour- 
tesy. They returned with a written 
agreement, on the faith of t companion 
of Mahomet, that all hostilities should 
cease; that the volunttry emigrants 
might depart in safety, with as much 
as they could carry away of their 
eflects ; and that the tributary subjects 
of the caliph should enjoy their lands 
and houses, with the use and possession 
of seven churches. On these terms, 
the most respectable hostages, and the 
nearest to his camp, were delivered into 
Ids hands: his soldiers imitated the 


moderation of their chief ; and he en- 
joyed the submissive gratitude of a 
people whom he had rescued from des- 
thiction. But the success of the treaty 
had relaxed their vigilance, and in tlio 
same moment the opposite quarter of 
the^city was betrayed /nd taken by 
assault. Aparty of ax hundred Arak 
had opened the eastern gate to a more 
inexorable foe. “No quarter,” cried 
the rapacious and sanguinary Caled, 
“nojmanter to the enemies of the 
Lord his trumpets sounded, and a 
toTTint of Christian blood was poured 
down tlte streets of Damascus. When 
he reachiLthe fiiurch of 8 t. Mary, he 
tas dSWshed and provoked by the 
poaccfunwpectof his companions; their 
* swords were in the scabbard, and they 
were surrounded by a multitude of 
priests and monks. Abu Obeidah 
saluted the general: “God,” said he, 
“has delivers the city hito my hands 
by way of surrender, and has saved the 


It appears evidjsnt, from the teBttmooy of all 
the AnbfaiU autbon, that the news of the 
cepture of Damascus, cooquered under the 
reign Of Abobeker, mu not Known in Arabia, 
tiif tliat of Omar ; vOl. sL p. 218.-M. 


believers the trouble of figliting.” 
“And am I not,” replied the indignant 
Caled, “ am / not the lieutenant of the 
commander of the faithful? Have I 
not taken the city by storm? The 
nnbelievors shall perish by the sword. 
Fail on.” The hungry and cruel Arabs 
would have obeyed the welcome com- 
mand ; and Damascus was lost, if the 
benevolence of Abu Obeidah had not 
been Bupprtod by a decent and 
dignified firmness. Tlirowing himself 
between the trembling citizens and the 
most eager of the barbarians, he adjured 
them by the holy name of God, to re- 
spect his promise, to suspend their fury, 
and to wait the determination of their 
chiefs. The chiefs retired into the 
church of St. Mary ; and after a 
vehement debate, Caled submitted in 
some measure to the reason and autho- 
rity of his colleague ; who urged tho 
sanctity of a covenant, the advantage as 
w'cll as the honour which the Moslems 
would derive frojn the punctual per- 
formance of their word, and the 
obstinate resistance which they muirt 
encounter from the distrust and despair 
of the rest of the Syrian cities. It was 
agreed that the sword should be 
sheathed, that the part of Damascus 
which had surrendered to Abu Obeidah, 
should be immediateljr entitled to tho 
benefit of its capitulation, and that the 
final decision should be referred to tho 
justice and wisdom of tho caliph.^ A 
large majority of the people accepted 
the terms of toleration and tribute ; and 
Damascus is still peopled by twenty 
tliousand Christians. But the valiant 
Thomas, and the free-born patriots 
who had fought under bis banner, em- 
braced the wternative of poverty and 
exile. In the adjacent meadow, a 
numerous encampment was formed of 
priests and laymen, of soldiers and 
citizens, of women and children ; they 
collected, with haste and terror, their 
most precious movables: and aban- 
doned, with loud lamentations, or silent 


i It appears from Abalfeda (p. 12M t&d 
Slmadn (;>. 82), that this (listlnetioD of the two 
larts of Damascus was long remembnett; 
hough not always respected, by the Moham- 
nedon soverdgns. ^ likewise ButyekVai 
AnnaL tom. lip. 879,380,388). 
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anguish, their native homes, and the 
pleasant banks of the Pharphar. The 
inflexible soul of Caled was not touched 
by the spectacle of their distress : he 
disputed with the Damascenes the pro- 
perty of a magazine of com ; endea- 
voured to exclude the garrison from the 
benefit of the treaty ; consented, with 
reluctance, that each of the fugitives 
should arm himself with a sword, or a 
lance, or a bow ; and sternly declared, 
that, after a respite of three days, 
they might be pursued and treated as 
the enemies of the Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth com- 

hnnitoftht pleted the ruin of the 
exiles of Damascus. A 
nobleman of the city, of the name of 
Jonas,* was betrothed to a wealthy 
maiden ; but her parents delayed the 
consummation of his nuptials, and their 
daughter was persuadea to escape with 
the man whom she had chosen. They 
corrupted the nightly watchmen of the 
gate Eeisan ; the lover, who led the 
way, was encompassed by a squadron 
of Arabs ; but his exclamation in the 
Greek tonuue, '*the bird is taken,” 
admonished his mistress to hasten her 
return. In the presence of Caled, and 
of death, the unfortunate Jonas pro- 
fessed his belief in one God and his 
apostle Mahomet ; and continued, till 
the season of his martyrdom, to dis- 
charge the duties of a brave and sincere 
Mussulman. When the city was taken, 
ho flew to the monastery, where 
Endocia had taken refuge; but the 
lover was forgotten ; the apostate was 
scorned ; she preferred her religion to 
her country ; and the justice of Cale^ 
thoni^ dev to mercy, ref^ to detain 

1 On the fate of these loven, whom he names 
Phocjras and Eudoda, Mr. Hnghes has bttUt 
the Stoge of Damaseos, one of our most popular 
tragediw, and which poswsBes the rare merit of 
blending nature and history, the manners of 
the times and the feelings of the heart. The 
foolish delioacy of the players eompelled him 
to soften the guilt of the hero and toe despair 
of the heroine. Instead of a base lenegido, 
Phoeyas serves the Arabs as an honourable 
ally; instead of prompting their pursuit, he 
flies to thesnoeoir of his oountrymen, and after 
hilling Caled and Detar, Is himself mentally 
wounded, and expires in the presence of 
Eudoda, who professes her resolution to take 
the vdl at Oonstantinople. A frigid eatas- 
trophel 


by force a male or female inhabitant of 
Damascus. Four days was the general 
confined to the city by the obggation 
of the treaty, and the urgent cares of 
his new conquest. His appetite lor 
blood and rapine would have been ex- 
tinguished by the hopeless computation 
of time and distance ; but he listened 
to the importunities of Jonas, who as- 

yet be overtaken. At the^ead of four 
thousand horse, in thc» disguise of 
Christian Arabs, Caled undertook the 
pursuit. They halted only for the^. 
m^ents of prayer ; and their guide 
had a perfect knowledge of the country. 
For a long way the footsteps of the 
Damascenes mere plain and oonspicu- 
ous : they vanished on a sudden ; but 
the Saracens were comforted by the as- 
surance that the caravan had turned 
aside into the mountains, and must 
speedily fall into their hands. In tra- 
versing the ridges of the libanus, they 
endured intolerable hardships, and the 
sinking spirits of the veteran fanatics 
were supported and cheered by the 
unconquerable ardour of a lover. From 
a peasant of the country, they were in- 
formed that the emperor had sent orders 
to the colony of exiles, to pursue with- 
out delay the road of the sea-coast, and 
of Constantinople, apprehensive, per- 
haps, that the soldiers and people^, of 
Antioch mighi be discouraged by the 
sight and story of their sufferings* The 
Saracens were conducted through the 
territories of Gabala ' and Laodicea, at 
a cautious distance from tli.e walls of 
the cities ; the rain was incessant, the 
night was dark, a sinule mountain 
separated them from the Homan army ; 
and Caled, ever anxious foi^the safety 
of his brethren, whispered an orfinoui 
dream in the ear ot his ooftiplnion. 
With the dawn of day, the prflspect 
again cleared, and they saw bedore 

1 The (owns of Qabila sad Laodloes, whloh 
the Anbi paiNd, still exist In a state or deoav 
Afanndi^ p. 11, 12. Poooek, voL it. p* 1$ 
Had not the Christians been overtaken, thej 
most have erossed the Oiontee on some bridge 
in the rixteen miles between Antio^ and m 
sea, and might have the hhA read of 
Constantinople at Alexandria. Theltiniraries 
will represent the directions and distances (m 
146. 148. 681, 682, edit, WeneUng). t 
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them, in a pleasant valley, the tents of 
Damascus. After a short interval of 
repose piYer, Caled divided his 
cavalry into fo£ squadrons, committing 
the first to his faithful Derar, and re- 
serving the last for himself. They 
successively rushed on the promiscuous 
multitude, insufficiently provided with 
arms, and already vanquished by sorrow 
and fatigue. Except a captive, who 
was parooned and dismissed, the Arabs 
enjoyed the sidiisfaction of believing 
that not a Christian of either sex es- 


gold and silver of Damascus was scat- 
tered over the camp, and a loyal wara- 
robe of three hundred load of silk might 
clothe an army of nakeib barbarians. 
In the tumult of the battle, Jouaa 
sought and found the object of his pur- 
suit ; but her resentment was infiamed 
by the last act of his perfidy ; and as 
Eudocia straggled in his hateful em- 
braces, she struck a dagger to her I 
heart Another female, the widow of 
Thomas, and the real or supposed 
daughter of Heraclius, was spar^ and 
released without a ransom : but the 
generosity of Caled was the effect of 
his contempt ; and the haughty Sara- 
cen insulted, by a message of defiance, 
the throne of the Cmsan. Caled had 
penetrated above a hundred and fifty 
mile| into the heart of the Roman pro- 
vince ; he returned to D&mascus with 
the same secrecy and speed. On the 
accession of Omar, the Sword , 0 / Ood 
was removed from the command ; but 
the caliph, who blamed the rashness, 
was odfhpelled to applaud tlie vigour 
and o^duct, of the enterprise. 

Another expedition of the conquerors 
Mr rt will eqwiUy 

• ^ display their avidity and 

their contempt ror the riches of the 
present world. They were infonned 
that the produce and manufactures of j 


that the produce and manufactures of 
the country were annually collected in 
the fair of Abyla,* about thirty miles 


1 Doff iKI XbdM. After letisDebing the 
bsl word, the epithet. My, IdiseovertheAbtts 
of lyisalas between wnsm and HeUopolii : 
the name (AM) ilgnfftei a vinerard) eonenn 
with the litnatlon to Jutify my conjecture (Be- 
IM, Faleytln. tmu. t. p. ft?, tpip. U. p. 68$, 


from the city ; that the cell of a devout 
hermit was visited at tho same time by 
a multitude of pilgrims ; and that the 
festival of trade and superstition would 
be ennobled by the nuptials of the 
daughter of the governor of Tripoli. 
Abikllah, the sou of Jaafar, a glorious 
and holy martyr, undertook, with a 
banner of five hundred horse, the pious 
and profitable commission of despoiling 
the infidels. As he approached the fair 
of Abyla, he was astonished by the re- 
port of the mighty concourse of Jews 
‘ ' tia: . 

of natives of Syria and of strangers 
Egypt, to the number of ten thousand, 
besides a guard of five thousand horse 
that attended the person of the bride. 
The Saracens paused ; “ For my own 
part,” said Abdallah, ‘*1 dare not go 
hack : our foes are many, our danger 
is great, but our reward is splendid and 
secure, either in this life or in the life 
to come. Let every man, acoordinu to 
his inclinaljion, advance or retire.” Not 
a Mnssulman deserted his standard. 
**Liead the way,” said Abdallah to his 
Christian guide, ^^andyoushall see what 
the oompanions of the prophet can per- 
form.” They charged in five squadrons; 
but aftei the first advantage of the 
surprise they were encompassed and 
almost overwhelmed by the multitude 
of their enemies; and their valiant 
band is fancifully compared to a white 
spot in the skin of a black camel.* 
About the hour of sunset, when their 
weapons dropped from their hands, 
when they planted on the verge of 
eternity, they disoovered an approaoh- 
ing cloud of dust, they heard the wel- 
ooine sound of the and^th^ soon 
perceived the Itandard of CSiled, who 

1*1 UB bolder thmKr. Ockley(fol. 1. p. 164), 
who dsrei not insert this flgontfve expreeilon 
in the text, tbongb he oburree in a mwrginal 
note, that the Arabians often borrow their 
limtiei from that uiefnl and faodliar animal. 
The rein-deer may be equally ISmoui In tho 
longe of the Uplandert 
s We heard the tieMf; 10 the Arabs call 

Their ihont of onset, when with loud appeal 

They challenge heaven, as if demanding eoa* 
quest. 

This word. 10 formidable In thebr hdy wsn. M 
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flew to their relief with the utmost, 
speed of his cavalry. The Christians 
were broken by his attack, and slaugh- 
tered in their flight, as far as the river 
of Tripoli. They left behind them the 
^..I■iolls richoH of the fair; the merchan- 
dises that were exposed for sale, the 
money tliat was brought for purcluise, 
the gay decorations of the nuptials, and 
the governor’s daughter, with forty of 
her female attendants. Tlie fruits, 
provisions, and furniture, the money, 
ylate, and jewels, were diligently laden 
the backs of horses, asses, and 
nules ; and the holy robbers returned 
m triumph to Dainnsens. The hermit, 
after a short and angry controversy 
with Caled, declined the crown of 
martyrdom, and was left alive in the 
solitary scene of blood and devastation. 
Syria,* one of the countricH that have 
„ f improved by the 

£uopoui most early cultivation, is 
ear unworthy of the pre- 
ference." The heat of the 
climate is tempered by the vicinity of 
the sea and mountains, by the plenty 
of wood and water ; and the produce 
of a fertile soil affords the subsistence, 
and encourages the propagation, of men 
and auimals. From the age of David 
to that of Heraclius, the country was 
overspread with ancient and flounslung 
cities : the inhabitants were numerous 
and wealthy; and, after the slow 
ravage of despotism and superstition, 
after the recent calamities of the Per- 
sian war, Syria could still attract and 
reward the rapacious tribes of the 
desert. A plain, of ten day’s journey, 

i In the Qeognphy of Abalfeda, the deicrip- 
tioD of Syria, hii native coaLtry, h the most 
interesting and authentic portion. It was 
pablinhed in Arabic and lAUn, Llpsl». 176(5, 
in quarto, with the learned notes of ICocbler 
and llei8ke..and some extracts of geography 
and natural history from Ibn 01 Wardii. 
Among the modern travels, Pooock's Descrip- 
tion of the East (of Byria and Mesopotamia, 
vol, ii. p. 88-209) is a work of superior learning 
and dignity ; but the author too often con- 
founds what he had seen and what he had read. 

^ The praises of DlonysiuB are Just and 
lively. K«l Te» (tu (Syria) waXXw ti 
ivifU l^mn fla Peiiegesl, v. 002, in 
tom. iv. Qeogmph. Minor. Hudson.), loan- 
other place he styles the eouatry ti\vtt«X4v 
( v. SDJf). Hf proccseds to say, 


from Damascus to Aleppo and Antioch, 
is watered, on the western side, by the 
winding course of thciOronWA The 
hills of Libanus and Anti-Libanus are 
planted from north to south, between 
tlio Orniites and the Mediterranean ; 
and the epithet of hoUow (Cmlesyria) 
was applied to a long and fruitful 
valley, which is confined in the same 
direction by the two ridges of snowy 
mountains.’ Among the cities which 
are enumerated by Cirdt-k and Oriental 
names in the geography and conquest 
of Syria, we may distinguish Emesa a* 
If sms, Heliopolis or Bambec, the former 
as the metrupolis of the plain, the latter 
as the capital of the valley. Under the 
last of the (ijicsars, they were strong 
and populous; the turrets glittered 
from afar : an ample space was covered 
wth public and private buildings ; and 
the citizens were illustrious by their 
spirit, or at least by their pride ; by 
their riches, or at least by their luxury. 
In the days of paganism, l)oth Kmesa 
and Heliopolis were addicted to the 
worship of Baal, or the sun ; but the 
decline of their superstition and splen- 
dour has ))ecn marked by a singular 
variety of fortune. Not a vestige re- 
mains of the temple of Emesa, which 
was equalled in poetic style to the sum- 
mits of Mount Libanus,' while theruini 

tlSirct ii rti KiXttfn ri xc) ivfierts 4trXtr« 

ri mI sayrM 

V. 921, 922. 

This poetical geographinr lived in tlifi age of 
AnguetuB, and hie deieriptioii of the world li 
illuBtrated by the Greek eommentaty of Ensta- 
thius, who paid the same compliment to%mer 
and DionymuB (Fabric. Blbllot. Oneo. L iv. c. 
2, tom. ill. p. 21, Ao.). ** • . 

1 The to^gnmhy of the Libanus and AaU- 
Libanui if excellently deiotibed bMtheleaming 
and sense of Eeland (Palestin. tom. 1. p. 811-, 
826 ). ' 
— ^Emesn fastlgla eelsa rentdent. 

Nam diffosi solo latus espUoat; so mbit 
auras 

Turrlbus In ciu'.am nitentibus : Inoola elaris 

Coritudilsacuit . . . 

Denique flammleomo devotl peeton soli 

Vitam agltani Llbauui frondosa caonmina 
turgei 

Et tames his eertant eels! fastlgla ^pU. 
These verses of the Latin versloa'of'EuftM 
Avienus aiw«fanting in the Greek original of 
IMonysius) Id since they are likewise*iin* 
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of Baalbec, invisible to the UTitcrs of 
antiquiy, excite the curiosity and 
wonder* of tWb European : traveller.* 
The measure of the temple is two hun- 
dred feet in length, and one hundred in 
breadth : the front is adorned with a 
double portico of eight columns ; four- 
teen may be counted on either side; 
and each column, forty-five feet in 
height, is composed of three massy 
blocks of stoqg or marble. The pro- 
portions and ornaments of the Corin- 
thian order express the architecture of 
9he Greeks ; but as Baalbec has never 
boon the scat of a monarch, wo are ifba 
loss to conceive how the Expense of 
these magnificent structupcs could be 
supplied by private or municipal liber- 
ality.^ From the conquest of ikmascus 
the Saracens proceeded to Heliopolis 
and Kmesa ; but I shall decline the re- 
petition of the sallies and combats which 
have been already shown on a larger 
scale. In the prosecution of the war, 
their policy was not less effectual than 
their sword. By short and separate 
truces they dissolved the union of the 
enemy; accustomed the Syrians to 
compare thoir friendship with their 
enmity ; familiarised the idea of their 
language, religion, and manners ; and 
exhausted, by clandestine purchase, the 
magazines and arsenals of the cities 
whmh they returned to besiege. They 
aggravated the ransom of the more 
wealthy, or the more obstinate; and 
Chalcis alone was taxed at five thousand 
ounces of gold, five thousand ounces of 
Bilvei^two*thouBand robes of silk, and 
as many figs and olives os would load 
five fhousand asses. But the terms of 
truoe or capitulation were faithfully 
(^served ; ^nd ^he lieutenant of the 

notic^ bj^intathltti, I must, with Fsbrlcius 
, (Biblict. Latin, tom. ill p. 153, edit. UrnestO, 
and against Salmaiini (od VopiKhin, p. 

Stf7, in Hilt. AugusU, ascribe them to the 
fancy, mther than the MSS., of Avienus. 

1 1 am mueh better satiifled With Maundrell i 
slight octavo (Journey, 134-189), than with 
the pompous f^of Jw. Fooock (Description 
of the East, voL li. p. 106*118) ; but every pre- 
ceding account is eclipsed by the maenideent 
desctfptiott and dnwlsgi of MM. Dawkins and 
Wood, who have traasiKjrted Into Engfand the 
iuin8#f Palmyra and Baalbec. 

s llie Orientals essoin the prodigy by a 
Mger-fotling expedient. The edifices of Baal- 
bec were constructed by the fairies or the genii 


caliph, who had promised not to enter 
the walls of the captive Baalbec, ro- 
mained tranquil and immovable in his 
tent till the jarring factions solicited 
the interposition of a foreign master. 
The conquest of the plain and valley of 
Syria was achieved in less than two 
years. Yet the commander of the 
faithful reproved the slowness of their 
progress ; and the Saracens, bewailing 
their fault with tears of rage and re- 
pentance, called aloud on their chiefs 
to lead them forth to fight the battles 
of the Lord. In a recent action, under 
the walls of Emesa, an Arabian youth, 
the cousin of Galcd, was heard aloud to 
exclaim, ^'Methinks I see the black- 
eyed girls looking upon me ; one of 
whom, should she appear in this world, 
all mankind would die for love' of her. 
And 1 see in the hand of one of thorn, 
a handkerchief of green silk, and a 
cjip of precious stones, and she beckons 
me, and calls out, Come hither quickly, 
for I love thee,*’ With tiiese words, 
charging the Christians, he made havoc 
wherever he went, till, observed at 
length by the governor of Hems, he 
was struck, through with a javelin, 

It was incumbent on the Saracens to 
exert the full powers of gattieor 
their valour and enthusi- 
asm against the forces of ’ 
the emperor, who was taught by re- 
peated losses, that the rovers of the 
desert had rmdertaken, and would 
speedily achieve, a regular and per- 
manent conquest. From the provinces 
of Europe and Asia, fourscore thousand 
soldiers were transported by sea and 
laud to Antioch and Cmrea : the light 
troops of theuarmy consistid of sixty 
thousand Christian Arabs of the trilie 
of Qassan. Under the banner of Jab- 
alnh, the last of their princes, they 
marked in the van; and it was a 
maxim of the Greeks, that, for the pur- 
pose of cutting diamond, a diamond was 
the most ofiectual. Heraclius withheld 
his person from the dsmgers of the fiehl ; 
(Hist, de Timour Bee, tom. ill. L v. e. 28. p. 
311,812. Voyage d’Otter, tom. i.p. 83). Wi« 
leu obeurdlty, bat with equal igooniiee, ibal- 
feda and Ibn Ohaukel oseribe them to the 
Sabmeas or Aedltos. Non sunt in omni Sjjyii 
mdificla magnlficentlora bis (Tabula Syrim^ p. 
103 ). 
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but his presumption, or perhaps his 
despondency, suggested a peremptory 
order, that the fate of the province and 
the war should be decided by a single 
battle. The Syrians were attached to 
the standard of Kome and of the cross; 
but the noble, the citizen, tlie peasant, 
were exasperated by the injustice and 
cruelty of a licentious host, who op- 
pressed them as subjects, and despised 
them as strangers and aliens.* A re- 
port of these mighty preparations was 
conveyed to the Saracens in their camp 
of Emeaa ; and their chiefs, though re- 
solved to fight, assembled a council : 
the faith'Of Abu Obeidah would have 
expected on the same spot the clory of 
martyrdom ; the wisdom of C^ed ad- 
vised an honourable retreat to the skirts 
of Palestine and Arabia, where they 
might await the succours of their 
friends, and the attack of the unbe- 
lievers. A speedy messenger soon re- 
turned from the throne of Medina, with 
the blessings of Omar and All, the 
prayers of the widows of the prophet, 
and a reinforcement of eight thousand 
Moslems. In their way they over- 
turned a detachment of Greeks, and 
when they joined at Yermuk the camp 
of their brethren, they found the pleas- 
ing intelligence, that Caled had already 
daeated and scattered the Christian 
Arabs of the tribe of Gassan. In the 
neighbourhood of Bosra, the springs of 
Mount Hermon descend in a torrent to 
the plain of Decapolis, or ten cities ; j 
and the Hieromax, a name which has 
been corrupted to Yermuk, is last, after 
a short course, in the lake of Til)erias.* 
The banks of this obscure stream were 
illustrated t'by a long an/jl* bloody eu- 

1 1 have read lomewhere In Tadtni, or Gro- 
tlni, Subjeetoi babent tranqnam inoa, vilee 
tanquam alienee Some Greek oiHcen taviibed 
the wife, and murdered the child, of their 
Syrian landlord; and Manuel emiled at hli 
undutif nl complalni 

> See fieland, Palestln. tom. i. p. 272, 283, 
tom. it p. 778, 776. Thii learned profenor was 
equal to the ta«k of describing the Holy Land, 
since he was alike oonvenant with Greek ana 
Latin, with Hebrew and Arabian literature. 
The Yermuk, or Hieromax, Is noticed by Cel- 
larini (Geograph Antiq. tom. il p. 382) and 
H'Anville (Gdogmphie Andenne, tom. U p. 
IStjl). The Arabs, and even Abolfeda hlmieu, 
do not seem to rscoguiie the wene of tbdr 
victoiy. 


counter. * On this momentous occasion, 
the public voice, and the modesty of 
Abu Obeidah, restored the comlhaci to 
the most deserving of the Moslems. 
Caled assumed his station in the front, 
his colleague was posted in the rear, 
that the disorder of the fugitives might 
be checked by his venerable aspect and 
the sight of the yellow banner which 
Mahomet had displayed before the walls 
of Chaibar. The last line was ocoupied 
by the sister of Derar, wfch the Arabian 
women who bad enlisted in this holy 
war, who were accustomed to wield t^ 
bevf and the lance, and who in a moment 
of captivity had defended, against the 
uncircumcised ravishen, their chastity 
and religion.^ The exhortation of the 
generals was brief and forcible: ** Para- 
dise is before you, the devil and hell- 
fire in your rear.’* Yet such was the 
weight of the Roman cavalry, that the 
right wing of the Arabs was broken and 
separated from the main body. Thrice 
did they retreat in disorder, and thrice 
were they driven back to the charge by 
the reproaches and blows of the women. 
In the intervals of action, Abu Obeidah 
visited the tents of his brethren, pro- 
longed their repose by remating at once 
the nrayers of two different hours; 
bound up their wounds with his own 
hands, and administered the comfort- 
able reflection, that the infidels partaok 
of their sufferings without partaking of 
their reward. Four thousand and 
thirW of the Moslems were buried in 
the field of battle ; and the skill of the 
Armenian archers enabled levepjiun- 
dred to boast that they had lost an eye 
in that meritorious service. The ittter- 
aus of the Syrian war aoknowledsed 
that it was the hardest andsnoet douot- 
ful of the days which they had seeif. 
But it was likewise the most uecisive * 
many thousands of the Greeks and 
Syrians fell by the swords of the Arabe : 
many were uanghtered, after the de- 

1 Them women wen of the tribe of the 
Htmyarites, who derived their origin from the 
ancient Amalekltei. Their femow wen oe* 
cuitomed to ride on bonehoek, and to fight like 
the Amanmi of old (OcUey, voL L p. 67). 

* Compan Price, p. 7A The eimy Ik the 
Bomam li swollen to 400,000 men, of uhioll 
?ft000peri|hqd.-bf. “ 
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f^at, ill theVtiodft atid mountains ^ 
many^ mistaking the ford, were 
drown^ in the waters of the Yermuk ; 
and however tie bss may be magnified,' 
the Christian writers confess and bewail 
the bloody ^nishment of their sins.* 
Manuel, the^man general, was either 
killed at Damascus, or took refuge in 
the monastery of Mount SinaL An 
exile in the Byzantine court, Jabalah 
lamented the manners of Arabia, and 
his unlucky p^ferenco of the Christian 
cause. 3 He had once inclined to the 
profession of Islam; but in the pil- 
|rimage of Mecca, Jabalah was jjro- 
voked to strike one of his bi^thren, afld 
fled with amazement from the stem and 
equal justice of the caliph. The vic- 
torious Saracens enjoyed at Damascus 
a month of pleasure and repose ; the 
spoil was divided by the discretion of 
Abu Obeidah: an equal share was 
allotted to a soldier and to his horse, 
and a double portion was reserved for 
the noble coursers of the Arabian breed. 

After the battle of Yermuk, the 

of 

jtmuiem. apoearcd in the field ; 

A.D.S87. Saracens might 

securely choose among the fortified 

1 We killed of them, nyi A.bn Obedlah to 
the caliph, one hundred and fifty thousand, and 
made prisoners forty Uiousand (Ockley, vol. i. 
p. 241). As I cannot doubt his veracity, nor 
belidve his computation, I nAst suspect that 
the Arable historians indulged themselves in 
the practice of composing speeches and letters 
for their heroes. 

* Alter deploring the sins of the Christas, 
Theophanei adds (Chronograph, p. 276 ]^ d»irre 
• ’/IjhtiXii* ri/<rrtf» Sjuar rh Itiif 

r«u Kftl ylfVTtti Tp«rtt pfS wwtf 

r*i7 rrpartv i aard ri rgfifiif 

Xi9w(doeehemesn ^UnRdin?}»a) ’Iip/K«v;i;d9, 
»al res nis account 

isitlef and obscure, but he accuses the numbers 
of the eneu^. the adverse wind, and the cloud 
•of dust i (the Bomus) d»rirp#- 

rwsrfircu Htd ris asiMyres erevurcu, 
xal /MXXsmr i<r rd; rriM^ivt rtv 
*hffuxM rtra/ttu Uit Hfhf 

(Chtonogiaph. p. 280). 

it Sea Abulfeda (AanaL Moslem, p. 70,71X 
who transcribei the poetical complaint of Jaba- 
lah himaelf, and lome panegyrical itiaiui of 
an Arabian poet, to whom the chief of Gaiian 
■ent fi^ Oooitaiitiaoplo a gilt of five hundred 
pleMffioldbytlw haBdiol the amkaaiador 
of Omar. 


towns of Syria, the first object of their 
attack. They consulted the caliph 
whether they should march to Oesareu 
or Jerusalem ; and the advice of Ali 
determined the immediate tiege of the 
latter. To a profane eye, Jerusalem 
was the first or second capital of 
Palestine ; but after Mecca and Medina, 
it was revered and visited by the de- 
vout Moslems, as the temple of the 
Holy Land which had been sanctified 
by the revelation of Moses, of Jesus, 
and of Mahomet himself. The son of 
Abu Sophian was sent with five thou- 
sand Arabs to try the first experiment 
of surprise or treaty; but on the 
eleventh day, the town was invested 
by the whole force of Abu Obeidah. 
He addressed the customary summons 
to the chief commanders and people of 
jStia.^ ''Health and happiness to 
every one that follows the right way I 
We require of you to testify that there 
is but one God, and that Mahomet is 
his apostle. If yon refuse this, con- 
sent to pay tribute, and be under us 
forthwith. Otherwise I shall bring 
men against you who love death better 
than you do the driuking of wine or 
eating hog’s flesh. Nor will I ever 
stir &om you, if it please God, till I 
have destroyed those that fight for you, 
and made slaves of your children.” But 
the city was defended on every side by 
deep valleys and steep ascents ; since 
the invasion of Syria, the walls and 
towers had been anxiously restored; 
the bravest of the fugitives of Yermuk 
had stopped in the nearest place of 
refuge; and in the defence of the 
sepulchre of Christ, the natives and 
strangers might feel some sparks of the 
enthusiasm v4iich so fiercely glowed 
in tho bosoms of the Saracens. The 
siege of Jerusalem lasted four months ; 
not a day was lost without some action 
of sally or assault; the military engines 

1 In the name of the cit 7 , the profane pre- 
vailed over the eaeied ; Jermlm was known 
to the devout Chrlstiani (Euwb. de Martyr. 
Paleit. e. xl.); but tbe legal and popular ap- 
pellation of JSlia (the colony of AOlni Hadit* 
aaui)hai passed from the Romans to the Atabe. 
(Beland, Palestis. tom. i. p. 207, tom. it p, 8K. 
FHerbelot, BibUotheque Orientale, Cede, 
889, nia, p. 480). The epithet of It CpdL tfi 
Eoiy, U uied ai the proper name of Jeroiausu 
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incessantly played from the ramparts ; 
and the inclemency of the winter was 
still more painful and destructive to 
the Arabs. The Christians yielded at 
length to the perseverance of the 
bcsiegci’s. The patriarch Sopbrouius 
appeared on the walls, and by the voice 
of an interpreter demanded a confer- 
ence.* After a vain attempt to dis- 
suade the lieutenant of the caliph from 
his impious cnterpiisc, ho proposed, in 
the name of the people, a fair capitula- 
tion, with this extraordinary clause, 
that the articles of security should bo 
ratified by the authority and presence 
of Omar himself. The question was 
debated in the council of Medina ; the 
sanctity of the place, and the advice of 
AH, persuaded the caliph to gratify the 
wishes of his soldiers and enemies ; and 
the simplicity of his journey is more 
illustrious than the royal pageants of 
vanity aud oppression. The conqueror 
of Persia and Syria was mounted on a 
red camel, which carried, besides his 
person, a bag of corn, a bag of dates, a 
wooden dish, aud a leathern bottle of 
water. Wherever he halted, the 
company, without distinction, was in- 
vited to partake of his homely fare, 
and the repast was consecrated by the 
prayer and exhortation of the com- 
mander of the faithful.' But in this 
expedition or pilgrimage, his power 
was exercised in the administration of 
Justice; he reformed the licentious 
polygamy of the Arabs, relieved the 
tributaries from extortion and cruelty, 
and chastised the luxury of the 
Saracens, by despoiling them of their 
rich silks, and dragging them on their 
faces in the dirt. When he came within 
sight of dcrnsalcm, thp caliph cried 
with a loud voice, “ God is victorious. 
0 Lord, give us an easy conquest!” 
and, pitching his tent of coarse hair, 
calmly seated himself on the ground. 
After signing the capitulation, he 
entered the city without fear or pre- 
caution; and courteously discoursed 

^ The singular journey and equipage of Omar 
•re described (besides Ockley, vol. 1. p. IW) by 
Murtadi (Merveillcs de I’Egypte, p. 200 - 202 ). 

* See the explanation of this in Price, with 
tt^^iophecy which was thereby fulfUled. p. 85. 


with the patriarch conf;emlng ’its re- 
ligious antiquities. ‘ ^ophrouius bowed 
before his new master, and secretly 
muttered, in the woi^ of ^Daniel, 
" The abomination of desolation is ill 
the holy place.”" At the hour of prayer 
they stood together iu the church of 
the Eesurrectiou ; but the caliph re- 
fused to perform his devotions, and 
contented himself with praying on the 
steps of the church of Constantine. To 
the pati-iarch ho disclosed his prudent 
and honourable motive, "md 1 
yielded,” said Omar, “ to your requesjb, 
the Moslems of a future age would 
Ivure infringed tlie treaty under colour 
of imitatifig my example.” By his 
command the ground of the temple of 
Solomon was!' prepared for the founda- 
tion of a mosque aud, during a resid- 
ence of ten days, ho regulated the 
present and future state of his Syrian 
conquests. M odi iia might bo jealous, lest 
the caliph should be detained by the 
sanctity of Jerusalem or the beauty of 
Damascus; her apprehensions were 
dispelled by his prompt aud voluntary 
return to the tomo of the apostle.* 

1 The Arabs boast of an old prophecy pre- 
served at Jerusalem, and describing the name, 
the religion, and the person of Umar, the 
future conqueror. By such arts the Jews are 
said to have soothed the pride of their 
foreign masters, Cyrus and Alexander (Joseph. 
Ant. J ud. 1. xi. 9 . 1. 8 , p. 447, 57i)-582). 0 

" T* ^IWuyfM rijf ifn/turtut rs fnth 
AamX rtu wf9^nT§p irrtfi ir riry iyim, 
Theophan. Chronograph, p. 281. This predic- 
tion, which had already served for Antlochus 
and the Romans, was again refitted for the 
present occasion, by the economyUf Sofi^roniuB, 
one of the deepest theologians of the Alonotbe- 
lite controversy. ^ 

According to the accurate survey of 1 )'Ad- 
ville (JDisKertution sur I'aucienne Jerusalem, p. 
42-54), the mosque of UmarT^nlarged and 
embellished by succeeding caliphs, covered lat 
ground of the ancient temple 
fnyi\»v vitv says Phocas), a length' 

of 215, a breadth of 172 Unset. The Nubian 
geographer declares, that this magnificent 
structure was second only in size and beauty to 
the great mosque of Cordova (p. 113), whose 
present state Mr. Swinburne has so elegantly 
represented (Travels into Spain, p. 296-302). 

4 Of the many Arabic tarikhs or chronicles of 
Jerusalem (D'Herbelot, p. 867), Ockley founq 
one among the Focock MSS. of Oxford (vol. i. 
p.257), whid) he has died to supply th#«d«(ee> 
Uve motive of AlWakidl. 
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To athieve «4iat yet remained of the 

cnqurtrtai. Syi^ ^ 
•ppoaBdABtiocb.ba() formed two separate 
ainies ; a chosen detach- 
ment, under Amrou and Yezid, was 
left in the camp of Palestine ; while the 
larger division, under the standard of 
Abu Obeidah and Caled, marched away 
to the north against Antioch and 
Aleppo. The latter of these, the Beriea 
of the Greeks, was not yet illustrious 
as the capital of a province or a king- 
dom ; and the innabitants, by anticipat- 
ing tlieir submission and pleiuling their 
pf verty, obtained a moderate composi- 
tion for their lives and relimon. Bftt 
the castle of Aleppo,’ distinct from the 
city, stood erect on a lo^ty artificial 
mound : the sides were sharpened to a 
precipice, and faced with freestone; 
and the breadth of the ditch might be 
tilled with water from the nciglibour- 
ing springs. After the loss of three 
thousand men, the garrison was still 
equal to the defence ; and Youkinna, 
their valiant and hereditary chief, had 
murdered his brother, a holy monk, 
for daring to pronounoe the name of 
peace. In a siege of four or five months, 
the hardest of the Syrian war, great 
numbers of the Saracens were killed 
and wounded: their removal to the 
distance of a mile could not seduce tho 
vigilance of Youkinna ; nor could the 
Chrialians bo terrified by the execution 
of three hundred captives, whom they 
beheaded betoro tho caatle wall. The 
silence, and at length tho complaints, 
of Abu Obeidah informed the caliph 
that theif hope and patience were con- 
sumed at tho foot of this impregnable 
ibrtresa “I am variously affected," 
replied Omar, “by the difference of 
your success ;4)utT; charge you by no 
inefiiB to rmse the siege of the castle. 
)Jour retreat would diminish tlie re- 

1 The Persian historian of Timar (tom. iii. 1. 
V. c. 21, p. 5J00) describes the castle of Aleppo 
as founded on a rock one hundred cubits in 
height; a proof, says the French translator, 
that he had never visited the place. It Is now 
in the midst of the city, of no strength, with a 
single gate, the circuit is about 500 or 600 paces, 
and the ditch half full of stagnant water 
(Voyages de Tavernier, tom. i. p. 149, Pocock, 
voL U. ifrt i. p. 160). The {ortresses of the 
are wntemptihle to a European eye. 


in Empire, 

putation of our arms, and onoourago 
the infidels to fall upon you on all sides. 
Remain before Aleppo till God shall 
detennine the event, and forage with 
your horse round the adjacent country," 
The exhortation of the commander of 
the faithful was fortified by a supply of 
volunteers from all the tribes of Arabia, 
who arrived in the camp ou horses or 
camels. Among these was Dames, of 
a servile birth, but of gigantiu'si/e, and 
intrepid resolution. The forty-seventh 
day of his service ho proposed, with 
only thirty men, to make an attempt on 
the castle. The experience and testi- 
mony of Caled recommended his offer ; 
and Abu Obeidah admonished Lis 
brethren not to despise the baser origin 
of Dames, since he himself, could he re- 
linquish the public care, would cheer- 
fully serve under tho banner of tho 
slave. His design was covered by the 
appearance of a retreat ; and the camp 
of the Saracens was pitched about a 
league from Aleppo. The thirty ad- 
venturers lay in ambush at the foot of 
the hill ; and Dames at length succeeded 
in his Inquiries, though he was pro- 
voked by the knoranco of his Greek 
captives. “Goa curse those dogs," 
said tho illiterate Arab, “ what a strange 
barbarous language they speak ! ” At 
the darkest hour of the night, ho sealed 
the most accessible height, which ho 
had diligently surveyed, a place where 
the stones were less entire, or tho slope 
less perpendicular, or the guard less 
vigi lant. Seven of the stoutest Saracens 
mounted on each other’s shoulders, and 
the weight of the column W'as sustained 
on the broad and sinewy back of the 
gigantic slave. The foremosj in this 
painful ascent tould grasp and climb 
the lowest part of the battlements: 
they silently stabbed and cast down 
the sentinels ; and the thirty brethren, 
repealing a pious ejaculation, “0 
apostle of God, help and deliver us!" 
were successively drawn up by the long 
folds of their turbans, With bold and 
cautious footsteps, Dames explored the 
palace of the governor, who celebrated, 
in riotous merriment, the festival of hit 
deUveranoe. From thoiice, returning 
to his GompanioDS, he assaulted on the* 
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inside the entrance of the castle. They 
overpowered the guard, unbolted the 
gate, let down the drawbridge, and de- 
fended the narrow pass, till the arrival 
of Caled, with the dawn of day, re- 
lieved their danger and assured their 
conquest. Youkuma, a formidable foe, 
became an active and useful proselyte ; 
and the general of the Saracens ex- 
pressed his regard for the most humble 
merit, by detaining the army at Aleppo 
till Dames was cured of his honourable 
wounds. The capital of Syria was still 
covered by the castle of Aazaz and the 
iron bridge of the Orontes. After the 
loss of those important msts, and the 
defeat of the but of the Koman armies, 
the luxuiT of Autiocli* trembled and 
obeyed, ncr safety was ransomed with 
three hundred thousand pieces of gold ; 
but the throne of the successors of 
Alexander, the seat of the Koman 

C rnment in the East, which had 
decorated by Gssar with the titles 
of free, and holy, and inviolate, was 
degraded under the yoke of the caliphs 
to the secondary rank of a provincial 
town." 

In the life of Heraclius, the glories 
night «f of the Persian war are 

*“*«*^» clouded on either hand by 
the disgrace and weakness of his more 
early and his later days. When the 
successors of Mahomet unsheathed the 
sword of war and religion, he was as- 
tonished at the boundless prospect of 
toil and danger; his nature was in- 

1 The date of the conquest of Antioch by the 
Anbe is of some Importance. By comparing 
the yean of the world in the chronograpby of 
Theophanes with the yean of the Hegira in the 
history of t^lmacin, we shall determine, tliat it 
was taken between January i3rd and September 
Istof the year of Christ C8!i(Pagi, Crltica, in 
Baron. Annal. tom. ii. p. 812, 818)1 AI Wakidi 
(Ockley, vol. 1. p. 814} assigns that event to 
Tuesday, August 2l8t, an inconsistent date; 
since Kaster feil that year on April 6th, the 
2lBt of August must have been a Friday (see 
the Tables of the Art de Verifier les Dates). 

s His bounteous edict, which tempted the 
gn^efnl dty to assume the victory of Phanaiia 
for a perpetual era, is given I* 'Am§xuf rji 
/asTyswsku, Itff Mil drAff, »ai mifrtMfAf xal 
***1 ifartXijt 

JohBMMala,inCmron.p.9I,edit. Venet. We 
guay distiugoish his authentic Informatlos of 
domestic facts from his gross ignorance of 
general history. 


dolent, nor could the infirm and frigid 
age of the emperor be kindled to a 
second effort. The se&ise of s&me, and 
the importunities of the Syrians, pre- 
vented his hasty departure from the 
scene of action ; bat the hero waa no 
more ; and the lose of Damascus and 
Jerus^em, tho bloody fields of Aiznadin 
and Yermuk, may bo imputed iii some 
degree to the ab^oe or misconduct ol 
the sovereign. Instead of defending 
the sepulchre of Christ; he involved tho 
church and state in a metaphysical oon- 
troveray for the unity of hia will ; aLd 
¥hile Heraclius crowned the ofbpring 
of his aedond nuptials, he was tamely 
stripped of the most valuable part of 
their inheritance. In the cathedral of 
Antioch, in the presence of the bishops, 
at the foot of the crucifix, he bewailed 
the sins of the prince and people ; but 
his confession instructed the world, 
that it was vain, and perhaps impious, 
to resist the judgment of God. The 
Saraoens were invincible in fact, since 
they were invincible in opinion ; and 
the desertion of Youkinna, his false re- 
pntance and reputed perfidy, might 
justify the suspicion of the emperor, 
that he was encompassed by traitors 
aud apostates, who conspired to betray 
his person and their country to the 
enemies of Christ. In the hour of ad- 
versity, his (Superstition was agitated 
by the omens and dreams of a falling 
crown ; and after bidding an eternal 
farewell to Syria, ho secretly embarked 
with a few attendants, and absolved the 
faith of his subjects.* Cobstaql^ne, hia 
eldest son, had been stationed with 
forty thousand men at Cmrea, the 
civil metropolis of the three provinces 
of Palestine. But ffis private interest 
recalled him to the Byzaj^ine codrt ; 
and after the flight of his father, he fel): 
himself an unequal champion to the 
united force of the caliph. Hie van- 
guard was boldly attacked by thre< 

1 See Oekley (vol. i. p. 806, 812), who laught 
it the credulity of bis author. When Beneuas 
bade farewell to Syria, Yale Syria et nlttmum 
vale, he prophesied that the Bomans should 
never re-enter the province till the birth of an 
Inanspidons child, the futnn scoune of the 
empire. Abnifeda, & 88. 1 am perfectly 
ignorant of the myitle lensa^ or nonsense, of 
this prediction. ' 
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hundred Aitbg and a thottaand black 
•lares, who in the depth of winter, had 
olimbed the snowy mountains of Li- 
banui; and ^o were speedily followed 
by the viotorioos squadrons of Galed 
himself. From the north and south 
the troops of Antioch and Jerusalem 
advanced along the sea-shore, till their 
banners wore jomed under the walls of 
EBdofthi the Phoenician cities:; 
'Sysiuvar. Xripoli and TVre were 
betrayed : a^^d a fleet of fifty trans- 
ports, which entered without distrust 
&e captive harbours, brought a season- 
*ablo supply ot arms and provisions to 
the camp of the Sarajm Tlleir 
labours were terminated by the unex- 
pected surrender of ^sarea: the 
Komon prince had embarked in the 
night;* and the defenceless citizens 
solicit^ their pardon with an oflering 
of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
The remainder of the province, Kamlah, 
Ftolemaisor Acre, Siohem, or Neapolis, 
Gaza, Ascalon, Berytus, Sidon, Gabala, 
Laodicea, Apamea, Hierapdis, no longer 
presumed to dispute the will of the con- 
queror; and Syria bowed under the 
sceptre of the caliphs seven hundred 
years after Pompey had despoiled the 
last of the Macedonian kings,” 

The sieges and battles of six cam- 

P^gl* >>»d 

Of Syria, many thousands of the 
40. 6tt*88f. <rhey died with 

the reputation and the ch^rfulness of 
martyrs ; and the simplicity of their 
faith may be expressed in the words of 
an Arabian youth, when he embraced, 
for tM lailt time, his sister and mother : 
** It is not,*' said he, " the delicacies of 
1 A the loose and obscure dironology of the 
times, I am guided bran autbentlo record (iu 
the book of^redlbmei of Constantine Por- 
•hyrogenltushwhich certifies that, June 4, 
A.1). 638, t|8 emperor crowned hie younger son 
HeracUus, in the presence of his eldest, Con- 
stontine, and ia the palace of Coostantlnople ; 
thlt JttBHjr 1, A.S. tht Wil 
fUteithtimi ^uehtMidda theithol tii. 
same month, the hippodrome, , 

^ Blxty-five yean b^w Chrirt, ^5 
tttSQue moBumenta sunt Cn. Pompeii Tirtutis 
(v3l. PatiicaL 11 .88), mther of his fortune 
and power: hsadjudg^ 8yria to bea Bomas 
province, and the last of the Seleucidee wert 
bapable of dmwliig a sword in the deface 
theirMtrimoBj (see the orifliigl textg collected 
tip nAer, JLnoaL p. 480). 

• VOL 11. 


Syria, or the fading delights of this 
world, that have prompted me to de- 
vote my life in the cause of relidon* 
But I seek the favour of God and hii 
apostle ; and I have heard, from one 
of the companions of the prophet, that 
the spirits of the martyrs will M lodged 
in the crops of green birds, who shall 
taste the fruits, and drink of the rivers, 
of paradise. Farewell, we shall meet 
again among the groves and fountains 
which God has provided for his elect.” 
The faithful captives might exercire a 
passive and more arduous resolution; 
and a oonsin of Mahomet Is celebrated 
for refusing, after an abstidenoe of 
three days, the wme and pork, the only 
nourishment that was allowed by the 
malice of the infidels. The frailty of 
some weaker brethren exai^rated the 
implacable spirit of fanaticism ; and the 
father of Amer deplored, in pathetic 
strains, the apostacy and damnation of 
a son, who him renounced the promises 
of God, and the intercession of the 
prophet, to occupy with the priests and 
deacons, lowest mansions of bell. 
The more fortunate Arabs, who sur- 
vived the war and persevered in the 
faith, were restrained by their abstemi- 
ous leader from the abuse of prosperity. 
After a refreshment of three days, Abu 
Obeidab withdrew his troops from the 
pernicious contagion of the luxury of 
Antioch, and assured the caliph that 
their religion and virtue could only be 
preserved by the hard discipline of 

S jverty and labour. But the virtue of 
mar, however rigorous to himself, was 
kind liberal to bis brethren. After 
a just tribute of praise aud thanks- 
giving, he dropped a tear of compas- 
sion ; and sitting down on fhe ground, 
wrote an answer, in which he mildly 
censured the severity of his lieutenant: 
“God, "said thesuccessorof the prophet, 
“hu not forbidden the use of the good 
things of this world to faithful men, 
and 8 u<A as have performed good 
works. Therefore you ought to nave 
given them leave to rest themselves, 
and partake freely of those good things 
which the count^ affordeth. If any 
of the Saracens have no fomly in 
Arabia, they may marry in Syria ; and 

St 
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'whosoever of them wants any female 
slaves, he may purchase as many as he 
hath occasion for.” The conquerors 
prepared to use, or to abuse, this 
gracious permission ; but the year of 
their triumph was marked by a mortal- 
ity of men and cattle ; and twenty-five 
thousand Saracens were snatched away 
from the possession of Syria. The death 
of Abu Obeidah might U lamented by 
the Christians ; but his brethren re- 
collected that he was one of the ten 
elect whom the prophet had named as 
the heirs of paradise.^ Caled survived 
his brethren about three years; and 
the tomb of the Sword of God is shown 
in the neighbourhood of Emesa. His 
valour, which founded in Arabia and 
Syria the empire of the caliphs, was 
fortified by the opinion of a special 
providence ; and as long as he wore a 
cap, which had been blessed by Ma- 
homet, he deemed himself invulnerable 
amidst the darts of the infidels.* 


The place of the first conquerors was 
supplied by a new genera- 
tionof their children and 
XS’eSsM. countrymen; Syria be- 
came the seat and support 


of the house of Ommiyah ; and the 
revenue, the soldiers, the ships of that 
powerful kingdom, were consecrated to 
enlarge on every side the empire of the 
caliphs. But the Saracens despise a 
superfluity of fame ; and their historians 
scarcely condescended to mention the 
subordinate conquests which are lost in 
the splendour and rapidity of their 
victorious career. To the mrth of 


Syria, they passed mount Taurus, and 
reduced to their obedience the province 
of Cilicia, ^ith its capital Tarsus, the 
ancient monument of ^ho Assyrian 


1 AboUeda, Anna!. Moslem, p. 73. Mabomot 
could artfully vary the praises of bis disciples. 
Of Omar lie was accustomed to say, tbnl if a 
prophet could arise after himself, it woald.be 
Omar; and that in a general calamity, Omar 
would be excepted by the divine justice (Ockley, 
vol. i. p. 221). 


* KbaJed, acooroing to the Houzont Uisuffa 
(Price, p. 90), after having been deprived of bis 
ample share of the plunder of Syria hy the 
jealousy of Omar, diw, possaued Only of his 
horse, his arms, and a single slave, Yet Omar 
was obliged to acknowledge to his lamenting 
padhnt, tiiat nevermother nad ptoduoeda son 
flke]i:haled.-M. 


kings. Beyond a second ridgo of the 
same mountains, they spread the flame 
of war, rather than the light of reHgion, 
as far as the shores of thlf Euziue and 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, 
To the mt they advanced to the hanks 
and sources of the Euphrates and 
Tigris : * the long-disputed barrier of 
Rome and Persia was for ever con- 
founded; the walls of Edessa and 
Amida, of Bara and Nisibis, which had 
resisted the arms and engines of Sapor 
or Nushirvan, wore levelled in the 
dust; and the holy city of Al^arutf 
miujit vainly produce the epistle or the'^ 
image of Cbnst to an unbelieving con- 
queror. To the wst the Syrian king- 
dom is bounded by the sea : and the 
ruin of Aradus, a small island or penin- 
sula on the coast, was postponed 
during ten years. But the hills of 
Libanus abounded in timber; the trade 
of Phoenicia was populous in mariners : 
and a fleet of seventeen hundred barks 
was equipped and manned by the 
natives of the desert. The Imperial 
navy of the Romans fled before them 
from the Pamphvlian rocks to the 
Hellespont ; but the spirit of the em-' 
peror, a grandson of Heraolius, had 
been subdued before the combat by a 
dream and a pun.* The Saracens rode 
masters of the sea ; and the islands of 
Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyclades, 
were suocessivhly exposed to their ra- 
pacious visits. Three hundred years 
before the Christian era, the memorable 

1 A1 Wakidl bad likewise written a history 
of the conquest of Diarbekir, or ,>issoi|ntamla 
(Ockley, at the end of the second vol.^ which 
our interpreters do nut appear to have eeen.* 
Thu Chronicle of Dionysius of Telrna?, the 
Jacobite patriarch, records the taking of 
EdcBsa AD. 937, and of Dan. A.m,941 (Asseman, 
Bibliot. Orient. tom. U. p. 103) jand the atter- 
Uve may glean some doubtful ^'dormation 
from the Chronograpby of Theophanes(p. 235- 
287). Most of the towns of Mesopotau^ 
yielded by surrender (Ahnlpharag. p. 112). 

3 He dreamt that he was at Thessalonioa, an 
harmless and unmeaning vision : but his sooth- 
sayer, or bis cowardice, understood the sure 
opien of a defeat concealed in that inauspidDni 
word k% •iRe», Give to another the 
victoiy (Theoikn. p. 289, Zoumi, tom. IL L 
siv. p. 88). 

It has been pnbtished in Arabic ^y H. 
Ewald, St. Martin, voL xl p. 298; but Hi 
authenticity is doahtad.«-M. 
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though fmitlegg giego o! Khodeg* by 

v-j r 


republic witli^ the luaterials and the 
subject of a trophy. A gigantic statue 
of Apollo or the sun, seventy cubits in 
height, was erected at the entrance of 
the harbour, a monument of the freedom 
and the arts of Greece. After standing 
fifty-six years, the colossus of Khodes 
was overthrown by an earthquake; 
but the mass]^ trunk, and huge frag- 
ments, lay scattered eight centuries on 
the ground, and are onen described as 
(ne of tlie wonders of the anc|pnt 
world. They wore collected by tne 
diligence of the Saracens, and sold to a 
Jewish merchant of E^essa, who is 
said to have laden nine hundred camels 
with the weight of the brass metal : an 
enormous weight, though we should in- 
clude the hundred colossal figures,” and 
the three thousand statues, which 
adorned the prosperity of the city of 
the sun. 

II. The conquest of Egypt may be 
explained by the charac- 

cbimteraBS ter of the victorious 

ufeofAmrou. garacen, one of the first 
of his nation, in an age when the 
meanest of the brethren was exalted 
above his nature by the spirit of 
enthusiasm. The birth of Amrou was 
at oiico base and illustrious ; his mo- 
thei^ a notorious prostituft, was unable 
to decide among five of the Korcish ; 
but the proof of resemblance adjudged 
the child to Aasi, the oldest of her 
lovers. 3 The youth of Amrou was 
impelial by1;he passions and prejudices 
of hi^ kindred t his poetic genius was 

1 Bverj passage and every fact that relates to 
the isle, the the colossus of llhodcs, 

are compiled in the laborious treatise of Meur* 
BiuB, whohtt bestowed the same diligence on 
^hc two larger islands of Crete and Cyprus. 
Hoe in the third voL of his works, the iinodvf 
of Monrsius Q. 1. c. 15, p. 716-719). The Byzan- 
tine writers, Theopbanes and Constantine, have 
Ignorantly prolonged the term to ISQO years, 
and ridiculously divide the weight among 
30,000 cameii. 

- Centum ooloBsi alium nobUltatnrl locum, 
says Pliny, with Us uiiul spirit. HiskNatur, 
zxziv. 18. 

ii We leim this sneodote from a lUrited old 
* iromanf who levilad to their fSoee the caJluh 
and his friend. She was encouraged by the 
silence of Amrou and the liberality o( Moa- 
wiyah (Abulfeda, AnniL Moslem, p. Ul)i 


exercised m satirical versos against the 
person and doctrine of Mahomet ; his 
dexterity was employed by the reign- 
ing faction to pursue the religious 
ems who hod taken refuge in the 
court of the Jlthiopian king.' Yet he 
returned from this embassy, a secret 
proselyte; his reason or his interest 
determined him to renounce the worship 
of idols ; he escaped from Mecca with 
his friend Caled ; and the prophet of 
Medina enjoyed at the same moment 
the satisfaction of embracing the two 
firmest champions of his cause. The 
impatience of Amrou to lead the armies 
of the faithful was checked by the.re- 
proof of Omar, who advised him not to 
seek power and dominion, since he 
who is a subject to-day may be a prince 
to-morrow. Yet his merit was not 
overlooked by the two first successors 
of Mahomet ; they were indebted to 
his arms for the conquest of Palestine ; 
and in all the battles and sieges of 
Syria, he united with the temper of a 
chief, the valour of an adventurous 
soldier. In a visit to |(Iedina, the 
caliph expressed a wish to survey the 
sword which had cut down so many 
Christian warriors ; the son of Aasi un- 
sheathed a short and ordinary scimitar ; 
and as he perceived the surprise of 
Omar, *'Alas,” said the modest 
Saracen, ‘'the sword itself, without the 
arm of its master, is neither sharper 
nor more weighty than the sword of 
Pharezriak the poet." ” After the con- 
quest of Egypt, he was recalled by the 
jealousy of the caliph Othman ; but in 
the subsequent troubles, the ambition 
of a soldier, a statesman, ancL^ orator, 
emerged irom*a private station. His 
powerful support, both in council and 
in the field, established the throne of 
the Ommiadcs ; the administration and 
revenue of Egypt were restored by the 
gratitude of Moawiyah to a faithful 
friend who had raised himself abo.ve 
the rank of a subject ; and Amrou 


1 Gagnler, Vie de Mahomet, tom. li. p. 46, 
&c., who quotes the Ahysslii^ history, or 
lomtDoeof AbdriBaMdes, ,Yetthefa^<ntht 
smhMiy Slid uabsmadormur be allowed.. « 

8 Tms saying ii presmed by l^oqk (Nci 
ad Carmen Tg^, p. 184), and justly applauded 
by Mr. HatiUi (Hli^pbM ina^msats, p^ 
850). • 
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ended hie da^ in the palace and city 
which he had founded on the banks of 
the Kile. His dyine speech to his 
children is celebrate by the Arabians 
as a model of eloquence and wisdom : 
he deplor^ the errors of his youth ; 
but if the penitent was still infected by 
the vanity of a poet, he might exagger- 
ate the venom and mischief of his im- 
pious compositions.* 

From his camp, in Palestine, Amrou 
zsniianof ^ surprised or antici- 
pated the caliph’s leave 
a.D. S31 invasion of Egypt.* 

The magnanimous Omar trusted m his 
God and his sword, which had shaken 
the thrones of Chosroes and Caesar: 
but when he compared the slender force 
of the Moslems with the greatness of 
the enterprise, he condemned his own 
rashness, and listened to his timid com- 
panions. The pride and the greatness 
of Pharaoh w'ere familiar to the readers 
of the Koran ; and a tenfold repetition 
of prodigies had been scarcely sufficient 
to effect, not the victory, but the flight, 
of six hundred thousand of the children 
of Israel : thi cities of Egypt were many 
and populous ; their architecture was 
strong and solid; the Kile, with its 
numerous branches, was alone an in- 
superable barrier ; and the granary of 
the Imperial city would be obstinately 
defended by the Homan powers. In 
this perplexity, the commander of ihe 
faithful resigned himself to the decision 
of chance, or, in his opinion, of Provi- 1 
dence. At the head of only four thou- 
sand Arabs, the intrepid Amrou nad 
marched away from his station of Gaza 
when he was overtaken by the mes- 

f 

1 For tbs life and disTactdir of Amrou, see 
OcUef (Hist, of the Saracens, v^. 1. p, 28, €3, 
9i, 82& 842, 844', and to the end of the volume ; 
vd U. p. 51, 65, 67, 74, 110-112, 162) and Otter 
(M4m. de TAeaddmle dei InMriptions, tom. 
xxi. p. 181, 133). The readers of Tadtus may 
aptly compare Vespasian and Mucianus, wlto 
Moawiyah and Amrou. Yet the resemblance 
is still more in the situation, than In the (ma^ 
icters. of the men. 

^ A1 Wakidi bad likewise composed a 
separate history of the conquest of Egypt, 
which Mr. Ockley could never procure ; and ois 
own inquiries (voL L p. 844-862} have added yeir 
Uttle to the original text of Eutychius ( Annu. 
tolo. U. p. 286-828, vers. Pocoek), (he Melchite 
patiiatob of Alexandria, who lived three hun- 
dred years alter the revolution. 


senger of Omar. ** If you are still in 
Syria,” said the ambiguous mandate, 
“ retreat without delay | but if, at the 
receipt of this epistle, you liave already 
reached the frontiers of Egypt, advance 
with confidence, and de^nd on the 
Buooonr of God and of your brethren.” 
The experience, perhaps the secret in- 
telligence, of Amrou had taught him to 
suspect the mutabUity of courts ; and he 
continued his maroh till his tents were 
unquestionably pitched’’ on* Egyptian 
ground. He tnere assembled h^s 
officers, broke the seal, perused thi* 
epihtle, gravely inquired the name and 
situation of the place, and declared his 
ready obediepoe to the commands of 
the caliph. After a siege of thirty 
days, he took possession of Farmah or 
Pelusium ; ana that key of Egypt, as 
it has been justly named, unloved the 
entrance of the country as far as the 
ruins of Heliopolis and the neighbour- 
hood of the modem Cairo. 

On the western side of the Kile, at a 


small distance to the east _ . 

of the Pyramids, at a 
small distance to the south 
of the Delta, Memphis, 
one hundred and fifty furbngs in cir- 
cumference, displayed the magmificenoe 
of ancient kings. Under the reign of 
the Ptolemies and Cesars, the seat of 


government was removed to the <sea 
coast ; the ancient capital was eclipsed 
by the arts and opulence of Alexandria ; 
the palaces, and at length the temples, 
were reduced to a desolate and ruinous 


condition : yet, in the age ol Ai\y,u8tus, 
and even in tliat of Constantine, Mem- 


phis was still numbered amoug the 
greatest and most populous of the pro- 
vincial cities.* The babke-of the Kile, 
in this place of the breadth of thr6e 
thousand feet, were unitea by two 


1 Strabo, an aoearate and attentive spectator, 
observes of HeliopoUs>v»l/*^» ifri wasl- 
fnfitf « irixti (Oeograph. I xvll. p. 1158) ; but 
of Memphis be declares, wikjr t tvri fuyakn 
ri »ai iikfipoti hvrifm ftir* *AXi$d>9^tias 
(p. 1161); he notices, however, the mixture of 
inhabitants, and the min of tbe palaces. In 
the proper Egypt, Ammianus enumentes 
Memphis among the font cities, marimls urbi- 
bns quibns piomela nltet (xxU. 16); riud tbe 
name of Memphis appears with distinction h^ 
the Roman Itinerary and episcopal lists. ^ 
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bridges of sixty and of thirty lioats, 
connected in the middle stream by the 
■mall* islands of Eonda, which was 
covered with gardens and habitations.* 
The eastern extremity of the bridge 
was terminated by the town ofBabvlon 
and the camp of aBoman legion, which 
protected the ^ssaee of the river and 
the second capital of Egypt. This im- 
portant fortress, which might fairly be 
described as a part of Memphis or! 
Jfisraht was*invested by the arms of j 
Jbhe lieutenant of Omar : a reinforce- 
ement of four thousand Saracens soon 
arrived in his camp ; and the milAary 
engines, which battered th% walls, may 
be imputed to the art and labour of his 
Syrian allies. Yet the mege was pro- 
tracted to seven months ; and the rash 
invaders were encompassed and threat- 
ened by the inundation of the Nile.^ 
Their last assault was bold and success- 
ful : they passed the ditch, which had 
been fortined with iron spikes, applied 
their scaling-ladders, entered the fort- 
ress with the shout of God is victori- 
ous ! ” and drove the remnant of the 
Greeks to their boats and the isle of 
Eouda, The spot was aftcrwainls re- 
commended to the conqueror by the 
easy communication with the gulf and 
the peniusula of Arabia: the remains 
of Memphis were deserted ; the tents 
of4he Arabs were converted into per- 
manenthabitations; andthefirstmosque 
was blessed by the presence of fourscore 
companions ot Mahomet. > A new city 
arose in their camp on the eastward 
bankq^f tbe Nile ; and the contiguous 
quarters of Babylon and Fostat are 

1 !9ieae rare and curious facts, the breadth 
(2946 feet) and the brldgie of tbe Nile, are only 
to be found inUi* Banish traveller and the 
Nubian geogi^It&fp. 9 

s From the month of 
Imperoeptmlytorise; tl 
* and viable in the moon after the summer 
8 olsti 06 (Flin. Hilt. Nat. v. 10), and is usually 
proclaimed at Cairo on 8t, Peter’s day (June 
29). A register of thirty successive years marks 
the ^^y ter ^tw een Jt^ 

xL m j^ocock’s^escrip- 
tioB of the East, vol. 1. p. 200. Shaw’s Travels, 
P.S88). 

» Hurladi, MerveUles de I’Egypte, 218-269. 
I He expatiates on the subject with the seal and 
mlnuCbesv of a eitlien and a bigot, and his 
local traditioni have a strong air of truth and 


r April, the Nile begini 
Sl^ to rise ; the swwbecmnN strong 


confounded in their present decay by 
the appellation of old Misrah, or Cairo, 
of which they form an extensive suburb. 
But the name of Cairo, the town of 
victory, more strictly belongs to the 
modem capital which waS' founded in 
the tenth century by the Fatimito 
caliphs.* It has gradually receded from 
the river ; but the continuity of build- 
ings may be traced by an attentive eye 
from the monuments of Sesostris to 
those of Saladin.* 

Yet the Arabs, after a glorious 
and profitable enter- ^ 
prise, must have re- 
treated to the desert, 
had they not found a 
powerful alliance in the heart of 
the country. The rapid conquest 
of Alexander was assisted by the 
superstition and revolt of the na- 
tives : they abhorred their Persian 
oppressors, the disciples of the Magi, 
woo had burnt the temples of Egypt, 
and feasted with sacrilegious appetite 
on the flesh of the ^ Apis.* After a 
period of ten centuries the same revolu- 
tion was renewed by a similar cause ; 
and in the support of an incomprehen- 
sible creed, the zeal of the Coptic 
Christians was eaually ardent 1 have 
already explained the origin and pro- 
gress of the Monophysite controversy, 
and the persecution of the emperors, 
which converted a sect into a nation, 
and alienated Egypt from thw religion 

1 B'Herbdot, Blbliothtque Orientile, p. 283. 

* Tbe poiltion of New and ot Old Cilro ii 
well known, and hat been often dewribed. 
Two writers, who were Intimately soquainted 
with ancient and modern Egypt, have fixed, 
after a learned Inquiry, tbe city of Memphis at 
Oizeht directly qppoaite tbe OldEalro (Sioard, 
Nouveaux Memoues des Millions du Levant, 
tom. vi. p. 6, 6. Shaw’s Observations and 
Travels, p. 296-804. Yet We may not disregard 
the autflority or the arguments of Poooek (vol. 
L p. 26-41), Niebuhr (Voyage, tom. I. p. 77-106), 
and, above idl, of D'AnvIlie C ' 


I’Egypte, p. Ill, 112, 180-149), who have re- 
moved Memphis towards the village of Mo- 
hannah, some miles farther to the south. In 
their heat, the diipntants have forgot that the 
amide ipaoe of a metropolis coven and annihi- 
lates the far greater part ot tbeeontioveiw. 

8 SeeHeio^tui, I iU. c. 27, 28, 29. 

Hist. Yar. L Iv. e. 8. Suldas In tom. 11. 
p. 774. Blodor. SlcuL tom. ii.L xvil. p. 197 e^t. 
Weiiellng. TStUiffSt 4viAs»evw» lis vA 
I (V; myi the last of these historians. 
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uiul government. The Saracens were 
received as the delivei'crs of the Jaco* 
Lite clmrcli ; and a secret and effectual 
treaty was opened during the siege of 
Memphis between a victorious army and 
a people of slaves. A rich and noble 
Egyptian, of tho name of Mokawkas, 
had dissembled his faith to obtahi tho 
administration of his province : in the 
disorders 6f the Persian war he aspired 
to independence : thoem1)a8sy of Maho- : 
met ranked liim among princes ; but he 
declined, with rich gilts and ambiguous 
compliments, the proposal of a new 
religion.^ The abuse of liis trust ex- 
posed him to the resentment of Hera* 
cliuB ; his submission was delayed by 
arrogance and fear ; and his conscience 
was prompted by interest to throw him- 
self on the favour of the nation and the 
support of the Saracens. In his first 
conference with Amrou, he heard with- 
out indignation the usual option bf the 
Koran, the tribute, or tho sword. 
*‘The Greeks,” replied Mokawkas, 
** are determined to abide the determin- 
ation of tho sword ; but with the Greeks 
1 desire no communion, either in this 
world or in the next, and I abjure, for 
ever the Byzantine tyrant, his synod of 
Oiialcedon, and his Melchite slaves. 
For myself and m v brethren, wo are re- 
solved to live and die in the profession 
of the gospel and unity of Christ. It is 
impossible for us to embrace the revela- 
tions of your prophet ; but we are de- 
sirous of peace, and cheerfully submit 
to pay tribute and obedience to his tem- 
poral successors.” The tribute w'as 
ascertained at two pieces of gold for 
the head of every Christian ,* but old 
men, mon^s, women, and children, of 
both sexes under sixteen^ years of age, 
were exempted from this personal 
assessment : the Copts above and below 
Memphis swore allegiance to the caliph, 
and promised an hospitable entertain- 

^ Mokawkasient the prophet two Coptic dam* 
sels, with two maids, and one eunuch, an ala- 
baster vue, an Ignotof pore mid, oil, honey, 
and the flneit white linen of Egrpt with a 
horse, a mule, and an ass, dlstingar^ea by their 
reipeetiveqttaliflcationf. The embassy of Ma- 
homet was dispatched from Medina in the 
seventh roar of the He^a i id. 698). See 
OSj^ier (Vie de Maliomet, tov, ii. p. 255, 256. 
803), from Al Jannabi 


ment of three days to every Mussulman 
w'ho should travel through their country. 
By this charter of security, the ecclesi- 
astical and civil tyranny oi the Melchitei 
was destroyed :* the anathemas of St. 
Cyril were thundered from every pulpit ; 
and the sacred edifices, with the patri- 
mony of the church, were restored- to 
the national communion of the Jacobites, 
who enjoyed >vitbout moderation the 
moment of triumph and revenge. At 
the pressing summons o^ Amrou, their 

S atriarch Benjamin emerged from his 
esert ; and, after the first intcr\iew|^ 
th^, courteous Arab afiected to declare, 
that he lia«^i never conversed with a 
Christian priest of more innocent man- 
ners and a mor>e venerable aspect. In 
the march from Memphis to Alexandria 
the lieutenant of Omar entrusted hii 
safety to the zeal and gratitude of tht 
Egyptians : the roads and bridges were 
diligeutly repaired ; and in everv step 
of uis progress he could depend on a 
constant supply of provisions and intel- 
ligence. The Greexs of Egypt, whose 
numbers could scarcely equal a tenth of 
the natives, were overwhelmed by the 
universal d^ection ; they had ever been 
hated, they were no longer feared ; the 
magistrate fled from his tribunal, the 
bishop from his altar; and the distant 
garrisons were surprised or starved by 
the Burroutuling multitudes, Had j;iot 
tlie Kile afTorrfed a safe and ready con- 
veyance to the sea, not an individual 
could havo escaped, who by birth, or 
language, or office, or religion, was con- 
nected with their odious name. 

By tho retreat of the Greexs frCm the 
provinces of Upper Egypt, a consider- 
able force was collected m the island of 


1 The prefecture of Egypt, and the conduit 
of the war, bad been trusted by Heztfdlus to the 
patriarch C^s (Theophan. p. 280, 281). " In i 
Spain,** said James J I., " do you not consult your 
priests?" “We do," replied the Catholic am- 
oassador, “and our affairs succeed accordingly." 

1 know not how to relate the plans of Cyras, of 
paying tribute without impairing the revenue, 
and of converting Omar hr bis marriage with 
the emperar*! daughter (Nlcephor. Bieviar. p, 

2 See the life of Benjamin, in Benaudot (Hist 

Patriarch. Alezandrih. ^ 156-172), who has en- 
riched the conquest of Emt with lomi. facts 
from the Aabie text of Sevenu the JacoUtt 
historian. < 
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Delta ; the natural and artificial 
jjj chatuicla of the Nileafford* 
coolbm^of ged a succession of strong 
4 icxaaar.si defensible posts; sind 
the road to Alexandria was laboriously 
cleared by the victory of the Saracens 
in two-and-twenty days of general or 
partial combat. In their annals of con- 
quest, ttie siege of Alexandria* is per- 
haps the most arduous and important 
enterprise. The first trading city in the 
world was abUndantly replenished with 
the means of subsistence and defence, 
iner numerous inhabitants fought for 
tlie dearest of human rights, reli^n, 
and property ; and the efimity of the 
natives seemed to exclude them from 
the common benefit of ]^ce and tole^ 
ation. The sea was continually open ; 
and if Heraclius had been awake to the 
public distress, fresh armies of Romans 
and Barbarians might have been poured 
into the harlmur to save fhe second 
capital of the empire. A circumference 
of ten miles would have scattered the 
forces of the Greeks, and favoured the 
stratagems of an active enemy ; but the 
two sides of an oblong square were 
covered by the sea and the lake Marss- , 
Otis, and each of the narrow ends ex- 

C d a front of no more than ten fur- 
j. The efforts of the Arabs were 
not inadequate to the difficulty of the 
attempt and the valu^ of the prize. 
From the throne of Medina, the eyes of 
Omar were fixed on tho camp and city: 
his voice excited to arms the Arabian 
tribes and the veterans of fiyria ; and 
the merit ^f a holy war was recom- 
mendea by the peculiar fame ^d fer- 
tility of Egypt. 'Anxious for tne ruin 
or expulsion of their tyrants, the faith- 
ful natives (]l0V0led their labours to the 
iprvice of Amrou; some sparks of 
martial l()irit were perhaps rekindled' 
* by the example of their allies ; and the 
sanguine ho^s of Mokawkas had fixed 

1 Tht too&l description of Alexandria Is per- 
fectly ascertained by the master hand of the 
first of geographers ItD'AnviUe, M^molre snr 
r£!gypte,'p. 62-08); out we may borrow the 
•yes of the modem travdlen, more especially 
of Thdvenot (Voyage an Levant, part i. p. 881- 
. 826), PoeodE (vol. 1. p. 8-18), and Riebuhr 
(Voydie «n Arable, tom. 1. p. 84-48). Of the 
two modern rivsb, ffavary and Volney, the one 
mwr the other will instmet 


his sepulchre in tho church of St. John 
of Alexandria. Eutychius tho patriarch 
observes, that the Saracens fought with 
the courage of lions ; they ronulsod the 
frequent and almost daily sallies of tho 
besieged, and soon assaulted in thoir 
turn tho walls and towers of the city. 
In every attack, the sword, the banner 
of Amrou, glittered in the von of the 
Moslems. On a memorable (lay, he was 
betrayed by his imprudent valour : his 
followers who had entered the citadel 
wnre driven back ; and the general, 
with a frieuil and a slave, remained 
a prisoner in the hands of the Chris- 
tians. When Amrou was conducted 
before the prefect, he remembered his 

» , and forgot his situation; a 
meanour, and resolute language, 
revealed the lieutenant of the ^iph, 
and the battle-axe of a soldier was 
already raised to strike off the head of 
the audacious captive. His life was 
saved by the readiness of his slave, who 
instantly gave his master a blow on the 
face, and commanded him, with an 
angry tone, to be silent in the presence 
of his superiors. The credulous Greek 
was deceived ; he listened to the offer 
of a treaty, and his prisoners were dis- 
missed in the hope of a more respectable 
embassy, till the joyful acclamations of 
the camp announced the return of their 

B ', and insulted the folly of the 
. At length, after a siege of 
fourteen months,* and the loss of three- 
and twenty thousand men, the Sara- 
cens prevailed : tho Greeks embarked 
their dispirited and diminished num- 
bers, and tho standard of Mahomet was 
planted on the wails of the capital of 
Egypt. have taken,” Aid Amrou 

1 Both Eutychius (Annal. tom. li. p. 319) 
and Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 28) concur In 
fixing the taking of Alexandria to Friday of the 
new moon of Moharran of tbs twentieth year 
of the Hegira (December 22, a.d. 640). Ip 
reckoning backwards fourteen months spent 
before Alexandria, seven months before Baby- 
lon, &o. Amrou might have Invaded Egypt 
about the end of the year 688 , but ws ate as- 
sured, that he entered the oountiy the 12ih of 
Baynl, eth of June (llurlidl, UervelUss de 
TEgypte, p. 164. Severos, apud Renaudot ja 
162). The Saracen, and afterwards Lewie 
of France, baited at Fdaslnm, or DamletA, 
during the season of the inundation of the 
Kite. 
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to the caliph, the greit oity of the 
West. It is impossible for me to en- 
umerate the variety of its riches and 
beauty; and I shall content myself 
with observing, that it contains four 
thousand palaces, four tliousaud baths, 
four hundred theatres or places of 
amusementi twelve thousand shops for 
the sale of vegetable food, and forty 
thousand tributary Jews. The town 
has been subdued by force of arms, 
without treaty or capitulftion, and the 
Moslems are impatient the 

fruits of their victory.' The com- 
mander of the faithful rejected with 
firmness the idea of pillage, and directed 
his lieutenant to reserve the wealth and 
revenue of Alexandria for the public 
service and the propagation of the faith : 
the inhabitants W'ere numbered ; a tri- 
bute was imposed ; the zeal and re- 
sentment of tne Jaoobitcs were curbed, 
and the Melchites who submitted to the 
Arabun yoke, were indulged in the ob» 
senre but tranquil exercise of their 
worship. The intelligence of this dis- 
graceful and calamitous event afflicted 
the declining health of the emperor; 
and Heraclius died of a dropsy about 
seven weeks after the loss of Alex- 
andria,* Under the minority of bis 
grandson, the clamours of a people, de- 
prived of their daily sustenance, com- 
pelled the Byzantine court to undertake 
the recovery of the capital of Egypt 
In the space of four years, the harbour 
and fortifications of Alexandria were 
twice occupied by a fleet and army of 
Romans. They were twice expelled by 
the valour of Amrou, who was recalled 
by the domestic peril from the distant 
wars of Tripoli and N^jbia. But the 
facility of the attempt, the repetition 
of the insult, and tiie obscurity of the 
resistance, provoked him to swear, that 
if a third time be drove the infidels into 
the sea, he would render Alexandria as 
accessible on all sides as the house of 

> Eutjeb. Aaoal. imn. U. p. 816, 819. 

8 Notwithstandinj some inooDsiatoadei of 
TheopbuM and UMhaaiu, the aecnrwr of 
Pari (Oritlea, tom. U. p. 824) hai mtiaoted 
fiom Hioephorai and the Chroaieon Orientale 
the true date of the death of HenoUui, 
Bkbruaty 11th, A.n. 641, flftj days after the 
kM8 of Alexandria. A fourth of that time was 
lufflcient to convey the laH'iigenoii 


a prostitute. .Faithful to his promi8^ 
he dismantled several parts of the walls 
and towers ; but the people wer^spared 
in the chastisement of the city, and the 
mosque of Mercy was erected on the 
spot where the victorious general had 
stopped the fury of hie troops. 

I should deceive the expectation of 
the reader, if 1 passed inii«Al»aadriaB 
silence the fate of the 
Alexandrian library, as it is described 
by the learned Abnlpfiaragius. The 

C ‘ of Amrou was more enrious an^ 

I than that of his brethren, and in 
hit deisure hours, the Arabian chief was 
pleased with the conversation of John, 
the last disciple of Ammonius, and who 
derived the %(umame of PhUeponWt 
from his laborious studies of ^ammar 
and philosophy.' Emboldened by this 
familiar intercourse, Fhiloponus pre- 
sumed to solicit a gift, inestimable in 
KU opinion, contemptible in that of the 
barb^ns; the royal library, which 
alone, among the s^ils of Alexandria, 
had not been appropriated by the visit 
and the seal of the conqueror. Amrou 
was inclined to gratify the vrish of the 
pammarian, but his rigid integritv re- 
fused to alienate the minutest object 
without the consent of the caliph ; and 
the well-known answer of Omar was in- 
spired by the ignorance of a fanatic. 
*'lf these writings of the Greeks agree 
with the book of God, they are useless 
and need not be preserved : if they dis- 
agree, they are pemicioui and ought 
to be destroyed.” The sentence was 
executed with blind obe4'en(|^; the 
volumes of paper or parchineuc were 
distributed to the four thousand ^aths 
of the city ; and such was their in- 
credible multitude, thaL^siz months 
were barely sufficient for the consump- 
tion of this precious fuel, ^inee the 
Dynasties of Abulpbaragius* have been ^ 
I Mioy tetttiies of this lover of labour 
(p4X«rf»v|) are itlU extant : bot for readers of 
tbe preient age, the printed and unpabtiebed 
are nearly in the lame predleament Moiei 
and Aristotle are the eblef objeeti of bla verbose 
comtnentariei, one of which ti dated aiearbr as 
May 10th, ▲.!>. 617 (Fabric. BibUot Ortec. tom. 
Iz. p. 46846^ A modem (John Le Glcie), 
who sometimes assumed tbe same name, was 
equal to old Phlloponus in dUlgeaee, dad far 
raperior In good sense and real knowleto. 

* Abolphang. Dynast, p. 114, ven. Footek 
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given to the n^otld in a Latin version, 
the tale has been repeatedly tran- 
Mribedf and qyery scholar, with pious 
indignation, has deplored the irrepar- 
able shipwreck of the learning, the arts, 
and the genius, of antiq^uity. For my 
own paft, 1 am strongly tempted to 
deny both the fact and the conso- 
quenoes.* The fact is indeed marvel- 
lous; ‘‘Read and wonder I” says the 
historian himself : and the solitary re- 
port of a stran^r who wrote at the end 
qf six hundred years on the confines of 
Media, is overbalanced by the silonce 
of two annalists of a more early da^, 
both Christians, both nativds of Egypt, 
and the most ancient of whom, the 
patriarch Eutychius, hdt amply de- 
scribed the conquest of Alexandria.* 
The rigid sentence of Omar is repugnant 
to the sound and orthodox precept of 
the Mohammedan casuists: thev ex- 
pressly declare, that the religious books 
of the Jews and Christians, which are 
acquired by the right of war, should 
never be committed to the flames ; and 

Audi quid factum lit et mlnrs. It would be 
endlen to enaueiate the inodenu who have 
wondered and believed, but I may distinguish 
with honour the rational icepticisra of Renaudot 
(liiit. Alex. Patriarch, p. 170): hiitoria .... 
habot aliquid drrwr ut Arabibuifamiliareest. 

^ This outlooi anecdote will be vainly sought 
in the annals of Eutychius, and the Saracenic 
liistory of Elmacin. The silence of Abalfeda, 
MufUdi, and a crowd of Moilemi, is less con- 
clusive from their Ignorance of Christian litera- 
tnre. 

* Since this period several new Mohammedan 
iothorities kavb been adduced to support the 
authority of Abulpharagius. That of 1. Ab- 
dolla^, b^tofessorWhitw: II. Of Makriai ; 
I have seen a MS. extraot from this writer: 
in. ||pf Ibn Chaledun : and after them by 
Hadsral Chalfa. See von Hammer, Geschiohte 
der Assossinen, p^7> Reinhard, in a German 
Dissertation, at Gdttingen 1792, and 
fit. Qrois (Magasin Encydop. tom. iv. p. 483) 
have exanihed the qaeitloa. Among Oriental 
lebolaia, Professor white, M St. Martin, von 
Hammer, and SUv. de 8a^, consider the fact 
of the bmmtng the library, by tlm command of 
Omar, beyond quection. Compare St. Martin's 
note, voL xL p. 296. A Mohammedan writer 
brings a similar ebarge against the Crusaders. 
Thelibiait of Tripoli is said to have contained 
the inofSttUe number of three millions of 
vohimei. On the capture of the dty, Count 
Bertram of St. GUles, entering the flrit room, 
which contained nothing but the Koran, ordered 
the tfeole to be burnt, as the works of the false 
prophet of Arabia. See Wllken. Gesch. der 
Meoamge, vol. U. p. 


that the works of profane Science, his- 
torians or poets, physicians or philo- 
sophers, may be lawfully applied to ^s 
use of the faithful.* A more destruc- 
tive xeal may perhaps be attributed to 
the first successors of Mahomet ; yet in 
this instance, the conflagration would 
have speedily expired in the deficiency 
of materials. 1 shall not recapitulate 
the disasters of the Alexandrian library, 
the involuntarv flame that was kindled 
by Ceesar in his own defence,’* or the 
mischievous bigotry of the Christians 
who studied to destroy the monuments 
of idolatry. 3 But if we gradually de- 
scend from the age of the Antonines to 
that of Theodosius, wo shall learn from 
a chain of contemporary witnesses, that 
the royal palace and the temple of 
Sorapis no longer contained the four, 
or the seven, hundred thousand volumes, 
which had been assembled by the curi- 
osity and magnificence of the rtolemi^^ 
Perhaps the church and seat of the 
patriarchs might be enriched with a 
repository of books ; but if the ponder- 
ous mass of Arian and Monophysite 
controversy were indeed consumed in 
the public baths, s a philosopher may 
allow, with a smile, that it was ulti- 
mately devoted to the benefit of man- 
kind. 1 sincerely regret the more 
valuable libraries which have been in- 

* See Reland, de Jure MUltari Mohamme- 
danorom. in his third vDlume of Dlsiertatiooi, 
p. 37. The reason for not burning the religious 
books of the Jews or Christians, is derived from 
the respect that is due to the name of God, 

> Consult the collections of Frenshelm (Sup- 
plement. Livian. o. 12, 43) and TTsher (Annal. 
p. 469). Livy himself bad styled the Alex- 
andrian library, elegmitiM regum ourteque 
egregium opus ; a liberal encomium, for which 
he is pertly criUcised by the nasrow stoicism 
of Seneca (De Tranqeillltate Animi, c. 9), 
whose wisdom, on this occasion, deviates into 
nonsense. 

* See this Hitt 07 ,p. 771 

* Aolui Gelliui (Hoctei AtUon, vl. 17), 
Ammianos Maroellinni (xxiL 16), and Oroeius 
(L vi, c. 15). They all speak in the post tense, 
and the words of Amiuianui are remarkably 
strong; fuerunt Bibliotheca) innumeraMlei ; 
et loquitur monumentorum vetarum conciiieni 
fide^Ae. 

f Renaudot laiwen for venioniof ths Bible, 
Hexapia, Catena Patnim, Commeatazles, Ao., 

S ), OmrAlexandrianMS. if itcamefrom 
and not from Constantinople or Hount 
(Wetstein, Prolegom. ad H.T. p. % 
might poietbte ha among them. 
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volved in the ruin of the Roman Km- 

{ lire ; but when 1 serioiialy compute the 
upso of ages, the waste of ignorance, 
and the cafamities of war, our treasures, 
rather than our losses, are the object of 
my surprise. Many curious and in- 
teresting facts are buried in oblivion ; 
the three great liistorians of Rome have 
been transmitted to our hands in a 
mutilated state, and we are deprived of 
many pleasing compositions of the lyric, 
iambic, and dramatic poetry of thej 
Greeks. Yet we should gratefully re - 1 
member, tliat the mischances of time 
and accident have spared the classic 
works to which the snffrage of anti- 
quity* had adjudged tlie first place of 
genius and glory: the tciicners of 
ancient knowledge, who are still extant, 
had perused and compared the writings 
of their predecessors nor can it fairly 
be presumed tliat any important truth, 
any useful discovery in art or nature, 
has been snatched away from the 
curiosity of modern ages. 

In the administration of Kgj^t,^ 
Adniaiitnttoa Amrou balanced the de- 
oiBsjfpt mands of justice and 
policy } the interest of the people of the 
law, who were defended by God ; and 
of the people of the alliance, who were 
protected by man. In the recent tumult 
of conquest and deliverance, the tongue 
of the Copts and the sword of the Arabs 
were most adverse to the tranquillity 
of the province. To the former, Amrou 
dedared, that faction and falsehood 
would be doubly chastised; by the 
punishment of the accusers, whom he 
should detest as his personal enemies, 
and by the promotion of their innocent 
brethren, whom their envy had laboured 

1 1 have often perused with Measure % chapter 
of Quintilian (InstlLut. Orator, x. 1.), in which 
that judicious critic enumerates and appreciates 
the series of Greek and Latin dasiics. 

St Such ac Galen, Fliny, Aristotle, (tc. On 
this subject Wotton (Iteflections on ancient and 
modern Learning, p. 85-06) argues with solid 
sense, against the fivelv exotic fancies of Sir 
William Temple. The contempt of the Greeks 
for barbaric science, would scarcely admit the 
Indian or JStbiopie books Into the library of 
Alexandria; iwr li It proved that philosophy 
has sustained anyrealloii from their exclusion. 

> Tills curious and authratio intelligence of 
lliirtadi (p. 284-289) has not been discovered 
iitt:er by Mr. Ockl», or by the self-suiiioient 
eompUete of the Modem Univecsal Uietory. 


to injure and supplant. He excited 
the latter by the motives of religion and 
honour to sustain the dignit^^of their 
character, to endear tucmselves by a 
modest and temperate conduct to God 
and the caliph, to spare and protect a 
people who had trusted to their faith, 
und to content themselves with tiie 
legitimate and splendid rewards of their 
victory. In the management of the 
revenue he disapproved the simple but 
oppressive mode of a 'capitation, and 
preferred with reason a proportion of 
taxes deducted on every branch iron 
tl\f clear profits of agriculture and 
commerce.* A third part of the tribute 
was appropriated to the annual repairs 
of the dykes Und canals, so essential to 
the public welfare. Under his adminis- 
tration the fertility of Egypt supplied 
the dearth of Arabia ; and a string of 
camels, laden with corn and provisions, 
covered almost without an interval the 
long road from MemphU to Medina.* 
But the genius of Amrou soon renewed 
the maritime communicatiou which had 
been attempted or achieved by the 
Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the Cmsars ; 
and a canal, at least eighty miles in 
length, was opened from the Nile to the 
Red Sea.* This inland navigation, 
which would have joined the Mediter- 
ranean and the Indian ocean, was soon 
discontinued useless and dangerous : 
the throne was removed from Medina 
to Uarnascus, and the Grecian fleets 

1 EutychiuB, Aunal. tom. IL p. 890, EhnaoiD, 
Hist, tiaracen. p. 86. 

* Many learned men have doubted ^e exist, 
ence of a communication by water, betwmn the 
Ked 8ea and the Mediterranean by the KUe. 
Yet the fact is positively asserted by the 
ancients. Diodorus Siculdii^ p. 88) speaks 
of it in the most distinct manner u existing la 
bis time. Bo also Strabo (1. xvU. »8I)5) Pliny 
(voL vL p. 29) says that the canal which united i 
the two seas was navigable (alveus navigabilii). 
The indications furnished by Ptolemy and by 
the Arabic historian, Makiisf, show tliat works 
were executed under the rempt Hadrian to 
repair the canal and extend m Bavintlon ; 
it then received the name of tbenvsrof Trajan. 
Lucian, In hie Peeudomantls (p< liXiVs that 
he went by water from Alexandria to Clyama, 
on the Bed Sea. TeetimoDlee of the sixth and of 
the eighth oenturiei, show that the oommunioa. 
tion was not Interrupted at that time. Si« the 
French Translarion of Strabo, vol. v. p. 882i 
St. Martin, voL xL p. 299.-M. u 
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might have explored a passage to tlie 
holy cities of Arabia.* 

Of hm new conquest, the caliph Omar 
mcheiaad nad an imperfect know* 
popalouraen. Jedge from the voice of 
fame and tlio legends of the Koran, 
lie requested that his lieutenant would 
place before his eyes the realm of 
i'liaraoh and the Amalckites ; and the 
answer of Amrou exhibits a lively and 
not unfaithful picture of that singular 
country. “ “ # commander of the faith- 
ful, Egypt is a compound of black earth 
Jind green plants, between a pulverised 
mountain and a red sand. Thedist^ce 
from Syene to the sea is a month’s 
journey for a horseman. Along the 
valley descends a river, *00 which the 
blessing of the Most Hi^h reposes both 
in the evening and morning, and which 
rises and falls with the revolutions of 
tlie sun and moon. When the annual 
dispensation of Providence unlocks 
the springs and fountains that nourish 
the earth, the Nile rolls his swelling 
and sounding waters through the realm 
of Egypt ; the fields are overspread by 
the salutary fiood; and the villages 
communicate with each other in their 
painted barks. The retreat of the in- 
undation deposits a fertilising mud for 
tlie reception of the various seeds ; the 
crowds of husbandmen who blacken the 
U may lie compared to a swarm of 
inifustrious ants ; and tneir native in- 
dolence is quickened by the lash of the 
task -master, and the promise of the 
fiuwers and fruits of a plentiful increase. 
Their hopys seldom deceived ; but the 
riche?!Sviuch they extract from the 


1 d these obsevre canals, the reader nay try 

to satisfy himself to D AnviUe (Mem. sur 
I'Egypte, p. 132), and a learned 

tliesu, maiatamed Md printed at Straiburg in 
the year ]|70 (Jungendorum niariuro fluvlor- 

, umooe moumina, p. 80-47, 08-70). Even the' 
supfne Turks have agitated the old project of 
joining the two seas (Mdmoices du Baton de 
T0tt,t(»D.lT.). 

2 A small volume, dee Merveilles, Ac., de ‘ 
rEgypte, composed in the thirteenth century 
by Murtadi of Cairo, and translated from an ; 
Arabic MS. of Cardinal Maiaiin. was published 
by Pierre Vatiet, Paris, 1660. The antiquities 
of Egypt are wild and legendary; but the 
writer deserves credit and esteem for his account 
of tlqi conquest and geography of his native 
country (see the oorrespoudexuse of Amrou and 
Oi||ar, p. 270-289). 


wheat, the barley, and the rice, the 
legumes, the fruit-trees, and the cattle, 
are unequally shared between those 
who labour and tliose who possess. 
According to the vicissitudes of the 
seasous, the face of the country is 
adorned with a silver wave, a verdant 
emerald, and the deep yellow of a ijoldm 
harvest.*” Yet this beneficial order is 
sometimes interrupted ; and the long 
delay and sudden swell of the river in 
the first year of the conquest might 
afford some colour to an edifyin|; fable. 
It is said, that the annual sacrifice of a 
virgin* had been interdicted by the 
piety of Omar ; and that the Me lay 
sullen and inactive in his shallow bed, 
till the mandate of the caliph was cast 
into the obedient stream, which rose in 
a single night to the height of sixteen 
cubite. Tlie admiration of the Arabs 
for their new conquest encouraged the 
licence of their romantic spirit. We 
may read, in the gravest authors, that 
Egypt was crowded with twenty thou- 
sand cities or villaces that, exclusive 
of the Greeks ana Arabs, the Copts 
alone were found, on the assessment, 
six millions of tributary subjects,^ or 

Hu a twenty yean’ xeBidenci at Cairo, the 
consul Maillet had contemplated that varying 
Brene, the Nile (lettreii. particularly p. 70, 75): 
the fertility of the land (lettre ix.). From a 
college at Cambridge, the poetic eye of Gny 
had seen the same objects witli a keener glance : 
What wonder in the lultiy climes that spread, 
Where Nile, rednndut o'nr his summer bed. 
From hie broad bosom life and verdure flings, 
And broods o'er Egypt with his wat’ry wings ; 
If with advent’roui oar, and ready sail, 

The duskv people drive before the gale : 

Or on frail floats to neighbouring cities ride. 
That rise and glitter o'er the ambient tide. 

(Moioa'i fTofki and Memoirs Groig, 
,p. 199, 200). 

s Mnrtardl, p.*164-107. The i^er will not 
easily otedit a human sacrifice under the 
Christian emperors, or a minds of the sueoei- 
•ors of Mahomet. 

8 Maillet, Description de I’Egypte, p, 22. 
He mentions this number as the eommert 
opinion ; and adds, that the generality of tbeee 
villages eontaln two or three thousand persons, 
and that many of them are mote poputobi thts 
our large dtiel. 

* Eotych. AmuJ. tom. II. p. 808, 811. The 
twenty mUUoDs an computed to the tdlow* 
ingdofa; one-twelfth of mankind above sixty, 
one-third below sixteen, the proportion of men 
to women as seventeen to sixteen (Beoheiohei 
suT ia population de la Fiance, p. 71, 72). 0|ie 
president Coguet (Origlnf del Axti, Ac., tom. 
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twenty millions of either sex, and of 
every age : ihai three hundred millions 
of gold or silver were annually paid to 
the treasury of the caliph. ^ Our reason 
must be startled by these extravagant 
assertions ; and they will become more 
palpable, if we assume the compass and 
measure the extent of habitable ground : 
a valley from the tropic to Memphis, 
seldom broader than twelve miles, and 
the triangle of the Delta, a flat surface 
of two tWsand one hundred square 
leagues, compose a twelfth part of the 
magnitude of France. * A more accurate 
research will justify a more reasonable 
estimate. The three hundred millions, 
created by the error of a scribe, are 
reduced to the decent revenue of four 
millions three hundred thousand pieces 
of gold, of which nine hundred thousand 
were consumed by the pay of the 
soldiers.^ Two authentic lists, of the 
present and of the twelfth century, are 
circumscribed within the respectable 
number of two thousand seven hundred 
villages and towns.* After a long 

ill. p. 26, &C.), bestows twentj-seren millions on 
ancient Egypt, because the seventeen hundred 
companions of Sesostrls were bom the same day. 

1 Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 218; and this 
gross lump Is swallowed without scruple by 
D'Uerbelot (Bibliot. Orient, p, 1031), Arbuthnot 
(Tables of Ancient Coins, p. 202), and He 
Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom ill p. 135). 
They might allege the not less extravagant 
liberality of Applan in favour of the Ptolemies 
(In pmfat.) of seventy*foar myriads, 740,000 
talents, an annual income of 185, or near 800, 
millions of pounds sterling, according as we 
reckon by the Egyptian or the Alexandrian 
talent (Bernard de Ponderlbus Anttq. p. I80)k 
i See the measurement of D'Anville (Mem. 
lurTEgypte, p, 23, Ac.). After some peevish 
oaviis. M. Panw (Reeherohsi lur las Egyptiens, 
tom. 1. p. 11^-121) can only enlarge his reckon* 
iSK to 2250 SQuaie leagues. * 

* Renaudot, Hist. Patiiuoh. Alezand. p. 834, 
who calls the common reading or version of 
Elmacin, error librarii. fils own emendation, 
of 4,800,000 pieces. In the ninth oantury, main- 
tains a probable medium between the 8,000,000 
which the Arabi acquired by the conquest of 
Egypt (IdeoL p. 168), and the 2,400/100 which 
toe lultan of Conatantinople levied in the last 
oantury (Pietro della Vule, tom. 1. p. 852; 
Theveuot, part 1. p. 824). Panw (Reeherohei, 
tom. U. p. 865-273) gradually laliei the revenue 
of the PluuKohi, the Ptolemlei, andthe Csaian. 
from six to fifteen milllona of Gennan crowna. 

4 The lift of Bohnltens, (Index Geognph. ad 
ea)^ Vlt. Saladin. p. 6) contains 2396 places ; 
that of D'Anville (Mem. lur TEi^pte, p. 29), 
from tho divan of Cairo, enumerates 2C96L 
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rosidence at Cairo, a French consul has 
ventured to assign about four ^millions 
of Mohammedans, ChrisCaus, and Jews, 
for the ample, though not incredible, 
scope of the population of Egypt.* 

IV. The conquest of Africa, from the 
Nile to the Atlantic 
ocean,’* was first attempt- 
ed by the arms of the 
caliph Othman. The pious 
design was approved oy the companiona 
of Mahomet and the chiefs of the tribes ; 
and twenty thousand Arabs marched 
from Medina, with the gifts and this* 
bKi^i^ of fhe commander of the faith- 
ful. Tlicy were joined in the camp of 
Memphis by ^J-wenty thousand of their 
countrymen ; and the conduct of the 
war was entrusted to Abdallah, 3 the sou 
of Said and the foster-brother of the 
caliph, who had lately supplanted the 
conqueror and lieutenant of Effypt. 
Yet the favour of the prince, ana the 
merit of his favourite, could not ob- 
literate the guilt of his apostacy. The 
early convet'sion of AbdaUah, and his 
skilful pen, had recommended him to 
the important office of transcribing the 
sheets of the Koran ; he betrayed his 
3 See Maillet (Description de rEg}'pte, p. 28), 
who leeme to argue with candour and Judg- 
ment. 1 am much better aatisfled with the 
observations than with the reading of the 
French consul. He was Ignorant of Greekjand 
Latin literature, tnd his fancy is too muclrde- 
Ughted with the fictions of toe Arabs. Their 
bMt knowledge is collected by Abulfeda (De- 
script. Algypt. Arab, et Lat k Job. David 
Mi(Mli, Gdttlnga, in 4to. 1776); and in two 
recent voyages into Egypt, we are amused by 
Savary, and instructed by volnej^ 1 fish the 
lifter could travel over the globe. 

s My conquest of Africa Is drawn from two 
French interpreters of Arable Utentur^ Car* 
donne(Hi8t. del’Afrique et de I'Eipagne sous 
la Domination des ArabeB,Saa» 1. p. 8-56) and 
Otter (Hist de I'Academie des Inscriptiona, 
tom. xxl. p. 111*126, and 136). They derive 
their ifflncipal information from Nov^, who 
composed, a.D. 1881, an EacyclopaBdia In mote 
than twenty volumes. Tbs five general parts 
Bucoesiively treat of, L Physios ; 2. Man ; 8. 
Animals ; 4. Plants ; and, A History : and the 
African affairs are dlscussra In tha sixth ehaptsr 
of the filth section of this last part (Beiske, 
Prodidagmata ad Hagji Challto Tabnlas, p. 
232-284). Among the older historians who are 
qnoted by Kovairi wa may distinguish the 
original naiixatlve of a soldier who led the van 
of the Moslems. w 

> Bee the history of Abdallah, in Abnlfeda 
(Vli Mohammed, p. 109) and Gagnier (Vie^ 
Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 45-48). 
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trust, corrupted the text, derided the 
errors which he had made, and fled to 
Meccano escs^ the justice, and expose 
the ignorance, of the apostle. After 
the conquest of Mecca, he fell prostrate 
at the feet of Mahomet : his t^rs, and 
the entreaties of Othman, extorted a 
reluctant pardon ; but the prophet de> 
Glared that he had so long hesitated, to 
allow time for some zealous disciple to 
avenge his iniiiry in the blood of the 
apostate. \Vnh apparent fidelity and 
pQective merit, he served the religion 
iwhich it was no longer his interest to 
desert : his birth and talents mve Urn 
an honourable rank amongthe ICoreish ; 
and, in a nation of cavdry, Abdallah 
was renowned as the boldest and most 
dexterous horseman of Arabia. At the 
head of forty thousand Moslems, he 
advanced from Egypt into the unknown 
countries of the West. The sands of 
Barca might be impervious to a Roman 
legion; but the Arabs were attended 
by their faithful camels; and the 
natives of the desert beheld without 
terror the familiar aspect of the soil 
and climate. After a painful march, 
they pitched their tents kfore the 
walls of Tripoli,^ a maritime city in 
which the name, the wealth, and the 
inhabitants, of the province had gradu- 
ally centred, and which now main- 
tains the third rank among the states 
of Barbary. A reinforcemen t of Greeks 
was surprised and cut in pieces on the 
sca-shore ; but the fortifications of Tri- 
poli resisted the first assaults ; and the 
^acj^s wiere tempted by the approach 
of the prefect Gregory* to relinquish 

1 province and city of Tripoli are de- 
scribed by Leo A^canus (in blavigatione et 
Vlaggi di Banslii^ tom. i. Venetia, 1560, fd. 

om. ii. p%2). The first of^theso writers^was 
* * Moor, a scholar, and a traveller, who com- 
posed or translated his African geography in a 
state of captivity at Koine, where he had as- 
sumed the name and religion of Pope Leo X. 
In a similar captivity among the Moors, the 
Spaniard Manpol, a soldier of Charles Y. com- 

S led hli Description of Africa, translated by 
'AblanGOUtt Into Prench (Paris, 1007, 8 vols. 
in 4to). Marmol had read and seen, but he is 
destitute of the curious and extensive observa- 
tion which abounds In the original work of Leo 
the iSrlcan. 

9 Theophanes, who mentions the defeat, 
latlier than the death, of Gregory. He brands 


the labours of the siege for the perils 
and the hoMs of a decisive aotion. 
If his standard was followed by one 
hundred and twenty 
thousand men, the regular oregSy and 
bands of the empire must ^ 
have been lost in the naked and die- 
orderly crowd of Africans and Moors, 
who formed the strength, or rather the 
pmbers, of his host He rejected with 
indignation the option of the Koran 
and the tribute ; and during seven! 
days, the two anniee were fiercely en* 
.gaged from the dawn of light to the 
hour of noon, w^hen their fatigue and the 
excessive heat compiled them to mek 
shelter and refreshment in their re* 
spective camps. The daughter of Gre- 
gory, a maid of incomparable beauty 
and spirit, is said to have fought by his 
side : from her earliest youth she was 
trained to mount on horseback, to draw 
the bow, and to wield the scimitar { 
and the richness of her arms and ap- 
parel were conspicuous in the foremost 
ranks of the battle. Her hand, with 
a hundred thousand pieces of gold, 
was offered for the head of the Araoian 
general, and the youths of Africa were 
excited by the prospect of the glorious 
prize. At the pressing solicitation of 
his brethren, Abdallah withdrew his 
person from the field; but the Saracens 
were discouraged by the retreat of their 
leader, and the repetition of these equal 
or unsuccessful conflicts. 

A noble Arabian, who afterwards be- 
came the adversary of victory of iiw 
All, and the father of a 
caliph, had simalised his valour in 
Egypts and Zobeir* was the first who 
phinted a sijaling-ladder sgainst the 
walls of Babylon, lu the African war 
he was detached from the standard of 
Abdallah. On the news of the battle, 
Zobeir, with twelve companions, cut 
his way through the camp of the 

the prefect with the name of : he had 
probably airamed the purple (Chronograph, p 

285 ), 

1 See in Ockley (Hist, of ^ Ssnmens, voL 
ii. p. 45), the death of Zobeir, which was 
honoured with the tears of All, against whom 
he had rebelled. Bis valour at the liege of 
Babylon, if indeed it be the same personals 
mentionew'^ hx Eutyebius (Innal. tom. U.> 
808) 
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Greeks, and pressed forwards, without 
tasting either food or repose, to partake 
of the dangers of his brethren. He 
cast his eyes around the field : “Where,” 
said he, “is our general?” “In his 
tent.” “ Is the tent a station for the 
general of the Moslems?” Abdallah 
represented with a blush the importance 
of his own life, and the temptation that 
was held forth by the Eotnan prefect. 
“Retort,” said Zobcir, “on the infidels 
their ungenerous attempt. Proclaim 
through the ranks that the head of 
Gregory shall be repaid with his captive 
daughter, and the equal sum of one 
hundred thousand pieces of gold.” To 
tlte courage and discretion of 2 jobeir 
the lieutenant of the caliph intrusted 
the execution of his own stratagem, 
which inclined the long-disputed bal- 
ance in favour of the Saracens. Sup- 
plying by activity and artifice the 
deficiency of numbers, a part of their 
forces lay concealed in their tents, 
while the remainder prolonged an irre- 
gular skirmish with the enemy, till the 
sun was high in the heavens. On both 
sides they retired with fainting steps : 
their horses were unbridled, their 
armour was laid aside, and the hostile 
nations prepared, or seemed to prepare, 
for the refreshment of the evening, and 
the encounter of the ensuing day. On 
a sudden the charge was sounded ; the 
Arabian comp poured forth a swarm of 
fresh and intrepid warriors : and the 
long line of the Greeks and Africans 
was surprised, assaulted, overturned, 
by new squadrons of the faithful, who, 
to the eye of fanaticism, might appear 
as a band of angels descending from the 
sky, The prefect himseli was slain by 
the hand of Zobeir : his daughter, who 
sought revenge and death, was sur- 
rounded and made prisoner ; and the 
fugitives involved in their disaster the 
town of Sufetula, to which they escaped 
from the sabres and lances of the Arabs. 
Sttfetula was built one hundred and 
fifty miles to the soifth of Carthage : a 
gentle declivity is watered by a run- 
ning streum, and shaded by a grove of 
jumper trees ; and, in the ruins of a 
tr^mphal arch, a portico, and three 
temples of tho Qonnthian order, curi- 


osity may yet admire the magnifioenoe 
of the Romans.^ After the fml of this 
opulent city, the provinculs an^ Urba- 
riahs implored on all sides the mercy of 
the conqueror. His vanity or his zeal 
might be fiattered by ofiers of tribute 
or professions of faith : but his losses, 
his fatigues, and the progress of an 
epidemical disease, prevented a solid 
establishment ; and the Saracens, after 
a campaign of fifteen mop^ths, retreated 
to the confines of Egypt, with the 
captives and the wealth of theis 
African expedition. The caliph’s fifth' 
wif 4 granto^ to a favourite, on the 
nominal payment of five hundred thou- 
sand pieces of gold ; ’ but the state was 
doubly injured by this fallacious trans- 
action, if each foot-soldier had shared 
one thousand, and each horseman three 
thousand, pieces, in the real division of 
the plunder. The author of the death of 
Gregory was expected to have claimed 
the most precious reward of the 
victory : from his silence it mi^^ht be 
presumed that he had fallen m the 
battle, till the tears and exclamations 
of the prefect’s daughter at the sight 
of Zobeir revealed the valour and 
modesty of that gallant soldier. The 
unfortunate virgin was offered, and 
almost rejected as a slave, by her 
father’s murderer, who coolly declared 
that his Bwordtwas consecrated to the 
service of religion; and that he 
laboured for a recompense far above the 
charms of mortal beauty, or the riches 
of this transitory life. A reward con- 
genial to his temper w'as the 1.0n9r'rahle 
commission of announcing to the caliph 
Othmantbe success of his arms. <Tne 
companions, the chiefs and^ tho^eople, 

to hear the interesting na^tivo ol 
Zobeir ; and as the orator £rgot no- , 
thing except the merit of his own coun- 
sels and actions, the name of Abdallah 

iSbaw’iTnveU.p. 118 , 110 . , 

3 Mimioa emptio, lari Auidfeda, mt baar, 

•fc mill doostio : qua&doqUdem Otbmuk, ojus 
nomine nummoi ex leratfo priui aUatos mrorio 
pTMtabat(AmiiLUoil8ni.p.78). £Imadn(in 
nil Qkmdy venlon, p. 30) leemi to report the 
lame job. When the Arabs besieged the pataoe 
of Othman, it stood high in their catalogue of 
grievances " , ' 
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• 0/ the Roman Emptn. 

WM joined by the Arabians with the have been peopled by the Orientals 
heroin names of Caled and Amrou.* with fictitious armies and imaginary 
The viistem^onquests of the Sara* citadels. In the warlike province of 
cens were suspended near Zab^ or Numidia, fourscore thousand of 
8ui!£«in twenty years, till their the natives might assemble in arms; 
A.D 666-6SS dissensions were com- but the number of three hundred and 
posed by the establish- sixty towns is incompatible with the 
meet of the house of Ommiyah ; and ignorance or decay of husbandry ; * and 
the caliph Moawiyah was invited by a circumference of three leagues will 
the cries of the Africans themselves, not be justified by the ruins of Erbe or 
The successors of Heraclius had been in- Lambesa, the ancient metropolis of 
formedofthetriBntewhich they had been that inland country. As we approach 
compelled to stipulate with the Arabs ; the sea-coast, the well-known cities of 
bvt instead of being moved to pity and Bngia^ and Tangier 3 define the more 
relieve their distress, they impost, li certain limits of the Saracen victories, 
an equivalent or a fine, a secAia tribute A remnant of trade still adheres to th« 
of a similar amount. The ears of the commodious harbour of Bugia, which 
Byzantine ministers were Ihut against in a more prosperous age, is said to 
the complaints of tiieir poverty and have contained about twenty thousand 
ruin : their despair was reduced to pre- houses; and the plenty of iron which is 
for the dominion of a single master; dug from the adjacent mountains might 
and the extortions of the patriarch of have supplied a braver people with the 
Carthage, who was invested with civil instruments of defence. The remote 
and military power, provoked the secta- position and venerable antiquity of 
ries, and even the Catholics, of the Tiugi, or Tangier, have been decorated 
Roman province to abjure the religion by tlie Gitek and Arabian fables ; but 
as well as the authority of their tyrants, the figurative expressions of the latter, 
The first lieutenant of Moawiyah ac- that the walls were constructed of 
quired a just renown, subdued an im* brass, and that the roofs were covered 
portaut city, defeated an army of thirty with gold and silver, may be interpreted 
thousand Greeks, swept away fourscore as the emblems of^ strength and opiy 
thousand captives, and enriched with lence. The province of Mauritania 


conqueror of Africa is more justly duo discovered and settled by the Romans ; 
to his successor AkUh. He marched the five colonies were confined to a 
from Damascus at the head of ten narrow pale, and the more southern 
thouwnd of the tavert Aral* : aad the , IM), l«, 

genuinqfproipf the Moslems was en- ^frlcanm (fol. 81, wrao), who reckons only 
larged ^ the doubtful aid and con- cintiue uitta 6 infinite ouale, Marmol (Deiorii)- 
vorsioA of many thousand barbarians, tton de I’Afrique, tom. Hi. p. 83), and Shaw 
It wodd be difficult, nor is it necessary, 'Tieo AfKS. K, verso, *M, recto, 
to trace the ajpkrate line of tlic pro- Harmol, tom. ii. p. 4i5, Shaw, p. 48. 


gresB of Akbohe The interior regions ;iwAirIoan. fol.f.2. Marmol, tom. lip. 228. 
° W .. I r ^ Begio ignobilis, et vix «{uicquam iUustre 

• * 'KwirTsoTiw** r^v lortlta, parvis oppidis habitatur, parva flumina 

Tptrcvfif »itl revs m »a) desurves tlio more credit, since iis own 

rt/¥ A^ptt* vwirw- phofnicion ancestors had niigated from Tingi- 

SfetSssfessc brsfiSSssaKsa 


ileAndria Into the SioUlap and African seal. 


wild and remote proviaee. 
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parti were seldom explored except by 
the agents of luxury, who search^ the 
forests for ivory and the citron-wood/ 
and the shores of the ocean for tlie 
purple shell-fish. The fearless Akbah 
plunged into the heart of the country, 
traversed the wilderness in which his 
successors erected the splendid capitals 
of Fez and Morocco, ‘ and at length 
penetrated to the verge of the Atlantic 
and the great desert. The river Sus 
descends from the western sides of 
Mount Atlas, fertilises, like the Nile, 
the adjacent soil, and falls into the sea 
at a moderate distance from the Canary, 
or Fortunate, islands. Its banks were 
inhabited by the last of the Moors, a 
race of savages, without laws, or dis- 
cipline, or religion : they were aston- 
ished by the strange and irresistible 
terrors of the Oriental arms ; and as 
they possessed neither gold nor silver, 
the nchest spoil was the beauty of the 
female captives, some of whom were 
afterwards sold for a thousand pieces 
of gold. The career, though not the 
zeal, of Akbah was checked by the 
prospect of a boundless ocean. He 
spurred his horse into the waves, and 
raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed 
with rae tone of a fanatic, Great God ! 
if my course were not stopped by this 
sea, 1 would still goon, to the unknown 
kingdoms of the West, preaching the 


1 The foolish fashion of this citron-wood pre- 
vailed at Rome among the men, as much as the 
taste for pearls among the women. A round 
board or table, four or live feet in diameter, 
sold for the price of an estate (latiftmdii taxa- 
tione), eight, ten, or twelve thousand pounds 
sterling (Plin. Ulst. Ifatur. xiii. 2D), i con- 
ceive that 1 must not confound the tree citrus, 
with that of the fruit cifruta. But 1 am not 


botanist enSUgh to define tb( former (it is like 
the wild cypress) by the vulgar or LinnsHan 
name ; nor 1 decide whetlier the eitmn be 
the orange or the lemon. Salmasius apijears 
to exhaust the subject, but be too often in- 
volves himself in the web of his disorderly 
erudition (Plinlan, JSxcrcitat. tom. iL p. (sau, 
&c.). 

Leo African, fol. 10, versa Marmol, tom. 
ii. p. 28. This province, the first scene of the 
ex^oiti and greatnesi of the ciieri/it, is often 
mentioned in the oarlous history of that 

a it the end of the third volume of 
Deacription de TAfrique. The third 
voL of the Kecherchee JUstoriques sur les 
^nree pnbliahed at Paiia) iilnstratei 
m hktm and geography of the kingdoms of 
FeiandMoioeoa 


unity of thy bdy name, and puttbg to 
the sword the rebellious nations who 
worship any other go(ip thad' thee.^'* 
Yet this Mohammedan Alexander, who 
sighed for new worlds, was unable to 
preserve his recent conquests. By the 
universal defection of the Greeks and 
Africans, he was recalled from the 
shores of the Atlantic, and the sur- 
rounding multitudes left him only the 
resource of an honourable death. The 
last scene was dignified by an example 
of national virtue. An ambitious chief, 
who had disputed the command BP.j 
felled in the attempt, was led about as 
a prisoner in the camp of the Arabian 
general. The insurgents had trusted 
to his diicoiftent and revenge ; he dis- 
dained their offers, and revealed their 
designs. In the hour of danger, the 
grateful Akbah unlocked his fetters, 
and advised him to re, tire ; he chose to 
die under the banner of his 'rival. 
Embracing as friends and martyrs, 
they unsheathed their scimitars, broke 
their scabbards, and maintained an 
obstinate combat, till they fell by each 
other's side on the last of their slaugh- 
tered countrymeu. The third general 
or ^vernor of Africa, Zuheir, avenged 
and encountered the fate of his prede- 
cessor. He vanquished the natives in 
many battles ; he was overthrown by a 
powerful army, wiijch Constantinople 
had sent to the relief of (jarthage. 

It had been the frequent practice of 
thoMooriih tribe* to join 
the invaders, to share the catma 
launder, to profess the 
faith, and to revolt to their savage state 
of independence and idolatry, q'i the 
first retreat or misfortune of the Mos- 
lems. The prndeuccfSlE Akbah had 
proposed to found an Arabian coloriy 
in the heart of Africa ; a citadel that^ 
might curb the levity of the barbarians, 
a place of refuge to secure, against the 
accidents of war, the wealth and the 
families of the Saracens. With tlus 
view, apd under the modest title of the 
station of a oaravan, be pbmtsd this 

1 Otter (p. 119) has given the strong tone o( 
fanatlGlim to wkffh 

(p. 87) has softened^ a piuus wish 
^ the KoraaTYet they bid both the same 
teztcfNovaidhefONttebm « • 
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(«c1oii9r in the iitieth year of the Hegira, 
lu ite present deoa^, Cairoan* still holds 
the second rank in the kingdom of 
Tunis, <rom \^ich it is distant about 
fifty miles to the south its inland 
situation, twelve miles westward of the 
sea, has protected the city from the 
Greek and Sicilian fieets. When the 
wild beasts and serpents were extir- 
pated, when the forest, or rather 
wilderness, was cleared, the vestiges of 
a Homan town were discovered in a 
sandy plain :*the vegetable food of 
Cairoan is brought from afar ; and the 
£:arcity of springs constrains the in- 
habitants to collect in cisterns dad 
reservoirs a precarious su^ly of rain- 
water. These obstacles were subdued 
by the industry of Akbali ; he traced a 
circumference of three thousand and 
six hundred paces, which he encom- 
passed with a brick wall ; in the space 
of five years, the governor’s palace was 
surrounded with a sutficient number of 
private liabitations ; a spacious mosque 
was supported by five hundred columns 
of granite, porphyry, and Numidian 
marble ; and Cairoan became the seat 
of learning as well as of empire. But 
thef}p were the glories of a later age ; 
the new colony was shaken by the suc- 
cessive defeats of Akbah and Zubeir, 
and the western expeditions were again 
interrupted by the civil discord of the 
Arabian monarchy. Tb^ son of the 
valiant Zobeir maintained a war of 
twelve years, a siege of seven months 
Against the house of Ommiyah. Ab- 
dallah was said to unite the fierceness 
of the lion i^th the subtlety of the fox; 
but if fit inherited the courage, he was 
devoi^of the generosity, of his father.^ 

1 The foundation Cairoan is mentioned 
Ockley (Uist. of Saracens, vol. ii. p. | 
; and the sitnaiion, mosque, to., of tut \ 
city are deesiibed by beo Africanos (fol. Uh 
^rmoi (tom. ii. p. 632), and Shaw (p. 115). ! 

'* A portentoae, though frequent, mistake 
has been the confounding, from a slight simili- 
tude of name, the Oyrm of the Greeke, and 
the Cairoan of the Arabs, two cities which are 
separated by an Inter?* of a thousand miles 
along Uie sea-coast The great Thuanas has 
not escaped this fault, the less excusable as it 
is connected with a formal and elaborate de- 
scription of Africa (Historlar. L vU. c. 2, in 
tom. I p. 240. edit. Buoldey). 

• > BesUes tM Aral^e chronicles of AbnUeda, 
Blmadn, and Ahnlphanflns, under the seventr* 
• VOL, U 


The return of domestic peace allowed 
the caliph Abdalmalek to 
resume the conquest of cartbagt. 
Africa j the standard was 
deliver^ to Hassan, governor of Egypt, 
and the revenue of that kingdom, with 
an army of forty thousand men, was 
consecrated to the important service. 
In the vicissitudes of war, the interior 
provinces had been alternately won and 
tost by the Saracens. But the sea- 
coast still remained iu the hands of the 
Greeks; the predecessors of Hassan 
had respected the name and fortifica- 
tions of Carthage ; and the number of 
its defenders was I'ecruited by the fugi- 
tives of Gabes and Tripoli. The arms 
of Hassan were bolder and more for- 
tunate : he reduced and pillaged the 
metropolis of Africa ; and the mention 
of scaling-ladders may justify the sus- 
picion that he anticipated, by a sadden 
assault, the more tedious operations of 
a regular siege. But the joy of the 
conquerors was soon disturbed by the 
appearance of the Christian succours. 
The pi^fect and patrician John, a 
general of experience and renown, em- 
barked at 0>nstantinople the forces of 
the Eastern empire ; ’ they were joined 
by the ships and soldiers of Sicily, and 
a powerful reinforcement of Goths* was 


third year of the Hegira, we may consult 
D'Herbelot (Bibllot. Orient, p. 7) and Ockley 
(Hist, of the Saracens, vol. li. p. The 

latter has given the last and pathetic dialogue 
between Abdallah and his mother ; hut he has 
forgot a physical effect of her grief for his death, 
the return, at the age of ninety, and fatal con- 
sequences, of her nmes, 

‘ Atirrttt dwttfra ret ifw* 

rXin rXflijit*, ^rfxntyit ri iw’ dt/rtig 
rn TJarpiiticf tS» nhfilnf 

etfis xetTit rit 

iapMiiwt Nicephori Constanti- 

nopolitani Brevlar. p. 28. The patriarch of 
Constantinople, with i'beophanei(Chronogmph. 
p. 809) have slightly mentioned this last attempt 
(or the relief of Africa. Fagi (Orltica, tom. iu. 
p. 129, 141) has nicely ascertained the chrono- 
logy by a strict comi^son of the Arabic and 
Bysantlne historians, who often disagree both 
in time and fact. S* likewise a note of Ottei 

(p. 121). 

s Dove I'erano ddottl i nohili BomanI a i 
OoiH; and afterwardi, i BomanI luggirono e t 
Goffi, lasciatono Cartbagine (Leo African, fob 
72, recto.); I know not from what Anbie 
writtf the African derived his Goths ; but tbai 
fact, tboogh new, is so tatemtln^ and so p** 

u . 
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obtained from the fears and religion of 
the Spanish monarch. The weight of 
the confederate navy broke the chain 
that guarded the entrance of the har> 
l)our ; the Arabs retired to Gairoan, or 
Tripoli; the Christians landed; the 
citizens hailed the ensign of the cross, 
and the winter was idly wasted in the 
dream of victory or deliverance. But 
Africa was irrecoverably lost ; the zeal 
and resentment of the commander of 
the faithful' prepared in the ensuing 
spring a more numerous armament by 
sea and land ; and the patrician in his 
turn was compelled to evacuate the post 
and fortifications of Carthage. A 
second battle w^as fought in the neigh* 
liourhood of Utica: the Greeks and 
Goths were again defeated ; and their 
timely embarkation saved them from 
the sw'ord of Uassan, who had invested 
the slight and insuilicient rampart of 
their camp. Whatever yet remained 
of Carthage was delivered to the flames, 
and the colony of I)ido^ and Cesar lay 
desolate above two hundred years, till 
a part, perhaps a twentieth, of the old 
circumference was rcpeopled by the 
first of the Fatimite caliphs. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
second capital of the West was repre- 
sented by a mosque, a college without 
students, twenty-five or thirty shops, 
and the huts of five hundred peasants, 
who, in their abject poverty, displayed 

babTe, that I will accept it on the elighteit 
authority. 

1 This commander In styled by Nicephorus 
BaarAiot a vague though not ira- 

))roper definition of the caliiih. Thcopliaues 
introduces the strange appellation of ny«r«* 
fUfA^oXas, wliich his interpreter Goar explains 
by Vizir They may approach the truth, 
iu assigning the active part to tbo minister, 
rather than the prince ; but they forget that 
the Ommiades iiad only a kateb, or secreUry, 
and that the office of Vixir was not revived or 
instituted till the one liumlreil and thirty- 
second year of the liegiiudJ'iluibolot, p. er'). 

According to Solinus (1. il7, p. 3(i, edit. 
Salmnsh the Carthage of Dido stood either 077 
or 7:{7 years ; a vaiious ruading,' which pro- 
ceeds from the difference of or editions 
(Salmas. I’liii. Kxcruil. tom. i. p. 2'JS). The 
farmer of tiiese accounts, which gives 82.S years 
before Christ, is more consistent with the w^ll- 
weighed testimony of Velleius Paterculus ; hut 
the latter Is preferred by our chrouologUi 
oyianhan, Canon. Chron. p. 808) as more 
Igreealfls to the Hebrew and Tyiiae annals. 


the arrogance of tha PdaJe Bonatoit 
Even that poltry village was swept 
away by the Spaniards whom Charles 
the Fifth had stationed on the fortress 
of the Goletta, The mins of Carthage 
have perished ; and the place might be 
unknown if some broken arches of an 
aqueduct did not guide the footsteps of 
the inquisitive traveller.' 

The Greeks were expelled, but the 
Arabians wore not yet 
masters of tlie country^, of Africa 
In tho interior provinces 
the Moors or Berbers, ‘ so feeble under, 
the first Caesars, so formidable to the' 
Byifliiitine princes, maintained a dis- 
orderly resistance to the religion and 
Mwer of the. successors of Maliomet. 
tinder the standard of their queen 
Cahina the independent tribes acquired 
some degree of union and discipline ; 
and as the Moors respected in their 
females tho character of a prophetess, 
they attacked the invaders with an en 
thusiasm similar to their own. The 
veteran bands of Hassan were inade- 
quate to the defence of Africa: the 
conquests of an age were lost in a single 
day; and the Arabian chief, over- 
whelmed by the torrent, retired to the 
confines of Egypt, and expected, five 
years, the promised succours of the 
caliph. After the retreat of the Sara- 


1 Leo African, fol. 71, verso ; 72, recto. Mar- 
mol, turn. li. p. 4^5-447. Shaw, p. 80. ^ 

^ The history of the word Jiarbar may be 
classed under four periods. 1. In the time of 
Huiuer, wJieu the Greeks and Asiatics might 
probably use a common idiom, the imitative 
sound of Barbar was applied to the ruder tribes, 
whose pronunciation was most /KirsL, whose 
grammar was most defective. Kdpif 


(Iliad ii, 867, with the Oxford sclryliast, 
Clarke's Annotation, and Henry Steplicns’ii 
Greek Thesaurus, tom. t. 2. From the 

time, at least, of flerodotuOi^waB extended to 
o/i tlie nations who were strangen to the laB 
guage and mannSrs of the Greeks 3. In tht 
age of Plautus, the Komans submitted to the • 
insult (Pompeius Festus, 1. it. (i. 48, edit. 
Ihmier), and freely gave themselves the name of 
barbarians. They Insensibly claimed an ex- 
emption for Italy, and her subject provinces ; 
and at length removed ttm dtsgiaceful appella- 
tion to the savage or hostile nations beyond the 
{tale of the empire. 4. In every sense, it was 
due to the Moors : the familiar word was bor- 
rowed from the Latin provincials by tha Arabian 
conquerors, and luH Jutty settled u a local 
denomination (Barbafy) along the Adkthiri 
coeit of Africa. 
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viiitorious prophetess as- 
•eniblcil the Moorish chiefs, and re- 
comm^ded a measure of strange and 
savage policy# Our cities,'’ said she, 
** and the gold and silver which they 
contain, perpetually attnict the ai ms of 
the AralM. These vile metals arc not 
the objects of our ambition; we content 
ourselves with the simple productions 
of t^e earth. Lot us destroy these 
cities ; let us bury in their ruins those 
pernicious tr^ures; and when the 
avarice of our loes shall be destitute of 
iemptation, perhaps they will cease to 
^listurb the tranquillity of a warlike 
people.” The proposal ^as acccfltcd 
with unanimous applause. From Tan- 
gier to Tripoli the buildings, or at least 
the fortifications, were aemolished, the 
fruit-trees were cut down, the means of 
subsistence were extirpated, a fertile 
and populous garden was changed into 
a desert, and the historians of a more 
recent period could discern the frequent 
traces of the prosperity and devastation 
of their ancestors. Such is the talc of 
the modern Arabians. Yet 1 strongly 
suspect that their ignorance of an- 
tiquity, the love of the marvellous, 
and the fashion of extolling the 
philosophy of barbarians, has induced 
them to describe, os one voluntary act, 
the calamities of three hundred years 
since the first fury of the Donatists and 
V#ndals. In the progrees of tiie revolt, 
Cahina had most probably contributed 
her share of destruction ; and the alarm 
of universal ruin might terrify and 
alienate the cities that had reluctantly 
yielde4 t8lher unworthy yoke. They 
no longer hoped, perhaps they no longer 
wislied, the return of their Byzantine 
sovereigns ; their present servitude waif 
not alleviatedl^y the benefits of order 
find justice; and the most zealous 
, Catholic^must prefer the imperfect 
truths of the Koran to the blind and 
rude idolatry of the Moors. The 
general of the Saracens was again re- 
ceived as the saviour of the province ; 
the friends of civil society conspired 
against the savages of the land ; and 
the royal prophetess was slain in the 
first battle, which overturned the base* 
lesifabric of her superstition and em- 


pire. The same spirit revived under 
the successor of Hasson : it was finally 
quelled by the activity of Musa and his 
two sons ; but the number of the rebels 
may be presumed from that of three 
hundred thousand captives ; sixty 
thousand of whom, the caliph’s fifth, 
were sold for the profit of the public 
treasury. Thirty thousand of the kr- 
barion youth were enlisted in the , 
troops ; and the pious labours of Musa, | 
to inculcate the oowledgeand practice 
of the Koran, acciistomud the Africans 
to obey the apostle of God and the 
commander of the faithful. In their 
climate and government, their diet and 
habitation, the wandering Moors re- 
sembled the Bedouins of the desert. 
With the religion, they were proud to 
adopt the language, name, and origin 
of Arabs : the blood of the strangers 
and natives was insensibly Ado^oaor 

S ' 1; and from the 

tes to the Atlantic the same 
nation might seem to be diffused over 
the sandy plains of Asia and Africa. 
Yet I will not deny that fifty thousand 
tents of pure Arabians might be trans- 
ported over the Nile, and scattered 
through the Libyan desert ; and 1 am 
not ignorant that five of the Moorish 
tribes still retain their barbarous idiom, 
with the appellation and character of 
white Africans.* 

-V. In the progress of conquest from 
the north and south, the spEia. Pint 
Goths and the Ssracens^W^^ 
encountered each other Araiui 
on the confines of Europe 
and Africa. In the opinion of the 
latter, the difi'crence of religion is a 
reasonable ground of enmity and war- 
fare.* « * 

1 The first book of Leo Afrfeanus, and the 
obiervi^onB of Dr. Shaw (p. 220, 228, 227, 247, 
-&c.) will throw some light on the roving tribes 
of fiarbary, of Arabian or Hooilsh descent. 
Bat Shaw bad seen these savages with distant 
terror ; and Leo, a captive in the Vatican, ap- 
pears to have loit more of his Arabic, than he 
coaid acquire of Greek or Boman, learning. 
Many of his gross mistakes night be detected 
in the first period of the Mohammedan history. 

3 In a conference with a prince of the Greeks, 
Amrou observed, that their religion was differ* 
ent; upon whloh score it wai lawful for brotben 
to quarrel Oekley’i History of the Saiaeeaii 
ful» I ps 82& ^ 
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As e&rly as the time of Othman,* 
their piratical squadrons had ravaged 
the coast of Andalusia nor had they 
forgotten the relief of Carthage by the 
Gothic succours. In that age, as well 
as in the present, the kings of Spain 
were possessed of the fortress of Ceuta; 
one 01 the columns of Hercules, which 
is divided by a narrow strait from the 
opposite pillar or point of Europe. A 
small portion of Mauritania was still 
wanting to the African conquest; but 
Musa, in the pride of victory, was re- 
pulsed from the walls of Ceuta, by the 
vigilance and courage of Count Julian, 
the general of the Goths. From his 
disappointment and perplexity, Musa 
was relieved by an unexpected message 
of the Christian chief, who offered his 
place, his person, and his sword, to the 
successors of Maiiomet, and solicited 
the disgraceful honour of introducing 
their arms into the heart of Spain. ^ If 
we inquire into the cause of his treach^ 
cry, the Spaniards will repeat the 

1 Abalfsda, Annil Moilem, p. 73, vers. 
Belske. 

^ The name of Andalniia is applied by the 
Arabs not only to the modern province, bat to 
the whole peninsula of Spain (Oeograph. Nab. 
p. 151, lyHerbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 114, 115). 
The etymology has been most improbably do* 
ducod from Vandatusia, country of the Van- 
dals (D’Anville, IStati* de I'Europe, p. 140, 147, 
Ac.). But the UainUluniaof Casiri, which sign!* 
fles, in Arabic, the region of the evening, of the 
West, in a word, the Hesperia of the Greeks, is 
perfectly apposite (Bibliot. ArabicO'Hispaua, 
tom. 11. p. 327, Ac.). 

4 The fall and resurrection of the Gothic 
monarchy are related by Mariana (tom. I. p. 
mm, l. Vi. c. 19-20, 1. vil. c. 1, 2). That 
Aistorian has infused into his noble work (Uii* 
torUe de Rebus Ilispaniie, llbri nx. }iag» 
Gomitum 1733, In four volumes in folio, with 
the ('ontinuat^on Of Miniana). the style and 
spirit of a Rotaan classic ; and after the twelfth 
century, his knowledge and judgment may be 
aafely trusted. But the Jesuit is not exempt 
from the preiudleei of his order ; he adopts 
and adorns, like his rival Buchanan, the most 
absurd of the national legends ; be is too care- 
less of criticism and chronology, and supplies, 
from a lively fancy, the chasms of historical 
evidence. Tbesechasms are largeaud frequent; 
Roderic, archbishop of Toledo, the father of 
the Spanish history, lived five hundred yean 
after the cuniiuest of the Arabs ; and the more 
early accounts arc comprised in some meagre 
lines of the blind chrunicles of Isidore of Bad* 
ajos (Pacensis) and o! Alphonso HI., King of 
liCfni which I hav« seen only In the aanali of 
^a(L 


popular story of his (laughter CavA 
of a virgin ' who v/ai 8o^.r«cc/3 . or 
ravished, by her sovereign ; of A^fatber 
who saorificed his religioll and country 
to the thirat of revenge. The passions 
of princes have often been licentious 
aiul destructive ; but this well-known 
tale, romantic in itself, is indifferently 
supported by external evidence ; and 
the history of Spain will suggest some 
rriotives of interest and policy more 
congenial to the brenstiof a veteran 
statoeman.* After the decease or de- 
position of Witiza, his two sons weroj 
su^lanted by the ambition of Roderic, 
a noble Goth, whose father the duke or 
governor of a province, had fallen a 
victim to the preceding tyranny. The 
monarchy was still elec- state or th» 
tive; but the sons 
Wttiza, educated on the steps of the 
throne, were imp.iiicnt of a private 
station. Their resentment was the 
more dangerous, as it was varnished 
with the dissimulation of courts : their 
followers were excited by the remem- 
brance of favours and the promise of a 
revolution; and their uncle Oppas, 
archbishop of Toledo and Seville, was 
the first person in the church, and the 
second in the state. It is probable that 
Julian was involved in the disgrace of 
the unsuccessful faction ; that he had 
little to hope and much to fear from tho 
new reign; aff'd that the imprudent 
king could not forget or forgive the 
injuries which Roderic and his family 
had sustained. The merit and influence 

l L« vio) (says Voltaire) est aufili (V.^clle k 
fairs qu’a prouver. iDes £v6quei se Beroieiit ill 
ligu4i pour une fille? (lliet. Gen^ral^), c. 
xxvi.). His argument Is not logically con- 
elusive. 

3 In the story of Cava, HaHana (1. vi. e, 31, 
p. 241, 242) aeoma to view with the Lucretia or 
Livy. Like the ancients, he Beld(£a quotes; 
and the oldest testimony of Baronius (Annal. 
Kcoles. A.i>. 718, No. 19), that of Lucas Tud* 
ensii, a Uallician deacon of the tlilrteenth 
century, only says, Cava quam pro concubink 
utebatur. 

* But, lays M. Cond^, the nune of La Cava, 
that of Alifa assigned to her aitendant, and all 
the circumstances with which the tale ia em- 
bellished, distinctly prove that this anecdote ii 
nothing more than an Arabian fiction, founded 
on some of the popular poetic Wunancei o£itba 
country. De Hariei(tbe abbieviatorof Gondd), 
MK. del Arabei eu Sipagne, vol. 1. p. K. 
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of the count rendered him a useful or Before Musa would trust an anny oi 
formidable subject : his estates were tlie faithful to the traitors 

ampl9, his ^llowers bold and nurner* and infidels of a foreign oftiMAnbi 

'ous; and it was too fatally shown that, land,hemadeale88dangcr* 
by his Andalusian and Mauritanian ous trial of their strength and veracity, 
commands, he held in his hand the One hundred Arabs, and four hundred 
keys uf the Spanish monarchy. Too Africans, passed over, in four vessels, 
feeble, however, to meet his sovereign from Tangier, or Ceuta : the place of 

in arms, he sought the aid of a foreign their descent on the opposite shore of 

power ; aud his rash invitalUm of the the strait is marked by the name of 

Moors aud Arabs produced the cala- Tarif their chief ; and the date of this 
mities of ciglit hundred years. In his memorable event’ is fixed to the month 
.epistles, or in a personal interview, he of liamadan, of the ninety-first year of 
I revealed the wealth and nakedness of his the Hegira, to the month of July seven 
country; the weakness of an unpoplar hundred and lor^-eight years from the 
prince ; the degeneracy o^n effeminate Spanish era of Csesar,’’ seven hundred 
people. The Gotha were no longer the aud ten after the birth of Christ. From 
victorious barbarians, w%o had humbled their firs^t station, they marched eigh- 
the pride of Home, despoiled the queen teen miles through a h|^iy country to 
of nations, and penetrated from the theca^tleandtowmof Julian on which 
Danube the Atlantic Ocean. Se- (it is still called Algezire) they bestowed 
eluded from the world by the Pyrenean the name of the Green Island, from a 
mountains, the successors of Alaric had verdant cape that advances into the sea. 
slumbered in a long peace : the walls 
of the cities were mouldered into dust ; to have •wrehefl 
the youth hjui .bundouedth,e«rei« 

of arms ; and the presumption of their of the oemuru Kacis (who wrote at Corduba, 
ancient renown would expose them in a a.h. SOO), of Ben Haiil, &c. Bm Bibllot. 

firnt nattiiH. ftf tKfi AraWco-Hlspana, tom. II. p. 82, lOB, 10«, 182, 
Belli o£ battle to the brst amuii oi the ^ 

mvaders. llie ambitious baraoenwas Pagi has been aided by the Arabic leamioff of 


attempt; but the execution was delayed 
till he had consulted the commander of 
t^ faithful ; aud hiSf inessensor re- 
turned with the permission of Walid’ to 
annex the unknown kingdoms of tlie 
West to the religion and throne of the 
caliphs. In his residence of Tangier, 
Mus^ secrecy and caution, con* 
tiuuea his correspondence and hastened 
histpreparatiods. But the remorse of 
the conspirators was soothed by the 
fallacious ast^irance that he should con* 
tent himself with the glory and ^oil, 
withou^aspiring to estoblish the Mos- 
lems beyond the loa that separates 
^rica from Europe,* 
iTbe Orientals, ElmaclU, Abulpbaragius, 
Abulftida, pass over tke coiMinest of Bpaln in 
rttence, or with a single word. The text of 
Novalrl, and the other ArabUn writers, it » 
nreient^ though with some foreign alloy, by 


us — — — 

me sous la Domination des Arawt, 
1766, 8 volfl. in 12fflO, tom. 1. p. 56-lU), 
^re conclPflTy de Guignei (Hist, des 


joint labours I am deeply indebted. 

1 A mistake of Roderic of Toledo, in cornier- 
lag the Innar years of the Hegira with the Julian 
years of the era, has determined Baronins, 
Mariana, and the crowd of Spanish historians, 
to place first invasion in the year 713, and 
the batv,e 6f Xeres in November, 714. This 
anacliroBisni of three years has been 'dctcuted 
by the inorecorrect industry of modern chrono- 
logisti, above all, of J’agi (Critica, tom. iii. p. 
la, 171-174), who have restoreil the genuine 
date of the revolution. At the present tiiue an 
Aidbian scholar, like Gardonne, who adopts tiie 
ancient error (tom. i. p. 7S), is inexcusably igno- 
rant orcarelw# 

Si The era of Cnsar. which In Spain was in 
legal and popular use till the fourteenth century, 
begins thirty-eight years before the birth of 
Christ. 1 would refer the origin to the general 
peace by sea and lanck which confirmed the 
power and partition of the Triumvirs (Dion 
Cassius, 1 zlviii. p. 617, 653. Ai)phm de Bell. 
Civil. 1. V. p. 1084, edit fol). Spain was a pro- 
vinceof Ceear Uctavian ; and Tarragonai, which 
raised the fliat temple to Augustqi (ladi 
Annal. L 78), might borrow from the Orientals 


3 The road, the country, the old castle of 
Count Julian, and the superstitions belief of the 

M Jlr#i «i«WB 
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Their hospitable entertaiument, the has been illustrated by the encountei 
Christians who joined their standard, which determined the fate of th^^kiug* 
their inroad into a fertile and unguarded dom; the stream of th« GuaOalete, 
province,thencline8sof their spoil, and which falls into the bay, divided the 
the safety of their return, announced to two camps, and marked the advancing 
their brethren the most favourable and retreating skirmishes of three sue- 
omens of victory. In the ensuing cessive and bloody days. On the fourth 
spring, five thousand veterans and day, the two armies joined a more 
volunteers >rcre embarked under the serious i^d dcuisive issue ; but Alarip 
command oi Tarik, a dauntless and skii- would hkve blushed at the sight of his 
ful soldier, who surpassed the expecta- unworthy successor, sustaining on his 
tion of hia chief ; and the necessary head a diadem of pearls, encumbered 
transports were provided by the in* with a flowing robe of gold and silken* 
dustry of their too faithful ally. The embroidery, and reclining on a litter or*' 
xiieirucoad Saracens landed* at the car*of ivOiy (}rawn by two white mules. 
lUietnL pillaror point of Europe; Notwithstanding the valour of the 
A.D. 711 . the corrupt and familiar Saracens, they tinted under the weight 
ippellationofGibraltar ((?e6e/a/ Tank) of multitudes, and the plain of Xcrcs 
describes the mountain of Tarik ; and was overspread with sixteen thousand 
the entrenchments of his camp were the of their dead bodies. My brethren,” 
firstoutline of those fortifications, which, said Tarik to his surviving companions, 
in the hands of our countrymen, have **ihe onomy is before you, the sea is 
resisted the art and power of the house behind ; whither would ye fly ? Follow 
of Bourbon. The adjacent governors in* your general: lam resolved either to 
formed the court of Toledo of the descent lose in^r life, or to trample on the pros- 
ond progress of tho Arabs ; and the de* trato king of the Romans.” Besides the 
feat of his lieutenant Edeco, who hod resource of despair, he confided in the 
been commanded to seize and bind the kec'rct correspondence and nocturnal in* 
presumptuous strangers, admonished terviews of Count Julian with the sons 
Kodericof the magnitude of the danger, wd the brother of Witiza. The two 
At the royal summons, the dukes and princes and the archbishop of Toledo 
counts, the bishops and nobles of the occupied the most important post: their 
Gothic monarchy, assembled at the head well-timed defection broke the ranks 
of their followers; and the title of King of the ChristijLns ; each warrior >ia8 
of the Romans, which is employed by au prompted bv fear or suspicion to consult 
Arabic historian, may be excused by the nis persciial safety ; and the Remains of 
close affinity of language, religion, and the Gothic army were scattered or de- 
iiianncrs, betwocii the nations of Spain, stroyed in the night and pursuit of the 
His army consisted of ninety or a three following days. AiCltd:^ the 
hundred thousand men ; a formidable general disorder, Roderic staitiid from 
power, if their fidelity and discipline his car, aui^ mounted Oreiia, the fleClesc 
had been afi^uate to tlnir numbers, of his horses ; but he e^aped from a 
The troops of Tarik had been augmented soldier’s death to perish mbre ignobly ii\ 
to twelve thousand Saracens; but the tho waters of the Roetis or Guaij^Iquiver. 
Ohristiim malcontents were attracted His diadem, his robes, and his courser, 
by the influence of Julian, and a crowd were found on the bank ; but as the body 
of Africans most greedily tasted the of the Gothic .prince was lost in the 
nifirvietorr. blessings of the waves, tho pride and ignorance of the 

Koran. In the neighbour* caliph must have Ixien gratified with 
hood of Cadiz, the town of Xeres* some meaner head, wmch was ex* 

1 The Nubian Geographer (p. 164) expUdni posed in triumph before the palace of 
the tonography ot the war ; but it Is highly in* 

credible that the lieutenant of Musa should century it was a granary of corn ; and the wine 
execute the desperate and useless measure of of Xares is familiar to the nations of Earope 
bnAing his shiM. (Lud. Nonii. Hlspanla, c. 13. p. 64-86, a work of 

^ Xeros (the jxoman colony of Asta Begia) is correct and condie knowledge. D'Anvige, 
onl^ two leagues from Cadiz. In the sixteenth Etats de I'Europe, ftc. p. 184). 
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Damascus. ^*Aod such,” continues a 
valiant historian of the Arabs, ** is the 
fate ql those kings who withdraw from 
a liela of batfllo.’’ ^ 

Count Julian had plunged so deepinto 

Ruin of ih« guilt tmd infamy, that his 
Goiuomonftrdir. ^jjiy hope was in the ruin 
of his country. After the battle of Xeres 
he recommended the most effectual moa- 
^ui'es to the victorious Saracen. “The 
king of the Goths is slain ; their princes 
are lied befo|p you, the army is routed, 
the nation is ostouishod. Secure with 
*sufticient detachments the cities of 
Boctica ; but in person, and without 
delay, march to the g)yal citjT of 
Toledo, and allow not the distracted 

the election of a new monarch.** Tarik 
listened to his advice. A Boman captive 
and proselyte, who had been enfran- 
chised by the caliph himself, assaulted 
Gardova with seven hundred horse*, 
he sAvam the river, surprised the town, 
and drove the Christians into the great 
church, where they defended themselves 
above three months. Another detach- 
ment reduced the sea-coast of Bcetica, 
which in the last period of the Moorish 
power has comprised in a narrow smee 
the populous kingdom of Grenada. The 
march of Tarik from the Boetis to the 
Tagus ^ was directed through the Sierra 
Morena, that separates Andalusia and 
Ghstille, till he appearSd in arms under 
the walls of Toledo. ^ The most zealous 

1 Id sane infortunii regibus pedem ex acie 
refeieutibui i»pe oontiugit. Ben Hull of 
Grenada, in Bibliot. Arabioo-Hispana, tom. ii, 
p. 327. S^e credulous Spaniards bKliero that 
KinglodOTO, or Bodrigo, escaped toa hermit’s 
cell ; and others, that he was cast alive into a 
tublull of serpents, from wlicooc he exclaimed, 
with a lamentable voice, They devour the part 
with which 1 have so grievously sinned.” (Don 
Quixote, Cart ii. 1. ill. e. i.) 

- The ifiect road from Corduba to Toledo 
waa measured by Mr Swinburne’s mules in 72| 
hours : but 'it larger computation must be 
adopted for the slow and devious marches of 
an army. The Arabs traversed the province of 
La Mancha, which tlie pen of Cervantes has 
transformed into clasiio ground to the readers 
of every nation. 

3 The anUqulliei of Toledo, VrU Pam in the 
PurIo wkl vrbt Stgia in the sixth centoiy, 
SIC briefly described by Nonius (Hlspania, a 39, 
p. 161-180). He bomwi from Boderlo the 
muaiim of Moorish portraits ; but 
uMeitlyiBslnuatM that it was no more than a 

Waihmw Ainidiithtttn. 


of the Catholics hod escaped with the 
relics of their saints ; and if the gatee 
were shut, it was only till the victor 
had subscribed a fair and reasonable 
capitulation. The voluntary exiles 
were allowed to depart with their 
effects ; seven churches were appropri- 
ated to the Christian worship ; the 
archbishop and his clergy were at liberty 
to exercise their functions, the monks 
to practise or neglect their penance ; 
pd the Goths and Homans were left 
in all civil and criminal cases to the 
subordinate jurisdiction of their own 
laws and magistrates. But if the 
justice of Tarik protected the Chris- 
tians, his gratitude and policy rewarded 
the Jews, to whose secret or open aid 
he was indebted for his most important 
acq^uisitions. Perseented by the kings 
and spods of Spain, who had often 
pressed the alternative of banishment 
or baptism, that outcast nation em- 
bracea the moment of revenge : the 
comparison of their past and present 
state was the pledge of their fidelity ; 
and the alliance between the disciples 
of Moses and of Mahomet was main- 
tained till the final ora of their common 
expulsion. From the royal seat of 
Toledo, the Arabian leader spread his 
conipiests to the north, over the modern 
realms of Castillo and Leon ; but it is 
needless to enumerate the cities that 
yielded on his approach, or apin to 
acscribe the table of emerald, tran- 
sported from the East by the Homans, 
atmired by the Goths among the spoils 
of Home, and presented by the Arabs to 
the throne of Damascus. Beyond the 
Asturian mountains, the maritime town 
of Gijon was the term* of the lieu- 

1 In the Hii^orls Arabum (c.^, u. 17, w\ cal- 
cent Elmacin), Boderic of Toledo deuribeB the 
emerald tables, and inserts the name of Medlnat 
Almeyda, in Arabic words and letters. He 
apfiearstobe conversant with the Mohammedan 
writers ; but 1 cannot agree with M. de Guignes 
(Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 350), that he had 
read and transcribed Novairi ; because he was 
dead a hundrodyears before Novairi composed 
his blttory. Tbii mistake Is founded on a still 
grosser error. M. de Guignes confounds tbn 
historian Boderlc Xlmenes archbishop o! Toledo , 
in the thirteenth century, with cardinal 
Xlmenes who governed Spain In the beginning 
of the eixteentb, and was the subjeoti not the 
aufiior, of historical oomposltiona 

‘ Tink oi([b(have inicidbgd on the last ^ 
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tenant of Musa, who had performed, 
with the speed of a tiwveller, his victori- 
ous march of seven hundred miles, from 
the rock of Gibraltar to the ky of 
Biscay. The failure of land compelled 
him to retreat ; and he was recalled to 
Toledo, to excuse his presumption of 
subduing a kingdom in the absence of 
his general Spain, which in a more 
savage and disorderly state had re- 
sisted, two hundred years, the arms of 
the Homans, was over-run in a few 
months by those of the Saracens ; and 
such was the eagerness of submission 
and treaty, that the governor of Cor- 
dova is recorded as the only chief who 
fell, without conditions, a prisoner into 
their hands. The cause of the Goths 
had been irrevocably judged in the 
field of Xeres; and, in tlie national 
dismay, each part of the mouarciiy de- 
clined a contest with the antagonist 
who had vanquished the united strength 
of the whole.* That strength had been 
wasted by two successive seasons of 
famine and pestilence ; and the govern- 
ors, who were inpatient to surrender, 
might exaggerate the difiiculty of col- 
lecting the provisions of a siege. To 
disarm the Christians, superstition like- 
wise contributed her terrors : and the 
subtle Arab encouraged the report of 
dreams, omens, and prophecies, and of 
the portraits of the destined conquerors 
of Spain, that were discovered on break- 
ing open an apartment of the royal 
palace Yet a spark of the vital flame 
was still alive : some invincible fugi- 
tives preferred a life of poverty and 
freedom in the Asturian valleys ; the 
hardy mountaineers repulsed the slaves 
of the caliph ; and the sword of Helagius 
has been transformed intc^the sceptre 
of the Catholic kings.” 

the boast o( Begnard and his oompanioni in 
their Lapland journey. 

Hie tandem stetimni, nobis ubi defuit orbis." 

1 

and 
not 

Hiipania dudum sub hno ngfanine Qothomm, 
omnls exeroitus Hispanin in nno oongregatos 
Ismaelitanim non valult lustlnere impetam. 
Ghron. Alphonsi Begis, apnd Pagi, tom. ill 
p. 177. 

* The revival of the Gothic kinedom in the 
iiturias ig distinctly though conciBely noticed 
dy JrAnTtUs (Btats de Burops, p. 159). 


On the intelligence of this rapid 
success, the applause of 
Musa degenerated into 
envy jMd he began, no* 
to complain, but to fear, 
that Tarik w'ould leave him nothing tl 
subdue. At the head of ten thousand 
Arabs and eight thousand Africans, he 
passed over in person from Mauritania 
to Spain : the first of his companion:, 
were the noblest of the Koreish ; his 
eldest son was left in tho* command of 
Africa ; the three younger brethren 
were of an age and spirit to second the; 
boldest enterprises of their father. At 
his landing ii) Algezire, he was respect- 
fully entertained by Count Julian, who 
stifled his inwa^i remorse, and testified, 
both in words and actions, that the 
victory of the Arabs had not impaired 
his attachment to their cause. Some 
enemies yet remained for the sword of 
Musa. The tardy repentance of the 
Goths had compared their own numbers 
and those of the invaders ; the cities 
from which the march of Tarik had 
declined considered themselves os im- 
nregnable ; and the bravest patriots de- 
fended the fortifications of Seville and 


Merida. They were successively be- 
sieged and reduced by the labour of 
Musa, who transportea his camp from 
the Boetis to the Amu, from the Gua- 
dalquiver to the Guadiana. When he 
beheld the worits of Roman magniffi- 
conce, the bridge, the aqueducts, the 
triumphal arches, and the theaWe, of the 
ancient metropolis of Lusitania, '*1 
should imagine,^’ said he to his four com- 
panions, **that the human iloer.nnst 
have united their art and power in tho 
foundation of this city : nappy is llie 
man who shall become master ! ” 
Ho aspired to that happnesa, but the , 
J^nerttons sustained on this fccasion 
the honour of their descent from the 
veteran legionaries of Augustus.' Dis* 
daining the confinement of their walls, 


1 The honounbis lelioi of the Csotabriaa 
war (Dion Cassiui,]. iiil.p. 720) were planted 
in tbiB metropolis of Lusitaida, ptf bapi of Spain 
(lubmittlt eul totaiuoa Hiipania fasoei). !ionl- 
UB (Hispanla, o. 81, p. 106-110) enumerates the 
ancient itmotnrei, but oondudei with a ilgh : 
TJrbi bssooUm nobUiuima adnagnam innl* 
arum Infrequentlam deUpia eit. et prntof 
priior^tatli minis nUm ostsiMUi 
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they*gare battle to the Arabs on the 
plain ; but an ambuscade rising from 
the B{|elter of a quari^, or a min, 
chastised theAr indiscretion, and inter- 
cepted their return. The wooden 
turrets of assault were rolled forwards 
to the foot of the rampart ; but the 
defence of Merida was obstinate and 
long ; and the mtlt of th martyrs was 
i^perpetual testimony of the losses of 
the Moslems. The constancy of the 
besieged was^at length suMued by 
famine and despair ; and the prudent 
wiotor disguised his impatience under 
me names of clemency and est^. 
The alternative of exile o» tribute was 
allowed ; the cliurches were divided 
between the two religions : and the 
wealth of those who had fallen in the 
siege, or retired to Gallicia was confis- 
oated 08 the reward of the faithful. In 
the midway between Merida and 
Toledo, the lieutenant of Musa, saluted 
the vicegerent of the caliph, and con- 
ducted him to the palace of the Gothic 
kings. Their first interview was cold 
and formal : a rigid account was exacted 
of the treasures of Spain : the character 
of Tarik was exposed to suspicion and 
obloquy ; and the hero was imprisoned, 
reviled, and ignominiously scourged by 
the band, or the command, of Musa. 
Yet so strict was the discipline, so pure 
the zeal, or so tame the spirit, of the 
pritiitive Moslems, thft. after this 
public indij^nity, Tank could serve, and 
be trusted in tlie reduction of the Tar- 
ragoncse province. A mosque was 
erected ut Smgossa, by the liberality of 
the KowisH: the port of Barcelona was 
oixsned to the vessels of Syria ; and the 
(jothf were pursued beyond the Pyre- 
nean mountainsi, into their Gallic pro- 
vmce of Septimania or Languedoc.* In 
the churoiiof St. Mary at Caroassone, 
iMusa found, but it is improbable that 
1 BoththeinterpretsrBOfNovairliDsGulpei 
(llist del Huns, tom. 1. p. 849) ondOavdonne 
(Hist. del’Afrique et de I’Espagne, tom. i, p. 93, 
94, 104J05), lead Mass into the Nsrbonnese 
Gaul. But 1 find no mention of this enterprise, 
either in Boderie of !Eoledo, or the MSS. of the 
Esouiial, and the InvaaioD oL the Saracens is 
postponed by a French chronicle till the ninth 
year after the conquest of Spain, a.d. 721 (Fagl, 
Critic^ tom, iU. p. 177, 195. HistorUni of 
FiancS; tom. iil], I much questloa whether 
ever passed the mensM, 


he left, seven equestrian statues of 
mossy silver ; and from his km or 
column of Narbonne, he returned on his 
footsteps to the Gallician and Lusitanian 
shores of the ocean. During the ab- 
sence of the father, his son Abdelazis 
chastised the insurgents of Seville, and 
reduced, from Mala^ to Valentio, the 
sea-coast of the Mediterranean : his 
original treaty with the discreet and 
valiant Theodemir* will represent the 
manners and policy of the times. 
eonditim of peace agreed and mom 
betmen AbdeJmz^ them of Mim^ the 
m of jVosnr, and Tkeodemir jmiice qf . . 
the Goths. In the name of the most 
merciful God, Abdelaziz makes peace 
on these conditions; that Theodemir 
shall not be disturbed in his principal- 
ity : nor any injury be offered to the 
life or property, the wives and children, 
the religion and temples,, of the Chris- 
tians : that Theodemir shall freely de- 
liver his seven * cities, Orihuela, valen- 
tola, Alicant, Mola, Vacasora, Bigerra 
(now Bejar), Ora (or Opta), and Lorca ; 
that ho shall not assist or entertain the 
enemies of the caliph, but shall faithfully 
communicate his knowledge of their 
hostile designs : that himself, and each 
of the Gothic nobles, shall annually pay 
one piece of gold, four measures of 
wheat, as many of barley, with a 
certain proportion of honey, oil, and 
vinegar ; and that each of their vassals 
shall be taxed at one moiety of the said 
imposition. Given the fourth of Regeb, 
in the year of the Hegira ninety four, 
and subscribed with the names of four 
M UBSulman witnesses. llieodemir and 
his subjects were treated with un- 

^ Four hundred yeus after TlsBodemir, hli 
territories of Huftu and Carthageoa retain in 
the Nubian geographer EMii (p. 154. 161) the 
name of Tadmir (D*An^, Etati de rSwope, 
.p. 156, Pa^ tom. ill. p. 174). In the preaeut 
decay of Bpaniih agneidtnre, Mr. Swinburne 
(Ttaveli into Spain, p. 119) lurveymi wlili plea- 
lure thedelieioai valley from Murcia to Orl- 
buela, four leagues and a half of the tlnest coru, 
pulse, lucem, onngci, he. 

5 See tto treaty in Arable and Latin, In the 
Bibliotheea Arabioo-Hiipaua, tom. ii. p. 105. 
106. It is signed tbe fourth of the month of 
B^b, A,B. 94, the fifth of April, 718 ; a 
date which seems to prolong the sesistamia of 
Theodemir, and tbe government of Mqsa. 

* Gibbon has made eight cities. In Ccaddl 
traaslattoD Blgerm does not appear.-E 
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iommOD lenity ; but the rate of tribute | 
ippean to have fluctuated from a tenth | 
to a fifth, according to the submission ! 
or obstinacy of the Christians.* In 
this revolution, many partial calamities j 
were inflicted by the carnal or religious | 
passions of tiio enthusiasts: some 
churches were profaned by tlie uew| 
worship : some relics or images were | 
lonfouuded with idols : the rebels were 
put to the sword ; and one town (an | 
obscure place between Cordova and 
Seville) was razed to its foundations. 
Yet if we compare the invasion of Spain 
,by the Coths, or its recovery by the 
kings of Castille and Arragon, we must 
applaud the moderation and discipliue 
of the Arabian conanerors. 

The exploits of Musa were penormed 

^au. though he affected to dis- 

A.D. 7ii gjjjgg ggg colouring 

uith a red powder the whiteness of his 
beard. But in the love of action and 
glory, his breast was still fired with the 
ardour of youth ; and the possession of 
Spain ^vas considered only as the first 
step to the monarcliy of Europe. With 
a powerful armament by sea and land 
he was preparing to repass the Pyre* 
nees, to extinguish in (raul and Italy 
the declining Kingdoms of the Franks 
and Lombards, and to preach the unity 
of God on the altar of the Vatican. 
From thence, subduing the barbarians 
of Germany, he proposed to follow the 
course of the Donube from its source to 
the Enxino sea, to overthrow the Greek 
or Eoman empire of CJonstantinople, 
and returning from Europe to Asia, to 
unite his new acquisitions with Antioch 
, and the ppovinces of Svria.* But his 

( 1 From the histo^ of Sandoval, p. 87, Fleury 

I (Hist. Eodes. tom. iz. p. 201) has given tho 
' substance of another treaty concluded a . m . o . 
782, A.I). 78 1, between an Arabian chief and the 
Goths and Romans, of the territory of Ooohnbra 
in Portugal. ‘The tar of the churches is tied 
at twenty-five poundt of gold ; of the monas- 
teries, fifty , of the cathedrals, one hundred : 
the Christians are Judged by tbehr count, but 
in cs!|)ital cmci he must consult the alcalde. 
The chumb doors must be shut, and they must 
respect the name of Mahomet. I have not the 
miginil before me ; ft would confirm or deitrov 
a dark snspidon, that the piece hai been forged 
^bg^aee the immunity of a nelglibounsg 

«Thii design, which is ittosM by sewrof 


vast enterprise, perhaps of easy exeou> 
tion, must have seemed extravagant to 
vulgar minds; and the vi8iona|[y cun* 
qneror was soon remiuddd of his de* 
pendcnce and servitude. The friends 
of Tarik had effectually stated his ser- 
vices and wrongs: at the court of 
Damascus, tho proceedings of Musa 
were blamed, bis intentions were sus- 
pected, and his delay in complyir ■ 
with the first invitation was chastised 
by a harsher and more peremptory 
summons. An intrepid messenger of 
the calipl^ entered his camp at Lugo i^ 
G^llicia, and in tho presence of the 
Saracens ani Christians arrested the 
bridle of his horse. His own loyalty, 
or that of hi^ troops, inculcated the 
duty of obedience: and hift disgrace 
was alleviated bjr the recall of his rival, 
and the permission of investing with 
his twp goveniments his two sons, Ab- 
dallah a]^ Abdelaziz. His long triumph 
from CmUk to Damascus displayed the 
spoils of Africa and the treasures of 
Spain: four hundred Gothic nobles, 
with gold coronets and girdles, were 
distinguished in his train; and the 
number of male and female captives, 
selected for their birth or beauty, 
was computed at eighteen, or even at 
thirty, thousand persons. As soon as 
he reached Tiberias in Palestine, he 
was apprised of the sickness and danger 
of tho calipfl, a private meslage 
from Soliman, his brother and presump- 
tive heir; who wished to 'reserve for 
his own reign the spectacle of victory. 
Had Walid i;ecovered, the delay of 
Musa would have been cfimiAal : he 
I pursued his march, and found an enemy 
I on the throne. In his trial befbre a 
partial judge against a popular anta- 
gonist, he was convicted of vanity aqd 
falsehood ; and a fine of twi» hundred | 
thousand pieces of gold either exhausted^ 
bis poverty or proved his rapaciousness. 
Tho unworthy treatment of Tarik was 
revenged by a similar indignity ; and 

Aiablu blitorisDi (Gsrdonne, tom. 1. p. 96, 

to man^ from to Rome ; or 

that of Gnar, to conquer the East, and re 
turn home by the Horth; and all thg« are t 
perhaps sunaned by tbe not and suoe«mf|l 
eater^of Hfioplbi}. « 
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me veteran commander, after a public justly despoiled of her portion by the 
whipping, stood a whole day in the sun violence of her uncle iSigebut. The 
before Ihe pal^e cate, till he obtained Gotliic maid pleaded her cause befora 
a decent exile, *uuder the pious name of the caliph Hashem, and obtained t^ 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. The resent- restitution of her inheritance ; but she 
ment of the caliph might have been was given in marriage to a noble 
satiated with the ruin of Musa ; but Arabian, and their two suns, Isaac and 
his fears demanded the extirpation of a Ibrahim, wore received in Spain with 
potent and injui'ed family. A sentence the consideration that was due to their 
dlNleath was intimated with secrecy orimn and riches, 
and speed to the trusty servants of the A province is assimilated to the vio- 
throne both i§ Africa and Spain ; and torious state by the intro- pfoiparityot 
the forms, if not the substance, of jus- duction of strangers and BDa£ under 
$co were superseded in this bloody the imitative spirit of the 
execution. In the mosque or palaca^f natives : and Spain, which had been 
Cordova, Abdelazbs was Aain by the successively tinctured with Funic, and 
swords of the conspirators; they ac- lioinau, and Gothic blood, imbibed, 
cusod their governor of^laiming the in a few generations, the name and 
honours of royalty ; and his scandalous manners of the Arabs. The first con- 
marriage with Egilona, the widow of querors, and the twenty successive 
Koderic, offended the prejudices both lieutenants of the caliphs, were attended 
of the Christians and Moslems. By a by a numerous train of civil and mill- 
refinement of cruelty, the head of the tary followers, who preferred a distant 
son was presented to the father, with fortune to a narrow home ; the private 
an insulting question, whether he ac- and public interest was promoted by 
knowlcdged the features of the rebel? the establishment of faithful colonies; 

I know his features,” he exclaimed and the cities of Spain were proud to 
with indignation: assert his inno- commemorate the tribe or country of 
cence ; and 1 imprecato the same, a their Eastern progenitors. The vie- 
juster fate against the authors of his torious though motley bands of Tarik 
death.” The age and despair of Musa and Musa asserted, by the name of 
raised him above the power of kings ; Spaniardif their original claim of con- 
and he expired at Mecca of the anguish quest ; yet they allowed their brethren 
of ^broken heart. His ^val was more of Egypt to share their establishments 
favourably treated: his services were of Murcia and Lisbon. The royal legion 
forgiven : a«d Tarik was permitted to of Damascus was planted at Cordova ; 
mingle with the crowd of slaves.* I that of Emesa at Seville ; that of Kin- 
aniignorant whether Count Julian was nisrin or Chalcis at Jaen: that of 
rewarded wth the death which he de- Palestine at Algezire and Medina 
served indeed, though not from the Sidouia. The natives of Yemen and 
liandaof the Saracens ; but the tale o5 Persia W'ere scattered round Toledo and 
their mgratitude to the sons of Witiza the inland countrv, and the fgrtile seats 
is disproved by the most nnquostionahb of Grenada weft bntowed on ten thou- 
^ evidence. The two royal youths were sand horsemen of Syria and Irak, the 
reinstated^n the private patrimony of children of the purest and most noble 
*tlieir father; but on the decease of of the Arabian tribes.* A spirit of 
Eha, the eldori his daughter was un- i Bibiiot. Aisb-Hiipoos, tom. ii. p. 82, 252. 

The former of these quotations Is tahen from a 

U much regret our loss, or my ignorance, of Biogrupkia Hitpanicat by an Arabian of 
two Arabic works of the eighth century, a l.ife Valentia (see the copious Kxtracta of Oasiri. 
of Musa, and a Toem on the fixidotts of Tarik. tom. IL p. 80-121) ; and the latter from a general 
Of these authentlo pieces, the fonner was com- Ohronologf of the Caliphs, and of the African 


from the massacre of his kindred ; the latter, of the Kingdom of Grenada, of which Oaiiri 
by the Vizir of the first Abdalrahmancahph of has riven ehnoit an entire version (Blhliot. 
* Bpainftrho might have conversed with some of AraUoo-Hispana, tom. il. p. 177-810). The 
Ihe veterans of the conqueror (Blhliot. Arahioo- author, Ebu Khateb, a native of Grenada, an! 
Hispana, tom. U. p. SO, 189). loontnupoxfiry of Npvriri SW) Ahulfeds (bon 
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emulation, sometimes beneficial, more 
froiiuently clangorous, was nourished by 
these hereditary factions. Ten years 
after the oonrjuest, a map of the pro- 
vince was presented to the caliph : the 
seas, the rivers, and the harbours, the 
inhabitants and cities, the climate, the 
soil, and the mineral productions of the 
earth. ‘ In the space of two centuries, 
the gifts of nature were improved by 
the agriculture,^ the manufactures, and 
the commerce of an industrious people ; 
and the effects of their diligence have 
been mapified by the idleness of their 
fancy. The first of the Ommiades who 
reigned in Spiiiu solicited the support 
of the Christians ; and in his edict of 
peace and protection, he contents him- 
self with a modest imposition of ten 
thousand ounces of gold, ten thousand 
pounds of silver, ten thousand horses, 
as many mules, one thousand cuirasses, 
with an equal number of helmets ami 
lances.^ Tlie most powerful of his sue- 
cessors derived from the same kingdom 
the annual triliute of twelve millions 
and forty-five thousand dinars or pieces 
of gold, about six millions of sterling 
money a sum which, in the tenth 

A.i>. 1813, died A.D. 1374) was an hlatorian, 
geographer, physician, poet, &c.,{tom. ii. p. 71, 
72). 

1 Gardonne, Hist, de I'Afrlque et de ITspagse, 
tom. 1. p. 116, 117. 

‘i A copious treatise of husbandry, by tn 
Arabian of Seville, in the twelfth century, is in 
the Escurial library, and Gasiri had some 
thoughts of translating it. He gives a list of 
the authors quoted, Arabs, as well as Greeks, 
Latins, Ac. ; but it is much if the Andalusian 
saw these strangers through the medium of his 
countryman Columella (Casiri,Bibliot. Arabico- 
Hispana, tom. i. p. 823'S3S). 

3 Bibliot. Arabioo-Hispana, tom. li. p. 104. 
! Casiri tran8K.tes the orlginak testimony of the 
, historian Basis, as it is alleged In the Arabic 
Biogr^phia Hispanica, pars ix. But I am 
most exeoedingly surprised at the address, 
Prlncipibns emterlsque Christiania Hispanis 
rail CosfsUce. The name of Castellm was un- 
known in the eighth century; the kingdom 
was not erected till the year 1022, a hundred 
years after the lime of Basis (Bibliot. tom. 11 
p. 330), and the appellation was always expres- 
sive, not of a tributary province, but of« line 
of nutlet independent of the Moorish yoke 
A jidUe, JBtik 4e TEutope, p. ]0(}-170). Had 
Cailri been a oritio, he would have cleared a 
dlAculty, perhaps of hii own making. 

* CardoDoe, tom. 1. p. 887, 888. He computes 
the revenue at 180,000,000 of French Uvni. 
The entire pictui of peace nd prosperity iw 


‘ t 

century, most probably surpassed thei 
united revenues of the Christian mon* 
archs. His royal seat of Cordbva con- 
tained six hundred mosques, nine liuu-< 
drod baths, and two hundred thousand 
houses : he gave laws to eighty cities of 
the first, to three hundred of the second 
and third order ; and the fertile banks 
of the Guadalquivir were adorned with 
twelve thousand villages and hamKics. 
The Arabs might exaggerate the truth, 
but they created, and tKey describe the 
most prosperous era of the riches, the 
cultivation, and the populousness «{ 
Sfnin.‘ 

The war^of the Moslems were sancti- 
fied by the prophet ; but, Reiigioui 
among the ferions pre- 
cepts and examples of his life, the 
caliphs selected the lessons of toleration 
that might tend to disarm the resistance 
of the unbelievers. Arabia was the 
temple and patrimony of the God of 
Mahomet; but he beheld with less 
jealousy and affection the nations of tlie 
earth. The polytheists and idolaters, 
who wore ignorant of his name, might 
be lawfully extirpated by his votaries ;* 
but a wise policy supplied the obligation 
of justice ; and after some acts of in- 
tolerant zeal, the Mohammedan con- 

lieves the bloody anifonnity of tbs Moorish 
annals. 

1 1 am happy enough to possess a splendid 

and interesting Wk, which has only beeiDdis- 
tributed in presents ^ the court of Madrid ; 
liibliothtea ArabUO’Hiipma t RmrialmU, 
opera ef tlvdio Mtchatlit Casiri, Syro ManmUn. 
mtriti, in folic, tomue prior, 1700, tomut ms» 
terior, 1770. The execution of this work does 
honour to the Spanish press ; tl|f M&S. to the 
number of MPoccn.i. are judiciously Riimed by 
the editor, and bis copious extracts throw som 
light on the Mohammedan literatuA and 
history of Spain. These relics ate now secure, 
but the talk has been supinely delayed, till lu 
the year 1671 a fire eonsumed the greatest pari 
of the Escurial library, rich in spoils of 
Grenada and Morocco.* < 

2 The Hotbii, as they are styled, qnl tolerari 
nequeunt, are, 1. Those who, besides Ood,. 
worship the sun, moon, or idols. 2. Atheists. 
Utrlque. quamdiu princeps aliquis inter Mo- 
hammeoanos auperest, oppugnarl debent donee 
religionem amj^ectantur, uec requjes iis con- 
cedenda est, nee pretium acoeptandum pm 
obtiueudA oonscientiss Ubertate (Belaud, Dis* 
sertat. %. de Jure Militari Mohammedan. tom< 
iilp. 14): a rigid theory! 

* Compare the valuaUa work of ^onde, 
Hlstoria de la Bomlnaoion dg Bw AiKhei «i 
Eipafia. Madrid, ?m->M. • 
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QU^rots of HiftdoHtan have spared the 
^pagods of that devout and populous 
country. The disciples of Abraham, 
of Mosft, ond^f Jesus, were solemnly 
invited to accept the more ftrftci reve- 
lation of Mahomet; but u they pre- 
ferred the payment of a moderate 
N’ii)ute, they were entitled to the free- 
\lom of conscience and religious wor- 
jropagatioaot ship.’ In a field of battle, 
sIltonedMiim. the forfeit lives of the 
prisoners were redeemed by the pro- 
fession of Ufhn; the females were 
Ijound to embrace the religion of their 
Aasters, and a race of sincere proselytes 
was gradually multiplied by the eduaa- 
lion of the infant captivS. But the 
millions of African and Asiatic converts, 
who swelled the native^band of the 
faithful Arabs, must have been allured, 
rather than constrained, to declare their 
belief in one God and the apostle of God. 
By the repetition of a sentence and the 
loss of a foreskin, the subject or the 
slave, the captive or the criminal, arose 
in a moment the free and equal com- 
panion of the victorious Moslems. 
Every sin was expiat<Ml, every enpge- 
inent was dissolved : the vow of celib^y 
was supeiucded by the indulgence of 
nature ; the active spirits who slept in 
the cloister were awakened by the 
trumpet of the Saracens ; and in the 
convulsion of the world, every meml)er 
%uew society ascended-jto thenaturaj 
evS of his capacity and courage. The 
minds of tke multitude wel'c tempted 
by tlie invisible as well as temporal 
blessings of the Arabian prophet ; and 
charity hope that many of his 
pi'Qsclylls entertained a serious convic- 
tion §i the truth and sanctity of his 
revelation. In the eyes of ah inquisi- 
tive polytheist, it must appear worthy 
of the human and the aivine nature. 


Li the extensive provinces of Porsu 
and Africa, the national 
relimon has been eradica- Mui of 
ted by the Mohammedan "****' 
faith. The ambiguous theology of the 
Magi stood alone among the sects of 
the East ; but the profane writings of 
Zoroaster’ might, under the reverend 
name of Abraham, be dexterously con- 
nected with the chain of divine revela- 
tion. Their evil principle, the demon 
Ahriman, might be represented as the 
rival, or as the creature, of the God of 
light. The temples of Persia were de- 
void of images ; but the worship of the 
sun and of tire might be stigmatised as 
a gross and criminal idolatry.” The 
milder sentiment was consecrated by 
the practice of Mahomet^ and the pru- 
dence of the caliphs ; the Magians or 
Ghebers were ranked with the Jews 
and Christians among the people of the 
written law \* and as late as the third 

eoDveraatioD of tlte caliph A1 hfamum with the 
idolaters or SabBsans of Charrw. Hottinger. 
Hist. Orient, p. 107, 108. 

1 The Zend or Pasend, the blble of the Qhe- 
bars, is reckoned by themselves, or at least br 
the Mohammedans, among the ten books which 
Abraham received from heaven; and their re* 
ligion is honourably styled the religion of Abra- 
ham (D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 701 ; Hyde, 
de ileligione veterum Penarum, c. lit. p. 27, 
28, Ac.). I mud) fear that we do not nossess 
any pure and free description of the ../iisin of 
Zoroaster.* Dr. Prideaux (Connection, vol. i. 
p. SOO, octavo) adopts the opinion, that he had 
been the slave and scholar of some Jewish pro- 
phet in the captivity of Babylon. Perhaps the 
Persians, who have been the masters of the 
Jews, would assert the honour, a poor honour, 
of being Umr masters. 

3 The Arabian Kigbts, a faithful and amus- 
ing picture of the Oriental world, represent in 
the most odious colours the Magians, or wor* 
shippers of fire, to whom they attribute the 
annual sacrifice of a Mussulman. The religion 
of Zoroaster has not the least affinity with that 
of the Hindoos, y8t they are often confounded 
by the Mohammedans ; and the sword of 'I Imour 
was sharpened by this mistake (Hist, de Tlmour 


more liberal than the law of Moses, the 
religion of Mahomet might seem less 
inconsistent with reason than the creed 
of mystery and superstition, which in 
the seventh century, disgraced the 
simplicity ef the Gospel. 

1 Tlie distinction between a proscribed sod a 
tolerated sect, between the Sarbil and the 
Peopl^of the Book, the believers is some 


s Vie de Mahomet, par Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 
114, 115. 

4 H» tree sectn, Judsei, Christlanl, qui 
* Whatever the real age of the Zendavesta, 
published by Anquetil du Perron, whether of 
the time of Ardesehir Babegbaa, aocoidlng to 
Mr. Erskine, or of mooh higher antiquity, it 
may be considered, 1 eonceive, both t “pun 
and a free,*' though Imperfect description Of 
ZoroestsianUm ; particularly with the Ulnitiai- 
tions of the original tiinilator, and tbaOemMi 
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century of the Hegira, the city of Herat 
will atford a lively contrast of private 
zeal and public toleration.^ Under the 
payment of an annual tribute, the Mo- 
hammedan law secured to the Ghekrs 
of Herat, their civil and religious 
liberties ; but the recent and humble 
mosque was overshadowed by the an- 
tique splendour of the adjoining temple 
of fire. A fanatic Imam deplored, in 
his sermons, the scandalous neighbour- 
hood, and accused the weakness or in- 
ditlcronce of the faithful. Excited by 
his voice, the people assembled in 
tumult ; the two houses of prayer were 
consumed by the flames, but the vacant 
ground was immediately occupied by 
the foundations of a new mosque. The 
injured Magi appealed to the sovereign 
of Ghorasan ; he promised justice and 
relief, when, behold! four thousand 
citizens of Herat, of a grave character 
and mature age, unanimously swore 
that the idolatrous fane had never 
existed i tho inquisition was silenced, 
and their conscience was satisfied (says 
the historian Mirchond)’ with this holy 

later Persaa Uasomm insUtutis addict! sunt, 
poptUi libri dlcuntur (Ueland, 
Dissertat. tom. ill. p. 15). The culph aI 
MsniUQ conflrms this honourable distinction 
in favour of the three sects, with the vague and 
equivocal religion of the Sabteans, under whicli 
the ancient polytheists of Charrw were allowed 
to shelter their idolatrous worship (HotUngor, 
Hist. Orient, p. 107, 108). 

I Thii Blngulnr story la related by D'Herbelot 
(Biblldt. Orient, p. 448, 449) on the faith of 
Xhondemir, and by Mircliond hlmeelf (Hist, 
priurum Eeguro Perearum, 4u;., p. 9, 10, not. p. 
88, 89). 

- Mirchond (lifobammed Emir Ehoondah 
Shah), a native of Herat, conqioBed in the 
Persian language a general uintory of the East, 
from the creation to tlie year of the Hegira 875 
U>n. 1471). the year 904 (y,D. 140S)ilic his- 
torian ohUiined the command of a princely 
library, and bis applauded work, Jn seven or 
twelve parts, was abbreviated In three volumes 
by Itis son Xhondemir, a.h. 027, a.u. 152U. 
The two writers, most accurately distinguished 
by Petit de la Croix (Hist, de Oengblzcan, p. 
637, 6:18, 644, 54.5) are loosely confounded by 
D’Herbelot (p. 368, 41U. 994, 995); but his 
DumerouB extracts, under the improper name 
of Xhondemir, belong to the father rather than 
the son. The historian of Genghizcan refers to 
a ICS. of Hlreboud, which be received from the 
hsodi of hli friend D’Herbelot himself. A 
cndotti Ingment (the Taheiian and Sdffarlaa 
Djiwitiee)luM been lately pubiishedin Peitio 
•1^ Latin (Vlennn, 1782, ui 4to. oum 


and meritorious perjurj.* Bui tha j 
greatest part of the temples of Persia * 
were ruined by the insensible und 
general desertion of theii^, votarftis. It 
was inmsibte^ since it is not accom- 
^Kinied with any memorial of time or 
place, of persecution or resistance. It 
was generdt since the whole realm, 
from Shiraz to Samarcand, imbibed the 
faith of the Koran ; and the preserva: ; 
tion of the native tongue reveals {&e 
descent of the Mohammedans of Persia.” 
In the mountains and aeserts, on ob- 
stinate race of unbelievers adhered ta. 
the superstition of their fathers ; and 
fair.t traditi^ of the Magian theology 
is kept alive in the province of Kirman, 
along the banjos of the Indus, among 
the exiles of Surat, and in the colony 
which, in the last century, was planted 
by Shaw Abbas at the gates of Ispahan. 
The chief pontiff has retired to Mount 
Elbourz, eighteen leagues from the city 
of Yezd : the perpetual fire (if it con- 
tinue to burn) is inaccessible to the 
profane ; but his residence is the school, 
the oracle, and the pilgrimage, of the 
Ghobers, whose hard and uniform 
features attest the nnmingled purity of 
their blood. Under the jurisdiction of 
their elders, eighty thousand families 
maintain an innocent and industrious 
life ; their subsistence is derived from 
some curious manufactures and ine- 
clpmic trades f.and they cultivate ^he 
earth with the fervour of a religious 
duty. Their isjnorance witlistood tlie 
despotism of Bhaw Abbas, who de- 
mandod with threats and tortures tho 
prophetic books of Zoroastcif^, i^d this 
obscure remnant of tiie Magmas is 

Bernard de Jenisch) ; and the editor allotrs UI 
to hope for a continuation of Mirchond. 

1 Quo testlraonio boni se quidpiam pmssti- 
tisse oplnabantur. Yet Mireiiond must havif 
condemned their zeal, since ho a|8^roved the 
legal toleration of tbelfagi. cul (the lire temple) 
peraeto singulis annis censu, utt sacra Moham- 
medis lege cautum, ab omnibus molestlls ao 
onerlbus Ubero esse Ucuit. 

The last M agian of name and power appears 
to bo Mardavige the Dilemlte, who, in the be- 
ginning of the tenth century, reigned In the 
northern provinces of Pinla, near the Caspian 
sea (D’Herbelot, Blbliot. Orient, p. 855). But 
bis soldiers and raocessors, the JkwUien, eithei 
professed or embraced the Mohammedan faith ; 
and under their dy»utjr(A.i). 933-1920) 1 i^bold 
plsoe tbs fall of tbi ntifion of ^roaitsr. 
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ttareijby theVoJcration or contempt 
Caf their present sovereigns/ 

The Northern coast of Africa is the 
DflcUaetndfaU only land in which the 

Bpaia. a long anti perfect estab* 
A.D. 74ft-il49. jigiiment, has ^cn totally 
• extinguished. The arts, which had 
been taught by Carthage and Eome, 
were involved in a cloud of ignorance ; 
{^doctrine of Cyprian and Augustin 
was no longer stnuied. Five hundred 
episcopal churUhea were overturned by 
^ the hostile fury of the Donatiats, the 
'^andals, and the Moon. The zeal and 
numbers of the clergy declined; 8|id 
the people, without disciplfec, or know- 
ledge, or hope, submissively sunk under 
the yoke of the Aral'Kan prophet. 
Within fifty years after the expulsion 
of the Greeks, a lieutenant of Africa 
informed the caliph that the tribute of 
the infidels was abolished by their con- 
version / and though he sought to dis- 
guise his fraud and rebellion, his speci- 
ous pretence was drawn from the rapid 
and extensive progress of the Moham- 
medan faith. In the next age, ati ex- 
traordinary mission of five bishops was 
detached from Alexandria to Cairoan. 
Tliey were ordained by the Jacobite 
patriarch to cherish and revive the 
dying embers of Christianity / but tho 
interposition of a foreign prolate, a 
stranger to the Latins, an enemy to the 
Caftiolics, supposes the decay and dis- 
solution of.^tlie African hierarchy. It 
was no longer the time when the suc- 
cessor of St. Cyprian, at the head of a 
numerous ^yuou, could maintain an 
equal contest with the ambition of the 
Homan pontiff. In the eleventh cen- 
turyf the unfortunate priest who was 
J The preaeot atate of the Ohebers in Persia 
4 taken irum Sir ^lohn Chardin, not indeed the 
most learned, but the mont judicious and in- 
quisitive, or^ur modern traveUers (Voyages eu 
Perse, tom. ii. p. m, 179-187, in 4to). His 
brethren, Pietro deUa Valle, Olearius, Tbeve- 
not, Tavernier, &c., whom I have fruitlessly 
searched, had neitlier eyes nor attention for 
this intoreitinK noonle. 

• Tho letter of Abdoulrahroan, governor or 
tyrant of Africa, to the caliph Aboul Abhas, 
the first of the Ahassides, is dated A.H 182 
(Cardonne, Hist, de i’Afiique et de I’Hspagne, 
ton. I p. 168)i 

% X raolhMoe Orlentale, p. 66, Henaudoi, 
Htit^trtimh. Ales. p. 287, m 


seated on the ruins of Carthage implored 
the alms and the protcctitm of the 
Vatican; and he bitterly complains 
that his naked body had been scourgerl 
by the Saracens^ and that his autlioiity 
was disputed by the four suffragans, 
the tottering pillars of his throne. IVo 
epistles of Gregory the seventh^ are 
destined to soothe the distress of the 
Catholics and the pride of a Moorish 
prince. The pope assures the sultan 
that they both worship the some God, 
find may hope to meet in the bosom of 
Abraham ; but the complaint that three 
bishops could no longer be found to 
consecrate a brother, announces the 
speedy and inevitable ruin of the 
episcopal order. The Christians > of 
Afria and Spain had long since sub- 
mitted to the practice of circumcision 
and the legal abstinence from wine and 
pork; and the name of Momrabet^ 
(adoptive Arabs) was applied to their 
civil or religious conformity.^ About 
the middle of the twelfth century the 
worship of Christ and the succession of 
pastors were abolished along tho coast 
of Barbary, and in the kingdoms of 
Cordova and Seville, of Valencia and 
Grenada.^ The throne of the Almo- 

< Among the Epistles of the Popes, see Leo 
IX. epist. 8. Gregor. VII. 1. 1. epist. 22, 23, 1. 
iU. epist. 19-21; and the criticisms of Pagi 
(tom. iv. A.D. 1058, No. 14, a.j>. 1078, No. 18), 
who investigates the name and family of the 
Moorish priuoe, with whom the proudest of the 
Koiiian iKinUifs so politely corresponds. 

- Mozarabes, or Mostarabes, adieUitii, as it 
is interpreted in Latin (Pocock, Specimen, 
Hist. Arabum, p, .89, 40. Bibliot. Arabico- 
Uispana, tom. li. p. 18). The Montrablc liturgy, 
the ancient ritual of the church of Toledo, has 
been attacked by the popes, and exposed to the 
doubtful trials of the sword and of fire (Marian. 
Hist. Hispan. tom. 1. 1. ix. c. 18, p. 878). It 
was, or rather it is, In the Latin tongue ; yet in 
the eleventh cottlary it was' found necessary 
(A. M C. 1(187, A.i>. 1089) to transcribe an 
Arabic version of the canons of the councils of 
Spain (Bibliot. Arab. Hisp> tom. i. p. 547), for 
the use of the bishops and clergy in the Moorish 
kindgoms. 

» About the middle of the tenth century, the 
clergy of Cordova was reproached with this 
criminal oomplianoe, by the intrepid envoy of 
the Emperor Okbo I. (Vik Johan. (lors, in Secni 
Benedict. V. No. 115, apud Fleuty. Hist, fleclss. 
tom. xii. p. 91). 

4 Pagi, Gritica, tom Iv. A.P. 1148, No. 8, fi 
He justly observes, that whan Seville, Ac., west 
retaken by Verdinand of Oaitllle. no Chiiitltsa 
aaceplcapttvei, weie found in Ibe pboe: ai^ 
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hades, or Unitarians, was founded on 
the blindest fanaticism, and their ez- 
traordinarv rigour might be provoked 
or justified by the recent victories and 
intolerant seal of the princes of Sicily 
and Castille, of Arragon and Portugal 
The faith of the Mozarebes was occa- 
sionally revived by the papal mission- 
aries ; and on the landing of Charles 
the Fifth, some families of Latin Chris- 
tians were encouraged to rear their 
heads at Tunis and Algiers. But the 
seed of the Gospel was quickly eradi- 
cated, and the long province from 
Tripoli to the Atlantic has lost all 
memory of the language and religion of 
Rome.’ 

After the revolution of eleven cen- 

TQimtioa 0f turies, the Jews and Chris- 

tha chrtiuaai. tians of the Turkish em- 
pire enjoy the liberty of conscience 
which was granted by the Arabian 
caliphs. During the first age of the 
conquest, they suspected the loyalty of 
the Catholics, whose name of Melchites 
betrayed their secret attachment to the 
Greek emperor, while the Kestorians 
and Jacobites, his inveterate enemies, 
approved themselves the sincere and 
voinntiiry friends of the Mohammedan 
go vernmen t. Yet this partial jealousy 
was healed by time and submission ; 
the churches of Egypt were shared with 

that the Mozarahtc churches of Africa and 
Spain, described by James i Vitriaco, a.d. 
1218 (Hist. Illerosol. c. 8U, p. 1095 in Gest. Dei 
per Francos), are copied from some older book. 
I shall add, that the (late of the Hegira 677 
(a.d. 1278) must apply to the copy, not the com- 
position, of a treatise of Jurisprudence, which 
•tales the civil rights of the Christians of Cor- 
dova (Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. tom. i. p. 471); and 
that the Jews were the only dissenters whom 
Abul Waled, king of Grenada (a.d. ISIS), could 
either discouCitenance or tolv«te (tom. il. p. 
288). 

1 Renaudot, Hist. ^Patriarch. Alex. p. 288. 
Leo Africanus would have flattered bis Roman 
masters, could he liave disoovered any latwt 
felics of the Christianity of Africa. 

3 Abiit (said the Catholic to the Viilr of 
Bagdad) ut pari loco habeas Nestorianoi, 
quorum pneter Arabas nullui alius rex est, et 
Orsscos quorum reges amovendo Arabibus bmlo 
non deiistunt, Ac. Bee in the Collections of 
Assemannus (Bibliot. Orient, tom. Iv. p. 94- 
101) ^e itata of the Hestoriani under the 
caliphs. That of the Jacobites is more con- 
eiseiy exposed in the Preliminaiy Diseertatioo 
wwtA volttiae of AMenaaaui. 


the Catholics and all the 
sects were included in the commonv 
benefits of toleration. The rank, the 
immunities, the domestio junsCiction, 
of the patriarchs, the bishops, and the 
clergy, were protected by the civil 
magistrate ; the leaniing of individuals 
recommended them to the employmenta 
of secretaries and physicians : they were 
enriched by the lucrative collection of 
the revenue ; and their merit was soifip- 
times raised to the command of cities 
and provinces. A caliph of the house 
of Abbas was heard to declare that the 
Christians were most worthy of trusj 
in jihe administration of Persia. ** The 
Moslems,*’ rftid he, “will abuse their 
present fortune; the Magians regret 
their fallen ^eatness ; and the Jfews 
are impatient for their approaching 
deliverance.” But the slaves of despo- 
tism are exposed to 
.Itcmativea of favour aud ^ 
disgrace. The captive churches of the 
East have been afflicted in every age by 
the avarice or bigotry of their rulers ; 
and the ordinary and legal restrainti 
must bo offensive to the pride, or the 
zeal, of the Christians.^ About two 
hundred years after Mahomet, they 
were separated from their fellow-sub- 
jects by a turban or girdle of a less 
honourable colour; instead of horses 
or mules, they were condemned to 
ride on asses, the attitude of wome; 
Their public and private buildings were 
measured by a diminutivei, standard; 
in the streets or the baths it is their 
duty to give way or boV down before 
the meanest of the people ;^nd their 


1 Rutych. Annul, tom. li. p. 881, 357. 388. 
Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 205f 206, 
257, 382. A taint of the Mbnothelite lieresy 
might render the flnt of these Greek patriarchs 
less loyal to the emperors and llss obnoxious to, 
the Arabs. 

3 Motadhed, who reigned from a.d. 892 to 
902. The Magians still held their name and 
rank among the religions of the empire (Asse- 
manni, Bibliot. Orient, tom. iv. p. 97). 

8 Reland explains the general restraints of 
the Mohammedan policy and jurisprudenee 
(Disaertat. tom. ill. p. 16-20). Toe oppressive 
edicts of the caliph Motawakkel (a.d. 847-861), 
which arestiil in force, are noticed by Entychiui 
(AnnaL tom. il. p. 448) and D’HerMot (Bibliot. 
Orient, p. 640). A peraecation of the caliph 
Omar II. Is related, and most probably m(gni 
flad, by the Greek Tbaopbanee (Chrou. p. 8841 
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testimoDy is rejected, if it may tend to 
wthe nrejudiclof a true believer. The 
^oui^of processions, the sound of bells 
^or of psalmody, is Interdicted in their 
worsh^: a decent reverence for* the 
national faiti is imposed on their 
sermons and conversations; and the 
sacrilegious attempt to enter a mosque, 
, or to seduce a Mussulman, vrill not be 
suircred to escape with impunity. In 
a time, however, of tranquillity and 
^tice, the Christians have never been 
compelled to renounce the Gospel, or to 
embrace the |[oran ; but the punish- 
ment of death is inflicted upon the 
N^postates who have professed and de- 
serted the law of Mahomet, ^he 
martyrs of Cordova provoked tlie sen- 
tence of the cadhi, by the public con- 
fession of their iuconstlincy, or their 
passionate invectives against the person 
and religion of the prophet. ‘ 

At the end of the firet century of the 
lEhfl empire of Hegira, the caliphs were 
the QiJiphi. the most potent aud abso- 
A.I). 718. monarchs of the 


globe. Their prerogative was not cir- 1 
ciimscribed, either in right or in fact, ; 
by the power of the nobles, the freedom j 
of the commons, the privileges of the 
church, the votes of a senate, or the 
memory of a free constitution, The 
authority of the companions of Ma- 
homet expired with their lives; and 
the cliiefs or emirs of the Arabian tribes 
Icft behind, in the desert, the spirit of 
c '"iality and independeifie. The regal 
and sacerdotal characters were united 
in the successors of Mahomet ; and if 
the Koran was the rule of their actions, 


^ The marfyw of Cordova (a.d. 860, Ac.), are 
commeni'rsiid and justified by St. Eulo^us, 
who at l^gth fell a victim himself. A synod, 
convued by the caliph, ambiguously censured 
their^ashness. The moderate Fleury Mnnot 
reconcile their conduct with the discipline of 
antiquity, toutefols I’antorit^ de rcgilse, &c. 
ft’leury, Hist. Eccles. tom. x. p. 4ir)-622, pap 
ticularly p.<51, 608, 600). Their authentic imts 
8 throw a strong, though transient, light on the 
Spanish ebuicU in Uw ninth century. 


they were the supreme judges aud in- 
terpreters of that divine book. They 
reigned by the right of conquest over 
the nations of tlie l^last, to whom the 
name of liberty was unknown, aud who 
were accustomed to a])plaud in their 
tyrants the acts of violence and severity 
that were exorcised at their own ex- 
pense. Under the last of the Ommiades, 
the Arabian empire extended two hun- 
dred days’ journey from east to west, 
from the confines of Tartary and India 
to the shores of the Atlantic ocean. 
And if we retrench the sleeve of the 
robe, as it is styled by their writers, 
the long and narrow province of Africa, 
the solid and compact dominion from 
Fargana to Aden, from Tarsus to Surat, 
will spread on every side to the measure 
of four or five months of the march of a 
cai-avan.* We should vainly seek the 
indissoluble union and easy obedience 
that pervaded the govommont of Au- 
gustus aud the Antonincs ; but the pro 
gress of the Mohammedan religion dif- 
fused over this ample spaoe a general 
resemblance of manners and opinions. 
The language and laws of the Koran 
were studied with equal devotion at 
Samarcaiid and Seville : the Moor and 
tlie Indian embraced as countrymen 
and brothers in the pilgrimage of 
Mecca ; and the Arabian language was 
adopted as the popular idiom in all 
the provinces to the westward of the 
Tigris." 

1 See the article Eslamiah (as we say Christeo- 
dom), in the Hiblioth^que Orientale (p. 826). 
This chart of the Mohammedan world is suited 
by the author, Ebii Alwardi, to the year of the 
Hegira 886 (a.i>. 0fi5). Since that time, the 
losses in Spain have been overbalanced by thr 
conquests m India, Tartary, and the Europoar 
Turkey. 

7 The Arabic of the Koran Is taught as ( 
dead language in the college of Mecca. By th( 
Danish traveller, Ibis ancient idioil is conipaief 
to the Latin ; the tongue of Hejas ar** 
Yemen to tholtsdian ; ana the Araldan dialect!, 
of Syria, Egypt, Africa, &c., to the Proven^l 
Spanish, and rortuimess (Niebuhr, Descriptim 
de I'Arabie, p. 74. {lc.). 
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